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CHAPTER  XIX 

BANKING 

By  Walter  W.  Chadbourne,  M.  B.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Maine. 

State  Banks — The  history  of  banking  in  the  State  of  Maine  extends 
over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  It  embraces  four  distinct, 
but  overlapping  periods:  the  early  State  banks,  from  1799  to  1878; 
the  savings  banks,  since  1819;  the  National  banks,  beginning  in  1863; 
and  the  trust  companies,  since  1883.  A  period  of  private  banking,  dat¬ 
ing  from  sometime  after  the  Civil  War,  and  never  regulated  by  State 
authority,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  Legislative  Act  in  1909.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  give  as  clear  a  picture  as  it  is  possible  of 
the  character  of  each  type  of  our  banking  institutions  and  to  show  the 
effect  of  their  development  on  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

On  June  15,  1799,  the  Portland  Bank  received  its  charter  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court.  Its  capital  was  $100,000  with  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  increased  to  $300,000  at  the  pleasure  of  the  stockholders. 
Six  other  banks  had  already  been  incorporated  in  Massachusetts  but 
this  was  the  first  to  be  established  in  what  was  then  styled  the  Province 
of  Maine.  The  character  of  commercial  banking  has  changed  very 
materially  since  the  Portland  and  other  early  banks  were  established. 
At  that  time  the  chief  concern  was  the  proper  amount  of  banknotes 
that  might  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  bank’s  capital  stock  and  specie 
reserve.  At  the  present  time  our  principal  interest  lies  in  the  protection 
of  depositors,  the  function  of  note  issue  having  been  taken  over,  with 
the  exception  of  dwindling  National  bank  currency,  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  find  most  of  the 
earlier  charters  and  general  laws  definitely  aiming  to  keep  banknote 
issues  within  reasonable  limits.  Checking  on  deposit  accounts  is  a 
practice  that  did  not  supersede  the  importance  of  banknotes  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  followed  the  Portland  Bank,  in  order  of  incorporation,  the 
Maine  Bank,  also  in  Portland,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Bank, 
of  Wiscasset.  Both  were  chartered  in  1802.  The  next  year,  1803,  the 
Saco  Bank,  at  Pepperellborough  (now  Saco)  was  established.  The 
Hallowell  and  Augusta  Bank,  located  at  the  former  place,  began  busi¬ 
ness  in  1804  and  the  Penobscot  Bank,  located  at  Buckstown  (now 
Bucksport),  was  chartered  in  1806.  These  six  institutions  weie  the 
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only  ones  to  be  started  before  1812,  the  famous  Embargo  Act  and  the 
commercial  difficulties  prior  to  the  War  of  1812  precluding  the  successful 
launching  of  any  new  banking  institutions.  The  following  banks  re¬ 
ceived  charters  in  1812:  the  Bath  Bank,  the  Cumberland  Bank,  Port¬ 
land,  the  Wiscasset  Bank,  and  the  Kennebec  Bank,  Augusta.  In  1813 
the  Lincoln  Bank,  Bath,  and  the  Kennebunk  Bank  were  organized.  In 
1814,  the  Bangor,  Augusta,  Gardiner,  and  Waterville  banks  were  in¬ 
corporated.  The  first  of  the  group,  the  Bangor  Bank,  did  not  begin 
business  until  the  year  1817.  In  1816,  the  Castine  Bank,  and  again  in 
1819,  the  Bank  of  Portland  and  the  Passamaquoddy  Bank,  located  at 
Eastport,  began  operating.  In  all,  twenty  different  banks  (the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank,  Portland,  1815,  never  was  organized)  were  chartered 
while  Maine  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Of  the  nineteen  that  began  business,  six  failed,  nine  liquidated  or 
allowed  their  charters  to  expire,  and  four  later  entered  the  National 
banking  system.  The  Saco  Bank  was  succeeded  by  the  York  Bank  in 
1831  and  is  now  the  York  National  Bank.  The  Lincoln  Bank  of  Bath 
became  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  the  latter  institution  being  absorbed 
y  the  First  National  in  1910.  The  Gardiner  Bank,  later  the  Gardiner 
National  Bank,  was  succeeded  in  1909  by  the  National  Bank  of  Gardiner, 
n  1831,  the  Waterville  Bank,  upon  the  expiration  of  its  original  charter 
changed  its  name  to  the  Ticonic  Bank,  and  a  National  bank  by  the  same 
name  is  m  business  today.  These  nineteen  pioneer  institutions  operated 
under  the  utmost  difficulties,  and,  as  in  all  pioneer  undertakings  there 
must  be  “whitened  bones”  scattered  along  the  way.  An  interesting 
commentary  on  the  times  is  given  us  through  the  verbal  warfare  between 
a  Boston  editor  and  a  Bangor  scribe  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Bangor 
Bank  in  1823.  Says  the  first,  “to  judge  from  the  quantity  of  bills&in 
circulation,  one  would  think  that  all  the  specie  in  the  United  States 
was  deposited  in  Bangor  ...  but  our  own  opinion  is  that  the  bank’s 
vaults  are  filled  with  lumber,  clapboards  and  shingles.”  To  which  the 
atter  replied,  “Why  all  this  denunciation  of  Bangor,  because,  forsooth, 
ree  men  of  the  great  city  of  Boston  and  five  men  of  the  little  village 
o  angor  ave  issued  more  bills  than  they  are  able  to  redeem?  What » 
has  no  person  a  right  to  become  bankrupt  but  the  merchants  of  Boston?” 

In  justice  to  the  Bangor  Bank,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  it  later 
adjusted  its  difficulties. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  these  early  banks  were  for  the  most 
part  stipulated  within  their  own  charters.  Before  1820,  there  were  very 
few  general  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  banking  and  no  direct  super'- 
V  1SIOn  whatever-  In  1806.  a  statute  was  passed  requiring  semi-annual 
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returns  to  the  Commonwealth  covering  the  principal  items  among  the 
assets  and  liabilities.  In  1813,  other  items  were  added.  In  spite  of  a 
penalty  of  $5,000  for  failure  to  make  a  return,  the  law  was  constantly 
disregarded  and  evaded.  Down  to  1812,  the  volume  of  notes  outstanding 
was  never  to  exceed  twice  the  capital  stock,  the  ratio  in  this  year  being- 
changed  to  one  and  a  half.  After  1818,  the  amount  of  banknotes  under 
five  dollars  was  restricted  twenty-live  per  cent  of  a  bank’s  total  issue, 
the  measure  being  designed  to  keep  as  much  specie  as  possible  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Bills  were  redeemed  either  at  the  banks  or  at  designated  agencies 
in  Boston.  Later  on,  after  1824,  the  Suffolk  system  of  redemption, 
assented  to  by  the  large  majority  of  Maine  banks,  was  inaugurated, 
providing  for  the  permanent  deposit  by  each  bank  of  a  definite  sum  in 
the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  for  the  redemption  of  bills.  After  1814, 
an  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  of  each  bank  was 
levied  by  the  General  Court. 

The  eleven  years  beginning  in  1820,  when  Maine  became  a  State, 
and  ending  in  1831,  when  the  charters  of  all  the  existing  banks  were  to 
expire,  was  a  period  of  normal,  not  rapid  growth.  From  a  total  of 
fifteen  reporting  banks  in  1820  with  a  capital  of  $1,654,000,  the  net 
increase  by  1831  was  only  two,  bringing  the  number  at  that  time  to 
seventeen  with  a  combined  capital  of  $1,855,000.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  interval,  no  less  than  twenty-six  banks  were  incorporated,  only 
fourteen  of  which  began  operations.  Twelve  out  of  the  total  of  twenty- 
nine  either  failed  or  were  liquidated.  Elsewhere  in  the  portion  of 
the  country  settled  at  that  time  there  had  begun  a  great  period  of  canal 
building,  but  the  New  England  States  were  but  slightly  affected.  The 
only  project  of  importance  in  Maine  was  the  construction  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Oxford  Canal  from  tidewater  at  Portland  to  Sebago  Lake. 
To  help  finance  the  enterprise,  the  Canal  Bank,  at  Portland,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  This  institution  was  the  largest  to  be  projected  in  Maine  up  to 
the  date  of  its  charter  in  1825,  the  capital  being  $30.0,000.  Its  successor, 
thef  Canal  National  Bank,  is  still  in  business.  Other  banks  that  deserve 
mention  that  were  incorporated  during  these  eleven  years  are  the  Casco 
Bank,  Portland,  the  Union  Bank,  Brunswick,  and  the  Thomaston  Bank. 
The  first  has  become,  through  consolidation,  the  Casco-Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  while  the  others  are  operating  under  National  charter. 

Among  the  important  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  during  the 
years  now  under  review  was  the  Act  of  1821  increasing  the  annual  bank 
tax  to  three  per  cent  per  annum,  three  times  the  amount  previously 
levied.  The  form  of  return  was  revised  in  the  same  year,  requiring 
in  addition  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  banks  the  sworn  signatures 
of  the  cashier  and  a  majority  of  the  directors.  In  1827,  the  governor 
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was  authorized  to  appoint  two  commissioners  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  conduct  of  the  banks.  In  1831,  a  thorough  revision  of  all  the 
banking  law  was  made,  among  other  things  again  reducing  the  tax  to 
one  per  cent  and  providing  that  there  should  be  no  non-resident  directors 
and  that  no  person  should  be  a  director  in  more  than  one  bank. 

The  early  thirties  mark  the  beginning  of  the  great  speculative 
expansion  that  culminated  in  the  panic  of  1837  with  the  subsequent 
period  of  acute  depression  that  lasted  over  seven  years.  Several  factors 
contributed  to  the  “boom,”  part  of  which  was  legitimate  growth  and  a 
still  larger  part  of  which  was  mere  speculative  frenzy;  the  natural 
growth  of  a  new  country,  the  protection  afforded  to  industry  by  the 
tariff  law  of  1828,  the  necessity  for  more  ships  to  carry  an  increasing 
volume  of  trade,  the  sale  of  wild  lands  by  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  vista  opened  to  enterprising  men  by  that  new 
transportation  device,  the  railroad.  During  the  six  years,  1831  to  1836, 
inclusive,  fifty  new  banks  were  incorporated,  forty-one  of  that  number 
actually  beginning  business.  The  different  legislatures  apparently  made 
little  effort  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  all  of  these  banks  were  necessary, 
it  being  well  known  that  many  organizations  were  being  accomplished 
on  borrowed  specie— borrowed  one  day,  counted  by  the  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioners  the  second,  and  returned  to  the  lenders  on  the  third. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  aftermath  of  panic 
left  a  considerable  number  of  banking  wrecks  in  its  wake  but  Maine 
fared  much  better  in  this  respect  than  most  of  her  sister  States.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  our  strongest  banks  of  later  years 
were  launched  during  this  hectic  period,  among  which  were  the  Ken- 
duskeag  and  the  Eastern  banks,  of  Bangor,  the  Manufacturers  and 
Traders’  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Cumberland,  of  Portland,  the  Freeman’s 
and  the  Granite  banks  of  Augusta,  the  Skowhegan  Bank,  the  Frontier 
Bank,  of  Ellsworth,  and  the  Medomak  Bank,  of  Waldoboro.  All  of 
these  except  the  Eastern  Bank  entered  the  National  system.  The  laws 
enacted  prior  to  1847  included  measures  to  sanction  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  that  was  forced  on  banks  the  country  over  in  1837. 
In  the  next  year,  the  right  to  issue  banknotes  was  reduced  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  of  capital  in  respect  to  banks  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 

t0  seventy-five  in  the  case  of  those  with  capital  of  less  than 
$150,000;  and  to  sixty-six  per  cent  for  banks  with  capital  of  $150,000 
or  over.  In  the  year  1841,  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Bank  Com¬ 
missioners  were  broadened,  more  severe  penalties  being  enacted  for 
violation  of  the  banking  laws.  In  1846,  the  first  law  of  its  kind  was 
passed,  making  it  necessary  for  the  banks  to  keep  a  definite  specie 
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reserve  in  their  vaults  based  on  the  volume  of  banknotes  outstanding. 

The  charters  of  all  the  banks  expired  in  1847  and  we  find  that  out 
of  a  total  of  fifty-six  that  had  been  been  in  operation  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  period  from  1831,  only  thirty-one  renewed  their 
charters.  The  period  of  liquidation  was  at  an  end,  however.  The 
building  of  new  railroads,  the  demand  for  the  new  type  of  clipper  ships, 
and  the  gradual  opening  up  of  the  interior  made  Maine  a  veritable  bee¬ 
hive  of  industry  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  This  prosperity 
was  more  legitimate  than  that  of  the  thirties,  and,  as  usual,  banking 
growth  tended  to  follow  business.  Again  we  find  the  legislatures  very 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  granting  charters.  From  1848  to  1861,  inclusive, 
eighty-nine  new  banks  were  authorized,  fifty-six  of  which  began  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  were  pure  speculations,  lasting  but  a  few  years,  but  the 
majority  were  justified  under  existing  conditions,  it  being  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  day  that  a  large  number  of  small  competing  banks  was 
preferable  to  a  few  large  institutions.  The  peak  in  numbers  was  reached 
in  1857,  when  seventy-six  banks  reported.  Among  the  banks  of  present- 
day  interest  that  started  during  this  period  are:  the  Lewiston  Falls 
Bank,  now  the  First  National,  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Bangor,  the 
Rockland  Bank  and  the  North  Bank  of  Rockland,  the  Georges  Bank  of 
Thomaston,  the  Marine  Bank,  now  the  First  National,  of  Damariscotta, 
the  Ocean  Bank  of  Kennebunk,  the  People’s  Bank  of  Waterville,  and 
the  International  Bank,  now  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  all  of  the  Maine  banks, 
in  common  with  similar  institutions  all  over  the  nation,  suspended  the 
payment  of  their  bills  in  specie.  The  Legislature  promptly  passed 
an  Act  suspending  the  penalties  for  failure  to  redeem  upon  demand. 
The  number  of  State  banks  in  operation  in  1861  was  seventy-one, 
no  new  banks  being  chartered  after  this  date.  We  find  that  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  the  banks  took  place 
between  1861  and  1864,  this  being  caused  by  the  large  emission  of  legal 
tender,  “Greenbacks,”  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  increase  in  price  levels.  It  is  hard  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  history  of  State  banking  in  Maine  had  the  National  Banking 
System  not  superseded  it.  Whether  it  would  have  gradually  developed 
into  a  system  of  banks  functioning  alongside  of  the  National  banks, 
as  the  trust  companies  are  so  functioning  today  under  different  titles, 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  first  National  Banking  Act  was  passed  in  1863.  Under  its 
provisions,  but  one  new  bank  was  organized  in  Maine  and  no  State 
banks  changed  over.  The  revision  of  the  law  in  1864,  however,  made 
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its  terms  more  liberal,  although  there  was  as  yet  no  compulsion  brought 
to  bear  on  State  institutions  to  convert.  The  Act  of  March,  1865,  how¬ 
ever,  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  emission  of  notes  by  State 
banks,  was  the  final  weapon  used  to  drive  the  latter  into  the  National 
system.  Sixteen  Maine  banks  changed  during  1864,  thirty-eight  during 
1865,  and  four  in  subsequent  years.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the 
State  was  hostile  to  the  change — in  fact,  the  reverse  was  true — for  in 
1865  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  making  it  possible  for  State  banks 
to  convert  into  National  banks  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  without 
any  interruption  of  their  affairs.  Those  State  banks  that  did  not  adopt 
the  new  form  and  the  dates  when  they  finally  wound  up  their  business 
were  as  follows:  Bank  of  Commerce,  Belfast,  and  Searsport  Bank  in 
1867;  the  City  Bank,  Bath,  in  1868;  the  Mercantile  Bank,  Bangor,  1876; 
and  the  Eastern  Bank  of  the  same  city,  1878. 

The  Veazie  Bank,  of  Bangor,  headed  by  the  indomitable  General 
Samuel  Veazie,  stood  on  its  constitutional  rights  by  appealing  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  validity  of  the  ten  per  cent  tax  law. 
This  court  in  1869  (Veazie  Bank  vs.  Fenno,  8  Wall.  533)  decided  that 
“Congress  having,  in  the  exercise  of  undisputed  constitutional  powers, 
undertaken  to  provide  a  currency  for  the  whole  country,  may  secure 
the  benefit  of  it  to  the  people  by  appropriate  legislation.”  The  Veazie 
Bank  became  the  Veazie  National  Bank  in  1873,  and  in  1908  was 
merged  into  the  Merrill  Trust  Company.  The  last  State  bank  to  enter 
the  National  system  was  the  North  Bank,  of  Rockland,  in  1877,  the 
same  name  being  retained. 

Many  authors  write  very  harshly  and  critically  of  the  State  banking 
period  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  “the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.”  An  impartial  survey  of  the  career  of  the 
State  banks  in  all  the  States,  Maine  included,  discloses  many  frauds  and 
failures,  but  it  also  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
banks  were  honestly  and  soundly  managed  in  spite  of  poorly  designed 
laws  and  lax  supervision.  We  of  the  present  day  should  be  the  last  to 
throw  stones  for,  to  paraphrase  the  Biblical  quotation,  “the  dishonest 
and  the  incompetent  we  have  with  us  always.”  True,  State  banking  in 
Maine  perhaps  was  not  all  that  it  should  have  been,  but  since  it  is  now 
but  an  historical  epoch  we  should  be  as  liberal  in  our  criticisms  as  we 
are  of  other  phases  of  a  bygone  era. 

Savings  Banks— All  of  those  banks  in  Maine  which  devote  themselves 
to  savings  banking  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  banking,  are 
mutual  savings  banks.  The  word  mutual  as  applied  to  these  banks  is 
used  in  its  most  liberal  sense,  and  all  of  the  thirty-five  mutual  savings 
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banks  of  Maine  are  purely  depositors’  institutions.  In  Maine,  as  indeed 
in  all  the  other  States,  the  law  defines  very  clearly  and  carefully,  how 
savings  banks  must  invest  their  deposits,  and  it  has  always  been  the 
intent  of  the  law  that  these  banks,  serving,  as  they  do,  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  working  people  of  their  several  communities,  should  invest 
their  deposits  only  in  the  safest  securities  obtainable.  As  a  result  banks 
of  this  type  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  successfully  weathered 
trying  conditions  of  many  kinds,  wars,  panics,  periods  of  tight  money 
and  other  situations  of  grave  import.  Though  safety  of  investment  has 
always  been  considered  of  greater  importance  than  a  high  yield  of 
income,  the  yield  to  the  depositors  has  always  compared  favorably  with 
that  of  high-grade  bonds,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  conditions  warranted, 
depositors  have  received  occasional  extra  dividends,  a  procedure  still 
more  emphasizing  the  mutual  idea.  These  conditions  explain  why  in 
Maine,  as  in  other  States  in  which  mutual  savings  banks  exist,  these 
institutions  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  growth  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  savings  departments  of  commercial  banks,  which  latter,  at  least 
up  to  now,  have  been  permitted  by  the  law  a  much  greater  latitude  in 
making  their  investments.  However,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
savings  departments  of  National  banks  and  of  trust  companies  have 
experienced  a  remarkable  growth,  which,  of  course,  is  reflected  in  a 
proportionate  growth  of  their  deposits,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
their  combined  total  deposits  will  exceed  those  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks.  The  great  confidence  which  the  people  of  Maine  have  in  their 
mutual  savings  banks  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  these 
banks  invariably  have  been  organized  and  are  managed  by  men  strongly 
imbued  with  the  ideals  and  principles  of  public  service,  that  their  trustees 
are  selected  because  of  their  prominence,  ability,  integrity  and  public 
spirit  and  serve  without  the  incentive  of  private  gain,  that  the  depositors 
themselves  literally  own  the  bank  and  are  the  only  ones  to  share  in  its 
profits  as  the  result  of  the  absence  of  stockholders,  and  that  the  earning 
power  of  these  institutions  is  less  affected  by  either  good  or  hard 
times  than  that  of  other  banks. 

The  history  of  savings  banks  in  Maine  begins  even  before  Maine 
became  a  State  and  dates  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  Institution 
for  Savings  for  the  Town  of  Portland  and  its  Vicinity,  which  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  June  11,  1819.  The 
new  bank  started  its  career  with  much  promise,  its  first  president  being 
Hon.  Prentiss  Mellen  of  Portland,  who  in  the  next  year  became  the 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine.  From  its 
beginning  it  seems  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Bank  of 
Portland,  which  latter  was  likewise  chartered  in  1819,  though  it  was 
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considered  the  successor  of  the  old  Portland  Bank,  established  in  1799, 
the  first  bank  established  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  District  of 
Maine.  This  savings  bank  prospered  for  a  considerable  period.  Its 
deposits,  which  reached  upwards  of  $100,000,  were  almost  entirely 
invested  in  the  stocks  of  the  various  Portland  banks,  with  a  small 
amount  loaned  on  personal  security.  It  paid  regular  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum,  with  an  extra  dividend  every  five  years. 
It  continued  in  operation  until  1839,  when  a  period  of  financial  de¬ 
pression  set  in  and  it,  in  common  with  several  other  State  banks,  discon¬ 
tinued  business  and  arranged  a  settlement  with  its  depositors  with  only 
a  slight  loss  to  the  latter.  As  a  result  Maine’s  leading  commercial  city 
was  without  any  savings  bank  in  active  operation  for  thirteen  years. 

The  second  savings  bank  established  in  Maine  was  the  Saco  and 
Biddeford  Savings  Institution  at  Saco,  organized  in  May,  1827.  This 
bank  has  been  successfully  in  continuous  operation  since  then  and  in 
1927  had  the  distinction  of  celebrating  its  centennial.  The  Gardiner 
Savings  Institution  was  next  established  in  1833  and  the  Augusta 
Savings  Bank  in  1848,  both  still  being  in  successful  operation.  The 
City  of  Bangor  Savings  Institution,  now  the  Bangor  Savings  Bank,  the 
Bath  Savings  Institution  and  the  Portland  Savings  Bank,  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  1852.  In  the  meantime  three  banks  of  discount,  the  Biddeford 
Bank,  the  South  Berwick  Bank  and  the  Lewiston  Falls  Bank,  each 
established,  respectively,  in  1849,  1850  and  1852,  a  department  for 
savings  deposits.  These,  however,  were  subsequently  discontinued, 
that  of  the  Lewiston  Falls  Bank  in  1860,  that  of  the  South  Berwick 
Bank  in  1866  and  that  of  the  Biddeford  Bank  in  1867.  The  savings  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Biddeford  Bank  became  a  separate  institution,  known 
as  the  Biddeford  Savings  Bank,  still  successfully  active,  while  that  of 
the  South  Berwick  Bank  became  the  South  Berwick  Savings  Bank  in 
1866  and  the  South  Berwick  Savings  &  Trust  Company  in  1917.  In 
1854  the  Hallowed  Savings  Trust  was  organized,  continuing  under  that 
name  for  many  years,  until  it  was  absorbed,  in  1925,  by  the  Hallowed 
Trust  &  Banking  Company.  The  Rockland  Savings  Bank,  incorporated 
in  1855,  and  the  Skowhegan  Savings  Bank,  incorporated  in  1856,  appear 
never  to  have  commenced  operations,  the  crisis  of  1857  probably  arrest¬ 
ing  their  development.  The  Lewiston  Institution  for  Savings,  though 
incorporated  in  1856,  was  not  organized  until  1860.  It  failed  in  1876, 
and  it  and  the  Portland  Institution  are  the  only  savings  banks  organized 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  which  are  not  now  in  active  operation.  The 
Brunswick  Savings  Institution,  incorporated  in  1858;  the  Portland 
Fi\e  Cents  Savings  Institution,  incorporated  in  1859  and  known  since 
1868  as  the  Maine  Savings  Bank;  the  York  County  Five  Cents  Savings 
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Institution  in  Biddeford,  incorporated  in  1860  and  known  since  1871 
as  the  York  County  Savings  Bank;  and  the  People’s  Bank  of  Rockland, 
which  never  organized,  and  the  Calais  Savings  Bank,  the  last  two 
incorporated  in  1861,  were  the  only  other  savings  bank  projects  that 
belong  to  the  period  before  the  Civil  War.  In  1861  the  number  of 
savings  banks  reporting  was  fourteen,  including  the  savings  departments 
of  two  banks  of  discount;  the  number  of  depositors  was  9,818;  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  was  $1,620,270.26  as  compared  with  $867,131  in 
1855,  in  which  year  the  savings  banks  were  first  made  subject  to 
examination  by  the  Bank  Commissioners. 

No  savings  banks  were  incorporated  during  the  three  years,  1862  to 
1864,  inclusive.  The  close  of  the  war  found  Maine’s  savings  banks 
growing,  but  still  in  their  infancy.  The  savings  deposits  of  the  whole 
State  at  that  time  were  only  $3,336,828,  or  less  than  those  of  either  of 
the  two  Portland  savings  banks  in  1873  and  about  equal  to  those  of 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1834.  The  ten  years  following  the  Civil  War 
witnessed  a  remarkable  development,  the  number  of  savings  banks 
increasing  more  than  fivefold  and  the  amount  of  deposits  nearly  ten¬ 
fold.  During  the  decade,  1865-75,  no  less  than  seventy-six  savings 
banks  were  incorporated,  of  which,  however,  twenty-three,  or  nearly 
one-third,  never  organized.  The  Legislature  of  1876  repealed  the  char¬ 
ters  of  all  savings  banks  not  actually  organized  by  April  1  of  that  year. 

Even  before  that  the  growing  importance  of  the  savings  banks  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  which  until  then  had  almost 
wholly  ignored  them  as  a  subject  for  general  legislation.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners,  abolished  in  1868  after  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Banking  System,  the  office  of  Examiner 
of  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  was  established  in  that  year.  In 
1870  a  separate  office  of  Insurance  Commissioner  was  created,  leaving 
to  the  Bank  Examiner  only  the  supervision  of  banks  and  savings  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  1909  the  title  of  this  official  was  changed  to  Bank  Com¬ 
missioner. 

The  General  Savings  Bank  Law  of  1869,  besides  containing  various 
regulations  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  savings  banks,  required 
them  to  accumulate  a  reserve  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  their  deposits  to 
meet  losses,  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  to  be  set  apart  semi-annually 
for  this  purpose  before  declaring  a  dividend.  This  reserve  was  increased 
in  1872  to  ten  per  cent.  No  deposit  was  to  be  received  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  any  specified  rate  of  interest.  Savings  banks  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  loaning  money  on  names  alone  or  to  any  trustee.  A  statute, 
passed  in  1872,  prohibited  investments  in  unfinished  railroads  or  in  rail¬ 
roads  whose  income  did  not  pay  the  interest  on  their  funded  debt  or  in 
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bonds  of  any  county  or  town  outside  of  New  England  issued  in  aid 
of  any  railroad.  The  names  of  persons  pledging  bank  stocks  were  to  be 
returned  to  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns.  A  State  tax  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  per  annum  was  imposed  on  the  deposits  for  the  benefit  of 
schools.  Regular  dividends,  not  exceeding  three  per  cent,  were  to  be 
declared  every  six  months,  with  extra  dividends  if  earned  every  four 
years,  which  latter  period  was  reduced  to  two  years  by  a  law  passed 
in  1873. 

In  1874  the  law  was  amended,  prohibiting  savings  banks  from 
investing  in  securities  issued  outside  of  New  England,  except  United 
States  bonds  and  the  bonds  of  a  few  of  the  largest  municipalities  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Michigan.  The  State 
tax  was  increased  to  one  per  cent  of  the  deposits  not  invested  in  real 
estate  and  the  deposits  were  exempted  from  all  municipal  taxation.  In 
1876  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission, 
“to  codify,  amend,  or  add  to  the  laws  relating  to  savings  banks,”  and  the 
laws  promulgated  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  this  Commission  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  with  few  changes,  until  another  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1922  for  the  same  purpose,  the  result  of  its  work,  together 
with  a  few  additions  made  in  1927,  being  the  laws  which  are  now  in 
force.  In  1925  Walter  A.  Danforth,  treasurer  of  the  Bangor  Savings 
Bank,  appeared  before  a  legislative  committee  with  a  bill  providing  that 
trust  companies  in  Maine,  maintaining  savings  departments,  should 
have  to  invest  their  savings  deposits  in  accordance  with  investment 
requirements  covering  the  mutual  savings  banks.  This  bill  was  killed 
in  committee.  It  was  resubmitted  to  the  1927  Legislature,  but,  though 
it  secured  a  favorable  minority  report,  it  was  later  killed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Similar  laws  have  been  in  effect  in  every  other  New  England 
State  for  many  years  and  also  in  many  other  States,  and  the  savings 
banks  of  Maine,  through  their  association,  seem  to  be  determined  to 
secure  similar  legislation  for  Maine. 

In  1928,  when  there  were  in  the  United  States  about  six  hundred  and 
twenty  mutual  savings  banks,  all  of  which,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
were  located  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and  east  of  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Maine  had  thirty-five!  of  these.  Though  the  total  number  of  these 
anks  in  the  United  States  is  small  in  comparison  wtih  the  total  number 
of  other  types  of  banks  soliciting  savings  deposits,  their  total  savings 
deposits  are  very  large,  amounting  in  1928  to  more  than  $8,000,000,000. 
This  also  holds  true  in  respect  to  Maine.  There  the  total  deposits  of 
mutual  savings  banks  in  1928  were  in  excess  of  $112,000,000,  while  the 
total  savings  deposits  of  trust  companies  were  considerably  less  than 
$100,000,000.  4  he  number  of  depositors  in  mutual  savings  banks  at 
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that  time  was  more  than  230,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation,  while  those  depositing  their  savings  in  trust  companies  num¬ 
bered  about  225,000. 

In  1927  the  total  deposits  of  the  thirty-five  Maine  mutual  savings 
banks  were  approximately  $110,000,000,  or  almost  five  times  as  much  as 
they  had  been  in  1880.  Since  the  latter  year  their  deposits  have  shown  a 
steady  growth  almost  every  year.  Only  five  times  since  1880  have 
they  been  smaller  in  any  one  year  than  in  the  preceding  year,  these 
years,  when  growth  was  temporarily  stopped,  having  been  1893,  1911, 
1917,  1918  and  1924.  A  clear  picture  of  this  growth  can  be  gained 
from  the  following  figures,  giving,  in  round  figures,  the  total  deposits 
for  every  five-year  period:  1855,  $867,131;  1860,  $1,466,000;  1865,  $3,- 
336,000;  1870,  $15,829,000;  1875,  $32,083,000;  1880,  $23,277,000;  1885, 
$35,111,000;  1890,  $47,781,000;  1895,  $56,376,000;  1900,  $67,240,000;  1905, 
$79,115,000;  1910,  $90,265,000;  1915,  $97,679,000;  1920,  $104,771,000; 
1925,  $108,715,000;  1927,  $110,541,000.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  total  savings  deposits  in  the  mutual  savings  banks  of  Maine 
equal  about  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  cities  of  Auburn,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Bangor,  Bath,  Belfast,  Calais,  Eastport,  Gardiner,  Hallowell, 
Rockland  and  Waterville  and  the  towns  of  Skowhegan  and  Brunswick. 

To  what  an  extent  the  mutual  savings  banks  are  interested  in  their 
several  communities  and  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
entire  State  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  nearly  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
entire  deposits,  or  about  $60,000,000,  is  invested  within  the  State  of 
Maine,  a  considerable  portion  being  in  real  estate  mortgages  and  other 
loans  to  individuals  and  corporations.  These  banks  also  help  the  State 
directly  in  still  another  way.  They  pay,  according  to  the  latest  reports 
of  the  State  Assessors,  a  larger  tax  than  all  the  other  banks  of  the 
State.  In  1926  this  tax  was  in  excess  of  $215,000.  In  that  year  mutual 
savings  banks  stood  fifth  in  the  group  of  corporation  taxpayers,  being 
preceded  only  by  railroads,  insurance  companies,  general  franchise  taxes, 
and  telephone  companies. 

In  1928  the  following  mutual  savings  banks  were  in  active  operation 
in  Maine:  Auburn,  Auburn  Savings  Bank  and  Mechanics’  Savings 
Bank;  Augusta,  Augusta  Savings  Bank  and  Kennebec  Savings  Bank; 
Bangor,  Bangor  Savings  Bank  and  Penobscot  Savings  Bank;  Bath, 
Bath  Savings  Institution;  Bethel,  Bethel  Savings  Bank;  Biddeford, 
Biddeford  Savings  Bank  and  York  County  Savings  Bank;  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Boothbay  Savings  Bank;  Brewer,  Brewer  Savings  Bank;  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Brunswick  Savings  Institution  and  Topsham  &  Brunswick  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank;  Dover-Foxcroft,  Piscataquis  Savings  Bank;  Eastport,  East- 
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port  Savings  Bank;  Farmington,  Franklin  County  Savings  Bank;  Gor¬ 
ham,  Gorham  Savings  Bank;  Houlton,  Houlton  Savings  Bank;  Kenne- 
bunk,  Kennebunk  Savings  Bank;  Kingfield,  Kingfield  Savings  Bank; 
Lewiston,  Androscoggin  County  Savings  Bank  and  People’s  Savings 
Bank;  Machias,  Machias  Savings  Bank;  Norway,  Norway  Savings 
Bank;  Phillips,  Phillips  Savings  Bank;  Portland,  Maine  Savings  Bank 
and  Portland  Savings  Bank;  Rockland,  Rockland  Savings  Bank;  Saco, 
Saco  &  Biddeford  Savings  Institution ;  Skowhegan,  Skowhegan  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank;  South  Paris,  South  Paris  Savings  Bank;  Thomaston,  Thom- 
aston  Savings  Bank;  and  Waterville,  Waterville  Savings  Bank.  All 
but  two  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  Maine  have  one  or  more  mutual  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  the  two  without  such  institutions  being  Hancock  and  Waldo. 
Cumberland  County  has  the  largest  number,  five;  four  each  are  to  be 
found  in  Androscoggin,  Kennebec  and  York  counties;  three  each  in 
Franklin,  Oxford  and  Penobscot  counties;  two  each  in  Knox  and  Wash¬ 
ington  counties ;  and  one  each  in  Aroostook,  Lincoln,  Piscataquis,  Saga¬ 
dahoc,  and  Somerset  counties.  Cumberland  County  also  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  the  two  largest  mutual  savings  banks  in  the  State, 
both  located  in  Portland. 

The  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  savings  banks  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  consolidation  and  merger  with  other  National 
banks  or  trust  companies  results  in  a  large  decrease  of  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  a  fact  which  has  brought  about  and  continues  to  bring  about 
such  consolidations. 

The  relative  growth  of  savings  deposits  for  five-year  periods  in  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  trust  companies  and  National  banks,  respectively,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  commence  only  in  1915,  because 
no  totals  are  available  in  respect  to  National  banks  prior  to  that  year: 
1915,  $97,679,000,  for  savings  banks;  $32,754,000,  for  trust  companies; 
$30,165,000,  for  National  banks.  1920,  $104,771,000,  $64,060,000,  $51,- 
334,000;  1925,  $108,715,000,  $81,145,000,  $76,295,000.  For  1926  these  to¬ 
tals  were  respectively:  $110,228,000,  $88,222,000  and  $84,429,000. 

A  clear  picture  of  the  growth  of  savings  deposits  in  the  savings  de- 
partmen.ts  of  trust  companies  may  be  gained  from  the  following  figures, 
giving,  in  round  figures,  the  total  deposits  for  five-year  periods :  1895, 
$2,196,000;  1900,  $5,403,000;  1905,  $10,416,000;  1910,  $20,938,000;  1915 
$32,754,000;  1920,  $64,060,000;  1925,  $81,145,000.  By  1926  these  de¬ 
posits  amounted  to  $88,222,000. 

A  clear  picture  of  the  growth  of  savings  deposits  in  the  savings  de¬ 
partments  of  National  banks  may  be  gained  from  the  following  figures, 
giving,  in  round  figures,  the  total  deposits  for  five-year  periods:  1915, 
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$30,165,000;  1920,  $51,334,000;  1925,  $76,295,000.  By  1926  these  deposits 
amounted  to  $84,429,000. 

On  June  30,  1926,  Maine  had  over  600,000  savings  depositors,  who 
had  to  their  credit  a  total  of  $284,380,000  savings  deposits.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Mutual  savings  banks,  231,457  depositors  with 
$110,228,000  deposits;  National  banks,  184,367  depositors  with  $84,- 
429,000  deposits;  trust  companies,  223,650  depositors  with  $89,723,000 
deposits ;  United  States  Postal  Savings  Department,  587  depositors  with 
$145,755  deposits. 

National  Banks — The  National  banks  in  Maine  were  the  successors 
of  the  State  banks,  in  fact,  if  not  in  law.  Their  powers  were  derived 
through  Federal  charter  and  Federal  law  although  the  ownership,  and 
in  many  cases,  the  names  remained  the  same.  The  change  was.  prac¬ 
tically  complete  by  1866,  only  a  few  of  the  State  banks  continuing  in 
operation  after  that  date.  It  has  been  a  somewhat  common  error  for 
many  persons  to  regard  the  National  banks  as  foreign  competitor^, 
since  their  authority  to  do  business  is  derived  from  outside  the  State. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Their  stockholders  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  residents  of  Maine,  their  depositors  are  nearly  all  Maine 
people,  and  the  bulk  of  their  commercial  loans  and  discounts  are  made 
to  local  customers.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  state  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section  that  there  has  never  been  a  failure  of  a  National  bank  in 
Maine  that  has  caused  a  loss  to  any  depositor,  although  it  has  been  sixty- 
five  years  since  the  first  bank  received  its  charter.  During  that  time 
the  country  has  witnessed  four  major  panics,  in  1873,  1884,  1893,  and 
1907,  in  addition  to  a  severe  business  depression  following  the  deflation 
of  1920  and  1921.  That  the  assets  of  these  banks  have  constantly 
grown,  despite  a  serious  loss  in  numbers,  is  also  a  tribute  to  an  able 
and  conservative  management. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  give  a  complete  history 
of  the  National  Banking  Act  and  its  many  amendments  and  revisions. 
Only  those  parts  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  banking  situation 
within  the  State  will  be  commented  on.  The  system  was  first  inaugura¬ 
ted  in  1863  as  an  aid  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  financing  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  new  banks  were  at  first  required  to  purchase 
government  bonds  to  the  extent  of  their  capital  but  might,  upon  pledge 
of  these  bonds  with  the  Treasury,  have  issued  to  them  ninety  per  cent 
of  their  value  in  banknotes.  This  scheme  aimed  to  provide  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  funds  and  at  the  same  time  put  into  circulation  a  uniform 
bond-secured  currency.  The  law  was  further  amended  in  1864,  after 
which  many  State  banks  voluntarily  entered  the  system.  It  was  not 
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until  the  next  year,  however,  that  the  tax  of  ten  per  cent  to  be  levied 
on  the  bills  of  State  banks  on  and  after  August  1,  1866,  caused  a  whole¬ 
sale  conversion  of  the  latter  to  the  National  system.  At  that  time  the 
function  of  note-issue  was  much  more  important  that  the  deposit  func¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  vast  growth  of  deposits,  the  profits 
derived  from  circulation  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
earnings  of  National  banks. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Bath  was  the  only  National  bank  or¬ 
ganized  in  Maine  in  1863.  In  1864,  the  Market  Bank,  of  Bangor,  be¬ 
came  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  it  continuing  in  business 
until  1928,  when  the  Merrill  Trust  Company  purchased  its  business. 
The  Auburn  Bank  next  became  the  First  National  Bank  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor  is  now  the  First  Auburn  Trust  Company.  Following  in  order, 
the  Maine  Bank  of  Brunswick,  the  International  Bank  of  Portland,  and 
the  Skowhegan  Bank  became  the  First  National  banks  of  their  respective 
communities.  The  last  three,  as  well  as  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bath,  are  still  in  operation.  In  1866  the  number  of  National  banks 
had  increased  to  sixty-one,  this  total  remaining  the  same  until  1872, 
when  another  upward  movement  began.  By  1878  there  were  seventy- 
two  in  operation,  the  increase  continuing  with  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  increase  in  population,  until  1902  when  the  peak  number 
of  eighty-six  was  reached.  Since  the  latter  year  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  in  numbers  until  the  total  at  the  date  of  writing  is  but 
fifty-six. 

The  growth  of  the  National  banks  during  the  first  forty  years  of  their 
career  in  Maine  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  State  itself  was  increas¬ 
ing  in  both  wealth  and  population,  but  in  addition  to  these  facts,  there 
was  the  freedom  from  competition  that  the  National  banks  enjoyed. 
The  savings  banks  were  restricted  to  one  field  of  banking  alone,  the 
acceptance  and  investment  of  savings  deposits.  Private,  or  unincor¬ 
porated,  banking  never  assumed  a  status  of  importance  within  the 
State.  The  trust  companies,  eighteen  in  number  in  1902,  had  just  be¬ 
gun  to  be  serious  competitors.  The  field  of  commercial  banking  had 
been  monopolized  by  the  National  banks.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
trust  companies  after  1902  is  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  National  banks.  But  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in  number, 
the  total  resources  of  the  latter  have  constantly  shown  an  upward  trend. 
The  average  profits  of  the  Maine  National  banks  have  also  proven  their 
capacity  as  profit-making  institutions.  According  to  statistics  com¬ 
piled  from  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  National 
banks  in  Maine  paid  on  the  average,  for  the  forty-seven  years  from 
1872  to  1919,  slightly  over  eight  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock  and 
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earned  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock  and  surplus. 
The  fifty-eight  banks  in  operation  on  June  30,  1926,  had  accumulated 
on  a  capital  stock  of  $7,420,000  a  surplus  of  $5,848,000  and  undivided 
profits  of  $4,932,000. 

Why  is  it  that  the  number  of  National  banks  has  declined?  Before 
going  into  detail  concerning  the  reasons,  it  will  be  interesting  to  re¬ 
view  some  figures.  Of  the  fifty-six  National  banks  that  have  closed 
their  affairs  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  twenty- 
four  have  liquidated  without  any  successor  bank,  nine  have  been  merged 
into  other  National  banks,  sixteen  have  been  taken  over  by  trust  com¬ 
panies,  and  seven  have  been  converted  into  trust  company  branches. 
Sixteen  closed  during  the  ten  years,  1900  to  1909;  seventeen  during 
the  decade  from  1910  to  1919;  five  from  the  latter  year  to  the  date  of 
writing  in  1928.  A  relatively  small  few  closed  because  of  losses  that 
made  it  inexpedient  to  continue,  the  confidence  of  their  clientele  having 
been  shaken.  Others  closed  because  the  profits  did  not  justify  the  risk, 
either  because  of  a  decline  in  business  in  their  communities  or  because 
the  banking  field  was  overcrowded.  A  large  number  of  consolidations 
were  effected,  entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  competition,  because 
large  corporate  customers  must  be  served  by  large  banks.  A  great 
many  liquidations  or  mergers  were  necessary  because  of  the  increased 
overhead  expenses  incident  to  the  increase  of  prices  during  and  since 
the  war.  Not  a  few  of  the  mergers  with  trust  companies  or  the  change 
into  a  trust  company  branch  has  been  caused  by  the  wider  powers  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  latter  type  of  institution  making  possible  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  on  their  capital. 

The  National  banks  have  been  somewhat  handicapped  in  their  com¬ 
petition  with  the  trust  companies,  a  factor  that  has  tended  to  curtail 
the  profits  of  the  former  but  has  given  a  higher  degree  of  stability  and 
security.  For  example,  National  banks  have  never  been  allowed  to 
invest  in  stocks  (other  than  Federal  Reserve  Bank  stock,  which  they 
must  own  to  the  extent  of  three  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock).  Trust 
companies  are  not  so  restricted.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Law,  in  1913,  National  banks  could  not  invest  in  real  estate 
mortgages,  but  since  that  date  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  so,  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  time  (savings)  deposits.  By  the  law  of 
1927,  the  so-called  McFadden  Act,  this  ’  proportion  was  increased  to 
one-half.  Before  1913,  National  banks  could  not  exercise  any  trust  or 
fiduciary  function,  but  may  now  do  so  upon  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  greatest  discrepancy  in  privileges 
between  the  National  banks  and  the  trust  companies,  however,  oc¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  the  legal  reserve  requirements.  The  Maine 
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law  governing  the  latter  type  of  bank  provides  that  a  fifteen  per  cent 
reserve  must  be  kept  against  demand  deposits.  No  reserve  is  required 
for  savings  deposits.  Of  the  fifteen  per  cent,  nine  per  cent  may  be 
kept  with  other  banks  (usually  Boston  and  New  York)  and  six  per 
cent  may  be  kept  in  United  States  or  Maine  bonds.  In  other  words, 
the  legal  reserve  requirements  of  the  trust  companies  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  onerous.  The  National  banks  in  Maine  (being  located  in  non¬ 
reserve  cities)  are  required  to  keep  as  a  legal  reserve  seven  per  cent 
of  their  demand  deposits  and  three  per  cent  of  their  time  (savings) 
deposits  on  deposit  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  oi  Boston  drawing  no 
interest.  Of  course,  if  a  trust  company  elects  to  join  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  reserve  law  as  the  National 
banks. 

The  preponderance  of  savings  deposits  over  demand  deposits  in  both 
our  National  banks  and  trust  companies  is  not  generally  recognized 
by  the  public.  According  to  the  statements  of  June,  1926,  the  National 
banks  held  over  $84,000,000  savings  deposits  and  over  $38,000,000  de¬ 
mand  deposits.  The  figures  for  the  trust  companies  were  over  $88,000,- 
000  savings  and  over  $41,000,000  demand.  It  immediately  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  exemption  of  the  trust  company  from  any  legal  reserve 
on  savings  deposits  and  the  requirement  that  the  National  bank  keep 
three  per  cent  as  a  non-earning  asset  makes  for  a  difference  in  earnings, 
other  things  being  equal.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  National  banks 
are  favored,  in  that  they  are  not  required  by  the  State  to  pay  any  tax 
on  their  savings  deposits,  as  are  the  trust  companies  and  the  savings 
banks.  Since  this  tax  amounts  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum 
(deductions  are  allowed  for  United  States  bonds,  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  real  estate  mortgages  on  Maine  property  and  such  other  in¬ 
vestments  as  are  exempt  from  tax  to  individuals)  the  National  banks 
are,  in  this  particular,  at  a  decided  advantage.  Membership  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  is  compulsory  for  National  banks  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  charter.  There  is,  of  course,  some  advantage  gained 
by  the  banks  through  their  ability  to  rediscount  commercial  paper  to 
obtain  additional  loaning  ability  during  times  of  stress  or  seasonal  de¬ 
mand.  The  trust  companies  find  that  they  can  accomplish  the  same 
end  by  using  their  Boston  and  New  York  correspondent  banks  as  re¬ 
discounting  banks,  the  latter  being  in  nearly  all  cases  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  latest  legal  development  of  importance  affecting  the  National 
banks  is  the  act  of  1927,  commonly  called  the  McFadden  Act,  after 
the  representative  from  Pennsylvania  who  heads  the  House  Commit- 
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tee  on  Banks  and  Banking.  The  principal  object  of  this  bill  was  to 
restrict  within  the  bounds  prevailing  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed 
the  expansion  of  branches  of  State  banks  and  trust  companies  out¬ 
side  of  their  home  cities.  This  phase  of  the  law  is  more  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  trust  company  section.  The  same  law  permits  Na¬ 
tional  banks,  in  cities  of  25,000  population  or  over  (but  less  than  50,000) 
to  have  one  branch  office  within  their  own  city;  banks  in  cities  of  over 
50,000  but  less  than  100,000  population  may  have  two  branches.  So 
far  as  Maine  is  concerned,  the  cities  affected  are  Lewiston  and  Bangor  in 
the  first  group  and  Portland  in  the  last.  It  is  of  little  practical  impor¬ 
tance  in  solving  some  of  the  competitive  problems  of  the  National  banks. 
The  law  also  sanctions  the  establishment  of  investment  banking  depart¬ 
ments  by  the  National  banks  and  defines  the  regulations  under  which 
such  departments  may  operate.  The  other  important  feature  of  the 
law,  already  mentioned,  is  that  increasing  the  amount  of  real  estate 
mortgages  that  may  be  purchased  by  National  banks. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  future  trend 
of  banking  within  the  State  of  Maine,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  position  of 
the  National  banks.  If  the  past  be  an  accurate  barometer  of  future 
events,  we  may  expect  some  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  and  extremely  undesirable,  in 
light  of  their  excellent  record,  to  have  this  diminishing  process  go  too 
far.  The  high  type  of  management,  the  safeguard  of  painstaking  and 
fearless  Federal  supervision,  and  the  heritage  of  sixty-five  years  of 
sound  banking  are  assets  that  the  State  of  Maine  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

National  banks  in  Maine,  now  in  operation,  in  order  of  incorporation: 


First,  Bath,  1863 
First,  Brunswick,  1864 
First,  Portland,  1864 
First,  Skowhegan,  1864 
First,  Lewiston,  1864 
First,  Damariscotta,  1864 
Bath,  Bath,  1864 
Granite,  Augusta,  1864,  now 
First  Nat.  Granite  Bank 
Ticonic,  Waterville,  1865 
Peoples,  Waterville,  1865 
Thomaston,  Thomaston,  1865 
Canal,  Portland,  1865 
New  Castle,  New  Castle,  1865 
First,  Biddeford,  1865 
Medomak,  Waldoboro,  1865 
Union,  Brunswick,  1865 
Georges,  Thomaston,  1865 
Ocean,  Kennebunk,  1865 


Pejepscot,  Brunswick,  1865 

Calais,  Calais,  1865 

Merchants,  Bangor,  1865 

Rockland,  Rockland,  1865 

Frontier,  Eastport,  1865 

North  Berwick,  North  Berwick,  1865 

York,  Saco,  1865 

Saco,  Saco,  1865 

Norway,  Norway,  1872 

Manufacturers,  Lewiston,  1875 

National  Shoe  and  Leather, 

Auburn,  1875 
Camden,  Camden,  1875 
North,  Rockland,  1875 
Searsport,  Searsport,  1881 
First,  Houlton,  1881 
Limerick,  Limerick,  1882 
Burrill,  Ellsworth,  1887,  now 
Liberty  National 
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Presque  Isle,  Presque  Isle,  1887 
First,  Bar  Harbor,  1889 
Portland,  Portland,  1889 
Pittsfield,  Pittsfield,  1889 
Farmers,  Houlton,  1889 
First,  Farmington,  1890 
Fort  Fairfield,  Fort  Fairfield,  1892 
Chapman.  Portland,  1893 
Phillips,  Phillips,  1894 
Sanford,  Sanford,  1895 
First,  Boothbay  Harbor,  1901 


Peoples,  Farmington,  1901 
Caribou,  Caribou,  1901 
Rumford,  Rumford,  1902 
City,  Belfast,  1904 
Bethel,  Bethel,  1904 
Springvale,  Springvale,  1905 
National  Bank  of  Gardiner, 
Gardiner,  1909 

Kezar  Falls,  Parsonsfield,  1909 
First,  Van  Buren,  1914 
First,  Fort  Kent,  1918 


Trust  Companies — The  latest  development  of  importance  in  Maine 
banking-  has  been  the  steady  and  almost  spectacular  growth  of  the 
trust  companies.  These  institutions  have  been  variously  known  as 
trust  companies,  trust  and  banking  companies,  banking  companies,  and 
trust  and  savings  companies,  but  their  charter  powers  have  always  been 
approximately  the  same,  even  before  the  revision  of  the  banking  laws  in 
1907  provided  for  their  incorporation  by  statute  rather  than  by  special 
charter,  as  had  previously  been  the  case.  Having  been  given  broad  pow¬ 
ers  by  a  succession  of  liberal  legislatures  and  having  had  their  affairs 
guided  by  an  aggressive  and  alert  management,  these  institutions  have 
now  outstripped  both  the  savings  banks  and  the  National  banks  in 
respect  to  total  resources.  That  the  trust  companies  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  result  in  such  a  short  period  of  time — the  years  since 
1900  have  witnessed  the  greatest  expansion — is  reason  enough  for  an 
extended  treatment  of  their  characteristics  and  review  of  their  history. 

The  first  trust  company  in  the  United  States  was  the  Farmers’  Fire 
Insurance  and  Loan  Company,  now  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  established  in  1822.  It  was  given  the  power 
to  make  loans  upon  the  security  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  real  estate, 
and  corporate  stocks.  It  was  also  empowered  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  fire  and  life  insurance  and  could  act  as  trustee  of  estates  and  cor- 
poiate  mortgages.  It  was  prohibited  by  charter,  however,  from  taking 
deposits  and  discounting  promissory  notes,  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange, 
indicating  that  the  intention  of  the  New  York  Legislature  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  becoming  a  competitor  of  the  existing  commercial  banks 
of  discount.  Charters  were  subsequently  granted  to  other  trust  com¬ 
panies,  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  Eastern  States,  but  the  original  purposes  of  these  institutions  were 
intended  to  be  only  those  phases  of  banking  not  permitted  to  National 
banks  and  savings  banks.  Gradually,  either  by  implied  power  of  char¬ 
ter  oi  by  express  Legislative  act,  they  have  become  commercial  banks 
m  fact  lf  not  in  name-  A  small  few,  like  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
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Trust  Company  and  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  of 
Portland  (before  its  merger  into  the  Portland  National  Bank  in  1927) 
adhered  closely  to  their  original  functions.  The  trust  companies  in 
Maine  might  more  properly  be  called  State  banks  with  authority  to  act 
as  trustee.  In  1926,  the  Maine  trust  companies  held  a  total  of  $19,- 
310,000  of  trust  funds  and  sinking  funds  for  corporations,  about  eleven 
per  cent  of  their  total  resources  of  $173,146,000.  Over  ninety  per  cent 
of  these  funds  were  held  by  four  trust  companies,  thirty-one  of  the 
fifty-three  then  doing  business  having  none  at  all. 

After  the  Civil  War  and  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Banking 
System,  Maine  did  not  embark  upon  a  system  of  State  banking  as  did 
all  of  the  western  and  southern,  and  some  of  the  eastern,  States.  Some 
of  the  pre-war  banks,  notably  the  Eastern  Bank  and  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Bangor,  maintained  a  corporate  existence  and  did  an  active 
deposit  business  until  1878.  There  were  three  attempts  to  organize 
new  State  banks  after  this  date.  In  1879,  James  Dunning  and  five  oth¬ 
ers  were  granted  a  charter  for  the  Farmers’  Bank  to  be  located  in 
Bangor,  to  have  “all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
liabilities  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  general  laws,  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  or  allow  said  corporation  to  issue 
bills  to  be  used  as  currency.”  In  1881,  the  Freemans’  Bank,  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  was  chartered.  On  March  16,  1881,  Governor  Plaisted  returned 
to  the  House  his  veto  of  the  charter  of  the  Casco  Bank,  of  Portland, 
because  of  a  clause  which  would  permit  the  issue  of  bank  bills.  This 
objection  was  hardly  more  than  academic,  however,  because  the  court 
had  adready  decided  that  the  ten  per  cent  tax  on  the  note  issues  of 
State  banks  was  lawful.  The  Governor  went  even  farther  in  his  veto 
message  than  this  one  objection  alone  and  said:  “It  would  seem  by 
the  number  of  charters  of  this  character  proposed  to  be  granted,  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Fegislature  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  State 
banks.  That  system  is  obsolete.”  And  yet  in  1883,  two  years  later,  the 
chartering  of  the;  Portland  Trust  Company  unconsciously  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  very  thing  that  the  Governor  wished  to  avoid.  Some  little 
space  has  been  devoted  to  the  above  historical  facts  to  show  the  state 
of  banking  development  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  movement. 

Having  received  its  charter  in  1883,  the  Portland  Trust  Company 
opened  for  business  in  1885.  Its  powers  were  as  follows :  to  receive 
on  deposit  money,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  coin,  valuable  papers,  and 
other  property,  and  of  collecting  and  disbursing  the  principal,  interest 
and  income  of  said  property ;  to  act  as  agent  to  register  and  counter¬ 
sign  bonds  and  stocks ;  to  execute  trusts ;  and  to  hold  real  estate  for  its 
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own  purposes.  The  first  clause  of  the  powers  enumerated  evidently  im¬ 
plies  the  right  to  do  a  banking  business,  although  the  manner  in  which 
the  deposits  received  should  be  invested  was  not  stated.  There  was 
implied  authority  to  accept  both  demand  and  savings  deposits.  The 
company  was  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Bank  Examiner,  was 
required  to  keep  a  reserve  against  deposits,  and  its  stockholders  were 
subject  to  double  liability  in  event  of  failure.  The  Maine  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  with  identical  charter  provisions,  was  incorporated  the  same  year, 
but  was  never  organized.  The  Portland  Trust  Company  was  bought 
by  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  in  1911.  The  People’s  Trust  Company, 
of  Farmington,  was  incorporated  and  organized  in  1885.  It  closed 
in  1913. 

In  1887,  four  more  institutions  received  charters,  the  Eastern  Trust 
and  Banking  Company,  of  Bangor;  the  Oxford  County  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Norway;  the  Northern  Banking  Company,  of  Portland;  and 
the  Bar  Harbor  Trust  and  Banking  Company.  The  first  and  the  last- 
named  are  still  in  operation,  being  now  the  oldest  trust  companies  in 
the  State.  The  Northern  Banking  Company,  although  having  authority 
to  exercise  trust  functions,  was  further  empowered  to  guarantee  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  of  mortgages  of  real  estate  and  issue  bonds  or  de¬ 
bentures  secured  by  assignment  of  mortgages  of  real  estate  held  and 
owned  by  it.  It  was  the  extensive  issuance  of  its  debentures  secured 
by  western  farm  mortgages  that  caused  the  failure  of  its  business  in 
1897.  The  Oxford  County  Loan  Association  was  given  similar  privi¬ 
leges  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  business  it  may  be 
improper  to  class  them  as  “trust  companies.”  Another  provision  that 
was  incorporated  into  most  of  the  early  trust  company  charters  was 
the  right  to  establish  “agencies”  anywhere  within  the  State,  and  later, 
to  establish  branches  at  designated  places.  Stimulated  by  lack  of  re¬ 
striction  on  loans  and  the  absence  of  any  definite  capital  requirement 
(before  1901,  National  banks  could  not  be  organized  with  a  capital  less 
than  $50,000)  based  on  population,  a  veritable  avalanche  of  trust  com¬ 
panies  were  projected  all  over  the  State.  By  actual  count,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  charters  granted  from  1887  to  1907  inclusive  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  of  which  only  forty-two  were  organized.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  extensions  of  time  that  companies  that  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  their  charter  rights  were  compelled  to  get  from 
succeeding  legislatures  to  keep  their  charters  in  force.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  practice,  the  Bluehill  Trust  and  Banking  Company  was 
first  incorporated  in  1897.  It  secured  extensions  from  the  legislatures 
of  the  years  1899,  1901,  1905,  1907,  and  1909.  Without  doubt,  the 
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would-be  bankers  of  Bluehill  would  still  have  their  charter  in  force  if 
the  custom  of  former  years  prevailed. 

As  early  as  1893  the  indiscriminate  policy  of  chartering  the  new 
banks  (it  is  entirely  proper  to  refer  to  them  by  this  name)  came  in  for 
condemnation  by  the  Governor,  his  statement  being  that  “the  present 
laws  applicable  to  such  institutions  are  not  complimentary  or  creditable 
to  the  high  financial  standing  and  credit  of  our  State.”  In  1895,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Legislature,  in  granting  charters  to  a  number  of  trust  com¬ 
panies,  inserted  the  following  provisions :  each  trustee  or  director  must 
own  ten  shares  of  stock;  companies  could  not  loan  or  discount  on  the 
security  of  their  own  stock;  a  surplus  fund  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
capital  must  be  accumulated  out  of  earnings ;  no  debenture  bonds  may 
be  issued;  and  “if  upon  examination  of  the  company,  the  Bank  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  of  the  opinion  that  its  investments  are  not  in  accordance 
with  a  law,  or  said  corporation  is  insolvent,  or  its  condition  such  as  to 
render  its  further  proceedings  hazardous  to  the  public  or  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  exceeded  its  powers,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the 
law,  he  shall  have  such  authority  and  take  such  action  as  is  provided 
for  in  the  case  of  savings  banks.”  The  Legislature  of  1901,  acting  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bank  Examiner  in  his  1900  report,  enacted 
into  general  law  the  restrictions  that  had  been  incorporated  in  the  trust 
company  charters  granted  after  1895.  This  act  also  specified  that  no 
branches  of  trust  companies  could  be  established  except  by  special 
legislation.  The  law  has  since  been  changed  so  that  both  the  granting 
of  new  trust  company  charters  and  the  establishment  of  branches  are 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Bank  Commissioner. 

The  branch  banking  question  is  one  that  has  invoked  not  only 
local  but  national  discussion.  In  Maine,  the  trust  companies  very 
early  embarked  on  a  policy  of  establishing  branches  either  under  charter 
privileges  or  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  In  1900  there  were  eight  trust 
company  branches,  the  Waterville  Trust  Company  having  half  of  the 
total.  In  1927  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty-eight.  The  law  at 
present  provides  that  a  trust  company  may,  on  approval  of  the  Bank 
Commissioner,  establish  a  branch  in  its  own  or  any  contiguous  county. 
Unquestionably,  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
operation  of  branches  both  to  the  bank  to  whom  they  belong  and  the 
communities  that  they  serve.  The  successful  operation  of  branches, 
however,  is  contingent  upon  the  wise  selection  of  managers  and  fair 
treatment  of  customers1  in  the  branch  towns  and  cities.  The  McFadden 
Act  cited  in  the  National  bank  section  has  materially  altered  the  status 
of  branch  banking  within  those  States  like  Maine,  where  branches  are 
permitted.  It  provides  that  any  State  bank  or  trust  company  belonging 
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to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed  may 
retain  the  branches  that  it  had  as  of  that  date.  If  any  such  bank  acquires 
new  branches  thereafter,  it  must  withdraw  from  the  system  and  if  any 
State  bank  or  trust  company  seeks  admission  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  at  any  future  time  one  of  the  conditions  of  membership  shall 
be  that  it  give  up  any  branches  acquired  after  the  law  was  passed. 

On  account  of  the  higher  reserve  requirements  demanded  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  law  only  four  of  the  Maine  trust  companies  have  sought 
membership,  these  being  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Portland, 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Ellsworth,  the  Sanford  Trust  Company, 
and  the  Merrill  Trust  Company  of  Bangor.  The  latter  withdrew  after 
acquiring  the  Old  Town  Trust  Company  in  1927,  the  bank  at  Old  Town, 
together  with  its  branch  at  Orono,  being  made  branches  of  the  Bangor 
bank.  The  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Portland  has,  since  1927, 
acquired  the  ownership  of  the  Westbrook  Trust  Company  and  has 
established  as  a  separately  incorporated  institution  the  Yarmouth  Fidel¬ 
ity  Trust  Company.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  evident  intention  of  this 
institution  to  retain  its  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
control  other  banks  through  stock  ownership.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
additional  branches  will  continue  to  be  established  in  the  future,  by 
banks  not  members  of  the  system. 

Since  1901  the  trust  companies  have  been  under  the  same  general 
law  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  savings  deposits  that  the  savings 
banks  have  been  taxed  under.  This  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
(after  non-taxable  items  have  been  deducted)  is  really  a  tax  on  the 
depositors  themselves,  not  on  the  banks  for  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
could  be  paid  if  no  such  tax  were  levied.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  our  tax 
laws  that  the  savings  depositor  pays  about  ten  per  cent  of  his  income 
from  the  deposit  to  the  State  (this  approximation  is  derived  by  assuming 
that  where  he  is  now  paid  four  per  cent  he  might  be  getting  four  and 
one-half)  while  the  owners  of  taxable  securities  and  demand  deposits 
in  actual  fact  are  rarely  taxed  at  all.  The  growth  of  savings  deposits 
in  both  the  trust  companies  and  the  National  banks  in  recent  years 
has  been  amazing.  From  1915  to  1920,  while  the  deposits  of  the  savings 
banks  increased  but  7.3  per;  cent,  those  of  the  trust  companies  increased 
95.9  per  cent  and  those  of  the  National  banks  70.2  per  cent.  For  the 
period  from  1920  to  1925  the  figures  for  the  three  types  of  banks  were, 
respectively,  3.8  per  cent,  26.6  per  cent  and  48.6  per  cent.  How  to 
protect  these  savings  deposits  in  commercial  banks  is  a  real  problem  that 
is  a  live  issue  in  Maine  today. 

All  of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  require  their  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  to  invest  their  savings  deposits  in  the  same 
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manner  that  the  savings  banks  of  their  respective  States  are  required 
to  do.  Maine  has  not  yet  followed  its  neighbors  all  the  way.  In  1911 
the  Legislature  recognized  the  difference  in  nature  between  a  checking 
deposit  and  a  savings  account  in  a  trust  company  by  requiring  that 
“every  trust  company  soliciting  or  receiving  savings  deposits  shall 
segregate  and  set  apart  and  at  all  times  keep  on  hand  so  segregated 
and  set  apart,  assets  at  least  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  deposits 
to  be  held  for  the  security  and  payment  of  such  deposits.”  This  is  the 
law  under  which  the  trust  companies  are  operating  at  the  present  time 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  honest  persons,  is  a  satisfactory  law  that 
both  protects  the  depositor  and  allows  the  banks  the  choice  of  such 
investments  as  will  give  them  a  fair  return  on  their  savings  accounts. 
The  opponents  of  the  present  law  would  adopt  the  law  in  force  within 
the  States  mentioned  above.  Their  contention  is  that  a  savings  deposit 
is  as  much  a  trust  fund  if  located  in  a  trust  company  as  it  is  if  located  in 
a  savings  bank  and  that  if  the  State  has  seen  fit  to  protect  the  latter 
by  strict  investment  laws  it  should  also  do  the  same  with  the  former. 
A  measure  designed  to  accomplish  this  result  has  twice  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  but  has  both  times  met  defeat  in  the  Committee  on 
Banks  and  Banking. 

Going  back  to  the  year  1907  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  development 
of  other  phases  of  trust  company  history,  we  find  that  in  this  year  a 
comprehensive  law  was  passed  for  the  statutory  regulation  of  this  type 
of  bank.  Such  a  law  had  been  very  strongly  urged  by  the  Bank  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1904  and  again  in  1906.  In  addition  to  previous  restiictions 
the  law  of  1907  provided  that:  trust  companies  should  be  organized 
without  special  charter,  making  their  powers  and  duties  uniform.  The 
banking  department  was  given  a  practical  veto  power  on  new  com¬ 
panies  ;  restriction  of  loans  to  one  individual  or  interest  was  made 
uniform  with  the  National  Bank  Law  and  any  director  voting  an  illegal 
loan  was  made  criminally  responsible  besides  being  individually  liable 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  loan ;  capital  requirements  based  on  population 
were  $25,000  for  a  town  or  city  of  not  more  than  five  thousand,  $50,000 
from  five  to  ten  thousand,  $75,000  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  $100,000  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand,  and  $150,000  for  over 
thirty  thousand;  branches  could  be  established  only  on  approval  of 
the  Bank  Examiner  in  the  county  where  the  home  office  was  located 
or  in  a  contiguous  county.  The  rate  of  progress  of  the  trust  companies 
up  to  1907  had  been  astonishing  but  their  total  assets  at  that  time  were 
still  smaller  than  those  of  either  the  savings  or  the  National  banks. 
These  gains  had  been  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  loss.  Only  four 
trust  companies  had  been  closed  before  this  date  and  the  liquidation 
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of  their  affairs  had  resulted  in  a  loss  of  only  $4,180  to  depositors,  this 
loss  being  in  one  of  the  early  “debenture”  companies. 

The  years  following  1907  show  a  rapid  and  constant  growth  in  trust 
company  business.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  was  acquired 
by  the  absorption  of  National  banks  and  savings  banks,  there  having 
been  taken  over  in  all  by  the  trust  companies  twenty-three  National 
banks  and  eight  savings  banks.  Two  of  Maine’s  largest  trust  com¬ 
panies,  the  Merrill  of  Bangor  and  the  Fidelity  of  Portland,  have  reached 
their  present  size  largely  through  mergers.  The  former,  organized  in 
1903,  bought  the  Kenduskeag  National  in  1906,  the  Veazie  National 
in  1908,  the  Second  National  in  1917,  and  the  First  National  in  1928. 
Its  branch  in  Machias  was  formerly  the  Machias  National,  that  in 
Bucksport  was  the  Bucksport  National,  that  in  Dexter  was  the  Dexter 
Trust  and  Banking  Company,  and  the  Old  Town  and  Orono  branches 
were  formerly  the  Old  Town  Trust  Company.  The  Fidelity  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Portland  has  had  a  similar  career.  Established  in  1906,  it 
acquired  the  National  Traders  Bank  in  1908,  the  Portland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  in  1911,  and  the  United  States  Trust  Company  in  1926.  Its  stock 
ownership  of  the  Westbrook  Trust  Company  and  the  Yarmouth  Fidelity 
Trust  Company,  although  not  wholly  reflecting  their  total  resources, 
makes  it  practically  the  largest  bank  in  the  State. 

The  Maine  Legislature  in  1915  passed  an  act  giving  to  trust  com¬ 
panies  the  right  to  join  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Although  member¬ 
ship  is  compulsory  for  National  banks,  it  is  optional  for  State  banks 
and  trust  companies.  It  was  expected  by  advocates  of  the  system  that 
a  large  number  of  State  institutions  would  become  members  because  of 
the  facilities  offered  for  the  rediscount  of  commercial  paper.  Actually,  the 
membership  of  such  State  banks  has  been  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  number,  only  three  in  Maine  belonging  at  the  present  time.  Some 
may  criticize  the  attitude  of  the  trust  companies,  because  they  are 
undoubtedly  getting  the  advantages  of  the  system  without  bearing  any 
of  its  burdens.  The  individual  banks  cannot  be  blamed,  however, 
for  their  desire  to  keep  their  earnings  as  high  as  possible. 

Due  to  the  inequalities  in  the  manner  of  taxing  stock  by  the  different 
municipalities  before  1921,  a  law  was  enacted  in  that  year  which  made 
uniform  the  property  tax  on  trust  company  and  National  bank  shares. 
The  present  method  is  to  have  each  bank  report  to  the  Bank  Com¬ 
missioner  the  figures  necessary  for  the  proper  valuation  of  its  shares. 
This  computation  is  made  and  all  stock  is  taxed  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
fifteen  mills  per  dollar.  The  tax  is  then  remitted  by  the  State  to  the 
municipalities  where  the  bank  stockholders  reside,  the  tax  on  non¬ 
resident  stock  going  to  the  town  or  city  where  the  bank  is  located. 
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This  is  an  equitable  method  of  assessment,  whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  the  rate  of  taxation.  Bank  stock  as  a  class  of  intangible  property 
has  always  been  unjustly  discriminated  against  because  other  stocks 
and  bonds  tend  to  escape  taxation  by  not  being  valued  at  all. 

There  was  another  revision  of  the  banking  law  in  1923,  among  the 
provisions  of  importance  affecting  the  trust  companies,  the  following 
being  of  importance :  a  surplus  fund  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock 
must  be  accumulated  (formerly  the  requirement  was  twenty-five  per 
cent)  ;  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  banks  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
combined  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  except  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  a  run  or  preventing  the  wasteful  sale  of  assets ;  the  powers 
of  the  Bank  Commissioner  are  enlarged  and  broadened.  With  the 
exception  of  the  privilege  that  trust  companies  have  of  investing  their 
funds  in  stocks,  the  Maine  law  governing  these  banks  is  about  as  con¬ 
servative  as  the  Federal  law  governing  National  banks.  With  a  banking 
department  and  an  Attorney-General  that  are  not  afraid  to  do  their 
legal  duty  in  cases  of  breach  of  the  laws,  the  Maine  trust  companies 
ought,  in  the  future,  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  success 
that  they  have  already  had.  Since  1907,  there  have  been  failures  in 
Waterville,  Pittsfield,  Sanford,  Wiscasset,  and  Belfast  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  to  be  deprecated.  With  these  exceptions,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Maine  trust  companies  can  be  commended  for  its  ability 
to  combine  security  with  progress.  Judging  from  the  progress  that 
Maine  is  making,  based  on  the  increase  in  its  banking  deposits  and  its 
banking  resources,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  three  types  of  institutions, 
savings  banks,  National  banks,  and  trust  companies,  cannot  compete 
on  a  basis  that  will  mean  prosperity  for  all. 

Trust  companies  in  Maine,  now  in  operation,  in  order  of  their 
organization : 


Eastern  Trust  &  Bk.  Co.,  Bangor,  1887 
,Bar  Harbor  Bk.  &  Tr.  Co.  Bar  Harbor, 
1887 

Maine  Tr.  &  Bk.  Co.,  Gardiner,  1891 
Aroostook  Tr.  &  Bk.  Co.,  Caribou,  1891 
Merchants’  Tr.  &  Bk.  Co.,  Presque 
Isle,  1891 

Augusta  S.  D.  &  Tr.  Co.,  Augusta,  1894 
Rumford  Falls  Tr.  Co.,  Rumford,  1895 
Livermore  Falls  Tr.  &  Bk.  Co.,  Liver¬ 
more  Falls,  1896 

Lewiston  Tr.  &  S.  D.  Co.  Lewiston, 
1897 

Bath  Trust  Co.,  Bath,  1902 

Fort  Kent  Tr.  Co.,  Fort  Kent,  1903 


Merrill  Tr.  Co.,  Bangor,  1903 
Security  Tr.  Co.,  Rockland,  1903 
International  Tr.  &  Bk.  Co.,  Calais, 
1903 

Van  Buren  Trust  Co.,  Van  Buren,  1905 
Kineo  Trust  Co.,  Dover,  1905 
Houlton  Trust  Co.,  Houlton,  1905 
Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Portland,  1906 
Guilford  Trust  Co.,  Guilford,  1906 
Rangeley  Trust  Co.,  Rangeley,  1906 
State  Trust  Co.,  Augusta,  1906 
Millinocket  Tr.  Co.,  Millinocket,  1906 
Stockton  Springs  Tr.  Co.,  Stockton 
Springs,  1906 

Mars  Hill  Trust  Co.,  Mars  Hill,  1907 
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Frontier  Tr.  Co.,  Fort  Fairfield,  1907 
Union  Trust  Co.,  Ellsworth,  1907 
Paris  Trust  Co.,  South  Paris,  1908 
Lubec  Trust  &  Bk.  Co.,  Lubec,  1908 
Hallowell  Tr.  &  Bk.  Co.,  Hallowed, 

1910 

Skowhegan  Trust  Co.,  Skowhegan, 

1911 

Wilton  Trust  Co.,  Wilton,  1912 
Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  Lincoln,  1913 
Forest  City  Tr.  Co.,  Portland,  1914 
Sanford  Trust  Co.,  Sanford,  1915 
Casco  Mercantile  Tr.  Co.,  Portland, 
1915 

Newport  Trust  Co.,  Newport,  1916 


Peppered  Trust  Co.,  Biddeford,  1917 
First  Auburn  Trust  Co.,  Auburn,  1917 
Camden  Sav.  &  Tr.  Co.,  Camden,  1917 
Limestone  Tr.  Co.,  Limestone,  1917 
Ashland  Trust  Co.,  Ashland,  1917 
Katahdin  Trust  Co.,  Patten,  1918 
Fairfield  Sav.  &  Tr.  Fairfield,  1919 
York  County  Trust  Co.,  York,  1919 
Washburn  Trust  Co.,  Washburn,  1920 
Corinna  Trust  Co.,  Corinna,  1920 
Danforth  Trust  Co.,  Danforth,  1921 
Federal  Trust  Co.,  Waterville,  1924 
Gardiner  Trust  Co.,  Gardiner,  1927 
Yarmouth  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  1928 


Loan  and  Building  Associations — One  other  group  of  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  activities  of  which  touch  very  intimately  the  life  and  welfare 
of  a  large  number  of  Maine’s  citizens,  is  that  of  the  loan  and  building 
associations.  Of  these  there  were  thirty-six  active  at  the  end  of  1927, 
a  decrease  of  one  as  compared  with  1926,  with  more  than  26,000  share¬ 
holders. 

The  oldest  of  these  associations,  still  active,  is  the  Casco  Loan  and 
Building  Association  of  Portland,  founded  in  1888.  The  most  recently 
established  is  the  Pine  State  Loan  and  Building  Association,  also  of 
Portland,  founded  in  1923.  Of  course,  the  number  of  active  associations 
varies  from  year  to  year,  some  of  them  continuously  dropping  out,  as 
their  business  is  wound  up,  while  others  are  being  started  up.  In  recent 
years,  however,  this  variation  has  been  very  slight,  and  the  majority 
of  the  existing  associations  has  been  in  business  for  a  considerable  period 
of  years. 

In  1928  Portland  had  the  largest  number,  nine.  Lewiston  had  two, 
while  one  each  was  located  at  Auburn,  Augusta,  Bangor,  Bar  Harbor, 
Belfast,  Biddeford,  Brunswick,  Bucksport,  Dexter,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Ells¬ 
worth,  Gardiner,  Guilford,  Hallowed,  Kennebunk,  Mechanic  Falls,  Old 
Town,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Sanford,  Skowhegan,  South  Paris,  South 
Portland,  Waldoboro,  and  Waterville. 

Five  of  these  had  total  resources  and  liabilities  in  excess  of  $1,000,000, 
Portland  having  three  of  these  and  Augusta  and  Bangor  one  each.  The 
largest  was  the  Cumberland  Loan  and  Building  Association  of  Portland, 
with  total  resources  and  liabilities,  as  of  June  30,  1927,  of  $3,628,482^ 
Only  six  had  total  resources  and  liabilities  of  less  than  $100,000,  one 
being  in  Portland  and  the  others  in  Bucksport,  Guilford,  Mechanic  Falls, 
Richmond,  and  Waldoboro.  The  smallest  of  these  was  the  Richmond 
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Loan  and  Building  Association,  with  total  resources  and  liabilities  of 
$18,437. 

The  total  resources  and  liabilities  of  thirty-six  associations  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1927,  as  reported  by  the  State  Bank  Commissioner,  were 
$20,090,414.86.  This  was  a  considerable  increase  over  1926,  when,  on 
the  same  date,  thirty-seven  associations  reported  $18,382,557.87.  For 
1927  the  largest  separate  items  amongst  the  resources  were :  Loans  on 
mortgages  of  real  estate,  $19,154,570;  loans  on  shares,  $295,691;  real 
estate  foreclosure,  $217,384;  and  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit,  $361,795. 
The  principal  items  making  up  the  total  liabilities  were:  Accumulated 
capital,  $15,470,033;  matured  shares,  $1,449,008;  bills  payable,  $979,766; 
advance  payments,  $808,520;  profits,  $678,824;  guaranty  fund,  $592,172; 
and  due  on  loans,  $108,210. 

The  growth  of  these  financial  institutions  may  be  readily  seen  from 
the  following  table : 


Year 

Number 

Resources 

1890 

24 

$  633,059 

1895 

33 

2,469,884 

1900 

33 

2,862,178 

1905 

35 

3,192,473 

1910 

35 

4,343,975 

1915 

37 

5,957,696 

1920 

39 

9,248,960 

1925 

39 

16,196,421 

The  mutual  interests  of  all  the  Maine  loan  and  building  associations 
have  been  very  ably  represented  since  1900  by  a  very  active  organization, 
the  Maine  League  of  Loan  and  Building  Associations,  organized  in 
Portland,  at  the  Falmouth  Hotel,  May  10,  1900. 

At  the  organization  meeting  there  were  present:  Colonel  Fred  N. 
Dow,  Colonel  Henry  S.  Osgood,  Hon.  Edward  C.  Reynolds,  Brice  M. 
Edwards,  Fred  E.  Briggs,  Joseph  H.  Hutchinson,  Scott  Wilson,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  and  Alpheus  L. 
Hanscom,  of  Portland;  J.  P.  Hutchinson,  of  Auburn;  Thomas  J.  Lynch, 
of  Augusta  ;  John  Furbish,  Charles  E.  Townsend,  and  Harry  F.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Brunswick;  A.  A.  Springall,  of  Dexter;  D.  F.  Danforth,  of  Gardi¬ 
ner;  Harry  O.  Gurdy,  of  Rockland;  Frank  A.  Nolin,  of  Skowhegan ; 
H.  G.  Hutchinson  and  G.  W.  Weymouth,  of  Biddeford;  G.  L.  Arnold 
and  R.  W.  Hughes,  of  Foxcroft;  Sidney  T.  Fuller,  of  Kennebunk;  and 
W.  B.  Patterson,  of  Wiscasset.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Alpheus  L.  Hanscom,  and  a  temporary  organization  was  made,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Colonel  Fred  N.  Dow,  chairman,  and  Alpheus  L.  Hanscom, 
secretary. 
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The  By-Laws  were  adopted  at  that  time,  and  the  records  show  that 
the  following-  officers  were  elected:  President,  Edward  C.  Reynolds, 
of  South  Portland;  vice-president,  Lewis  W.  Haskell,  of  Auburn;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Alpheus  L.  Hanscom,  of  Portland;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  George  W.  Vickery,  of  Augusta;  Harry  O.  Gurdy,  of  Rockland; 
Sidney  T.  Fuller,  of  Kennebunk;  Norman  H.  Fay,  of  Dexter;  and 
Frank  A.  Nolin,  of  Skowhegan. 

The  officers  in  1928  were :  President,  L.  Eugene  Thayer,  of  Water- 
ville;  vice-president,  B.  E.  Clark,  of  Bar  Harbor,  now  deceased;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Leo  Gardner  Shesong,  of  Portland;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  R.  F.  Partridge,  of  Augusta;  C.  H.  Adams,  of  Bangor;  R.  W. 
Smith,  of  Auburn;  F.  M.  Ross,  of  Kennebunk;  and  T.  A.  Sanders,  of 
Portland. 

Its  aims  and  purposes  are:  To  promote  the  interests  of  Loan  and 
Building  Associations  as  a  whole ;  to  assist  in  any  needed  Legislation ; 
to  meet  in  friendly  intercourse  for  mutual  benefit;  to  recommend  such 
changes  in  the  Law  governing  loan  and  building  associations  as  shall 
be  found  by  experience  to  be  desirable ;  to  promote  and  forward  any 
measure  having  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  Associations ;  to  meet 
in  conference  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

In  furthering  these  purposes  meetings  are  held  each  year  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  executive  committee.  The  practice 
is  to  meet  at  Augusta,  alternating  years,  when  the  Legislature  is  in 
session  there,  in  other  years  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  selected 
by  the  executive  committee,  usually  during  the  month  of  September. 

The  outstanding  achievement  to  the  credit  of  the  State  League  was 
the  bringing  of  the  United  States  League  of  Local  Loan  and  Building 
Associations  convention  to  Portland,  in  1922,  and  the  revision  of  the 
Maine  Banking  laws,  relating  to  loan  and  building  associations  in  1923. 

Miscellaneous  Banking  Institutions — There  should  be  mentioned  here 
also  several  minor  financial  institutions  which  cannot  be  properly  classi¬ 
fied  with  any  of  the  major  groups  described  so  far. 

The  sixty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioner,  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1926,  the  latest  document  of  this  type 
available,  mentions  six  such  enterprises,  four  loan  companies,  one  indus¬ 
trial  bank,  and  one  credit  union.  One  of  the  loan  companies,  the  Mutual 
Loan  Society  of  Lewiston,  at  that  time  was  being  liquidated.  The  other 
loan  companies  were:  the  Portland  Morris  Plan  Bank,  the  Portland 
Mutual  Loan  Association,  and  the  Providence  Loan  Company  of  Port¬ 
land,  these  four  companies  having  total  assets  of  $1,050,387.  The  single 
credit  union  was  the  Telephone  Workers’  Credit  Union  of  Portland, 
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with  assets  of  $58,733.  The  Portland  Morris  Plan  Bank,  besides  doing 
a  loan  business,  is  also  an  industrial  bank  and  in  this  respect  its  assets 
were  given  as  $508,209. 

In  1928  there  was  also  organized  at  Portland  the  first  title  guaranty 
company  in  Maine,  the  Casco  Title  Guaranty  Company.  Under  the 
terms  of  its  incorporation  its  capital  is  to  be  from  $100,000  to  $500,000, 
of  which  $50,000  with  a  surplus  of  $10,000  has  been  paid  in.  Prominent 
Portland  financiers  and  business  men  make  up  its  board  of  directors 
and  its  officers.  Though  the  special  charter  granted  to  it  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  permits  dealing  in  loans  and  mortgages,  guaranteeing  mortgages, 
realty  bonds  and  titles  to  real  estate,  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  payment 
for  all  interest  and  principal  on  mortgages  supervised  by  it,  the  company 
will  confine  its  work  in  the  beginning  to  the  guarantee  of  real  estate 
titles  both  for  purchasers  of  property  and  mortgage  holders. 

In  1926  there  were  also  twenty-four  licensed  loan  agencies,  most  of 
them  small  enterprises,  loaning  approximately  $400,000  in  amounts  of 
$300  or  less  to  each  borrower. 

A  financial  institution  in  a  class  all  by  itself,  is  the  Maine  Real  Estate 
Title  Company  of  Bangor.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Merrill  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bangor  and  was  chartered  by  the  1915  Legislature.  It  is  a 
mortgage-bond  company  of  a  type  extensively  and  successfully  operated 
in  many  other  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  empowered 
to  loan  money  on  real  estate  located  anywhere  within  the  State  of 
Maine  and  to  issue  bonds  secured  by  the  pledge  of  such  mortgages 
deposited  with  a  trustee.  Limited  in  the  total  of  its  loans  only  by  the 
amount  of  money  which  it  can  realize  from  the  sale  of  its  bonds,  it  can 
make  mortgage  loans  with  greater  freedom  than  any  other  financial 
institution.  It  is  the  only  company  of  this  type  in  Maine  and  makes  loans 
only  on  first  mortgages  on  productive  real  estate.  It  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  in  September,  1915.  In  1928  it  had  a  capital  of  $100,000,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  of  $39,717,  bonds  outstanding  amounting  to 
$585,500,  holds  mortgages  of  $717,000,  and  has  other  assets  of  $8,100.  It 
is  subject  to  examination  by  the  Bank  Commissioner,  and  its  stock¬ 
holders  are  under  double  liability,  like  those  of  any  other  banking  insti¬ 
tution.  Its  officers  in  1928  were:  Henry  W.  Cushman,  president;  H. 
H.  Colby,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System  is  concerned,  Maine  is 
covered  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  beginning  with  August  7,  1916,  and  ending  with  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1926,  this  bank  loaned  a  total  of  $7,636,000  to  2,782  Maine 
borrowers,  who  mortgaged  for  this  purpose  364,000  acres. 
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As  far  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  System  is  concerned,  Maine  be¬ 
longs  to  the  district  covered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Boston. 

Only  two  Maine  cities,  Portland  and  Bangor,  maintain  Clearing 
Houses.  The  Portland  Clearings  in  1926  were  $187,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $170,800,000  in  1925,  $158,200,000  in  1920,  $101,000,000  in  1915,  and 
$99,400,000  in  1910.  The  Bangor  Clearings  in  1926  were  $38,900,000, 
as  compared  with  $37,800,000  in  1925,  $46,500,000  in  1920,  $21,700,000 
in  1915,  and  $20,100,000  in  1910. 

Insurance — Though  the  various  forms  of  insurance  activities  are, 
perhaps,  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  banking  activities,  they 
are  sufficiently  closely  related  to  them  to  merit  mention  here. 

Maine  has  a  large  and  prosperous  life  insurance  company  of  its  own, 
the  Union  Mutual  of  Portland,  a  short  history  of  which  will  be  found 
herewith. 

The  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated  July 
17,  1848,  under  the  laws  of  Maine  and  commenced  business  in  October, 
1849.  It  is  the  eighth  oldest  Old  Line  Insurance  Company  in  the 
United  States  and  is  antedated  by  the  oldest  American  company  by  only 
five  years. 

The  organizers  of  the  company  were  residents  of  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  and  New  York.  Since  1881  the  home  office  of  the 
company  has  been  located  in  a  building  owned  by  the  company,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Exchange  streets,  in  Portland,  directly 
opposite  City  Hall. 

The  first  president  of  the  company  was  Elisha  B.  Pratt,  of  Boston, 
who  served  until  1861  at  which  time  his  death  occurred,  and  the  first 

policy  issued  by  the  company,  which  was  upon  his  life,  then  became 
a  claim. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company,  who  have  all  been  long  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  are  :  Arthur  L.  Bates,  president ;  J.  Frank  Lang, 
vice-president;  Sylvan  B.  Phillips,  second  vice-president  and  secretary; 
Fred  A.  Hamblen,  actuary;  Harold  D.  Lang,  assistant  secretary;  Albert 
E.  Awde,  medical  director. 

At  the  close  of  1927  there  were  37,095  policies  in  force,  representing 
$77,417,659  o f  insurance  and  the  assets  of  the  company  aggregated 
$20,758,493.07.  S 

The  company  has  sixteen  agents  in  the  State  of  Maine,  of  more  or 
less  activity,  with  over  $10,000,000  of  insurance  in  force  upon  the  lives 
of  residents  of  Maine,  but  the  greater  portion  of  its  activities  are  in 
twenty-two  other  States  outside  of  Maine  from  which  points  a  large 
part  of  its  business  comes. 
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The  company  has  a  highly  regarded  and  conservative  list  of  securi¬ 
ties.  Its  investment  policy  is  to  purchase  government  and  public 
utility  bonds  of  the  highest  grade,  and  first  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  was  the  first  or  among  the  first  to 
adopt  many  of  the  now  standard  practices  in  the  business,  such  as  the 
allowing  of  different  values  for  policies  in  event  of  non-payment  of 
premiums,  particularly  in  the  form  of  extension  of  insurance,  having 
urged  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  pass  a  law  which  would  prevent 
the  forfeiture  of  policies  for  the  non-payment  of  premiums  if  there  was 

still  value  to  the  policy  under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  Union  Mutual  issued  what  was  probably  the  first  endowment  pol¬ 
icy  ever  written  in  this  country  in  1850  and  paid  probably  the  first 
endowment  policy  to  reach  its  maturity  in  this  country,  this  settlement 

having  been  made  in  1859. 

According  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Maine  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  1926,  thirty-six  other  life  insurance  companies'  were 
also  writing  ordinary  life  insurance  policies  in  Maine  in  that  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  had  in  force  in  Maine  policies  amounting  to  over 
S323  000  000  Seven  companies  were  also  writing  so-called  group  in- 
surance  the  policies  of  that  type  in  force  in  Maine  on  December  31, 
1926  amounting  to  almost  $29,000,000,  while  five  companies,  engaged 
in  industrial  insurance,  had  policies  of  more  than  $86,000,000.  The  grand 
total  of  all  kinds  of  life  insurance  policies  in  force  in  Maine  at  the  end 
of  1926,  therefore,  was  in  excess  of  $438,000,000,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  about  $40,000,000. 

The  same  report  shows  for  the  same  year  a  very  large  number  o 
fire  and  other  general  insurance  companies  very  active  in  Maine,  none 
of  which,  however,  were  Maine  companies.  The  grand  total  of  net 
risks  written  by  these  reached  the  large  amount  of  $935,000,000.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  risks  were  fire  risks,  with  marine  and  motor 
vehicles  taking  second  and  third  place,  respectively,  and  twelve  other 
types  of  risks  likewise1  being  represented  in  varying  degrees. 

There  were  also  reported  fifty-two  Maine  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
companies  as  having  written  during  1926  fire  risks  amounting  to  more 
than  $28,663,000,  many  of  these  companies  being  Mutual  Farmers 

companies.  _  .  . 

Still  another  group  of  companies  were  active  during  19-6  m  writing 

policies  covering  some  twenty  different  kinds  of  risks,  such  as  accident, 
health,  liability,  workmen’s  compensation,  fidelity,  surety,  glass,  burg¬ 
lary,  etc.  One  of  these  was  a  Maine  company,  the  Augusta  Mutual  Plate 
Glass  Company.  They  received  during  1926  premiums  totaling  more 

than  $4,500,000. 
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In  closing  this  chapter  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Maine  Bankers’ 
Association.  This  organization  had  its  origin  in  a  preliminary  meeting 
held  at  Augusta,  February  17,  1900,  at  which  C.  H.  Hichborn  acted  as 
chairman  and  J.  R.  Gould  as  secretary.  These  two  gentlemen,  together 
with  Bion  Wilson,  called  an  organization  meeting,  which  met  one  month 
later,  March  17,  1900,  at  Portland,  when  the  Maine  Bankers’  Association 
really  came  into  being.  Mr.  Hichborn  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Gould 
secretary,  and  Charles  G.  Allen  vice-president.  These  first  officers 
served  until  1902,  since  which  year  annual  elections  have  been  held.  A 
succession  of  prominent  Maine  bankers  have  served  as  presidents,  and 
each  year  the  vice-president  of  the  previous  year  was  elected  president. 
In  its  twenty-eight  years  of  successful  and  useful  existence  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  had  only  three  secretaries,  Mr.  Gould  serving  until  1907,  Hascall 
S.  Hall  until  1915,  and  Edward  S.  Kennard  since  1915.  In  1927-28  the 
officers  were:  E.  E.  Parker,  Lewiston,  president;  H.  L.  Pishon,  Augusta, 
and  R.  A.  Bramhall,  Portland,  vice-presidents;  Edward  S.  Kennard, 
Rumford,  secretary;  G.  A.  Safford,  Hallowell,  treasurer.  In  1928  the 
association  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  According  to  its 
constitution  the  object  of  the  association  is: 


To  promote  the  general  welfare  and  usefulness  of  banks  and  banking  institu- 
10ns,  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  together  with  the  practical  benefits  derived 
rom  personal  acquaintances  and  from  discussion  of  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
banking  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  especially  in  order  to 
secure  the  proper  consideration  of  questions  regarding  the  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  usages,  customs  and  laws  which  affect  the  banking  interests  of  the  entire 


CHAPTER  XIII 

FORESTRY 

TREES 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 

Against  the  sweet  earth’s  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 

A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Maine  Forests  in  a  Nut  Shell — They  cover  15,000,000  of  Maine  s 
19,000,000  acres.  They  are  of  greater  extent  than  the  forests  of  all  other 
New  England  States  combined.  Their  value  is  well  over  $100,000,000. 
They  give  direct  employment  to  100,000  of  Maine’s  768,000  people. 
They  make  this  the  leading  State  in  consumption  and  production  of 
pulp  wood.  Newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  the  country  are 
printed  on  paper  made  from  wood  grown  in  Maine.  Their  direct  bearing 
upon  Maine’s  industrial,  agricultural  and  recreational  development  is 
beyond  computation.  The  annual  cut  is  1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood 
and  500,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber— a  total  equivalent  of  1,000,000 
board  feet.  This  does  not  include  all  of  the  material  that  goes  into 
minor  industries — such  as  veneer  stock,  excelsior,  cooperage,  novelties 
and  toys.  Spruce  and  balsam  fir  predominate  in  the  northern  part; 
white  pine  is  the  species  of  chief  commercial  importance  in  the  southern. 

There  are  two  great  systems  of  fire  protection.  The  Maine  Forestry 
District,  which  includes  9,700,000  acres  in  Northern  Maine,  is  under 
the  State’s  direct  supervision  and  control.  Responsibility  for  the 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  outside  this  district  rests  upon  the  municipal 
officers  of  each  town  and  plantation. 

In  the  “Maine  Book  of  1920,”  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  State  librarian, 
has  published  a  chapter  on  Forests  and  Lumber  from  which  we  have 
taken  the  following  extracts: 

The  land  office  was  organized  in  1828  under  an  act  to  promote  the 
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saie  and  settlement  of  public  lands.  Enoch  Lincoln,  the  governor  of 
that  time,  appointed  Daniel  Ross  the  first  land  agent. 

We  find  that  in  1824,  under  an  act  to  promote  sale  and  settlement 
of  public  lands,  the  governor  and  council  were  empowered  to  appoint 
and  commission  an  agent  to  superintend  and  arrange  the  sale  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  public  lands.  James  Irish  received  the  appointment. 

In  1875  an  act  was  passed  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State 
by  striking  out  the  words  “Land  Agent”  from  Section  10  of  Article  9 
of  the  amendments. 

In  1876  an  act  was  passed  empowering  the  governor  and  council  to 
appoint  a  land  agent. 

In  1890  the  land  agent  was  made  forest  commissioner  under  an  act 
to  create  a  Forest  Commission  for  the  protection  of  forests. 

In  1909,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  wild  land  owners,  an  act  was  passed 
creating  a  Maine  Forestry  District,  and  providing  for  protection  against 
forest  fires  therein. 

The  acreage  of  the  Maine  Forestry  District  is  about  9,500,000  acres. 
The  forests  outside  of  the  district  contain  about  4,500,000  acres. 

When  pulp  and  paper  first  began  to  be  manufactured  from  wood, 
poplar  only  was  used.  It  is  a  fast  growing  wood  and  there  is  a  fairly 
good  supply  of  it  in  Maine  today.  But  spruce  is  now  the  favorite  pulp 
wood  and  the  demand  for  it  to  supply  the  great  pulp  and  paper  plants 
of  the  country  is  something  enormous.  Maine  today  stands  second  only 
to  New  York  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  was  first  in  the 
year  1916.  This  State  has  thirty  pulp  mills  and  twenty-eight  paper 
mills,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  monster  pulp  and  paper  plants  at  Rum- 
ford  Falls  and  Millinocket  employing  10,696,  capital  invested  $80,422,988, 
annual  value  $40,179,744. 

For  a  detailed  history  of  early  lumbering  in  Maine  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  in  “The  Lumber  Industry,”  by 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  in  “The  New  England  States,”  Volume  3. 

Briefly  summarized  it  states :  that  the  forest  area  of  Maine  is  about 
thirteen  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  acres— more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  forest  area  of  New  England  and  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  celebrated  Black  Forest  in  Germany.  Maine  has 
the  largest  percentage  of  forest  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  first  timberland  grant  of  any  particular  importance  in  Maine  was 
made  by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  England,  in  1630,  known  as  the 
“Muscongus  Patent,”  later  known  as  the  “Waldo  Patent.” 

General  Henry  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War,  had  visited  Maine, 
became  inteiested  in  her  timberlands.  He  enlisted  the  financial  support 
of  General  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston,  Royal  Flint  of  New  York,  and 
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William  Bingham  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  result  of  his  endeavors  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  1793  deeded  two  million  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  of  land  at  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  per  acre  to  him  and  his  associates. 

Bingham  was  a  wealthy  banker  of  Philadelphia  who  had  materially 
aided  the  colonies  during  the  Revolution  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  patriotism  and  integrity. 

Various  “resolves”  were  passed  granting  parcels  of  land  of  varying 
acreage  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
to  colleges  and  academies. 

It  seems  well  established  that  the  first  sawmill  in  the  United  States 
was  built  in  the  village  of  York,  Maine,  in  1623.  As  early  as  1631,  the 
cutting  of  timber  was  engaged  in  for  export  and  probably  the  first 
export  of  manufactured  lumber  from  this  country  was  made  in  1634 
and  it  was  from  Maine.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1634,  the  ship  “Pied  Curve,” 
having  two  sawmills  as  her  cargo,  unloaded  at  Newichawannock,  now 
South  Berwick,  on  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  the  sawmills  furnished 
her  with  a  cargo  for  England. 

The  lumber  business  on  the  Piscataqua  and  Saco  rivers  has  been 
followed  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  early  days  of  1634,  and  in 
1772  it  is  said  that  men  from  along  the  coast  ascended  the  Saco  as  far 
as  Fryeburg  in  quest  of  timber.  By  the  year  1880,  seventeen  sawmills 
were  in  operation  above  the  falls  at  Saco.  Pine  was  about  the  only 
timber  considered  up  to  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  when  spruce 
began  to  be  cut  for  long  lumber. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  a  tide  mill  at  Bucksport, 
but  the  first  tide  mill  on  the  Penobscot  was  located  at  Sandy  Point. 
This  mill  and  the  one  at  Bucksport  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1779. 

In  1850  there  were  fourteen  sawmills  on  the  Penobscot,  with  an 
output  of  about  two  million  feet  a  year  and  people  were  even  then 
beginning  to  worry  how  long  the  supply  would  last. 

Brunswick  was  the  center  of  the  early  lumber  business  on  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  until  about  1850  when  the  bulk  of  the  business  was  shipped  up 
river  and  in  1852  mills  were  built  at  Lewiston. 

In  this  same  year  the  building  of  dams  on  the  lakes  to  control  the 
water  for  the  drives  was  commenced.  All  this  early  lumber  was  pine 
but  spruce  was  the  most  abundant  coniferous  timber  in  the  upper  An¬ 
droscoggin  regions,  but  no  spruce  was  driven  from  the  Rangeley  Lakes 
until  1865  and  1866.  Prior  to  1845  no  spruce  was  cut  for  market.  Spruce 
was  cut  along  the  Kennebec  in  1850. 

Logging  by  rail  to  supply  the  mills  at  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  and 
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Rumford,  Maine,  has  been  practiced  in  the  Androscoggin  Valley  for 
several  years. 

About  the  earliest  account  of  lumber  mills  on  the  Kennebec  were 
those  established  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  in  1754  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
and  settled  a  few  families  at  Gardinerston  (now  Gardiner)  and  soon 
had  two  sawmills  running. 

In  1793  Wiscasset  was  the  seaport  for  the  Kennebec  region  and 
Colonel  William  Vaughan  had  a  double  sawmill  there. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  all  the  pine  trees  two  feet  and  over 
in  diameter  were  reserved  for  the  British  Navy. 

How  the  timber  supply  was  converted  from  Penobscot  to  Kennebec 
waters  by  a  sluice  built  at  Northwest  Carry  (Seboomook)  on  Mooser 
head  Lake  and  of  the  development  of  lumbering  on  the  Penobscot,  the 
building  of  the  first  mills  at  Bangor  in  1771  is  an  interesting  story  but 
as  it  has  been  told  in  other  histories  we  will  not  attempt  its  details 
here.  Mills  at  other  Penobscot  River  points  were  established  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  because  the  river  towns  were  the  first  to  be  settled  with 
an  abundance  of  pine  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Ellsworth  was  early  the  center  of  a  quite  extensive  lumber  trade, 
the  sawmills  being  operated  by  the  excellent  water  power  at  that  place 
on  the  Union  River. 

Water  powers  on  the  Narraguagus,  Machias  and  other  rivers  of  East¬ 
ern  Maine  were  similarly  utilized. 

The  first  railroad  in  Maine,  and  the  second  in  the  United  States,  was 
built  to  haul  lumber  from  Old  Town  to  Milford  and  Bangor,  and  one  of 
Stephenson  s  own  locomotives  was  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Hemlock  bark  for  tanning  was  developed  into  a  valuable  bi-product 
of  lumber  from  hemlocks. 

Of  hardwoods  the  white  birch  is  the  most  used  for  spool  bars,  much 
of  which  was  and  is  shipped  abroad,  while  rock  maple  is  used  for  blocks 
for  boot  and  shoe  lasts. 

Shook  for  orange  and  lemon  boxes  was  another  branch  of  the  lumber 
business  which  flourished  some  twenty  years  ago  as  is  also  that  of 
railroad  sleepers. 

The  long  lumber  business  is  not  as  great  as  it  used  to  be  and  many 
mills  ha\e  been  closed  in  the  last  decade  because  of  remoteness  from 
the  supply. 

State  Forestry  Department — The  following  information  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  State  is  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Forest  Commissioner  for  the  years  1925  and  1926.  For 
purposes  of  administration  the  State  is  divided  into  two  grand  divisions 
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the  one  in  the  north  known  as  the  Maine  Forestry  District,  and  the 
other,  all  lands  outside  the  Forestry  District. 

Maine  Forestry  District — The  Maine  Forestry  District  is  an  organized 
area  including  most  of  the  woodlands  in  the  eight  northern  counties 
of  Maine.  These  lands  are  largely  in  unorganized  towns.  It  includes 
about  9,700,000  acres.  Forest  fire  protection  in  this  District  is  organized 
and  supervised  by  the  Forest  Commissioner,  whose  office  is  in  the  State 
House  at  Augusta.  Fire  protection  within  this  District,  including  fire 
fighting,  is  organized  and  paid  for  by  the  State  through  an  assessment 
secured  by  a  special  tax  of  two  and  one-quarter  mills  on  the  dollar  on 
all  property  within  the  District.  Any  adjoining  town  or  plantation  may 
at  any  time,  by  vote  of  its  inhabitants,  become  a  part  of  the  Forestry 
District. 

Outside  Forestry  District — Responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
5,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  outside  of  the  Maine  Forestry  District 
rests  upon  the  municipal  officers  of  each  town  or  plantation.  Selectmen 
are  ex-officio  forest  fire  wardens  with  authority  to  appoint  deputy  war¬ 
dens.  It  is  unlawful  to  burn  brush  or  blueberry  land  except  under 
written  permit  from  the  Forest  Commissioner,  countersigned  by  a 
selectman.  All  fires  of  one  acre  or  more  in  area  must  be  reported  by  se¬ 
lectmen  to  the  Forest  Commissioner  on  forms  furnished  by  him.  Forest 
fire  signs  for  posting  in  schools,  camps,  sawmills,  and  elsewhere  are 
furnished  by  the  Forest  Commissioner  without  charge  to  selectmen 
and  timberland  owners.  Selectmen  are  authorized  to  suspend  portable 
sawmill  licenses  in  time  of  drought  and  to  suspend  or  revoke  them  for 
violation  of  the  slash  laws. 

The  lumber  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  are  naturally  most 
anxious  to  protect  and  to  conserve  the  forest  wealth,  for  it  is  from 
this  source  alone  that  they  draw  their  raw  materials.  As  a  consequence 
there  is  little  or  no  forest  devastation  in  Maine  as  it  is  known  in  some 
of  the  other  forested  regions  of  the  United  States.  Conservative  cutting 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  forest  planting  is  resorted  to 
in  order  to  insure  the  future  productiveness  of  the  area.  For  this  purpose 
large  forest  nurseries  have  been  established  by  some  of  the  larger 
organizations  owning  and  operating  forest  lands  in  this  State. 

Educational  work  is  provided  for  at  the  State  University.  Here 
provision  is  made  for  the  technical  training  of  technical  foresters  for 
the  industries,  and  general  information  and  instruction  in  forestry 
principles  and  practices  is  given — wide  circulation  by  means  of  special 
classes,  lectures,  bulletins,  circulars,  news  articles  and  radio  talks.  . 

The  work  of  forest  protection  from  insect  and  fungus  diseases  is  in 
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the  hands  of  highly  trained  specialists  in  each  of  these  branches,  and 
everything  is  being  done,  in  so  far  as  funds  available  will  permit,  to 
furnish  aid  to  citizens  in  the  protection  and  care  of  their  forested  hold- 
ings,  and  to  insure  a  better,  quicker  and  more  valuable  wood  crop. 

The  question  of  utilizing  our  vast  hardwood  resources  is  now  receiving 
due  consideration.  This  problem  is  of  double  importance  since  it  in¬ 
volves  not  only  the  conservative  use  of  the  present  large  supply  of 
hardwoods,  which  have  so  far  been  neglected  on  account  of  the  pressing 
demand  for  other  species  and  the  different  methods  of  handling  involved 
in  their  utilization;  but  also  an  account  of  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  reproduction  of  softwoods  by  natural  methods  of  reproduction. 
The  problem  is  therefore  as  important  silviculturally  as  it  is  economically. 

The  forest  fire  problem  is  being  handled  with  every  effort  to  prevent 
fires  from  starting,  rather  than  by  applying  exhaustive  and  expensive 
methods  of  suppression  on  actual  fires  after  they  have  started. 

Public  Forests— The  program  adopted  by  the  first  New  England 
Forestry  Congress  calls  for  the  acquisition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  forest 
land  in  each  State  as  public  forest.  At  present  the  public  forests  of  New 
England  amount  to  only  three  per  cent  of  our  forest  area  and  consist 
of  420,000  acres  of  National  forests  in  New  Hampshire,  32,255  acres 
in  Maine,  and  180,000  acres  of  State  forests  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Connecticut  and  NeAv  Hampshire,  and  77,000  in  town  forests.  There  are 
no  State  forests  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  Although  the  70,000  acres 
of  school  lands  in  this  State  could  be  classified  as  such,  while'  they  are 
handled  by  the  Department,  it  so  happens  that  when  a  plantation  is 
organized  as  a  town,  the  title  of  these  lots  vest  in  the  town,  and  in  most 
instances  in  the  past  the  towns  have  sold  these  lots  outright. 

The  “Forestry  Primer,”  edited  by  the  American  Tree  Association,  has 
the  following  statement  relative  to  the  usefulness  of  town  forests : 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  there  are  towns  and  small  cities  that  own 
forests.  These  forests  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  community  and  the 
citizens  go  to  them  to  picnic  and  rest.  The  school  children  go  to  them 
to  study  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  trees  and  the  small  animals.  Near 
the  forest  are  small  mills.  These  mills  are  kept  busy  turning  out  lumber 
cut  carefully,  year  after  year,  from  the  forest.  In  the  towns  are  little 
industries  makings  things  used  in  every-day  life,  thus  employing  citizens 
and  making  the  community  prosperous. 

Now,  the  people  of  these  towns  own  these  forests  themselves.  Each 
yeai  they  bring  an  income.  This  income  helps  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  running  the  town,  expenses  that  are  usually  met  by  taxing  the  people. 

.  t°wn  forest  is  a  handy  local  picture  of  the  value  of  the  forest. 
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It  is  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  community.  They  own  it  and 
protect  it.  They  will  be  quick  to  punish  those  who  endanger  it  with 
fire.  They  will  actively  oppose  unwarranted  trespass  upon  it.  Thus  the 
citizens  of  the  community  come  to  have  this  view  of  all  forests.  As  an 
example  and  lesson  alone,  the  value  of  the  community  forest  is  great. 

“What  can  be  done  with  the  town  forest  can  be  done  by  the  individual 
with  his  acres  of  land  fitted  for  forest.” 

The  Maine  Forestry  District — In  the  Maine  Forestry  District  the 
State  has  an  efficient  organization  of  chief  wardens,  deputy  wardens, 
patrolmen,  and  fire  lookout  observers,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect 
and  suppress  forest  fires.  The  region  is  well  covered  by  a  system  of 
sixty-eight  lookout  stations  and  by  a  telephone  system  that  is  constantly 
being  added  to  and  improved.  The  wardens  are  well  equipped  with 
the  ordinary  fire-fighting  tools,  such  as  shovels,  axes,  grub  hoes,  pails, 
etc.,  and  as  fast  as  funds  permit  each  chief  warden  is  being  equipped 
with  a  motor-driven  pump  and  hose,  so  that  he  can  combat  fire  with 
water  in  quantity  whenever  possible.  Some  of  the  timberland  owners 
are  equipped  with  similar  pumps,  which  are  used  to  supplement  those  of 
the  State.  One  of  the  large  timberland  companies  has  also  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  printing  and  distributing  of  educational 
posters  warning  against  fires;  it  has  also  built  and  is  maintaining  many 
miles  of  first  class  metallic  telephone  lines  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  of  fine  gravel  roads  through  the  wooded  country.  The  tele¬ 
phone  lines  are  an  aid  in  reporting  and  in  fighting  fires;  the  roads 
give  crews  of  fire-fighters  quick  access  to  some  of  the  back  country. 

From  the  Forest  to  the  Mill — Maine  is  called  the  Pine  Tree  State. 
Today  that  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  unless  one  considers  the  pine 
cone  as  emblematical  of  softwood  forest  growth.  Calling  it  the  Spruce 
Tree  State  would  today  be  more  nearly  correct  as  practically  all  the 
pine  has  been  cut  off  and  spruce  for  making  pulp  is  the  principal  tree  cut. 

Lumbering  today  is  far  different  from  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Gone  are  the  old  days  when  the  long  logs  were  running  and  the  crews 
were  men  who  were  born  to  the  woods,  had  grown  up  with  peevies, 
pickaroons  and  pickpoles  and  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
wilderness.  Few  of  the  old  timers  now  remain.  Crews  now  come  from 
the  cities  and  are  often  made  up  of  men  who  never  saw  a  forest  growing 
tree  and  know  not  whether  a  peevey  is  a  bird,  an  implement,  or  a 
direction.  Instead  of  Maine-born  men  they  are  made  up  of  many 
nationalities.  In  a  sample  thousand  hired  recently  there  were  291 
Americans,  253  Russians,  193  Finns,  116  French,  61  Swedes,  44  Lithu- 
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anians,  43  Poles,  36  Canadians,  2  Indians,  2  Italians,  2  Spaniards  and 
one  each  of  Jews,  Austrians,  Swiss  and  Norwegians,  a  total  of  1,249. 

In  the  old  days  the  woodsmen  going  into  the  territory  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  started  from  Greenville  at  the  foot  of  Moose- 
head  Lake  and  went  by  steamer  to  Lily  Bay  on  the  east  shore,  or  to 
Northeast  or  Northwest  carries  at  the  head  of  Moosehead  Lake,  and 

there  they  shouldered  their  pack,  consisting  of  a  change  of  underwear _ - 

perhaps — shirt  and  socks,  in  a  gunny-sack  and  were  off  for  a  tramp 
of  from  three  days  to  a  week,  to  reach  the  scene  of  operations  where 
they  were  to  work. 

Today  they  travel  over  the  same  steamer  route  across  the  lake  to 
Northwest  Carry  or  by  motor  truck  from  Greenville  to  Lily  Bay.  At 
the  steamer  wharf  they  are  met  by  a  pneumatic  tired  truck  or  “jitney,” 
so-called,  with  comfortable  seats  running  along  the  sides,  which  trans¬ 
ports  them  in  an  hour  or  two  to  the  depot  camp,  twenty-five  to  fifty 
miles  away. 

The  big-visioned  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  great  companies 
doing  this  work  have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to  build  fine  gravel  topped 
and  drained  turnpike  roads  through  the  wilderness  than  to  use  the  old- 
time  tote  roads  filled  with  boulders  and  mud  and  made  up  largely  of 
corduroy  small  trees  laid  side  by  side  across  the  swamp  lands — which 
the  spring  frosts  throw  out  of  place  and  the  continued  wear  of  heavy 
shod  horses  and  bumping  tote  teams  soon  destroy,  so  that  they  have  to 
be  rebuilt  each  season. 

The  Spruce  Wood  Department,  which  is  the  lumbering  end  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company  on  whose  territory  we  are  traveling-, 
has  built  over  two  hundred  miles  of  road  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  men  and  supplies  and  for  the  raising 
of  potatoes,  hogs  and  grain,  large  farms  have  been  established  at 
strategic  points.  Pittston  Farm,  one  of  the  best  known,  is  twenty-three 
miles  north  of  Kineo  station  on  Moosehead  Lake,  and  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Seboomook,  or  Northwest  Carry,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  Moosehead  Lake.  Twenty  years  ago  Pittston  Farm 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  There  are  now  two  living  buildings,  the 
mam  house  and  the  annex,  and  several  large  barns,  office  building, 
storehouse,  etc.  These  buildings  are  built  on  a  rise  of  land  some 
distance  back  from  where  the  original  log  cabin  stood  at  the  confluence 
of  the  North  and  South  branches  of  the  Penobscot  River,  forming  the 

headwaters  of  the  West  Branch,  famous  the  world  over  for  its  canoe 
trip  through  to  Norcross. 

These  farmhouses  are  modern  to  the  last  degree,  equipped  with  bath- 
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rooms,  having  porcelain-lined  tubs,  shower-baths,  set  bowls  and  toilets, 
are  heated  by  steam  and  are  kept  as  spic  and  span  as  any  city  hotel  and 
more  so  than  a  great  many  I  have  visited.  The  lower  floor  is  given 
over  to  the  men’s  sitting  room,  dining  room,  superintendent’s  office  and 
kitchen.  On  the  second  floor  are  located  the  sleeping  rooms  occupied 
by  the  household  help  and  visiting  officials  such  as  superintendents  of 
operations,  traveling  paymasters,  auditors  and  the  various  heads  of 
departments.  The  third  floor  is  called  the  “ram  pasture”  and  consists 
of  one  large  open  room  filled  with  single  beds  in  which  the  woodsmen 
sleep  who  are  continually  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  woods. 

The  rooms  of  the  second  floor  are  furnished  with  white  enamel  iron 
beds  with  National  springs,  silk  floss  mattresses,  sheets,  pillowcases, 
clean,  high-grade  blankets  and  white  spreads,  just  as  good  as  one  would 
find  in  a  city  home.  The  windows  are  hung  with  muslin  curtains  or 
drapes,  and  besides  the  bed  there  is  a  dresser,  commode,  chairs,  and 
rugs  on  the  hardwood  floors.  The  “ram  pasture”  has  the  same  kind 
of  beds  but  no  bed  linen  and  a  heavier  grade  of  blankets.  This  room 
and  bedding  is  regularly  fumigated  and  while  the  men  at  times  bring 
lice  and  other  vermin  from  the  woods  camps,  they  are  not  in  evidence 
in  the  “ram  pasture”  as  the  floor  and  mop  boards  are  washed  and  dis¬ 
infecting  powder  freely  used  every  day,  and  twice  a  week  every  article 
in  the  room  is  sprinkled  with  bug  dust  and  oftener  if  necessary.  In  the 
nearly  two  years  that  I  was  with  the  company  I  never  saw  a  sign  of 
vermin  of  any  kind  in  any  of  these  farm  buildings. 

Mealtime  is  always  popular,  and  the  men,  after  registering,  file 
into  the  big  dining  room  with  its  white  paint  and  electric  lights.  The 
woodsmen  and  farm  hands  sit  at  long  tables  and  the  clerks,  superin¬ 
tendents  and  other  officials  at  tables  holding  from  four  to  eight  people. 
The  only  distinction  between  the  different  tables  is  that  those  of  the 
clerks  and  superintendents  have  white  tablecloths  and  napkins,  while 
those  of  the  working  men  have  colored  tablecloths  and  no  napkins. 

The  same  food  is  served  to  all  and  consists  of  cereals,  meat  of  some 
kind,  potatoes,  coffee,  doughnuts,  and  cookies  for  breakfast;  stew  or 
meat,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  pie,  pudding  and  tea  for  dinner; 
and  hash  or  cold  meat  of  some  kind,  sauce  or  canned  fruit  and  tea  for 
supper.  Baking  powder  biscuit  and  a  good  grade  of  vegetable  or  nut 
margarine  are  served  at  every  meal  and  sometimes  raised  bread  and 
occasionally  corn  bread.  There  are  beans  every  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  and  occasionally  for  other  meals,  and  salt  fish  on  Fridays.  While 
there  is  not  a  great  variety  to  the  food  served,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  it  and  it  is  palatable.  The  boiled  dinners  with  the  new  vegetables 
in  the  summer  are  always  popular.  In  the  lumber  camps  they  have 
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better  cooks,  better  food  and  in  greater  variety  than  at  the  farms.  The 
camp  cook  is  paid  better  wages  than  the  farm  cook,  and  you  will  always 
find  an  abundance  of  very  excellent  cookies,  doughnuts,  cake  and  pies 
of  various  kinds — and  remember  that  in  getting  up  such  a  meal  they  have 
to  do  it  without  eggs,  butter  and  only  the  milk  that  comes  from  a  can. 

The  farms  are  clearings  in  the  wilderness  and  besides  the  main 
houses  there  are  three  or  four  barns  in  which  the  heavy  hay  and  grain 
raised  is  stored  and  the  horses  kept  during  the  interim  between  the 
time  they  are  brought  in  from  the  winter  hauling  and  before  being 
turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  woods  in  the  spring,  and  also  from  the  time 
of  the  fall  round-up  to  their  assignment  to  some  woods  operation  for 
winter  hauling.  There  is  in  addition,  an  ice  house,  potato  house,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  office  building  and  large  storehouse. 

At  Seboomook  is  a  large  farm  similar  in  character  to  that  at  Pittston 
and  here  are  raised  the  pigs  which  supply  the  other  farms  and  camps 
with  the  pork,  bacon  and  hams  used  on  the  table. 

These  farms  are  models  of  efficiency  in  management.  They  are  not 
run  for  profit  but  for  food  supplies  and  for  convenience  in  having  stop¬ 
over  places.  Everything  is  always  on  the  move  up  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  things  that  most  impresses  the  visitor  accustomed  to  travel  by 
automobile  is  that  these  men  think  nothing  of  walking  long  distances. 
Traveling  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  several  operations  (and, 
by  the  way,  everything  is  called  an  “operation”  up  here  whether  it 
is  a  farmhouse,  a  lumber  camp,  road  making,  dam,  construction,  railroad 
building  any  unit  of  work  going  on)  think  nothing  of  striking  off 
through  the  woods  for  a  twenty-  to  thirty-mile  hike,  stopping  en  route 
at  some  convenient  camp  for  dinner  or  carrying  a  biscuit  or  two  in  their 
pack.  And  I  have  seen  woodsmen  who  were  going  “down  river,”  as 
they  call  going  to  a  city  or  civilization,  start  out  in  a  snow  storm  either 
in  mid-day  or  at  nightfall,  to  walk  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  or  more, 
something  a  city  bred  man  would  hesitate  a  long  time  to  undertake. 

Just  keep  in  mind  that  all  these  cleared  farms  were  an  absolute  wilder¬ 
ness  or  at  best  a  small  clearing  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  stumps  had 
to  be  pulled  up,  the  land  ploughed  and  leveled,  buildings  erected,  seed 
planted,  all  of  which  meant  the  gathering  together  of  many  men  and  a 
big  organization  perfected. 

One  of  the  smallest  farms  is  at  Ten  Mile,  so-called,  because  in  the 
old  days  of  toting  or  hauling  by  horses  over  rough  tote  roads  a  ten- 
mile  swing  was  a  day’s  work. 

In  other  woids,  toting  was  laid  out  in  ten-mile  blocks  and  they  were 
called  “ten  mile  swings”  because  the  teamster  would  drive  ten  miles, 
feed  and  rest  his  horses,  swing  around  and  make  the  return  journey 
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of  ten  miles.  Another  team  would  at  the  same  time  start  from  Ten 
Mile  swing,  carrying  the  load  left  at  Ten  Mile  the  day  before.  Therefore, 
you  find  today  camps  and  storehouses  every  ten  miles  along  the  general 
route  of  travel.  Some  of  these  ten-mile  division  places  are  not  now 
used,  as  formerly,  as  much  of  the  hauling  or  “toting”  is  now  done  by 
tractors  and  motor  trucks  on  pneumatic  tires  at  much  greater  speed. 

At  Ten  Mile  they  have  a  comfortable  boarding  house  with  lavatories, 
and  shower-bath  for  the  men,  and  comfortable  sleeping  quarters. 

A  few  years  ago  much  additional  land  was  cleared  by  pulling  stumps 
with  tractors  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  one  day  in  early  summer  I 
saw  them  using  a  tractor  for  stump  pulling,  and  when  I  passed  there 
three  days  later  a  good  sized  piece  of  land  had  been  ploughed  and 
harrowed  and  planting  was  being  done. 

At  Forty  Mile — forty  miles  north  of  Kineo  station — I  learned  a  new 
phase  of  lumbering  and  that  our  American  language  doesn’t  always 
mean  what  it  says.  We  were  at  Pittston  on  a  moving  picture  making 
trip,  and  called  up  the  office  at  Forty  Mile  by  ’phone,  to  inquire  if  it 
was  an  opportune  time  to  go  there  and  get  some  shots  of  virgin  timber 
which  was  up  near  the  Canadian  border  line.  The  superintendent  at 
Forty  Mile  said  that  he  couldn’t  say  then  whether  he  could  send  his 
foreman  or  walking  boss  to  show  us  the  timber  as  the  dam  at  Forty 
Mile  had  “blown”  early  that  morning  and  they  were  all  pretty  busy 
trying  to  plug  the  break.  We,  in  our  innocence  and  ignorance,  supposed 
that  someone  had  blown  up  the  dam  with  dynamite  and  that  it  would 
be  something  well  worth  shooting  with  the  camera  so  we  piled  aboard 
an  auto  and  started.  When  we  arrived  we  found  that  all  that  had 
happened  was  that  the  water  back  of  the  dam  had  found  a  seepage  hole 
and  gradually  enlarged  it  until  there  was  sufficient  pressure  to  force 
quite  a  large  sized  hole  underneath  the  dam.  That  was  all — anything 
that  happens  to  cause  an  escape  of  water  is  called  a  “blow”  and  they 
always  speak  of  it  as  “blowing  the  dam,”  or  “The  dam  is  blowed.”  The 
men  were  plugging  the  hole  with  bags  of  sand  and  bales  of  hay. 

Another  large  farm  is  at  Grant  Farm  which  is  thirty  miles  north  of 
Greenville,  connected  by  a  splendid  turnpike  passing  through  Lily  Bay 
on  the  shore  of  Moosehead  Lake  thence  inland  to  Kokadjo,  formerly 
called  Roach  River,  and  continuing  to  and  beyond  Grant  Farm  to 
Chesuncook  and  Ripogenus  dams,  Frost  Pond,  Harrington  Lake  and 
to  Sourdnahunk  Stream  to  what  is  called  “The  end  of  the  road  ’  and 
that  is  all  it  is.  Grant  Farm  is  the  gateway  to  the  Katahdin  country 
and  here  one  gets  his  first  view  of  that  wonderful  mountain,  guardian 
of  the  great  forests,  and  the  white  waters  of  the  Penobscot,  for  this  is 
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all  Penobscot  River  territory  from  which  more  lumber  has  been  taken 
than  from  all  other  parts  of  Maine  put  together. 

The  West  Bianch  of  the  Penobscot  has  been  the  great  forest  artery 
over  whose  surface  the  long  lumber  in  old  sawmill  days,  and  nowadays 
the  four-foot  pulp  wood,  has  been  floated  to  the  mills  for  many  years. 
It  is  most  illuminating  to  see  how  these  hardy  woodsmen  transform 
an  old  tote  road  into  a  turnpike  over  which  autojnobiles  may  travel  at 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

As  an  example  let  us  take  the  stretch  of  road  from  Frost  Pond  to 

Duck  Pond,  five  miles  beyond  Ripogenus  Dam.  Two  crews _ in  all 

seventy-five  men  were  located  at  either  end  of  the  four-mile  stretch, 
camp  was  made  and  the  work  begun.  The  men  live  in  traveling  camps 
(houses  on  wheels),  one  of  which  is  the  office  and  storehouse  or 
“Wangan”  as  it  is  called,  another  is  the  eating  camp  and  the  third 
where  they  sleep.  The  whole  outfit  is  moved  along  by  a  tractor  as  the 
work  progresses. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  road  building,  a  ten-ton  caterpillar  tractor 
was  used  to  haul  a  train  of  five  dump  carts,  besides  which  many  two- 
horse  dump  carts  were  used.  A  steamshovel  helped  the  hand  digging 
and  it  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  efficient  way  in  which  the 
work  was  handled  so  that  no  time  was  lost.  You  didn’t  see  one  or  two 
bosses  to  each  dump  cart,  standing  around  doing  nothing  as  you  too 
often  do  on  municipal  and  State  work.  One  of  my  friends  from  Boston 
who  was  making  a  trip  through  the  woods  with  me,  watching  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  work  going  on  remarked,  “It’s  a  queer  thing,  but  you 
don’t  seem  to  have  any  bosses  to  your  jobs,  yet  the  men  are  all  and 
always  busy.”  I  said,  “The  bosses  are  there  all  right  but  they  have  on 
work  clothes  and  a  cant  dog  or  shovel  in  their  hands  and  they  work 
with  the  men  as  well  as  direct  the  work.” 

But  let  us  get  to  digging.  The  big  steam  shovel  would  spit  out  its 
machine-gun  staccatos  as  the  scoop  moved  through  the  dirt  bank  and 
the  derrick  arm  swung  the  load  over  and  emptied  it  into  the  dump  cart, 
each  scooping  filling  a  cart.  Then  the  tractor  driver  would  throw  in 
his  clutch  and  a  roar  like  an  aeroplane  would  fill  the  wilderness  and 
the  dump  cart  train  moved  forward  the  length  of  a  dump  cart  and 
stopped  for  another  load  from  the  digger,  until  the  dump  carts  were 
all  filled.  The  tractor  would  then  haul  its  train  of  carts  to  the  edge  of 
the  fill  or  giade  and  while  its  loads  were  being  deposited,  a  string  of 
horse-drawn  dump  carts  were  receiving  their  loads  from  the  digger. 
Everything  was  so  timed  that  the  steam  shovel  was  constantly  on  the 
move  depositing  its  loads  of  dirt  and  gravel  into  the  tractor  train  and 
then  into  the  horse-drawn  dump  carts.  As  soon  as  the  tractor-hauled 
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dump  cart  train  was  unloaded,  it  ambled  up  into  the  woods  and  around 
to  the  loading  ground,  beside  the  steam  shovel,  clearing  the  way  for 
the  horse  carts  to  move  into  position  for  unloading.  It  was  a  splendid 
example  of  efficiency,  every  movement  being  properly  timed  to  fit  into 
the  whole.  There  was  a  continuous  procession  of  loads  passing  from 
cut  to  fill.  Nothing  was  unduly  hurried  and  no  one  was  idle. 

Often  times  bridges  have  to  be  built  across  some  stream.  Ledges 
are  blown  out  for  the  abutments  which  are  built  of  concrete  and  the 
steel  girders,  thrown  across. 

There  are  two  other  divisions  of  work  connected  with  preliminaries 
of  lumber  operating — dam  building  and  railroad  building.  Until  the 
big  concrete  dam  was  built  at  Ripogenus,  all  dams  for  regulating  flowage 
were  built  of  wood  in  crib  work  form.  When  a  dam  is  to  be  built  it 
becomes  an  “operation”  and  has  to  have  its  set  of  camps  the  same  as 
when  trees  are  cut  for  lumber.  The  building  of  these  immense  dams 
has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  handling  of  lumber.  Formerly,  during 
the  annual  periods  of  drought,  the  flow  of  the  Penobscot  River  would 
run  as  low  as  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  during  flood  time 
millions  of  feet  were  wasted.  The  building  of  these  dams  has  increased 
the  available  flow  to  a  minimum  of  2,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and 

eliminated  the  danger  of  freshet  damage. 

An  eighteen-mile  railroad  of  standard  gauge  was  built  from  Carry 
Pond  north  of  Seboomook  to  the  St.  John  Pond  watershed.  To  transpoit 
the  rails,  locomotives,  and  cars  across  Seboomook  Dead  Water  to  the 
railroad  terminal,  a  big  scow  was  built  at  Pittston  Farm  and  successfully 
launched  into  the  West  Branch  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  rolling  stock 

of  the  Seboomook  Lake  &  St.  John  Railway. 

This  railway  was  built  to  haul  pulp  wood  growing  in  that  part  of 
Maine  which  holds  the  waters  of  St.  John  Pond,  the  headwaters  of  the 
St.  John  River.  As  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  the  logs  into  the  St. 
John  River  waters  the  railroad  was  necessary  to  transport  them  to  a 
point  where  they  can  be  put  into  the  waters  of  the  West  Branch  and 
floated  to  the  mills  at  Millinocket. 

But  let  us  get  into  the  woods  and  see  what  is  done  there.  First, 
because  on  it  depends  food  for  the  men  who  fell  the  trees  and  for  the 
horses  that  haul  them  to  the  streams,  just  a  word  on  transportation  or 
“toting”  in  woods  parlance.  Toting  in  the  old  days  was  a  real  man- 
sized  job  when  the  tote  road  was  hardly  more  than  a  path  through  the 
wilderness  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  tote  sled  or  team 
and  filled  with  rocks,  boulders,  stumps,  and.  swampland.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  toting  in  those  days  was  done  in  the  winter  time  when 
the  swamps  and  streams  were  frozen  and  the  roads  were  filled  m  wi 
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snow  and  made  more  nearly  level.  But  at  best  driving  a  tote  team 
was  a  hard  life.  Today  the  toting  of  the  big  lumber  companies  is  done 
by  tractors  in  winter  over  snow-ploughed  roads  to  the  main  or  depot 
distributing  camps,  and  from  there  by  team  to  the  outlying  camps. 

It  is  a  weird  sight  to  see  the  big  caterpillar  tractors  dragging  a 
snow  plow  and  behind  it  a  box  car  on  sleds  and  about  the  size  of  a 
standard  railroad  freight  car  and  perhaps  behind  it,  a  long  sled  loaded 
with  hay  three  bales  wide.  Lumber  operating  is  today  responding  to 
the  era  of  gasoline. 

The  first  turnpike  road  was  that  built  between  Seboomook  and  Pitts- 
ton  eighteen  years  ago,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  and  it  reduced  the 
cost  of  horse-hauled  freightage  from  75  cents  to  50  cents  per  ton  mile. 
The  use  of  auto  trucks  has  since  reduced  it  to  10  cents  per  ton  mile. 
That  is  why  the  Great  Northern  has  built  its  two  hundred  miles  of 
turnpike.  These  roads  are  all  open  to  the  public. 

On  arrival  at  Greenville  or  Kineo  station  the  men  are  taken  to  the 
camps  as  already  described.  And  now  begins  the  real  work.  Formerlv 
no  cutting  was  done  until  snow  had  fallen,  but  now  the  chopper  begins 
in  the  early  fall  or  even  in  mid-summer  and  most  of  the  pulp  wood  is 
piled  and.  ready  for  hauling  before  the  heavy  snow  comes.  The  men 
start  cutting  at  daylight  and  cut  into  cord  lengths  until  the  middle  of 

the  afternoon  and  then  pile  it.  It  is  now  piled  at  the  stump,  a  half  cord 
or  more  to  a  pile. 

The  axe  is  not  so  important  as  it  used  to  be,  except  to  make  a  start 
or  the  saws,  as  the  most  of  the  cutting  is  with  a  one-  or  two-handled 
cross  cut  saw  and  some  cutters  use  a  heavy  buck  saw.  The  tree  is 
first  notched  with  the  axe  at  the  swell  of  the  roots,  then  the  saw  is 
started  and  wedges  are  driven  in  as  the  saw  bites  its  way  through  the 
soft  wood.  When  the  tree  is  about  ready  to  fall  it  is  notched  on  the 
side  toward  which  it  is  to  fall  and  when  sufficiently  severed  is  pushed 
to  start  it  falling  and  it  comes  down  with  a  crash.  Trees  of  any  consider¬ 
able  size  in  the  pathway  of  the  fall,  in  which  it  might  lodge,  have  in  the 
meantime  been  cleared  away. 

The  next  process  is  limbing  or  cutting  off  the  limbs  to  where  the 
trunk  measures  four  inches  through  at  the  top  which  is  cut  off  and  left 
In  yarding  days  when  the  long  logs  were  hauled  to  a  yarding  place 
there  were  five  men  to  a  crew— two  to  fell  the  trees  and  limb 
them,  two  to  cut  into  cord  lengths  at  the  yard,  and  one  team  man. 

1  here  are  now  two  men  to  a  crew  who  do  the  cutting  and  piling.  Two 
or  three  ordinary  size  trees  make  a  cord  though  often  one  tree  will  cut 
a  cord  the  average  is  fifteen  cords  to  an  acre.  The  wood  is  piled  along 
the  side  of  the  road  with  just  room  enough  for  a  team  to  pass  between. 
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The  preliminary  work  to  cutting  is  first,  cruising,  that  is,  a  man  goes 
through  the  forest  and  marks  with  an  axe  the  trees  to  be  cut.  Then 
the  crew  comes  in  and  swamps  or  builds  a  road  to  the  camp  site.  The 
log  camps  are  then  built. 

The  old  time  log  camp  had  a  huge  hole  left  in  the  roof  and  a  large 
open  fire  kept  roaring  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  the  snow  and  rain 
beating  down  on  it  and  some  member  of  the  crew  being  obliged  to 
tend  the  fire  all  night  to  keep  the  others  from  freezing. 

The  modern  camp  has  a  big  air-tight  stove  with  smoke  pipe  through 
the  roof.  The  camp  itself  does  not  differ  much  in  construction  from 
that  of  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  a  one-story  log  cabin  with  the  outside 
walls  about  six  feet  high  and  a  gentle  sloping  roof,  the  ridge  pole  being 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  roof  covering  is  of 
tarred  paper  where  formerly  it  was  cedar  splits  (long  cedar  shingles 
split  by  hand),  or  is  of  hemlock  board.  The  cracks  between  the  logs 
are  chinked  with  moss  or  oakum  and  the  floor  is  small  tree  trunks 
smoothed  off  on  one  side  and  laid  side  by  side.  The  stable  for  the  horses 

is  similarly  made  and  is  called  the  “hovel.” 

The  sleeping  quarters  are  two  rows  of  bunks  one  above  the  other  and 
covered  with  hay  or  boughs  of  the  fir  tree.  The  only  other  furnishings 
are  a  stove  and  pile  of  wood  and  poles  on  which  to  hang  wet  clothing. 
In  the  old  days  a  felt  covering  about  forty  feet  long  and  an  inch  or  two 
thick  was  rolled  the  whole  length  of  the  bunks  and  the  men  crawled  in 
under  it.  Nowadays  the  bunks  are  partitioned  off  for  each  man,  by  two 
or  three  small  tree  trunks  or  poles  nailed  to  an  upright  and  each  bed  has 
its  own  blankets.  The  boss  of  the  camp  and  the  camp  clerk  have  a 
separate  cabin  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  spare  bunks  for  visiting 
officials.  In  this  camp  is  located  the  wangan  or  store  where  clothing, 
woods  shoes,  tobacco  and  writing  material  is  sold. 

The  larger  lumber  companies,  like  the  Great  Northern,  pay  more 
attention  to  sanitation  nowadays  and  are  building  sleeping  camps  with 
steel  bed  springs  and  mattresses  stuffed  with  hay  which  can  be  changed 
as  often  as  necessary.  There  is  talk  of  installing  shower-baths  and 
facilities  for  washing  clothing  which  can  be  easily  arranged  as  eac 
camp  is  usually  located  on  a  running  brook.  But  these  things  do  not 
seem  to  mean  much  to  the  average  woodsman  as  the  men  seem  to  have 
an  aversion  to  fresh  air  in  the  camps  and  nothing  will  start  a  balling 
out”  any  quicker  than  to  leave  a  door  open.  You  can  imagine  that  the 
air  gets  somewhat  heavy  by  morning  with  the  men’s  wet  socks  an 
clothing  hung  up  on  poles  above  the  stove.  Some  of  these  men  never 
take  a  bath  during  the  winter  months,  because  there  are  little  faci  lties 
and  in  most  cases  no  inclination.  The  old  time  lumber  boss  doesn  t  look 
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with  favor  on  innovations  of  this  kind  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  gradu¬ 
ally  build  up  the  morale  of  the  men  and  make  for  more  efficiency  and 
better  Americans. 

The  cook  camp,  which  is  where  the  food  is  cooked  and  eaten,  is  next 
to  the  sleeping  camp,  all  usually  being  under  one  roof  and  separated  by 
a  passageway  in  which  supplies  are  usually  kept  and  called  the  “dingle.” 
In  the  cook  house,  or  eating  camp,  there  is  always  neatness  and  good, 
wholesome  food  and  plenty  of  it.  The  tables  are  rough  hewn  timber  and 
the  seats  are  benches  of  hewn  logs  supported  by  legs  and  are  called 
the  “deacon’s  seat.” 

After  getting  settled  in  camp  the  head  man,  or  “walking  boss,”  as 
he  is  called,  spots  out  his  roads,  locating  first  the  main  road  and  then 
the  branch  lines.  These  are  swamped  out  and  the  spruce  wood  cut  into 
cord  lengths  and  piled.  Then  the  real  cutting  begins  as  already  described 
and  the  same  process  is  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  wood  is  “scaled”  or  measured  in  the  pile  before  it  is  hauled 
and  again  after  it  is  landed  on  a  pond  or  bank  of  a  stream  called  a 
“landing,”  ready  for  the  spring  break-up. 

And  now  comes  the  hauling.  One-  and  two-horse  sleds  are  used  in 
some  places  and  tractors  hauling  several  sleds  in  other  places.  The 
teams  move  through  the  woods  along  the  roads  which  are  parallel 
and  kept  smooth  and  in  good  repair.  Daily  sprinkling  with  water  keeps 
the  “slipping”  good.  The  drivers  coming  out  with  their  loaded  teams 
and  those  returning  empty  from  the  landings  keep  up  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  calling  one  to  the  other  so  that  they  can  wait  at  sidings  o t 
passing  places  which  have  been  provided  and  it  is  seldom  that  they 
meet  on  a  single  stretch  of  road.  Hauling  to  the  landings,  even  today, 
is  a  difficult  matter.  The  landings  are  usuaully  not  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  cutting  and  often  the  logs  have  to  be  hauled  a  half  dozen  miles 
before  they  reach  the  landing  places.  The  woods  roads  wind  in  and 
out  among  the  trees  over  roads  that  run  through  bogs,  up  hill,  down 
steep  declivities  where  the  load  of  logs  is  above  the  heads  of  the  horses 
and  where  the  breaking  of  a  rope  or  a  chain  or  a  slip  of  one  of  the 
horses  might  mean  death  to  team  and  teamster.  It  is  on  these  steep 
inclines  that  the  snub-line  comes  into  use  and  where  some  of  the  worst 
accidents  ever  recorded  in  the  Maine  woods  have  taken  place.  On  the 
pitches  everything  is  done  to  retard  the  progress  of  heavy  loads  as 
much  as  possible.  The  snow  is  shoveled  off,  and  earth,  boughs,  hay  and 
other  stuff  thrown  on  top  of  what  snow  remains  so  that  the  heavily 
loaded  sleds  will  not  slide  and  run  on  to  the  horses  or  put  too  severe  a 
strain  on  the  snub-line. 

The  snub-line  is  a  hawser  three  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  length 
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to  coincide  with  the  length  of  the  pitch  on  which  it  is  used.  The  common 
way  of  using  the  snub-line  is  to  have  a  hawser  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  pitch.  At  the  top  of  a  steep  incline  a  big  tree  has  been  felled 
leaving  a  stump  four  feet  high.  The  largest  tree  to  be  had  is  always 
picked  for  the  purpose  and  the  bark  is  then  stripped  from  the  stump 
to  within  a  foot  or  so  from  the  top,  leaving  it  as  smooth  as  an  axe- 
handle  for  almost  all  its  height. 

When  the  teamster  comes  to  the  top  of  the  grade  he  stops  his  team 
and  jumps  down.  He  takes  the  end  of  the  great  hawser  and  passes  the 
line  completely  round  the  load  of  logs,  making  two  half-hitches  so  that 
when  strain  is  placed  on  the  line  the  hitches  slip  and  the  noose  draws 
tightly  about  the  load.  Then  he  takes  the  line  and  passes,  it  around  the 
stump  three  or  four  times,  shoving  the  coil  down  as  near  the  bottom  of 
the  stump  as  possible,  clucks  to  his  horses  and  takes  up  the  slack,  then 
jumps  on  the  load  of  logs  and  starts  down  hill.  The  friction  of  the 
folds  on  the  big  line  on  the  stump  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  load  back 
off  the  horses,  while  the  weight  of  the  line  passing  up  the  hill  to  the 
stump  is  enough  to  prevent  it  paying  off  the  stump  too  fast.  The  driver 
stands  upright  on  his  load  and  watches  the  straining  hawser  with  the  eye 
of  a  hawk.  After  a  snub-line  has  been  used  some  time  it  becomes  as 
smooth  as  glass  by  the  friction  of  the  stump.  Sometimes  it  catches  a 
sharp  piece  of  wood  or  rock  on  the  ground  and  a  few  strands  are  cut. 
These  broken  strands  untwist  as  quickly  as  a  coiled  spring  and  when 
the  strain  is  thrown  on  the  line  the  break  grows  larger  with  amazing 
rapidity.  When  the  first  big  strand  breaks,  the  teamster  knows  it  by  the 
convulsive  flip  of  the  line  and  he  is  on  the  alert  at  once.  If  the  line^ 
breaks  he  yells  to  his  horses  and  sends  his  whip  stinging  about  their 
heads.  The  intelligent  brutes  instinctively  feel  their  danger  when  the 
line  snaps,  and  throwing  themselves  forward  into  their  collars  they 
start  on  a  race  with  death  down  the  hillside.  The  driver  sticks  to  his 
post  as  long  as  he  can  and  does  his  best  to  guide  his  steeds.  He  is 
comparatively  safe,  for  he  can  jump  any  time  without  much  danger  into 
the  deep  snow. 

The  breaking  of  a  snub-line  does  not  always  have  a  tragic  result. 
It  is  the  miraculous  escapes  of  the  men  and  horses  that  the  men  like 
to  tell  about  afterward.  It  often  happens  that  the  teamster  guides 
his  flying  steeds  and  their  swaying  load  down  over  the  steep  hill  and 
brings  them  to  a  stop  after  a  mad  rush  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  covered 
with  lather  and  with  their  sides  heaving  and  nostrils  distended,  but 
victors  in  the  race  with  death. 

In  the  method  described  one  end  of  the  snub-line  passes  back  up 
the  hill  while  the  end  attached  to  the  load  is  going  down.  Therefore, 
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one  part  of  the  line  is  always  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  teams 
are  saved  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  line  back  up  the  hill.  But  there 
are  places  in  the  woods  where  the  grade  is  long  and  steep  so  that 
another  method  has  to  be  adopted  which,  while  seeming  safer,  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  fraught  with  more  danger  to  men  and  horses  than 
the  first.  The  big  line  is  made  fast  about  the  load  as  it  was  in  the, 
first  instance  and  two  or  three  turns  are  taken  around  the  stump.  The 
rest  of  the  line  is  coiled  up  a  few  yards  away.  The  teamster  starts 
his  horses  down  the  hill  and  two  men  take  the  slack  end  of  the  line  and 
pay  it  out  gradually  as  the  load  descends,  always  keeping  the  line  taut 
and  running  around  the  stump  as  smoothly  as  possible.  These  men  wear 
mittens  with  thick  leather  palms  so  they  can  grip  the  line  without  having 
their  hands  torn  and  blistered  by  the  line  passing  through  them.  If  the 
line  gets  the  better  of  them  they  have  a  way  of  checking  it  by  using  a 
lever  to  throw  the  line  harder  against  the  stump,  increasing  the  friction 
and  checking  the  load. 

Sometimes  the  snub-line  gets  away  from  the  men  handling  it  and 
instead  of  paying  out  smoothly  goes  by  jerks,  getting  from  four  inches 
to  a  foot  of  slack  at  every  jerk.  When  this  happens  there  is  trouble 
in  store  for  somebody  unless  the  men  can  stop  the  line  with  their  lever. 
Every  slip  of  the  line  sends  a  thrill  through  the  whole  length  and  sets 
it  to  swaying  and  vibrating  just  as  the  violin  string  vibrates  when  the 
bow  is  drawn  across  it.  This  makes  a  great  strain  on  the  line  and  if 
there  is  the  slightest  imperfection  in  it  it  is  likely  to  snap,  or,  it 
may  run  through  the  men’s  hands  so  fast  that  the  leather  palms  of  their 
mittens  smoke  and  they  have  to  drop  it  to  save  themselves.  They  send 
a  shout  of  warning  down  to  the  teamsters,  and  another  race  ensues,  with 
life  and  death  tossing  a  coin  to  see  which  wins. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  snub-line  at  all, 
yet  the  sled  is  kept  from  running  onto  the  horses.  This  is  done  by 
using  a  log  chain  to  trig  the  ru'nners  of  the  sled.  The  heavy  log  chain 
is  wound  around  the  sled  runners  so  that  as  soon  as  the  load  starts 
the  chain  is  drawn  under  the  iron  shoes  of  the  runners  cutting  into  the 
roads  so  that  it  impedes  the  progress  of  the  sled.  Many  teamsters 
consider  the  log  chain  the  best  thing  to  be  used  under  most  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  use  of  the  chains  make  havoc  with  the  roads.  Then 
again  there  is  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  flaw  in  the  chain  which 
breaks  when  it  cuts  into  the  ground  and  strikes  a  rock,  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  men  and  horses. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  Maine  woods  where  the  logs  cannot 
be  hauled  at  all,  but  have  to  be  rolled  down  the  incline  or  chutes  are 
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constructed  of  logs  and  the  logs  are  sluiced  down  to  the  landing  place 
below. 

At  the  landing  and  sometimes  at  the  pile  in  the  woods,  the  log  is 
marked  by  cutting  a  cross,  initial  or  other  hieroglyphic  with  an  axe, 
but  the  Great  Northern  men  have  what  looks  like  a  light-weight  sledge 
hammer.  On  the  ends  of  the  iron  head  are  the  letters  G.  N.  in  relief  and 
a  blow  from  this  on  the  butt  end  of  a  log  drives  it  in  and  marks  it 
for  identification. 

Thus  is  another  phase  of  lumbering  skill  being  sacrificed  to  utility, 
as  in  the  old  days  the  marker  was  an  artist  and  he  seldom  or  never 
made  a  slip  or  error,  for  he  swung  his  axe  with  as  much  precision  and 
surety  as  a  shipping  clerk  marking  boxes  with  a  brush. 

With  several  companies  operating  along  the  line  of  water  travel 
and  all  sending  their  logs  into  the  one  main  river  one  can  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  these  marks  distinctly  cut  and  indelible,  to 
stand  the  liability  to  effacement  by  their  long  and  rough  passage 
through  miles  and  miles  of  rock  strewn  streams,  which  brings  us  to  the 
last  stage  of  the  journey  from  the  growing  tree  to  the  mill. 

It  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  a  pond  whose  frozen  surface  is  covered  with 
four  foot  sticks  piled  four  feet  high.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  twenty- 
three  thousand  cords  of  wood  on  the  surface  of  one  pond.  Its  weight 
is,  of  course,  tremendous  and  it  gradually  depresses  the  ice  surface  so 
that  it  is  filled  with  cracks  when  it  melts  in  the  spring. 

It  is  spring  time.  The  pussy  willows  are  green  and  gray,  the 
warblers  are  stealing  through  the  forests,  the  beautiful  green  mist  of 
the  new  birch  tops  clings  to  the  hillsides,  and  from  ponds  and  streams 
the  clans  of  the  logs  are  gathering  into  Chesuncook  Lake  for  the  plunge 
past  Ripogenus  and  down  the  West  Branch.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  they  go,  bobbing  along  the  brooks,  catching  on  rocks  with  mis¬ 
chievous  perversity,  only  to  be  pried  loose  to  be  floated  into  booms  on 
the  lakes  and  to  be  towed  by  steam  or  motor  boat  sedately  across  the 
smooth  waters  to  dams  and  sluices  instead  of  being  warped  by  hand  as 
in  the  days  before  boats  were  used.  Then,  a  crew  of  men  walked  around 
a  woods-built  capstan  called  a  boom  head,  and  fastened  to  the  shore, 
the  men  getting  little  sleep,  day  in  and  day  out,  night  in  and  night  out, 
slowly  working  the  great  booms  of  logs  against  head  winds  until  the 
whole  length  of  tow  line  was  taken  up  and  the  boom  anchored.  1  he 
warping  crew  transfers  to  the  next  boom  head  and  works  the  boom 
along  its  next  eighth  of  a  mile,  and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  the  dam  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake.  Slow  work  indeed,  and  a  case  of  brawn  contending 
with  nature. 

As  the  sluice  gates  in  the  dam  are  raised  the  logs  feel  the  tug  of 
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the  current;  they  answer  the  call  and  swoop  with  dizzy  speed  down 
into  the  churning  foam  below  to  enter  another  boom  for  another  towing, 
another  sluicing,  roaring  over  falls  or  silently  stealing  along  the  dead- 
waters,  until  the  journey’s  end,  at  the  mill.  Such  is  the  poetry  of  it — but 
it  is  not  much  of  poetry  to  the  driving  crew — it  is  prose,  practical  and 
persistent,  for  there  is  no  harder  work  than  following  the  drive. 

While  the  stars  are  still  lighting  the  heavens  the  camp  cook’s 
stentorian  reveille  calls  the  sleeping  men  from  their  blankets,  probably 
spread  on  the  bare  ground,  for  the  driving  crew  is  moving  all  the  time 
and  knows  no  permanent  camp.  Breakfast  is  over  by  the  time  the  gray 
of  dawn  begins  to  dim  the  silvery  stars  and  as  soon  as  one  can  grope 
in  the  almost  dark,  the  work  begins.  A  second  breakfast  is  served  in  mid¬ 
forenoon,  another  meal  in  mid-afternoon  and  a  fourth  one  at  dark,  for 
these  men  know  nothing  of  eight-hour  shifts  or  union  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  They  are  there  to  work  and  work  hard  during  every  moment 
of  daylight. 

Much  of  the  dramatic  and  with  it  the  danger  of  river  driving  passed 
into  memory  when  the  long  log  days  were  superseded  by  the  cutting  of 
the  logs  into  four-foot  lengths  in  the  woods,  instead  of  at  the  mills, 
as  the  life-taking  jams  of  long  logs  which  plugged  the  river  are  no 
longer  the  accepted  thing.  The  four-foot  stuff  floats  easily  and  quickly 
along  and  that  which  by  the  rush  of  current  is  thrown  up  on  the  river 
banks  or  lodged  in  the  ledges  which  line  the  river,  is  pushed  into  the 
stream  again  by  the  men  who  follow  the  drive,  walking  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream  or  traveling  on  the  water  in  batteaus. 

It  is  easy  to  write  the  plain  prosaic  facts  of  the  lumbering  industry 
and  hard  to  weave  the  thread  of  romance  of  the  lumber  camps  and 
the  drives,  for  much  of  that  which  was  picturesque  and  elemental  has 
passed,  yet  the  freedom  of  the  woods  remains.  Life  in  the  forest  is 
itself  the  antithesis  of  life  in  the  city.  In  town,  people  come  into 
contact  chiefly  with  each  other  and  with  man-made  institutions,  but 
the  toiler  in  the  forest  is  akin  in  freedom  to  the  beasts  and  birds  that 
inhabit  it.  He  feels  an  independence  and  a  self-dependence  he  would 
not  experience  in  a  crowded  town.  He  is  very  near  to  nature.  For  that 
reason  the  physical  appeals  to  him  more  than  the  mental  and  the  natural 
result  is  the  production  of  men  mighty  in  form  and  spirit.  The  element 
of  danger  which  accompanies  all  woods  work  also  serves  to  strengthen 
the  character  of  the  woodsman.  The  loose  limb,  the  much  feared 
widow  maker,”  hangs  suspended  over  him  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

For  conserving  and  regulating  the  flow  of  water,  thus  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  the  spring  freshet  onrush,  immense  dams  have  been  built 
along  the  West  Branch,  gradually  growing  in  size  and  character  from 
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the  so-called  roll  dam,  which  is  a  dam  built  across  the  stream  where 
there  was  a  natural  drop  from  comparative  level  water  to  jagged  rocks 
perhaps  ten  feet  or  more  below.  The  dam  holds  back  the  water  and 
allows  it  to  flow  through  one  or  two  sluice  ways  located  in  the  most 
favorable  position,  with  long  aprons  or  slanting  floors  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  dam  down  stream  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet,  along  which 
the  logs  roll  to  the  smoother  water  below.  As  there  are  no  gates  to  be 
tended  and  the  logs  just  roll  along  on  their  natural  impetus  it  is  called 
a  roll  dam. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  wooden  cribwork  dam  with  gates 
and  sluice  ways  to  hold  back  sufficient  water  to  drive  the  logs  down  a 
still  greater  pitch,  and  last  of  all  comes  the  big  modern  concrete  dam 
such  as  that  at  the  head  of  Ripogenus  Gorge  on  the  West  Branch. 

Ripogenus  Dam,  and  all  that  it  represents,  is  the  big  wonder  of  the 
great  North  wood.  Emerging  from  the  wilderness  through  which  you 
have  motored  for  forty-five  miles  from  Greenville  you  are  at  once 
close  by  the  great  gorge  which  is  a  part  of  the  rocky  bed  over  which 
the  Penobscot,  West  Branch  waters  flow.  Your  first  impression  is  that 
man  with  his  stick  of  dynamite  must  have  blown  this  great  hole  from 
the  hillsides  which  border  it  on  either  side.  Such  is  not  the  case  for, 
while  dynamite  was  used  to  help  widen  the  shelf  that  holds  the  road¬ 
way  which  circles  around  the  western  hill,  it  was  not  used  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  great  dam,  because  of  the 
danger  of  opening  seams  in  the  rocks  which  might  in  time  undermine 
the  whole  structure.  No— this  giant  gorge  is  nearly  as  nature  made 
it  and  between  its  rocky  walls  the  waters  have  gone  thundering  along 
for  many  centuries  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  This  concrete  structure 
was  built  thirteen  years  ago  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  cribwork  dam 
which  was  nearing  the  end  of  its  useful  days. 

Recognizing  the  waste  of  expense  in  the  constant  rebuilding  of  this 
dam  every  six  to  ten  years,  and  desiring  a  greater  head  of  water  for  more 
perfect  flowage,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  decided  to  build 
for  all  time.  Thus  was  erected  at  the  head  of  this  far-famed  Ripogenus 
Gorge  one  of  the  largest  dams  in  the  United  States,  creating  a  storage 
basin  for  twenty  billion  cubic  feet  of  w^ater  in  a  lake  twenty-five  miles 
long  and  with  a  forty-five  mile  surface  area,  the  fourth  in  capacity  in 
the  whole  United  States  and  the  seventh  in  the  world.  Ripogenus  Gorge 
is  a  narrow  chasm  two  and  one-half  miles  long  through  which  the 
water  rushes  and  roars,  tumbles  and  worries  its  way  through  this 
natural  canyon,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  places  sheer  precipices  one 
hundred  feet  high.  From  the  beginning  of  time  this  gorge  has  been 
in  formation  and  was  for  countless  years  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
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beautiful  spots  in  Maine.  The  rocky  sides  rise  straight  as  castle  walls 
and  the  flood  rages  like  a  mill  race  in  its  narrow  confines  as  it  rushes 
on  to  carry  its  foam  and  turbulence  far  out  into  “Big  Eddy,”  the  quiet 
waters  below.  Even  now  in  the  gorge  itself  nature  has  been  but  little 
disturbed  and  the  waters  fret  and  foam  as  they  have  always  done, 
except  in  periods  of  low  water,  when  the  dam,  built  between  the  high 
hills  at  the  upper  entrance,  will  hold  back  the  waters  which  form  this 
turbulent  stream. 

Many  and  great  physical  obstacles  were  encountered  and  overcome 
in  prosecuting  this  work  of  building  the  dam,  outside  the  actual  building 
of  the  dam  itself.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  railroad  nearer 
than  forty-five  miles  and  only  a  miserable  tote  road  for  half  the  distance 
over  which  to  handle  supplies. 

So  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  build  the  road  which  I  have 
aheady  told  you  of  from  Lily  Bay  to  the  Gorge,  as  at  that  time  it  took 
a  four-horse  team  three  days  to  cover  thirty  miles.  You  can  easily  see 
that  the  means  to  transport  the  required  thirteen  thousand  tons  of  cement 
and  other  building  material  was  of  prime  importance.  So  the  road  was 
built  and  seven-ton  trucks  making  two  round  trips  daily  were  put  in 
service  to  carry  the  building  material,  brought  by  rail  to  Kineo  station 
and  ferried  across  Moosehead  Lake  to  Lily  Bay. 

The  dam  itself  is  860  feet  long  but  with  the  approach  it  is  over  1,000 
feet  in  length.  It  is  92  feet  high  in  its  highest  part  and  64  feet  wide 
at  the  base  and  wide  enough  at  the  top  to  carry  a  roadway  16  feet 
wide  supported  by  a  series  of  concrete  piers  in  its  five-foot  overhang. 
From  the  top  edge  of  the  dam  to  the  lower  end  of  Ripogenus  Gorge 
there  is  a  drop  of  260  feet. 

During  its  construction  there  was  a  little  city  of  700  souls  settled 
here  in  a  camp  that  occupied  eleven  acres  of  land.  Sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  were  carefully  looked  after,  each  building  being  connected  with  a 
sewer  and  all  refuse  and  garbage  was  collected  and  burned.  The  works 
were  electric  lighted,  permitting  work  to  go  on  night  and  day. 

T.  he  rock  crusher  and  mixers  were  located  in  a  big  timber  structure 
built  onto  the  side  of  the  hill.  From  the  quarry  over  the  rim  of  the  hill 
the  rock  was  blasted,  placed  in  cars  and  taken  to  the  top  of  the  plant 
and  dumped  into  the  crusher  and  from  there  to  the  huge  buckets  that 
took  the  concrete  to  the  forms  \  everything  moved  by  gravity. 

Procuring  sand  of  a  suitable  quality  was  another  problem  and  it  was 
finally  found  in  a  pit  a  mile  and  a  half  below.  This  sand  was  washed 
out  of  the  dirt  by  diverting  the  natural  channel  of  a  brook  which 
washed  the  dirt  away  and  left  the  sand. 

Seams  and  faults  in  the  rock  foundation  of  the  dam  were  filled  by 
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boring  holes  two  inches  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  deep  and  forcing 
cement  by  compressed  air  through  these  holes  into  the  seams  and  fissures, 
and  the  holes  themselves  were  filled  thus  binding  the  rock  into  one 
solid  mass  so  that  the  water  would  not  seep  in  below  the  dam  and 
finally  lift  it  from  its  foundation. 

65,000  barrels  of  cement  and  great  quantities  of  steel  for  reinforcement 
were  used  and  over  a  million  feet  of  lumber  was  required  for  the  forms 
into  which  the  cement  was  poured.  The  massive  gates  of  the  dam 
are  operated  by  electric  power  and  one  has  to  have  a  permit  from  the 
manager  of  the  company  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  dam. 

Old  lumbermen  tell  countless  stories  of  “Rapogenus”  as  they  all 
pronounce  it.  “Never  a  man  fell  into  that  water  and  came  out  alive,” 
they  all  declare,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  them.  In  old  times,  when 
the  long-log  men  worked  up  that  way,  they  had  to  carry  their  batteau 
three  miles  around  Ripogenus.  Few  long  logs  are  cut  on  the  West 
Branch  now,  and  more  towboats  than  batteaux  are  used  in  booming  the 
short  pulp  stuff  down  the  lakes.  But  the  river  runs  swiftly  as  ever 
through  the  gorge,  and  from  the  crest  of  the  majestic  dam  artists  gaze 
in  rapture,  tourists  in  wonder,  and  the  gateman  in  calm  indifference,  at 
the  seething  peril. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AGRICULTURE 

When  Maine  was  first  settled,  at  which  time,  of  course,  it  was  still 
part  of  Massachusetts,  it  attracted  men  of  pioneer  spirit,  who  were 
in  search  of  new  farm  lands.  As  the  number  of  settlements  increased, 
trades  and,  eventually,  industries  sprang  up,  prospered  and  grew,  until 
today  the  State  of  Maine  prides  itself  on  its  many,  various  and  pros¬ 
perous  industries  and  on  the  extent  of  its  commercial  life.  For  many 
years  in  its  early  history  Maine  was  essentially  an  agricultural  State, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  even  may  be  said  to  be  true  today.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  with  the  growth  of  industrialism 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  with  the  opening  up  of  the  West  and  the 
gradual  shifting  of  the  agricultural  center  to  the  West,  there  came  a 
period  of  decline  in  Maine’s  agriculture.  In  recent  years  something  of 
a  revival  has  set  in,  however,  yet  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  decline  and 
revival  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  quote  in  part  what  the  present  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Hon.  F.  P.  Washburn,  said  as  recently  as  1927,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  booklet  published  in  that  year  by  his  department,  under  the 
title  of  “Agricultural  Opportunities  in  Maine.” 

Agricultural  Opportunities  in  Maine — Mr.  Washburn  thus  summed 
up  present  conditions : 

This  catalogue  of  Maine  farms  for  sale  is  issued  in  response  to  a  steady  and 
increasing  demand  for  information  concerning  the  agricultural  opportunities  to 
be  found  in  our  State,  this  demand  coming  not  only  from  residents  of  other 
sections  of  the  country,  but  also  from  such  of  our  own  citizens  as  are  turning 
toward  the  farm  from  other  industries.  Inquiries  are  coming  to  us  daily  from 
manufacturing  cities  of  New  England,  from  the  high  land  value  localities  of 
the  West,  from  some  sections  in  the  Southern  States,  and  even  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Canadian  provinces,  asking  for  definite  information  with  regard  to 
the  opportunities  for  successful  agricultural  operations  in  Maine. 

Nor  is  this  unusual  interest  at  this  time  difficult  of  explanation.  The  great 
attractions  of  life  in  the  manufacturing  centers,  so  potent  during  the  war  period, 
are  beginning  to  lose  their  force,  and  the  probability  is  that  our  cities  have 
already  made  their  strongest  appeal  and  that  henceforward  we  shall  observe 
a  healthful  and  consistent  back-to-the-land  movement.  There  are  no  longer  op¬ 
portunities  for  “homesteaders”  to  take  up  agricultural  land  of  any  value  any¬ 
where,  and  the  large  capital  required  for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  western 
farming  propositions  is  almost  prohibitive  for  the  purchaser  with  slender  means. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  the  long  forgotten  and  neglected  agricultural  oppor¬ 
tunities  found  in  this  State,  where  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  products  may 
be  profitably  grown  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the 
world,  would  soon  be  recognized. 

The  farm  lands  of  Maine  are  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  potatoes,  hay, 
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grain,  sweet  corn,  apples,  blueberries,  and  the  various  livestock  products,  but 
gardening  is  also  a  profitable  line,  the  ever-increasing  number  of  summer  visi¬ 
tors  both  along  our  coast  and  among  our  lakes  and  mountains  furnishing  a  ready 
market  for  vegetables  and  small  fruits  as  well  as  poultry  and  dairy  products. 
Often  the  owner  of  the  small  farm  in  a  hitherto  undeveloped  and  isolated  sec¬ 
tion  suddenly  finds  himself  provided  with  a  cash  market  at  his  very  door. 

The  Maine  farmer  who  raised  corn  in  1926  averaged  forty-five  bushels  per 
acre.  More  than  135,000  acres  are  annually  sowed  to  oats,  with  a  1926  State¬ 
wide  average  yield  of  forty-five  bushels.  In  potatoes  Maine  always  leads  in  per 
acre  production  with  an  average  of  255  bushels  per  acre;  in  1926  we  have  records 
of  675,000  barrels  of  certified  seed  potatoes  sold  in  twenty-four  States.  Wheat  is 
successfully  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  yielding  twenty-eight  bushels  per 
acre  last  season,  and  farmers  of  a  single  Maine  county  have  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  25,000  pounds  of  flour  from  home-grown  wheat,  milled  in  local  plants. 
Peas,  beans  and  sweet  corn  are  canned  in  large  quantities,  and  Maine  has  now 
reached  the  enviable  position  of  eighth  among  all  the  States  in  volume  of  quality 
canned  food  produced, 

The  1926  crop  of  apples  was  well  over  the  mark  of  three  million  bushels,  and 
with  the  careful  methods  of  grading  and  packing  now  being  put  into  effect  by  our 
organized  apple  growers,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  apparent  to  buyers  of  fruit 
everywhere  that  the  quality  of  the  Maine  apple  is  unsurpassed.  Dairy  products 
total  more  than  seventeen  million  dollars  annually  and  poultry  eight  million. 
There  is  great  opportunity  among  the  fertile,  protected  hillside  pastures  of  our 
inland  counties  for  the  development  of  sheep  and  beef  cattle  husbandry. 

Whether  a  buyer  is  looking  for  a  small  area  where  intensive  farming  may 
be  practiced  and  a  specialty  developed,  or  for  large  areas  where  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods  may  be  applied,  Maine  can  supply  the  desired  situation. 
We  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  canned  blueberry  business  and  the  fancy 
pack  of  Maine  sweet  corn  will  always  command  an  attractive  price  by  reason 
of  its  quality  and  flavor.  There  is  no  apple  found  better  than  the  one  grown 
in  western  or  central  Maine,  and  there  never  will  be  a  potato  superior  to  the 
one  coming  from  Aroostook  County,  whether  used  as  a  food  product  or  for  seed. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  associated  with  Maine  agriculture  aside 
from  those  of  soil  and  planting  which  should  claim  the  attention  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser.  Maine  has  the  lowest  per  cent  of  tenant  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  highest  proportion  of  farms  free  from  mortgage  of  any 
among  the  northern  or  western  States.  More  than  thirty  per  cent  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  own  automobiles,  fifty  per  cent  have  telephones,  and  thirty-seven  per  cent 
have  installed  water  systems  in  their  homes. 

More  than  four  million  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  past  year  in  school- 
house  improvement  and  a  considerable  amount  has  been  put  out  upon  rural 
school  buildings.  Adequate  legislation  for  rural  roads  is  rapidly  shaping  itself 
and  third  class  or  “Farm  to  Market”  roads  have  received  substantial  assistance 
from  the  State  during  the  past  two  years,  while  second  class  or  “State  Aid  Roads” 
reaching  into  all  rural  sections,  are  being  developed  consistently.  Our  Granges 
are  nobly  fulfilling  their  mission  of  improving  social  conditions  in  the  country 
towns  and  Farm  Bureau  organizations  extend  over  every  county. 

Maine  has  no  homestead  farms,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  have  we  any  abandoned 
farms.  There  are,  however,  many  that  are  unoccupied  and  that  are  not  being 
operated  at  their  full  productive  capacity.  Some  of  these,  possibly  two  thousand 
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in  number,  are  for  sale  and  at  extremely  reasonable  prices.  The  low  valuation 
ordinarily  placed  upon  cultivated  land  in  our  State  is  not  a  true  index  of  its 
productivity  as  compared  with  that  of  others,  but  is,  nevertheless,  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  purchaser  of  limited  means.  Taxes  also  being  based  upon  these  low 
valuations  do  not  present  as  heavy  a  burden  as  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  our 
agricultural  States. 

It  is  with  the  object  in  view  of  pointing  out  these  features  favorable  to  Maine’s 
agricultural  development,  and  also  of  directing  the  attention  of  possible  pur¬ 
chasers  to  definite  localities  in  which  farm  property  is  for  sale,  that  this  bulletin 
is  prepared.  .  .  .  We  are  prepared,  so  far  as  our  time  and  means  will  permit, 
to  visit  any  of  the  farms  enumerated  and  give  our  opinion  of  their  desirability. 
The  department  has  also  in  its  employ  experts  in  many  of  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  most  practiced  in  Maine,  who  are  always  available  to  assist  and  give 
advice  to  newcomers  in  the  operation  and  management  of  their  farms.  We  would 
say  to  all  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  in  Maine,  that  to  achieve 
satisfactory  results  and  to  become  prosperous,  contented  citizens  of  our  farm 
towns,  they  should  select  a  location  and  line  of  work  for  which  they  have  a 
natural  liking  and  for  which  by  study  and  inclination  they  are  prepared.  To 
all  such  we  extend  the  good  offices  of  this  department,  either  in  securing  a 
suitable  situation  or  in  its  successful  operation  thereafter. 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture, 

F.  P.  WASHBURN,  Commissioner. 


County  Conditions — From  the  same  booklet  has  been  taken  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  and  authoritative  summary  of  present  agricultural 
conditions  in  each  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  Maine: 


Androscoggin  —  With  an  area  of  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  square 
miles  this  county  ranks  high  in  apple  orchards  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  dairy 
section  of  the  State.  Turner  Centre  System,  the  largest  cooperative  dairy  con¬ 
cern  in  New  England,  has  its  headquarters  and  largest  plant  at  Auburn.  With 
a  population  of  50,000  in  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  the  opportunity  of  a  nearby 
market  is  open  to  all  in  the  county. 


Aroostook  —  More  potatoes  in  this  one  county  than  in  any  one  State  in  the 
Union  except  Maine.  This  is  the  1926  record  of  Aroostook  County  and  again 
proves  that  the  wonderful  Caribou,  Washburn  and  Easton  loams  are  the  most 
productive  soils  for  potatoes  of  quality.  Hay  and  cereals  thrive  equally  well 
and  there  is  a  wide  opportunity  for  livestock  production.  The  people  are  vig¬ 
orous,  hard  working  and  progressive. 

Cumberland— Portland  with  a  population  of  70,000  and  the  largest  city  m  the 
State  is  the  ever  ready  market  for  the  3,500  farms  in  the  county.  Soil  and  climate 
both  contribute  to  the  production  of  milk,  poultry  products,  truck  and  fruit  crops 
from  which  the  farmers  in  this  section  get  their  principal  income. 


Franklin— The  fertile  valley  of  the  Sandy  River  and  its  sunny  hillsides  fur¬ 
nish  ideal  growing  conditions  for  sweet  corn  for  canning  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  of  this  nourishing  food  are  put  up  annually.  The  production  of 
this  crop  makes  a  desirable  cash  item  in  a  farm  management  program  which 
includes  dairying,  apple  and  vegetable  raising.  Many  farms  add  material  y 
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their  income  through  the  making  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  from  their  hillside 
sugar  orchards. 


Hancock— Bar  Harbor,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  exclusive  summer  resorts 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county,  and  this  is 
only  one  of  many  summer  colonies  all  along  the  picturesque  coast.  Back  short 
distances  from  the  rugged  shoreline  are  fertile  fields  which  lend  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  visitor.  Dairying  started  rapidly  on  the  up  grade  with  the  establishment 
of  an  up-to-date  cooperative  creamery  at  Ellsworth  three  years  ago. 

Kennebec — Some  of  the  proud  natives  of  this  county  like  to  refer  to  it  as 
Imperial  Kennebec,”  and  there  is  considerable  basis  for  this  claim.  The  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  River  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
dairy,  poultry  and  apple  industries  which  have  been  the  backbone  of  agriculture 
in  this  county.  The  raising  of  sweet  corn  for  canning,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
and  dry  beans  have  been  carried  along  with  the  major  income  producers  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmers.  Crop  values  in  this  county  amount  to  $3,300,000  an¬ 
nually,  while  the  dairy  and  poultry  products  are  worth  $2,478,000. 

Knox— One  of  the  smallest  counties  in  area  in  the  State  of  Maine  but  blessed 
with  hungry  summer  visitors  which  the  beautiful  ocean  and  coast  scenery  al¬ 
ways  attracts.  Natural  soil  and  climatic  conditions  have  encouraged  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  apples,  vegetables,  and  poultry  products  which  are  the  income 
producers  for  the  farmers. 


Lincoln— Extending  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  south  to  Kennebec  County  on 
the  north,  this  county  has  developed  a  sturdy  dairy  industry  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  from  Wiscasset  to  Albion.  Poultry  also  has  proven  a  money-making 
side  line  to  the  general  farming  practices  followed  in  this  county.  The  crops 
that  have  best  fitted  here  seem  to  be  potatoes,  apples,  and  dry  beans.  Crop 
values  from  the  2,000  farms  here  last  year  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  while  dairy 
and  poultry  values  amount  annually  to  more  than  $925,000. 

Oxford  —  Usually  the  leading  sweet  corn  area  of  the  State  and  takes  first 
rank,  also,  in  apples,  with  305,000  bearing  trees.  Beautiful  lake  and  mountain 
resorts  along  its  western  border  which  touches  the  foothills  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  and  in  these  surroundings  many  boys  and  girls’  camps  are  located  Con¬ 
siderable  lumbering  is  done  and  animal  husbandry,  in  all  its  branches,  pros¬ 
pers.  Pea-canning  is  a  growing  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Fryeburg  and  cash 
crops  may  be  grown  in  any  section  of  the  county. 


Penobscot— A  great  diversified  farming  section  in  eastern  central  Maine.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  hay,  poultry,  fruit,  dairy  and  cannery  products  approximating  ten  million 
dollars  in  value  produced  in  1926.  Rail,  water  and  trunk  line  connections.  Much 
raw  milk  shipped  to  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Bangor  and  Brewer  are 
t  riving  cities  whose  business  houses  give  every  encouragement  to  agriculture 
The  University  of  Maine  is  located  at  Orono,  and  offers  exceptionally  good 
training  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  to  both  young  men  and  young  women. 


Piscataquis— In  the  north  central  part  of  Maine.  A  considerable  potato  pro¬ 
ducing  territory  reached  by  both  the  Maine  Central  and  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
railroads.  An  excellent  hard-surfaced  highway  enters  the  county  by  way  of 
Dover-Foxcroft.  There  is  considerable  wood  and  timber  in  all  parts  of  the 
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county.  Southern  Piscataquis  is  a  profitable  dairying  area  with  an  outlet  for 
milk  and  cream  through  the  large  distributing  concerns  that  reach  Boston  and 
other  New  England  cities. 


Sagadahoc — A  smaller  county  on  the  southern  coast  of  Maine,  where  excel¬ 
lent  rail  and  water  connections  and  a  varied  and  beautiful  coast  line  are  building 
up  a  permanent  summer  business.  The  three  million  dollar  bridge  under  con¬ 
struction  across  the  Kennebec  River  at  Bath,  will  also  lead  a  heavy  tourist  traf¬ 
fic  across  the  county.  Some  large  orchards  of  McIntosh  apples  have  been 
successfully  established  and  dairying  and  market  gardening  are  of  considerable 
importance. 

Somerset  —  A  large  county  in  northwestern  Maine,  noted  for  both  farming 
and  lumbering  opportunities.  This  county  produced  nearly  seven  thousand  tons 
of  cut  corn  for  canning  in  1926  and  large  areas  of  peas  are  grown.  Parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  establishing  sheep  farms  will  do  well  to  consider  Somerset  County.  A 
State  highway,  just  completed,  leading  through  this  county  toward  Quebec,  will 
induce  tremendous  tourist  traffic  by  way  of  Skowhegan,  Anson,  Bingham  and 
Jackman. 

Waldo — Situated  in  the  south  central  portion  of  the  State  with  a  large  and 
prosperous  seaport  at  Belfast.  Winterport  and  Searsport  are  also  water  trans¬ 
portation  points  and  from  these  ports  great  quantities  of  apples  are  sent  to  market, 
Waldo  orchardists  having  specialized  in  the  fall  varieties,  such  as  Wolf  River, 
Wealthy  and  McIntosh,  with  great  success.  Some  of  the  largest  poultry  plants 
in  the  State  are  here  and  a  large  and  successful  cooperative  cheese  factory,  at 
Monroe.  Peas  for  canning  are  extensively  grown  in  Unity  and  vicinity. 


Washington— Our  extreme  eastern  area  with  a  long  line  of  seacoast  and  many 
undeveloped  agricultural  possibilities.  May  be  reached  either  by  rail  or  water. 
Waste  from  fish-canning  plants  is  a  considerable  source  of  nitrogen  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion  purposes.  Here  the  growing  of  blueberries  on  a  commercial  scale  is  of 
great  importance,  and  seventy  per  cent  of  the  world’s  supply  of  this,  delicious 
fruit  is  canned  in  eastern  Maine.  Potatoes  yield  almost  as  well  as  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County  and  there  is  increasing  interest  in  livestock  and  poultry  husbandry. 
Many  farms  have  an  abundant  supply  of  pulp  wood  and  lumber. 


york _ York  is  the  southernmost  county  of  Maine,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

as  its  east  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  its  west  boundaries.  Here  the 
summer  resort  business  has  been  extensively  developed  and  the  beauties  of  the 
ocean  as  seen  from  Wells,  Ycrk,  Ogunquit  and  Old  Orchard  attract  tens  of 
thousands  of  summer  residents.  The  business  of  supplying  these  visitors  with 
farm  produce  affords  a  fine  outlet  for  agricultural  effort.  The  poultry  business 
has  been  fostered  and  developed  and  considerable  pine  lumber  is  cut  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county. 


A  Statistical  Presentation — In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of 
this  work,  this  chapter  is  concerned  to  the  greater  extent  with  present 
agricultural  conditions  and  achievements  than  with  those  of  the  past. 
In  order,  however,  to  have  a  basis  for  comparison,  some  facts  and 
figures  from  past  years  are  given.  To  a  great  extent  the  story  unfolded 
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in  the  following  pages  is  based  on  information  to  be  found  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  in  various 
other  publications  of  the  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Orono.  Among  the 
lattei  there  should  be  mentioned  as  of  special  interesting  importance 
its  Bulletin  338,  published  in  March,  1927,  and  entitled  “Maine  Agri- 
cultuie,  A  Statistical  Presentation,”  the  text  of  which  was  prepared  by 
Charles  H.  Merchant,  M.  S.,  economist  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
from  data  collected  as  the  result  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Census  of 
1925.  This  publication  was  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Maine  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

In  the  following  summary  the  first  group  of  figures  is  for  the  year 
1925,  while  the  two  other  groups  are  for  1920  and  1910  respectively. 
The  number  of  farms  was  50,033;  48,227;  and  60,016.  The  land  in  farms 
amounted  to  5,161,428;  5,425,968;  and  6,296,859  acres.  The  improved 
land  on  these  farms  totaled  1,855,483;  1,977,329;  and  2,360,657  acres. 
The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  was  $245,868,440;  $270,526,733 ;  and 
$199,271,998.  For  1925  the  farm  lands  alone  were  valued  at  $97,524,014, 
the  buildings  on  these  farm  lands  at  $99,745,796,  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery  at  $24,491,256,  and  livestock  at  $24,107,374.  For  1920  the  valu¬ 
ations  were  set  at  $114,411,871;  $89,697,100;  $26,637,660;  and  $39,780,- 
102;  and  for  1910  at  $86,481,395;  $73,138,231 ;  $14,490,533;  and  $25,- 
161,839.  The  average  value  of  all  farm  property  per  farm  for  1925,  1920 
and  1910  respectively  was  $4,914,  $5,609,  and  $3,320. 

In  the  following  tables  will  be  found  interesting  figures  regarding 
Maine’s  livestock,  crops  and  livestock  products: 


Principal  Kinds  of  Livestock 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle 

Dairy  Cows 
Sheep 
Swine 
Chickens 

Principal  Crops 

Corn  harvested  for  grain  Acres 

Bushels 

Corn  cut  for  silage  Acres 

Tons 


1925 

1920 

1910 

Number 

Number 

Number 

82,096 

94,350 

107,574 

568 

444 

358 

236,446 

300,747 

256,523 

151,277 

175,425 

126,762 

84,680 

119,471 

206,434 

54,435 

91,204 

87,156 

1,900,008 

1,403,284 

1,704,900 

1924 

1919 

1909 

1,390 

6,965 

15,213 

55,132 

288,281 

648,882 

7,350 

10,687 

(1) 

80,126 

87,634 

(1) 

(1)  Not  separately  reported. 
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Principal  Crops 

1924 

1919 

1909 

Wheat 

Acres 

3,506 

14,464 

3,407 

Bushels 

78,707 

261,185 

85,119 

Oats  threshed  for  grain 

Acres 

103,898 

116,691 

120,991 

Bushels 

3,938,124 

3,600,617 

4,232,309 

Barley 

Acres 

1,837 

4,358 

4,136 

Bushels 

53,789 

104,912 

106,674 

Buckwheat 

Acres 

12,447 

14,364 

15,552 

Bushels 

295,848 

315,327 

316,782 

Dry  edible  beans 

Acres 

3,894 

5,689 

10,341 

Hay 

Acres 

1,260,757 

1,227,080 

1,243,198 

Tons 

1,013,486 

1,206,323 

1,030,906 

Potatoes,  white 

Acres 

135,402 

111,378 

135,799 

Bushels 

40,121,881 

25,531,470 

28,556,837 

Strawberries 

Acres 

714 

555 

698 

Sweet  Corn 

Acres 

14,374 

11,316 

(1) 

Apple  trees  not  of  bearing  age 

435,091 

512,217 

1,045,123 

Apple  trees  of  bearing  age 

2,441,937 

2,833,304 

3,476,616 

Apples  harvested 

Bushels 

2,946,198 

4,829,346 

3, 6bt>, 181 

Pear  trees  of  all  ages 

31,681 

29,645 

59,696 

Plum  trees  of  all  ages 

33,276 

46,924 

66,067 

Grape  vines  of  all  ages 

12,461 

9,265 

11,675 

(1)  Not  separately  reported. 

Livestock  Products 

1924 

1919 

1909 

Dairv  Products 

Milk  produced  (2) 

Gallons 

71,130,658 

77,676,881 

69,784,455 

Butter  made  on  farms 

Pounds 

9,331,378 

10,855,560 

13,299,229 

Butterfat  sold 

Pounds 

5,385,674 

2,705,560 

4,060,344 

Cream  sold 

Gallons 

698,396 

742,813 

737,706 

Whole  milk  sold 

Gallons 

18,288,780 

28,190,733 

12,784,866 

Wool  produced  (2) 

Pounds 

468,023 

665,453 

947,622 

Hens  eggs  produced  (2) 

Dozens 

13,612,813 

9,977,349 

14,876,215 

(2)  Total  production,  including  estimates  for  incomplete  reports. 

Uses  of  Land  in  Farms — In  1925  Agricultural  Census  it  was  shown 
that  of  all  the  land  devoted  to  farming  purposes  in  Maine  33.8  per  cent 
was  occupied  by  pasture,  32.2  per  cent  by  crops,  29.1  per  cent  by  wood¬ 
land  and  4.9  per  cent  by  all  other  lands.  A  comparison  of  these  per¬ 
centages  for  Maine  with  similar  percentages  for  the  other  five  New 
England  States  brings  out  the  following  facts.  Maine  led  all  the  New 
England  States  in  the  percentage  of  farms  lands  occupied  by  crops,  was 
lowest  in  respect  to  the  percentage  occupied  by  pasture,  and  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Rhode  Island  in  respect  to  the  percentage  occupied  by 

woodland. 
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The  use  to  which  land  in  farms  was  put 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


in  the  sixteen  Maine  counties 


Androscoggin 

Crops 

36.5% 

Aroostook 

45.8 

Cumberland 

38.8 

Franklin 

26.4 

Hancock 

19.1 

Kennebec 

34.7 

Knox 

28.4 

Lincoln 

29.7 

Oxford 

22.7 

Penobscot 

31.7 

Piscataquis 

25.9 

Sagadahoc 

32.9 

Somerset 

30.2 

Waldo 

31.7 

Washington 

22.3 

York 

31.1 

Pasture 

Woodland 

41.5% 

18.6% 

13.8 

30.1 

37.9 

19.6 

43.7 

25.7 

44.8 

44.8 

38.1 

23.8 

38.8 

27.2 

43.8 

23.6 

43.9 

30.7 

35.8 

28.3 

34.3 

36.4 

35.8 

26.8 

31.9 

35.2 

37.0 

27.1 

38.0 

29.6 

36.7 

30.1 

i/rrf5  'eadership  as  a  cr°P  Produ“r  is,  of  course,  explained  by 
its  world-famous  potato  cultivation.  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Franklin  and 

ndroscoggm,  in  the  order  named,  share  the  leadership  in  respect  to 

far  aheTToT all  T™  landS  °CCUpied  b ?  Pas‘ure,  while  Hancock  is 
land  th  other  counties  in  respect  to  its  percentage  of  wood- 

in  farms'3  PerCen‘age  be'ng  almost  one-ha>£  of  all  this  county's  land 

arl^ofthfsLleTV11  1!ainte  are  to  be  found  in  or  near  the  forest 
nature  A  T  mU  °f  ‘he  'and  "  these  farms  was  in  woods  and 

took  CouJtv  Th!  ,  aCre?e  °f  Cr°PS  Per  fam  is  to  be  found  in  A™os- 
took  County.  The  largest  acreage  of  pasture  land  per  farm  is  to  be 

found  chiefly  around  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  area,  and  the  largest 

acreage  of  woodland  per  farm  in  close  proximity  to  the  forest  area  The 

most  valuable  farms  are  located  in  Aroostook  County 

The  following  figures  for  1925  regarding  farm  expenditures  are  a 

year  37  257  T  “T?  °f  farm  buSineSS  in  Maine.  In  that 

Sm5  555  r  TT  SPen‘  ?11'907'509  for  feed;  25,437  farmers  spent 
lb  ’  TJ  °r  fertlllzer.  and  23,641  farmers  spent  $6,903,791  for  farm 
labor  Expenditures  for  feed  were,  of  course,  highelt  in  ihoselection” 
in  which  dairy  and  poultry  activities  were  most  important,  while  ex- 
penditures  for  both  fertilizer  and  labor  were  highest  in  those  Darts  of 
Aroostook  County  having  the  largest  acreage  of  potatoes 


Participation  by  Counties 
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Livestock  Industry 

The  extent  of  the  livestock  business  on  Maine  farms  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  in  the  table  following: 
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Most  Important  Crops — Potatoes,  hay,  oats  and  apples,  in  the  order 
named,  are  the  most  important  crops  produced  on  Maine  farms.  In  1927 
these  were  valued  respectively  at  $27,278,000,  $19,702,000,  $3,246,000, 
and  $2,236,000.  Other  crops  of  importance  were  corn  for  silage  valued  at 
$599,000,  sweet  corn  for  canning  valued  at  $515,000,  beans  valued  at 
$384,000,  buckwheat  valued  at  $290,000,  maple  syrup  valued  at  $148,000, 
wheat  valued  at  $126,000,  and  barley  valued  at  $102,000.  Crops  of  lesser 
value  were  corn  for  grain  and  for  forage,  peas  for  canning,  pears  and 
maple  sugar.  In  1927  the  total  value  of  all  crops  for  the  whole  State 
of  Maine  was  estimated  at  $54,833,000,  which  was  twenty-eight  per 
cent  less  than  the  high  total  for  1926  of  $76,362,000,  and  eleven  per  cent 
below  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years,  this  average  being 
$61,621,100.  The  1927  valuation  was  based  on  prices  in  effect  about  De¬ 
cember  1,  1927,  at  which  time  the  farm  price  of  potatoes  was  the  lowest 
since  1924,  it  having  been  almost  fifty  per  cent  below  the  1926  price 
and  about  sixty  per  cent  below  the  very  high  1925  price. 

Considering  the  important  part  which  the  potato  crop  plays  in  the 
agricultural  life  of  Maine,  the  annual  yield  of  that  crop  and  the  prices 
at  which  it  can  be  sold,  of  course,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
total  value  of  Maine  crops  and,  indeed,  on  the  fortunes  of  a  very  large 
and  important  part  of  Maine’s  agricultural  population.  To  tell  here 
in  detail  the  fascinating  story  of  the  development  of  Maine’s  potato 
business  is  not  feasible.  It  must  suffice  to  state  that  Maine  potatoes 
or,  perhaps,  one  would  say  Aroostook  potatoes,  are  known  the  world 
over  for  their  high  quality,  and  this  county  claims  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  largest  potato  producing  sections  of  the  world. 
Though  in  1927  Maine,  on  the  basis  of  total  production,  had  to  yield 
first  place  to  Minnesota,  which  latter  State  had  a  much  larger  potato 
acreage  than  was  planted  in  Maine,  the  latter  State  still  led  all 
States  in  yield  per  acre  with  an  average  of  226  bushels  per  acre,  Idaho 
ranking  second  with  212  bushels  per  acre.  Immediately  following  will 
be  found  some  figures,  forming  a  summary  of  twenty  years  of  potato 
production  in  Maine  and  finishing  an  interesting  study  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  production  of  potatoes.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  generally  higher  yields  in  recent  years  resulting  from 
the  use  of  certified  seed  and  better  cultural  methods.  Another  striking 
feature  of  these  figures  is  the  rapid  increase  of  potato  production  in 
Aroostook  County.  Though  every  one  of  the  other  fifteen  counties 
produces  potatoes,  Aroostook  with  its  acreage  of  107,000  in  1927  was 
so  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  other  counties  that  the  latter’s  production 
sinks  into  insignificance.  Penobscot  County  was  second  with  10,100 
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acres,  while  the  acreages  of  the  other  counties  ranged  from  3,920  for 
Somerset  down  to  310  for  Sagadahoc.  In  this  connection  it  should  alsc 
be  mentioned  that,  as  far  as  acreage  of  certified  potatoes  is  concerned, 
Maine  stands  second  in  the  northeastern  part  of  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  being  exceeded  with  its 
10,000  acres  only  by  Prince  Edward  Island  with  about  20,000  acres,  none 
of  the  other  sections  mentioned  reaching  5,000  acres  even. 

The  following  table,  giving  a  survey  of  potato  production  in  the 
United  States,  Maine  and  Aroostook  County  for  the  past  twenty  years 
was  taken  from  the  1927  Maine  Crop  Review,  published  by  the  Maine 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  England  Crop 
Reporting  Service  of  Boston : 


Twenty  Years  of  Potato  Production  with  Comparisons 


Potato  Acreage 

Average  Yield 

Per 

Acre 

United 

Aroos¬ 

Aroos¬ 

Year 

States 

took 

United 

took 

(In  Thous.) 

Maine 

County 

States 

Maine 

County 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1908 

3,257 

116,000 

72,000 

86 

225 

245 

1909 

3,669 

135,799 

75,738 

106 

210 

232 

1910 

3,720 

133,000 

75,000 

94 

220 

247 

1911 

3,619 

118,000 

67,000 

81 

180 

200 

1912 

3,711 

117,000 

67,000 

113 

198 

215 

1913 

3,668 

140,000 

89,000 

90 

260 

290 

1914 

3,711 

156,000 

92,000 

111 

260 

300 

1915 

3,734 

142,000 

85,500 

96 

179 

235 

1916 

3,565 

125,000 

81,000 

81 

204 

230 

1917 

4,384 

150,000 

96,500 

101 

125 

149 

1918 

4,295 

112,000  • 

79,300 

96 

200 

220 

1919 

3,542 

111,000 

84,243 

91 

230 

253 

1920 

3,657 

123,000 

92,982 

110 

177 

182 

1921 

3,941 

129,000 

100,491 

92 

298 

320 

1922 

4,307 

135,000 

105,550 

105 

187 

201 

1923 

3,816 

124,000 

97,390 

109 

258 

266 

1924 

3,327 

143,000 

112,160 

127 

315 

335 

1925 

3,092 

135,000 

105,400 

105 

250 

270 

1926 

3,122 

127,000 

98,000 

114 

290 

307 

1927 

3,505 

142,000 

107,000 

115 

226 

240 
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Potato  Production  in  Thousands  Farm  Price  Per  Bushel — 12/1 


Years 

United 

States 

Maine 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1908 

278,985 

26,100 

1909 

389,195 

28,557 

1910 

349,032 

29,260 

1911 

292,737 

21,240 

1912 

420,647 

23,166 

1913 

331,525 

36,400 

1914 

409,921 

40,560 

1915 

359,721 

25,418 

1916 

286,953 

25,500 

1917 

442,108 

18,750 

1918 

411,860 

22,400 

1919 

322,867 

25,530 

1920 

403,296 

21,771 

1921 

361,659 

38,442 

1922 

453,396 

25,245 

1923 

416,105 

31,992 

1924 

421,585 

45,045 

1925 

323,465 

33,750 

1926 

354,328 

36,830 

1927 

402,149 

32,092 

Aroos¬ 

United 

Aroos- 

took  Co. 

States 

Maine  took  Co. 

Bush. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

17,640 

.71 

.61 

.57 

17,514 

.54 

.47 

(39 

18,500 

.56 

.42 

.31 

18,400 

.80 

.77 

.78 

14,405 

.51 

.55 

.42 

25,800 

.69 

.53 

.45 

27,600 

.49 

.33 

.26 

20,092 

.62 

.70 

.73 

18,630 

1.46 

1.42 

1.31 

14,383 

1.23 

1.30 

1.11 

17,446 

1.19 

1.20 

1.03 

21,322 

1.60 

1.40 

1.20 

16,923 

1.15 

1.25 

1.07 

32,157 

1.10 

.85 

.73 

21,216 

.58 

.45 

.38 

25,906 

.78 

.70 

.60 

37,574 

.63 

.43 

.35 

28,458 

1.87 

2.00 

1.85 

30,086 

1.41 

1.33 

1.28 

25,680 

.96 

.85 

.75 

Farms  Free  of  Mortgages— In  the  opening  of  this  chapter  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Maine  has  the 
highest  proportion  of  farms  free  from  mortgage  of  any  among  the 
Northern  or  Western  States.”  In  view  of  this  enviable  record,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  in  respect  to  those  farms,  on  which  mortgages  have  been 

placed,  are  of  interest: 


Counties 


STATE 

Androscoggin 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 


MORTGAGE  DEBT  1925 


No.  farms 
operated 
by  owners 
with 


mortgage  No. 


debt 

11,925 

11,632 

540 

536 

3,459 

3,319 

536 

529 

529 

518 

291 

287 

1,084 

1,072 

226 

218 

297 

294 

570 

561 

Farms  operated  by  full  owners 


reporting 

mortgage 

debt 

Value  of 

Amount  of 

Acreage 

land  and 

mortgage 

buildings 

debt 

1,401,325 

59,644,160 

24,619,293 

43,814 

2,061,320 

849,304 

452,107 

31,760,089 

13,760,520 

39,105 

2,119,120 

733,643 

73,624 

1,790,877 

740,230 

23,905 

600,775 

219,464 

103,456 

3,864,753 

1,351,342 

18,885 

551,550 

206,212 

25,539 

652,290 

225,272 

87,243 

2,042,300 

779,528 

580 
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MORTGAGE  DEBT  1925 


Counties 

No.  farms 
operated 
by  owners 
with 

mortgage 

debt 

No. 

Farms  operated  by  full  owners 
reporting  mortgage  debt 

Value  of  Amount  of 
Acreage  land  and  mortgage 

buildings  debt 

Penobscot 

1,346 

1,310 

163,350 

4,621,100 

1,893,951 

Piscataquis 

452 

442 

65,364 

1,570,911 

570,018 

Sagadahoc 

164 

163 

21,101 

600,100 

225,981 

Somerset 

1,124 

1,097 

152,715 

3,884,000 

1,706,680 

Waldo 

559 

554 

66,739 

1,346,500 

551,918 

Washington 

354 

346 

36,011 

638,425 

217,532 

York 

394 

386 

28,367 

1,540,050 

587,698 

Farm  Expenditures — Mention  has  been  briefly  made  of  farm  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  subjoined  table  are  given  additional  figures  in  greater 
detail  on  this  subject.  The  same  table  contains  figures  on  farm  facili¬ 
ties  and  on  cooperative  marketing,  which  clearly  indicates  that  agri¬ 
culture  in  Maine  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  most  progressive 
methods,  and  that  a  large  number  of  Maine  farmers  and  their  families 
enjoy  all  advantages  that  modern  civilization  has  to  offer: 


FARM  Cooperative 

FARM  EXPENDITURES  1924  FACILITIES  Marketing 


Farm  Lumber,  Trac- 

Radio 

Value 

Value 

Fertilizer 

labor 

posts, 

tors  i 

outfits, 

farm 

farm 

Feed 

lime 

money 

fire¬ 

on 

farms 

p’duce 

supp. 

included 

wages 

wood, 

farms  reptg. 

sold  p’chased 

only 

etc. 

1925 

1925 

(1924) 

(1924) 

STATE 

11,907,509 

7,095,555 

6,799,791 

986,028 

1,774  3,493 

3,823,291 

625,998 

Androscoggin 

1,072,356 

75,222 

292,439 

59,594 

51 

176 

9,712 

6,171 

Aroostook 

253,190 

5,104,162  2,662,569 

145,034 

743 

154 

3,155,424 

72,680 

Cumberland 

1,129.982 

100,515 

370,192 

122,689 

83 

313 

12,191 

36,062 

Franklin 

480,114 

77,419 

195,980 

29,224 

24 

153 

15,286 

105,967 

Hancock 

532,366 

46,557 

276,662 

67,120 

48 

248 

13,501 

6,132 

Kennebec 

1,177,062 

171,416 

476,562 

46,553 

100 

272 

11,533 

26,210 

Knox 

618,334 

25,492 

110,596 

31,024 

26 

179 

32,358 

25,477 

L  ncoln 

580,188 

29,362 

140,245 

42,836 

31 

222 

45,681 

1,002 

Oxford 

969,022 

85,781 

307,942 

56,544 

105 

353 

77,165 

74,509 

Penobscot 

1,321,440 

624,980 

670,233 

112,872 

180 

274 

75,399 

101,701 

Piscataquis 

333,697 

141,926 

172,351 

19,379 

52 

73 

161,109 

18,707 

Sagadahoc 

310,020 

14,682 

81,594 

7,601 

20 

92 

14,206 

3,600 

Somerset 

860,708 

298,753 

349,801 

48,374 

91 

219 

51,364 

43,345 

Waldo 

780,667 

146,869 

200.213 

41,052 

92 

175 

10,535 

20,479 

Washington 

405,009 

92,248 

163,390 

64,585 

25 

135 

111,612 

6,767 

York 

1,083,354 

60,171 

329,022 

91,547 

103 

455 

26,215 

77,189 
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Cooperative  Marketing — The  extent  of  cooperative  marketing  in 
Maine  is  only  one  form  in  which  the  cooperative  spirit  among  Maine 
farmers  finds  expression.  This  spirit  is  also  found  encouraging  the 
numerous  agricultural  societies  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  lists  fifty-four.  Of 
a  number  of  the  more  important  of  these,  as  well  as  of  several  other 
organizations,  the  work  of  which  is  closely  related  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Maine,  brief  separate  summaries  are  recorded  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  also  be  made  of  agricultural  re¬ 
search  and  education.  In  respect  of  the  former,  the  work  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Orono, 
which  is  closely  allied  with  the  University  of  Maine  and  of  which  a 
brief  account  is  herewith  given.  Agricultural  education  is  carried  on 
extensively  through  the  public  school  system,  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  through  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station — The  act  establishing  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Fertilizer  Control  was 
signed  by  Hon.  Frederick  Robie,  Governor  of  Maine,  March  3,  1885. 
The  station  is  located  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Maine  at 
Orono,  as  furnishing  the  most  advantageous  proximity  to  facilities 
for  laboratory  research  and  practical  work.  The  station  staff  in  1885 
comprised:  Director  and  chemist,  Whitman  H.  Jordan;  assistant 
chemist,  James  M.  Bartlett;  field  and  feeding  experiments,  Gilbert 
M.  Gowell.  The  purpose  of  the  station  as  defined  in  Section  I  of 
the  act  was  as  follows:  “That  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from 
frauds  in  commercial  fertilizers,  and  from  adulterations  in  foods,  feeds 
and  seeds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture  by  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  and  experiment,  the  Maine  Fertilizer  Control  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  is  hereby  established  in  connection  with 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.” 

It  depended  for  its  quarters  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  Maine  State 
College.  A  chemical  laboratory  for  the  station  was  partitioned  off  from 
the  Maine  College  laboratory  and  supplied  with  apparatus.  Part  of  the 
dairy  room  of  the  college  was  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  use  in  ex¬ 
periments  involving  the  handling  of  milk.  A  part  of  the  new  barn 
just  erected  by  the  college  was  turned  over  to  the  Experiment  Station 
for  feeding  experiments  and  was  fitted  up  with  stalls,  scales,  etc.  Field 
experiments  were  started  by  laying  off  about  three  acres  of  land  into 
blocks,  and  box  experiments  for  growing  plants  were  also  begun. 
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While  the  principal  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  station  was 
the  maintenance  of  a  fertilizer  control,  in  the  first  months  of  existence 
lines  of  investigation  were  entered  upon,  many  of  which  have  been 
continuously  followed  by  this  station. 

The  Maine  Fertilizer  Control  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
existed  about  two  and  a  half  years  and  issued  twenty-six  bulletins  and 
three  reports,  the  former  being  published  only  in  the  leading  papers  of 
the  State  and  the  latter  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Maine  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Upon  the  passage  by  Congress  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Hatch  Act,  establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  every  State, 
the  Legislature  of  1887  repealed  the  law  of  March  3,  1885,  by  an  act 
which  took  effect  October  1,  1887.  It  was  expected  at  the  time  this  act 
was  passed,  that  by  October  first  a  station  would  be  in  operation  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  national  law.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money,  and  had 
not  the  college  assumed  the  risk  of  advancing  funds  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  station,  work  would  have  ceased  on  the  date  on  which 
the  old  station  law  stood  repealed.  As  it  was,  work  was  continued 
until  January,  1888,  when  the  station  force  disbanded  to  await  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress.  It  was  not  until  after  the  passage  of  the  deficiency 
bill  early  in  February,  1888,  that  funds  became  available  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  year  1887-88.  Prior  to  this,  the  Maine 
Legislature  of  1887  had  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  college  trustees,  in  June, 
1887,  the  present  station  was  organized  as  a  department  of  the  college 
by  the  election  of  a  director  and  two  other  members  of  the  staff  of  of¬ 
ficers.  The  director  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  station,  and  passes 
upon  all  matters  of  business.  W.  J.  Morse  was  the  most  efficient  in¬ 
cumbent  of  this  post  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (1928).  The  members 
of  the  staff  have  charge  of  the  lines  of  work  which  naturally  come  un¬ 
der  theii  departments.  The  station  has  published  reports  annually, 
aggregating  many  thousands  of  pages;  several  hundreds  of  bulletins, 
ranging  from  a  single  page  to  seventy-five  pages  or  more ;  and  many 
hundieds  of  miscellaneous  publications,  chiefly  circulars  of  information. 
Space  will  not  permit  an  enumeration  of  the  lines  of  work  undertaken 
and  reported,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  station  has  proved  and  still 

continues  to  be  of  immense  assistance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State. 


The  Maine  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  that  bulwark  of 
agriculture  in  this  flourishing  Commonwealth,  was  organized  in  Grand 
Army  Hall,  Lewiston,  April  21,  1874,  by  O.  D.  Hinkley,  of  Wisconsin, 
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a  General-Deputy  of  the  National  Grange,  with  the  assistance  of  Dud¬ 
ley  T.  Chase,  Master  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange.  The  Mas¬ 
ters  of  eighteen  Granges  of  Maine  were  present  at  the  organization 
meeting.  The  charters  of  these  eighteen  Granges  were  issued  by  the 
National  Grange,  June  27,  1874.  The  first  Grange  organized  in  Maine 
was  Eastern  Star,  No.  1,  Hampden,  Penobscot  County,  organized  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1873,  by  A.  K.  Walker,  with  twenty-seven  charter  members. 
The  next  Grange  organized  was  Lewiston,  No.  2,  organized  January 
24,  1874,  by  O.  D.  Hinkley,  with  twenty  charter  members.  The  Granges 
represented  by  their  Masters  at  the  organization,  or  initial,  meeting  of 
the  Maine  State  Grange  were  as  follows : 

Eastern  Star,  No.  1,  A.  K.  Walker,  Master;  Lewiston,  No.  2,  Nelson 
Ham,  Master;  Pine  Tree,  No.  3,  E.  N.  Chamberlain,  Master;  Auburn, 
No  4,  N.  B.  Tracy,  Secretary;  Excelsior,  No.  5,  Charles  H.  Cobb,  Mas¬ 
ter;  Northern  Light,  No.  6,  George  Clements,  Master;  Eureka  No.  7, 
Herman  Sawyer,  Master;  Androscoggin,  No.  8,  John  M.  Jackson,  Mas¬ 
ter;  Harraseeket,  No.  9,  Rufus  Tuttle,  Master;  North  Jay,  No.  10,  J. 
O.  Kyes,  Master;  Rising  Star,  No.  11,  E.  H.  Clements,  Master,  Farm¬ 
ington,  No.  12,  Peter  E.  Norton,  Master;  Dirigo,  No.  13,  Hartwell  Lit¬ 
tle,  Master;  Granite,  No.  14,  Nathaniel  Dyer,  Master;  Presumpscot,  No. 
15,  L.  B.  Dennett,  Master;  Houlton,  No.  16,  Charles  E.  Gilman,  Mas¬ 
ter;  Eastern  Border,  No.  17,  Elbridge  Knight,  Master;  and  Somerset, 
No.  18,  Simmeon  Robbins,  Master. 

In  the  Golden  Years — After  more  than  fifty-five  years,  all  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Granges  are  still  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  No.  17, 
which  became  dormant,  and  a  new  Grange  was  organized  in  its  place. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Maine  State  Grange  were:  Master,  Nelson 
Ham;  Overseer,  C.  E.  Gilman;  Lecturer,  L.  B.  Dennett;  Steward,  E. 
H.  Clements;  Assistant  Steward,  Hartwell  Little;  Chaplain,  P.  E.  Nor¬ 
ton;  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Cobb;  Secretary,  John  M.  Jackson;  Gate 
Keeper,  George  Clements;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Harriett  P.  Ham;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
S.  Josephine  Dennett;  Flora,  Mrs.  Wealthy  G.  Cobb;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Jackson;  Executive  Committee,  A.  K.  Walker, 
Nathaniel  Dyer,  J.  O.  Kyes  and  Herman  Sawyer. 

The  organization  meeting  accepted  the  design  for  a  State  Grange 
seal  and  adopted  the  same  for  official  use.  The  meeting  also  appointed 
a  purchasing  agent  to  arrange  with  dealers  and  manufacturers  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  at  wholesale  rates.  In  December,  1874,  the  Dirigo 
Rural,”  published  in  Bangor,  was  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Maine  State  Grange.  At  the  second  annual  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
held  in  Bangor,  in  December,  1875,  there  were  ninety-four  Granges  rep- 
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resented,  and  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  Granges  organized,  nearly  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  at¬ 
testing  the  hold  the  Grange  idea  had  taken  upon  the  popular  mind. 
Steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  Patrons  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  farm  buildings,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  have  the 
State  Grange  incorporated.  At  the  third  annual  session,  held  in  Water- 
viHe,  in  December,  1876,  a  committee  was  named  to  devise  a  plan 

to  form  the  Patrons  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which  flourished  for  many 
years. 

In  the  more  than  half  a  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Maine  State 
Grange  the  following  have  served  as  Worthy  Masters:  Nelson  Ham, 
from  date  of  organization  to  December,  1877;  D.  H.  Thing,  1877  to 
December,  1881 ;  Frederick  Robie,  1881  to  December,  1889;  Rufus  Prince, 
1889  till  his  death,  1891;  M.  B.  Hunt,  1891  to  December,  1893;  Ed¬ 
ward  Wiggin,  1893  to  December,  1897;  O.  Gardner,  1897  to  December, 
1907;  C.  S.  Stetson,  1907  to  December,  1915;  W.  J.  Thompson,  1915  to 
December,  1923.  At  the  time  of  the  State  Grange  “Golden  Jubilee” 
meeting  at  Lewiston,  in  1923,  two  of  the  charter  members  and  first 
officers  were  still  living.  They  were:  Worthy  Flora,  Mrs.  Wealthy  G. 
Cobb;  and  Worthy  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Jackson. 

.  ^ie  °fficers  the  State  Grange,  elected  at  its  fifty-third  annual  ses¬ 
sion,  held  at  Lewiston,  in  December,  1926,  were:  Master,  John  E.  Ab¬ 
bott;  Overseer,  H.  B.  Crawford;  Lecturer,  Merle  J.  Harriman;  Steward, 
Clarence  T.  Hodgkins;  Assistant  Steward,  Arthur  H.  Field;  Chaplain,’ 
A..  E.  Morse;  Treasurer;  E.  E.  Additon;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Libby;  Gate 
Keeper,  S.  K.  Cushman;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Harriman;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Pearl  D.  Crawford;  Flora,  Mrs.  Mary  Abbott;  Lady  Assistant  Steward’ 
Mrs.  Elspeth  S.  Field;  Executive  Committee,  L.  E.  Mclntire,  Perley  C 
Dresser,  Frank  Potter,  H.  F.  McGlauflin. 

At  its  fifty-fourth  annual  session,  held  in  Portland,  in  December, 
1927,  Worthy  Master  John  E.  Abbott,  of  North  Berwick,  was  the  un¬ 
animous  choice  for  reflection  to  that  office.  Other  officers  elected  were 
as  follows:  Overseer,  H.  B.  Crawford,  of  Houlton ;  Arthur  H.  Field 
Assistant  Steward;  E.  H.  Libby,  of  Charleston,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Pearl 
D.  Crawford,  Pomona;  Mrs.  John  E.  Abbott,  Flora;  S.  K.  Cushman,  of 
Steuben,  Gate  Keeper.  The  office  of  State  Lecturer  was  filled  after  a 
spirited  contest  by  the  election  of  Allison  P.  Howes,  of  Palmyra,  to 
succeed  Merle  J.  Harriman,  who  declined  a  reflection.  Clarence  T. 

Hodgins  retained  his  office  of  Steward,  winning  over  a  somewhat  stiff 
opposition. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1926,  there  were  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  subordinate  Granges  in  the  State,  with  a  total 
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membership  of  fifty-six  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-two.  At  the 
annual  session  that  year  it  was  reported  that  there  were  thirty  Pomona 
Granges  in  the  State,  and  that  the  Juvenile  Granges  numbered  ten,  with 
the  organization  work  among  the  little  folks  going  forward  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange,  five  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  operate  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  They  are  the  Patrons  Androscoggin  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Auburn,  Presque  Isle,  the  Aroostook  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Presque  Isle,  the  Northern  Maine  Patrons 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Presque  Isle,  and  the  Oxford 
County  Patrons  of  Husbandry  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  South 
Paris. 

There  is  also  the  Patrons  Cooperative  Corporation,  wholesale  grocers 
and  dealers  in  flour,  grain  and  provisions,  with  headquarters  at  No.  122- 
124  Commercial  Street,  Portland,  of  which  F.  F.  Roberts  is  manager 
and  treasurer,  F.  L.  Parker  of  Westbrook,  president,  and  C.  H.  George 
of  Hebron,  secretary. 

Maine  members  of  the  Grange  extensively  patronize  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company,  which  has  headquarters  at  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  and  which  in  1926  wrote  premiums  in  excess  of 
$95,000.  On  the  board  of  directors  Maine  was  represented  in  1927  by 
William  J.  Thompson,  Past  Master  of  the  Maine  State  Grange. 


Eastern  Star  Dean  of  Granges — Eastern  Star  Grange,  No.  1,  of  Hamp¬ 
den,  the  oldest  subordinate  body  in  the  State  Grange,  and  the  first  to 
be  organized  in  the  Commonwealth,  has  an  interesting  history,  which 
can  only  be  touched  upon  briefly  in  this  chapter.  The  late  Allen  Car¬ 
ter,  a  farmer  of  Hampden  Center,  had  read  in  a  New  York  newspaper 
of  the  successes  of  the  Granges  in  the  West,  and  he  was  confident  that 
benefits  from  such  an  organization  would  accrue  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
Through  his  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  Isaiah  York,  the  Grange  at 
Hampden  was  formed  and  named  the  Eastern  Star.  First  meetings 
were  held  in  Mr.  York’s  home,  and  later  a  dwelling  house  was  razed, 
moved  to  a  lot  on  the  Meadow  Road  and  rebuilt.  This  hall  and  the 
contents  burned  in  1903.  In  November,  1927,  fire  again  destroyed  the 
Grange  hall,  and  at  once  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  very  near  the  old  site.  Early  in  February,  the  campaign  for 
raising^funds  for  financing  the  construction  of  the  new  hall  was  given 
impetus  by  the  presence  and  encouragement  of  Governor  Ralph  O. 
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Brewster.  Eastern  Star  Grange  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  locality  to 
organize  a  degree  team. 


Agricultural  Societies — It  is  a  fact  everywhere  recognized  that  the 
physical  and  educational  aspects  of  agriculture  are  best  shown  forth  by 
the  exhibitions  or  fairs  held  by  the  agricultural  societies.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  Maine  is  not  one  whit  behind  her  sister  States,  and  the  farming 
industry  is  powerfully  promoted  by  this  ancient  custom  of  rivalry  in 
competition  at  the  annual  exhibits  entered  by  the  farmers  and  others 
whose  manufactures  or  products  are  of  interest  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  agricultural  societies  in  Maine  follow:  Maine  State  Fair— Lewis¬ 
ton,  James  B.  Butler,  secretary;  Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
— Lewiston,  W.  E.  Briggs,  secretary;  Greene  Town  Fair — Greene,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Coburn,  secretary;  Leeds  Agricultural — Leeds  Center,  F.  A. 
Thomas,  secretary;  Androscoggin  County  Agricultural — Livermore 
Falls,  Charles  L.  Dyke,  secretary;  Aroostook  County  Fair  Association 
Caribou,  Frank  Riley,  secretary ;  Northern  Maine  Fair  Association — - 
Presque  Isle,  C.  H.  Steele,  secretary;  Houlton  Agricultural  Society — 
Houlton,  O.  A.  Hodgins,  secretary;  Cumberland  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Gorham,  F.  E.  Moulton,  secretary;  Cumberland 
Farmers  Club  West  Cumberland,  H.  H.  York,  secretary;  Bridgton 
Agricultural  Association — Bridgton,  F.  S.  Hanson,  secretary;  New 
Gloucester  and  Danville  New  Gloucester,  C.  L.  McCann,  secretary; 
Freeport  Poultry  Association — Freeport,  L.  G.  Cushing,  secretary; 
Maine  State  Poultry  Association — Portland,  Chester  T.  Adams,  sec¬ 
retary;  Franklin  County  Agricultural— Farmington,  F.  E.  Knowlton, 
secretary;  North  Franklin  Agricultural— Phillips,  H.  W.  Worthley,' 
seci etary ,  Hancock  County  Fair — Ellsworth,  E.  F.  Robinson,  secretary; 
Bluehill  Fair — Bluehill,  E.  G.  Williams,  secretary;  Eden  Agricultural 
— Eden,  Julien  Emery,  secretary;  Central  Maine  Fair — Waterville,  Dr. 
P.  R.  Baird,  secretary;  Kennebec  County  Fair— Readfield,  E.  E.  Pea¬ 
cock,  secretary;  Litchfield  Farmers’  Club— Litchfield,  E.  M.  Lapham, 
secretary;  South  Kennebec  Fair— South  Windsor,  Arthur  N.  Douglass, 
secretary;  Cochnewayan  Agricultural  Association — Monmouth,  W.  E. 
Reynolds,  secretary;  North  Knox  Fair— Union,  H.  L.  Grinnell,  secre¬ 
tary;  Lincoln  County  Fair — Damariscotta,  Edward  B.  Denny,  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary;  Oxford  County  Agricultural— South  Paris,  William  O.  Froth- 
ingham,  secretary;  West  Oxford  Agricultural— Fryeburg,  E.  C.  Buz- 
zell,  secretary;  Androscoggin  Valley  Agricultural— Canton,  C.  G. 
Walker,  secretary;  North  Oxford  Agricultural— Andover,  R.  L.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  secretary;  Eastern  Maine  State  Fair— Bangor,  A.  B.  Peckham,  sec¬ 
retary;  North  Penobscot  Agricultural— Springfield,  I.  R.  Averill,>  sec- 
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retary;  West  Penobscot — Exeter,  E.  E.  Colbath,  secretary;  Bangor 
Poultry  Association— Bangor,  H.  E.  Mongovan,  secretary;  Maine  State 
Pomological  Society — Portland,  E.  L.  White,  secretary;  Sagadahoc 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural — Topsham,  E.  C.  Patten,  secretaiy, 
Richmond  Farmers’  Club — Richmond,  Claire  Bolton,  secretary;  Somei- 
set  Agricultural— Anson,  C.  O.  Flanders,  secretary;  Four  County  Fair 
Association— Pittsfield,  H.  E.  Kinney,  secretary;  Somerset  Central  Ag¬ 
ricultural— Skowhegan,  George  H.  Plummer,  secretary;  Embden  Agri¬ 
cultural— Embden,  Charles  T.  Berry,  secretary;  Norridgewock 
Agricultural — Norridgewock,  S.  A.  Crommett,  secretary ;  Solon  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society— Solon,  Joseph  Matson,  secretary;  Wesserunsett  Valley 
Fair— Athens,  William  R.  Tibbetts,  secretary;  Unity  Park  Association 
_ Unity,  J.  H.  Farrell,  secretary;  New  Belfast  Fair  Association  Bel¬ 
fast,  H.  C.  Buzzell,  secretary;  Saint  George’s  Agricultural  Fair  Centre 
Montville,  E.  B.  Bean,  secretary;  Tranquillity  Grange  Agricultural 
Lincolnville,  Lawrence  C.  Rankin,  secretary ;  Waldo  and  Penobscot  Ag¬ 
ricultural— Monroe,  Fred  W.  Curtis,  secretary ;  Machias  Fair— Machias, 
W.  G.  Means,  Jr.,  secretary;  Cherryfield  Fair  Cherryfield,  W.  G. 
Means,  Jr.,  secretary;  Cornish  Agricultural— Cornish,  Leon  M.  Ayer, 
secretary;  Shapleigh  and  Acton  Agricultural— Acton,  Fred  K.  Bod- 
well,  secretary;  Goodwin’s  Mills  Grange— Lyman,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Duvall, 
secretary;  West  Kennebunk  Grange— West  Kennebunk,  R.  C.  Par¬ 
sons,  secretary;  South  Berwick  Poultry  Association— South  Berwick, 

F.  A.  Thomas,  secretary. 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural  League  The  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural  League,  formed  in  1920  by 
merging  the  former  State  of  Maine  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Leagues 
and  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Trade,  directly,  as  well  as  m  cooperation 
with  other  organizations  and  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
doing  important  and  extensive  work  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  Maine.  Especially  should  be  mentioned  here  its  activities  in 
connection  with  sending  a  picked  group  of  boy  and  girl  members  of 
the  different  Agricultural  clubs  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Farm  Bureau  Organization — The  Farm  Bureau  Organization  in 
Maine  is  a  non-secret,  and  non-sectarian  body  composed  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  agriculture  and  rural  life,  who  annually  pay  dues 
of  from  one  to  two  dollars  as  a  pledge  of  their  interest  and  measure 
of  their  support.  The  Farm  Bureaus  were  created  to  cooperate  with 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  diffusing  and  setting  at  work  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  practices  among  the  rural  people  of  the  State. 
There  are  fourteen  Farm  Bureaus  serving  the  sixteen  counties  of  Maine 
and  these  are  each  members  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
first  Farm  Bureau  was  organized  at  Ellsworth,  Hancock  County,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1917.  Kennebec,  Twin  (Androscoggin  and  Sagadahoc  coun¬ 
ties)  and  York  were  also  organized  that  year.  All  counties  had  per¬ 
fected  an  organization  by  the  end  of  1920.  Each  bureau  has  a  County 
Executive  Committee  and  maintains  local,  or,  more  frequently  called, 
community  organizations.  A  program  of  Extension  Work  is  annually 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service,  and  county  and 
community  leaders  elected  to  assist  in  its  development. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  number  of  communities  by  counties 
having  definite  extension  programs  and  maintaining  active  committees 
composed  of  leaders  for  each  major  extension  project.  More  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  communities  are  organized. 


No.  Organized  No.  Committee 

County  Communities  Members 


Farm 

Agri. 

Home  Ec. 

Agri. 

Home  Ec. 

Bureaus 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Twin 

20 

26 

96 

171 

(Androscoggin 

and  Sagadahoc) 

Aroostook 

29 

3 

163 

20 

Cumberland 

15 

24 

102 

200 

Franklin 

16 

21 

78 

138 

Hancock 

22 

23 

127 

130 

Kennebec 

25 

27 

132 

190 

Knox-Lincoln 

20 

21 

71 

112 

Oxford 

19 

21 

93 

146 

Penobscot 

16 

19 

78 

166 

Piscataquis 

21 

19 

80 

136 

Somerset 

15 

20 

83 

111 

Waldo 

21 

23 

119 

188 

Washington 

16 

21 

63 

137 

York 

21 

27 

144 

224 

Totals 

276 

295 

1429 

2069 

Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus — The  Maine  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  was  organized  September  6,  1919,  at  Waterville.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  B.  Deering,  Hollis;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Julien  Emery,  Bar  Harbor;  secretary,  Paul  W.  Monohon,  Orono; 
treasurer,  George  G.  Youngs,  Livermore.  The  following  have  been 
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presidents  of  the  State  Federation:  W.  B.  Deering,  Hollis,  September 
6,  1919,  to  March  28,,  1921;  Julien  Emery,  Bar  Harbor,  March  28,  1921, 
to  March  31,  1925;  Edgar  B.  Lord,  West  Lebanon,  March  31,  1925,  to 
March  29,  1927;  Harry  L.  Plummer,  Waterville,  March  29,  1927.  The 
officers  at  the  present  time  (1928)  consist  of  the  following:  President, 
Harry  L.  Plummer,  Waterville:  vice-president,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
Caribou;  treasurer,  W.  J.  Ricker,  Turner;  secretary,  A.  L.  Deering, 
Orono. 

Each  County  Farm  Bureau  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  for  seven  or  more  consecutive  years;  the  active  membership  for 
the  year  1927  amounting  to  14,436  men  and  women;  the  following 
representing  the  membership  by  counties : 


County  Farm 

Total 

Bureaus 

Membership 

Twin 

901 

Aroostook 

1144 

Cumberland 

1048 

Franklin 

865 

Hancock 

1200 

Kennebec 

1800 

Knox-Lincoln 

834 

Oxford 

709 

Penobscot 

897 

Piscataquis 

835 

Somerset 

833 

Waldo 

1209 

Washington 

842 

York 

1319 

Total 

14,436 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  a  new  total  Farm  Bureau  member¬ 
ship  record  was  established  in  Maine,  according  to  the  report  of 
Secretary  Deering,  given  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  held  at  Orono,  March  27,  1928. 

On  March  15,  1928,  there  were  14,640  men  and  women  members  of 
the  fourteen  county  Farm  Bureaus,  which  is  two  hundred  and  four 
greater  than  in  1927,  he  reported.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  there 
had  been  a  gain  in  membership  in  each  of  the  last  five  years.  He  be¬ 
lieved  this  figure  is  not  only  greater  than  in  any  other  New  England 
State,  but  greater  than  the  total  of  all  the  New  England  States  and 
equal  to  a  great  many  of  the  larger  agricultural  States  of  the  country. 
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Outstanding  Activity  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  Extension  Service — As 

indicated  at  the  first  the  Farm  Bureaus  cooperate  with  the  Extension 
Service  in  its  educational  work.  Therefore  the  reports  of  activities 
which  follow  are  the  result  of  this  cooperative  effort : 

Boys  and  Girls’  Club  Work — There  were  3,614  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4,338 
agricultural  and  home  economics  club  projects  in  1926.  A  summary  of  their  re¬ 
ports  shows  that  they  produced  $66,556.60  worth  of  food  and  clothing.  Thir¬ 
teen  years  of  club  work  has  given  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity 
to  actually  engage  in  farming  for  themselves  and  to  develop  those  who  have  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it.  There  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  and 
women  who  gave  freely  of  their  time  to  act  as  leaders  of  these  clubs. 

Improved  Potato  Seed — Improved  potato  seed  has  been  demonstrated  to  yield 
over  25  barrels  per  acre  more  than  common  seed.  During  the  past  five  years 
improved  seed  has  been  developed  and  disseminated  among  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  potato  growers  in  the  State.  These  growers  planted  over 
80,000  acres  with  improved  seed  in  1925,  which  represents  more  than  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  total  potato  acreage  of  Maine.  The  price  received  by  the  growers 
ranged  from  $3.46  per  barrel,  October  1,  to  $8.80,  March  1,  an  average  of  $5.9(4 
for  the  1925-26  season. 

Standardizing  Fruit  Varieties — During  the  past  five  years  an1  attempt  has  been 
made  to  encourage  those  setting  apple  trees  in  Maine  to  limit  varieties  set  to 
fruit  demanded  by  the  consuming  public.  As  a  result  over  70,000  nursery  trees 
have  been  purchased,  mostly  of  four  of  the  eight  varieties  recommended.  Over 
10,000  trees  of  other  varieties  have  been  topworked  into  these  same  standard 
eight,  and  70,000  small  root  grafts  of  standard  variety  have  been  introduced. 

Farm  Accounts— In  1925  there  were  1,630  farmers  cooperating  with  the  Farm 
Bureaus  and  Extension  Service  in  keeping  uniform  accounts  of  their  entire  farm 
business  or  phases  of  it,  showing  costs  and  returns  on  different  enterprises.  These 
records  have  shown  that  during  a  three-year  period  farmers  keeping  their  ac¬ 
counts  regularly  increased  their  labor  incomes  by  fifty  per  cent  more  than  did 
farmers  who  had  not  kept  regularly  such  accounts. 

Reforesting  Waste  Land— In  a  period  of  ten  years  the  annual  lumber  cut  in 
Maine  has  decreased  approximately  fifty  per  cent.  Farm  forestry,  therefore, 
assumes  extensive  importance  especially  in  a  State  like  Maine,  which  has  a  short 
crop  season  and  four  months  of  the  year  ideal  for  woods  work.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Extension  Service  and  Farm  Bureaus,  during  1925  and  1926,  there 
were  planted  183,350  pine  and  spruce  trees  on  Maine  farms  as  demonstrations. 

Poultry  Culling  —  During  the  five-year  period,  1919-1923,  there  were  1,033 
culling  demonstrations  conducted  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice.  They  were  given  in  all  counties  and  in  most  towns  of  the  State.  They 
were  attended  by  11,852  people.  In  the  last  two  years  of  that  period  2,778  per¬ 
sons  were  enrolled  to  cull  their  own  flocks,  and  those  reporting  indicated  they 
owned  94,571  birds.  Of  1,167  poultrymen  surveyed  in  1927,  seventy-nine  per 
cent  of  those  owning  flocks  of  one  hundred  hens  or  more  and  ninety  per  cent 
of  those  owning  flocks  of  three  hundred  hens  or  more  had  continued  to  utilize 

the  practice  of  culling. 
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Home  Economics  Work — There  are  over  two  hundred  and  ninety  communities 
organized  for  home  economic  work,  with  more  than  1,670  women  acting  as 
leaders,  who  are  giving  freely  of  their  time  to  assist  in  forwarding  extension  work. 

Clothing  Work — In  1926  there  were  thirty-one  clothing  schools  held  and  at¬ 
tended  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  women  who  were  trained  in  clothing 
construction.  They  returned  to  their  communities  teaching  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  others  the  practices  they  learned.  There  were  also  1,109  clothing 
meetings  and  demonstrations  held,  attended  by  16,106  women. 

Foods  or  Nutrition  Work — There  were,  during  1925  and  1926,  a  total  of  1859 
family  meals  planned  to  increase  the  use  of  fruits,  vegetables,  milk  and  whole 
cereals.  It  is  known  that  1185  men,  women,  and  children  ate  one  or  more  meals 
which  had  been  planned  with  special  attention  given  to  proper  food  combination. 

Maine  Dairymen’s  Association — Still  another  cooperating  agency  for 
the  promotion  of  the  farmers’  interests  and  of  agriculture  generally  is 
the  Maine  Dairymen’s  Association.  At  the  invitation  of  Winthrop 
Grange,  of  Winthrop,  the  dairymen  of  Maine  assembled  at  their  hall 
November  29,  1898,  to  see  what  steps  should  be  taken  toward  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Maine  Dairymen’s  Association.  At  this  meeting  Hon.  B.  W. 
McKeen,  then  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  chosen  as 
chairman,  and  L.  W.  Dyer,  of  Cumberland  Centre,  secretary.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  was  chosen  to  draft  by-laws  and  nominate  a  list  of  of¬ 
ficers,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitched,  of  Auburn,  C.  E.  Wheeler,  of  Chester- 
ville,  Professor  G.  M.  Gowell,  of  Orono,  M.  F.  Norcross,  of  Winthrop, 
and  O.  Meader,  of  Albion,  were  appointed.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  officers:  President,  Rutillus  Alden,  of  Winthrop; 
vice-president,  W.  C.  Whitman,  of  South  Turner;  secretary,  L.  w! 
Dyer,  of  Cumberland  Centre;  treasurer,  F.  S.  Adams,  of  Bowdoinham; 
trustee,  W.  K.  Hamlin,  of  South  Waterford. 

It  was  voted  that  the  matter  of  a  permanent  organization  be  left 
with  the  executive  board.  A  legal  call  for  such  meeting  was  issued 
by  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitched  and  seventeen  others,  and  a  warrant  for  such 
meeting  was  issued  by  Otis  Meader,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  under  date  of 
December  2,  1898,  calling  the  meeting  at  the  Penobscot  Exchange  Hotel, 
Bangor,  December  21,  1898. 

At  this  meeting  the  organization  was  perfected  and  the  officers  pre¬ 
viously  nominated  were  elected  and  the  by-laws  adopted.  A  committee 
was  also  chosen  consisting  of  F.  S.  Adams,  of  Bowdoinham,  J.  W.  Deer- 
mg,  of  Saco,  and  John  A.  Robers,  of  Norway,  to  take  means  to  secure  an 
appropriation  from  the  Legislature  and  to  act  as  they  thought  best  The 
Maine  Dairymen’s  Association  has  held  an  annual  meeting  and  exhibit 
of  dairy  products  every  year  since.  For  several  years  since  1918  it 
has  been  held  in  coordination  with  the  Maine  Pomological  and  Maine 
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Seed  Improvement  Associations,  and  the  State  Boys’  and  Girls’  Club 
exhibits,  the  last  combined  exhibit  (for  this  record)  having  held  at 
the  Armory  Building,  Lewiston,  November  15,  16  and  17,  1927. 

The  present  officers  are :  Ross  Elliott,  of  East  Corinth,  president ;  C. 
E.  Luce,  of  Farmington,  vice-president;  H.  M.  Tucker,  of  Augusta,  sec¬ 
retary;  C.  M.  White,  of  Augusta,  treasurer;  D.  E.  Moulton,  of  Portland, 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association— The  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  by  which  the  fortunes  of  many  Maine  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  furthered  very  appreciably,  was  founded  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Articles  of  agreement  were  signed  May  23,  1917. 

Frank  W.  Clark,  Richard  Pattee  and  L.  E.  Mclntire  were  designated  to 
incorporate  the  association.  The  first  officers  of  the  association  were 
as  follows:  President,  Frank  W.  Clark,  Williston,  Vermont;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  S.  Adams,  Bowdoinham,  Maine;  treasurer,  E.  P.  Wilcox, 
Littleton,  Massachusetts;  clerk,  Richard  Pattee,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
directors :  Frank  W.  Clark,  Williston,  Vermont;  Richard  Pattee,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  L.  E.  Mclntire,  East  Waterford,  Maine;  Willis  D.  F. 
Hayden,  Dover,  New  Hampshire;  Heman  Stannard,  Fair  Haven,  Ver¬ 
mont;  Elmer  M.  Poole,  South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts;  R.  A.  Sikes, 
Ellington,  Connecticut;  E.  H.  Theinert,  Albion,  Rhode  Island;  George 

R.  Little,  Schaghticoke,  New  York. 

The  present  (1928)  officers  are:  President,  Dr.  George  R.  Little, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York;  vice-president,  R.  Allen  Sikes,  Ellington, 
Connecticut;  treasurer,  H.  L.  Webster,  West  Canaan,  New  Hampshire; 
clerk,  W.  P.  Davis,  Reading,  Massachusetts;  directors-at-large :  H.  W. 
Tinkham,  Warren,  Rhode  Island;  G.  A.  Phelps,  Milton,  Vermont;  W. 

E.  Knight,  Clinton,  Maine;  directors:  R.  L.  Worthley,  Strong,  Maine; 

F.  E.  Chandler,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine;  George  M.  Putnam,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire;  George  H.  Nevers,  Starrking,  New  Hampshire;  F.  B. 
Catlin,  Randolph,  Vermont;  George  H.  Dunsmore,  Swanton,  Vermont; 
Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts;  O.  A.  Tuttle,  Gil- 
bertville,  Massachusetts;  F.  T.  Peckham,  Newport,  Rhode  Island; 
Frank  L.  Nichols,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island;  R.  A.  Sikes,  El  mgton, 
Connecticut;  C.  J.  Abell,  Lebanon,  Connecticut;  Dr.  George  R.  Little, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York;  W.  J.  Rich,  Shushan,  New  York. 

The  membership  is  approximately  21,000.  _ 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  are :  To  enable  its  members  to  se¬ 
cure  the  full  market  value  of  their  dairy  products ;  to  improve  the  met 
ods  of  milk  production,  distribution,  manufacture  and  use ;  to  encourage 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  better  dairy  stock;  to  promote  the  more 
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economical  feeding  of  dairy  stock;  to  promote  the  legislative  interests 
of  the  dairy  industry;  to  foster  cooperation  in  agriculture,  and  especially 
in  dairying;  and,  in  general,  to  improve  agricultural  conditions,  and 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  producers  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  consumers  thereof. 

Its  activities  are:  Negotiation  of  prices  with  dealers  in  markets  in 
Southern  New  England;  checking  butter-fat  tests;  checking  weights 
and  sampling;  assistance  to  members  rejected  by  Boards  of  Health; 
assistance  to  members  in  trucking  and  cartage  problems ;  investigations 
of  dealers’  credits  and  ability  to  pay ;  assistance  to  members  in  chang¬ 
ing  dealers  or  finding  new  markets ;  organization  of  locals  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  local  officers;  arrangements  for  and  attendance  on  local  meet¬ 
ings;  arrangement  of  schools  and  institutes  of  dairy  marketing; 
assistance  in  promoting  Cow-Test  associations;  cooperation  with  Farm 
Bureaus,  Granges,  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  State  Extension 
Services  and  other  organizations  or  individuals  in  promoting  organiza¬ 
tions  for  marketing  and  general  dairy  welfare ; 

To  conduct  active  New  England-wide  membership  canvass  to  or¬ 
ganize  new  and  strengthen  old  local  associations ;  conduct  local  pro¬ 
ducers’  meetings  in  all  producing  sections,  to  be  attended  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  association ;  arrange  and  conduct  series  of  schools 
in  dairy  marketing  with  lectures,  movies,  charts,  etc.,  to  show  marketing 
principles,  conditions  and  problems ;  surveys  of  origin,  and  destination 
of  all  New  England  milk,  balance  between  local  supply  territories  and 
local  markets,  of  trends  in  production  by  regions  and  States,  of  general 
and  local  demands  and  price  conditions,  etc.,  etc. ;  prepare  and  publish 
data  showing  condition  of  the  industry,  (a)  compared  with  past  (b) 
compared  with  general  business;  prepare  data  and  assist  in  transpor¬ 
tation  rate  adjustments  likely  to  be  proposed  (a)  national  (b)  New 
England  (c)  local;  promote  the  coordination  or  consolidation  of  present 
competing  cooperative  milk  marketing  agencies ;  assist  in  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  buying  territory  to  eliminate  duplication  and  waste  in  country 
plants  and  service. 

The  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association  became  active  in 
Maine  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  same  program  being  carried 
out  in  Maine  as  in  other  New  England  States.  Leading  men  from 
Maine  in  this  association  are,  or  have  been:  L.  E.  Mclntire,  of  East 
Waterford,  F.  S.  Adams,  of  Bowdoinham  (deceased),  W.  E.  Knight,  of 
Clinton,  F.  E.  Chandler,  of  Dover-Foxcroft,  R.  L.  Worthley,  of  Strong, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Ness,  of  Auburn,  C.  M.  Tucker,  of  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Augusta.  F.  S.  Adams,  of  Bowdoinham,  who  served  as  presi- 
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dent  of  the  association  in  1919-20,  passed  away  in  November,  1920.  He 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  dairy  industry  in  Maine.  L.  E. 
Mclntire  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  association,  and  W.  E.  Knight 
has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  for  ten  years,  also  as  a  member  of 
the  sales  committee  and  executive  committee. 

State  Pomological  Society — The  Maine  State  Pomological  Society, 
a  State-wide  organization  without  local  subordinates,  was  incorporated 
February  17,  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  fruit-growers  in  bet¬ 
ter  and  improved  methods  of  raising  and  selling  their  products.  Its 
membership  includes  about  two  hundred.  The  first  meeting,  for  or¬ 
ganization  purposes,  was  held  in  Augusta,  March  27-28,  1873,  when  by¬ 
laws  were  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected:  President,  Z.  A. 
Gilbert,  of  Turner;  vice-presidents,  George  W.  Woodman,  of  Portland, 
and  A.  L.  Simpson,  of  Bangor;  corresponding  secretary,  J.  C.  Weston 
of  Bangor;  recording  secretary,  George  B.  Sawyer,  of  Wiscasset; 
treasurer,  Charles  S.  Pope,  of  Manchester;  Executive  Committee,  the 
above-named  President  and  secretaries  ex  offico  and  Samuel  Rolfe,  of 
Portland,  James  A.  Varney,  of  Vassalborough,  and  Albert  Noyes,  of 
Bangor.  The  officers  in  1928  were :  President,  E.  W.  Dolloff,  of  Stand- 
ish ;  first  vice-president,  A.  K.  Garner,  of  Orono ;  secretary,  E.  L.  White, 
of  Bowdoinham;  treasurer,  T.  E.  Chase,  of  Buckfield;  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee:  C.  M.  Conant,  of  Winterport,  Lyman  K.  Lee,  of  Foxcroft,  and 
George  A.  Yeaton,  of  Augusta. 

Maine  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange — This  cooperative  organization,  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  Maine  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  June  25,  1915,  with 
headquarters  at  first,  at  Auburn  and  later  at  Buckfield,  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  buying,  selling  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
its  members.  Besides  undertaking  the  cooperative  marketing  of  the 
products  of  its  members,  especially  apples,  it  engages  in  the  cooperative 
buying  for  their  benefit  of  packing  supplies,  fertilizer,  insecticides  and 
similar  materials.  In  1927-28  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  were:  W. 
J.  Ricker,  Turner,  president;  W.  H.  Conant,  Buckfield,  treasurer;  W. 
F.  Sewall,  Bowdoinham,  secretary;  George  E.  Young,  Buckfield,  man¬ 
ager. 

Maine  Seed  Improvement  Association — The  Maine  Seed  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  was  organized  January  27,  1910,  at  Waterville.  It 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill,  who  was  at  that  time  dairy  in¬ 
spector  in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  first  set  of 
officers  were :  President,  W.  G.  Hunton,  of  Readfield ;  vice-president, 
John  Pease,  of  Cornish;  secretary,  Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill,  of  Augusta; 
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treasurer,  Charles  M.  White,  of  Bowdoinham ;  Executive  Committee: 
A.  P.  Howes,  of  Palmyra;  George  Moore,  of  Presque  Isle;  E.  E.  Ad- 
diton,  of  Leeds;  Frank  Lowell,  of  Farmingdale;  C.  S.  Mclntire,  of  East 
Waterford.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  promote  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  of  the  State;  first  by  establishing  more  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  farmers  of  the  State,  thus  enabling  them  to  act 
unitedly  for  the  betterment  of  rural  pursuits;  second,  by  carrying  on 
such  investigations  and  experiments  and  by  growing  and  disseminating 
such  new  and  superior  varieties  of  farm  seeds  and  plants  as  shall  be 
of  benefit  to  all  parties  interested  in  progressive  agriculture;  third,  by 
distributing  literature  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  association  and 
other  agricultural  investigations.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  association  has  ever  been  engaged  is  the  seed  potato 
certification  work.  The  present  (1928)  officers  are:  President,  R.  L. 
Copeland,  of  Brewer;  vice-president,  Elwyn  Jones,  of  Dryden;  sec¬ 
retary,  E.  L.  Newdick,  of  Augusta;  treasurer,  C.  M.  White,  of  Augusta; 
Executive  Committee:  N.  H.  Rich,  of  Charleston;  Fred  P.  Loring,  of 
Auburn;  H.  H.  Higgins,  of  Mapleton;  visitor  to  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  C.  O.  Purinton,  Bowdoinham;  member  of  Experiment  Station 
Council,  W.  G.  Hunton,  of  Portland;  delegate  to  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  associations,  R.  L.  Copeland  and  V.  W.  Canham. 

Canners’  Association — The  Maine  Canners’  Association  was  organized 
in  1912,  and  Hon.  Bert  M.  Fernald,  who  was  elected  its  first  president, 
served  in  that  office  for  two  years.  The  following  have  served  as  presi¬ 
dents  since  that  date:  Clinton  L.  Baxter,  George  B.  Morrill,  Henry  L. 
Forhan,  James  P.  Baxter,  W.  E.  Elwell,  John  L.  Baxter,  and  Henry  B. 
Bird,  of  Rockland.  Mr.  Bird  and  his  associate  officers  were  reelected  in 
1928,  as  were  nine  of  the  ten  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  Clarence 
Carll,  of  Gorham,  replacing  Joseph  J.  Cassidy.  The  other  members  of 
the  board  continuing  to  serve  were:  Clarence  Harmon  and  Will  D. 
Moyer,  both  of  Portland;  James  H.  Fernald,  of  West  Poland;  Earl  G. 
Ham,  of  Lewiston;  Erlon  S.  Noyes,  of  Livermore  Falls;  Fred  Jewett, 
of  Norridgewock ;  Fred  Pratt,  of  Farmington;  John  L.  Baxter,  of  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Fred  S.  Black,  of  Thomaston;  and  James  Wyman,  of  Millbridge. 
From  small  beginnings  the  association  has  grown  until  it  includes  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  canners  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  sardine 
canners,  who  have  separate  organizations  of  their  own.  The  blueberry 
canners,  who  formerly  had  remained  in  an  organization  of  their  own, 
have  been  brought  into  this  association.  The  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  have  their  own  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  organized  in  1915, 
whose  operation  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent  of  premiums 
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paid  in  annually,  and,  in  addition,  has  accumulated  a  surplus,  the  in¬ 
come  from  which  pays  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  overhead  expense.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  good  that  the  association  has  accomplished  is  the 
promotion  of  better  acquaintance  and  understanding  between  the  pack¬ 
ers,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  cooperation  in  important  matters. 

Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations — Into  the  Maine  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Associations  have  been  brought  for  the  purposes  of 
coordination  of  effort  most  of  the  associations  having  to  do  with  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  agriculture  within  the  State.  Officers  elected  in 
1928  were:  President,  Edgar  B.  Lord,  of  Lebanon;  vice-president,  W. 
Ray  Thompson,  of  Caribou;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  L.  T.  Cummings, 
of  Portland;  executive  committee,  Frank  P.  Washburn,  of  Augusta; 
Leslie  E.  Mclntire,  of  Waterford;  Wilson  H.  Conant,  of  Buckfield; 
Dr.  K.  J.  Seulke,  of  Jefferson;  and  H.  B.  Crawford,  of  Houlton. 

Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Association — The  objects  of  the  Maine 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Association  are  the  promotion  of  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  wool  in  the  State  of  Maine  by  the  holding  of 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  sheep  husbandry;  the  encouragement 
of  the  keeping  of  pure-bred  flocks  for  the  production  of  rams ;  to 
encourage  better  and  more  economical  methods  of  production ;  to 
secure  better  results  in  grading,  packing,  handling,  marketing  and 
advertising  the  sheep  and  wool  produced  by  its  members ,  to  buy  sup¬ 
plies  in  a  cooperative  way;  to  rent,  buy,  build,  sell  and  control  such 
buildings  and  other  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  its  operations ;  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  cooperative  spirit 
in  the  community  and  to  perform  any  other  work  which  may  tend  to 
the  betterment  of  the  members  and  the  general  benefit  of  the  industry. 
The  association  was  organized  and  incorporated  March  4,  1920,  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  the  following  being  the  incorporators:  F.  H.  Adams,  chief  of 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture;  W.  B.  Kendall, 
of  Bowdoinham ;  W.  J.  Thompson,  of  South  China;  C.  H.  Crawford,  of 
Dexter;  Dr.  L.  S.  Cleaves,  of  Bar  Harbor;  and  J.  H.  Reed,  of  Winslow, 
The  first  set  of  officers  was  :  President,  W.  J.  Thompson ;  vice-president, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Cleaves;  treasurer,  W.  B.  Kendall;  clerk,  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager,  C.  H.  Crawford.  The  present  (1928)  officers  are:  President,  H. 
W.  Austin,  of  South  China ;  vice-president,  C.  M.  Williams,  of  Farming- 
ton  ;  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager,  C.  H.  Crawford,  of  Augusta.  The 
directors  serving  in  1928  were  the  officers  and  W.  J.  Thompson  and  R. 
S.  Horn.  The  association  has  been  very  successful  in  its  work,  which 
consists  largely  of  assisting  the  members  in  marketing  their  wool,  either 
through  selling  the  raw  wool  or  manufacturing  the  same  into  garments. 
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The  manufacturing  program  has  increased  very  rapidly  each  year  since 
the  association  was  organized,  until  at  the  present  writing  (1928)  nearly 
the  entire  pool  is  being  manufactured. 

State  Poultry  Association — One  of  the  most  energetic  and  helpful  of 
the  allied  agricultural  bodies  of  Maine  is  the  State  Poultry  Association, 
which  was  organized  in  1873  by  Albert  Noyes  and  others.  It  has  made 
remarkable  progress,  the  high  physical  point  being  the  annual  mid- 
December  show  held  in  the  city  of  Portland.  The  association  has  con¬ 
tinually  advanced,  both  in  the  quality  and  the  quantities  of  the  entries 
at  these  annual  exhibits,  until  now  the  show  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
leading  poultry  show  east  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York.  The 
Maine  corporation  owns  its  wire  coops  and  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
having  reserve  earnings  to  rely  upon,  should  an  emergency  arise.  Poul¬ 
try  organizations  and  clubs,  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  find  the 
Maine  State  Poultry  Show  an  excellent  place  for  State,  district  and  na¬ 
tional  meets.  The  officers  of  the  Maine  State  Poultry  Association 
elected  for  1928  follow:  President,  Herbert  M.  Tucker,  of  Augusta, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture;  vice-president,  William  A.  Cobb,  of  South  Portland;  secre¬ 
tary,  Chester  T.  Adams,  of  Woodfords;  assistant  secretary,  Blanche  E. 
Yeaton,  of  Augusta;  treasurer,  Edna  D.  Smith,  of  Portland;  auditor, 
J.  F.  Tilton,  of  Woodfords;  Executive  Committee:  L.  E.  Curtis  of 
Freeport;  F.  C.  Nutter,  of  South  Portland;  W.  H.  Whipple,  of  Portland; 
L.  C.  Allen,  of  Sanford;  F.  H.  Jordan,  of  South  Portland;  V.  W.  Libby, 
of  South  Portland;  superintendent  of  hall,  Exposition  Building,  Port¬ 
land,  Chester  T.  Adams,  of  Woodfords;  assistant  superintendent  of 
hall,  W.  T.  Studley,  of  Cape  Elizabeth. 

The  Maine  Poultry  Producers’  Association,  as  it  was  first  organized, 
was  in  process  of  liquidation  in  1928,  and  a  new  organization  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  its  successor.  This  latter  body  had  not  gotten  under  way 
of  functioning  as  this  chapter  was  being  written. 

Maine  Veterinary  Medical  Association — The  Maine  Veterinary  As¬ 
sociation,  organized  at  Portland,  October  11,  1892,  has  for  its  object  the 
advancement  among  its  members  of  a  true  knowledge  of  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  veterinary  science.  The  first  board  of  officers  was  as  fol¬ 
lows :  President,  Dr.  G.  H.  Bailey;  vice-president,  Dr.  F.  W.  Hunting- 
ton;  secretary,  Dr.  H.  H.  Choate;  treasurer,  Dr.  A.  Joly.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Waterville,  January  11,  1928,  officers  for 
the  current  year  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  M.  E.  Mad- 
docks,  of  Augusta;  vice-president,  Dr.  P.  R.  Baird,  of  Waterville;  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  C.  F.  French,  of  Rockland. 


CHAPTER  XV 


WATER  POWER 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  with  which  Maine  has  ever  dealt 
is  that  of  how  to  handle  and  develop  its  water  power  in  a  way  most 
productive  of  good  to  the  State.  The  whole  problem,  inherently  gigantic 
and  difficult  of  solution,  has  been  frequently  clouded  by  being  dragged 
into  politics.  With  politics  entirely  aside,  however,  numerous  other 
factors  must  be  considered  in  seeking  a  desirable  policy  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  great  power  potentialities  afforded  by  the  State’s  rivers 
and  streams.  Some  of  these  factors  depend  upon  future  developments 
as  well  as  present  conditions.  The  logical  use  of  water  power  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  electricity,  and  as  the  uses  of  electricity  grow  in 
number,  now  and  then  causing  it  to  supplant  coal  and  oil,  the  water 
power  problem  comes  more  to  the  fore.  Engineers  point  out  that  since 
the  power  possibilities  in  water  are  practically  inexhaustible,  whereas 
the  country’s  coal  and  oil  are  being  used  up,  there  is  further  reason  for 
the  building  of  lakes  and  reservoirs  for  storage  of  water  which  other¬ 
wise  escapes  and  is  wasted.  Scores  of  questions  come  up — social,  tech¬ 
nical,  economic,  legal,  constitutional, — as  well  as  complications  brought 
about  by  greed  for  private  gain :  questions  that  probably  will  keep 
water  power  prominent,  if  not  foremost,  among  the  topics  of  the  times 
for  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  unsettled  question  has  political  value,  whereas 
a  settled  one  has  none.  The  problem  has  entered  politics  from  many 
angles.  Referendums  have  been  suggested;  it  has  been  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  no  vote  of  the  people  could  possibly  settle  any  funda¬ 
mental  issue.  Some  citizens  have  contended  that  development  of  po¬ 
tential  water  power  would  bring  new  industries  to  the  State  and  so 
increase  its  prosperity  and  provide  work  for  its  people;  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  to  the  contrary,  that  a  corporation  will  not  come  to  Maine 
to  save  money  in  its  power  expenditures  when  power  constitutes  in 
many  industries  only  two  per  cent  of  total  expenses  and  never  more 
than  fifteen  per  cent.  Much  has  been  said  pro  and  con  regarding  the 
exportation  of  power  into  other  States  and  the  domination  of  Maine  s 
public  utilities  by  outsiders.  Settlement  of  these  problems  and  many 
more  has  been  seriously  retarded  from  the  beginning  because  of  the 
great  expense  involved  in  making  surveys  and  gathering  necessary  in¬ 
formation. 

In  the  Beginning — It  was  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
water  began  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  electricity  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Central  Maine  Power 
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Company.  It  was  natural  that  such  activity  should  extend.  In  1909 
the  State  enacted  a  law  creating  a  State  Water  Storage  Commission, 
to  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  State  land  agent  and  three  other  repre¬ 
sentatives.  This  body  had  many  duties.  It  was  to  collect  information 
relative  to  the  water  powers  of  Maine,  the  flow  of  rivers  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  lakes  and  ponds;  formulate  plans  for  improvement  and  creation 
of  storage  basins  and  reservoirs;  and  investigate  many  other  matters 
and  make  recommendations  and  suggestions.  The  commission  con¬ 
sisted  of  Bert  M.  Fernald,  then  Governor;  Edgar  E.  Ring,  land  agent; 
Edward  P.  Ricker;  J.  M.  McNulty;  and  E.  C.  Jordan.  Its  report,  which 
was  dated  January  15,  1911,  pointed  out  that  the  total  appropriation  of 
$5,000  a  year  for  two  years  was  insufficient.  An  even  earlier  act,  passed 
by  the  Maine  Legislature  in  1899,  called  for  a  topographical  survey  to 
be  made  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  State  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  In  that  instance  it  had  also  been  objected  that 
the  $2,500  a  year  appropriated  for  the  two  years  of  1899  and  1900  was 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

Maine  Water  Power  Commission — The  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  water  power  problems  of  the  State  began  in  its  modern  phase 
in  1919.  On  March  29  of  that  year  the  Legislature  approved  an  act 
creating  the  Maine  Water  Power  Commission  (Chapter  132,  Public 
Laws  of  1919).  This  body  was  to  consist  of  ten  men,  was  to  employ 
technical  engineering  aid,  and  was  to  make  a  report  on  or  before  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1921,  showing  the  progress  of  its  investigations,  to  be  sent  to  the 
next  Legislature.  Its  duties  included  investigation  of  water  power  re¬ 
sources  in  Maine,  the  flow  of  rivers  and  their  drainage  areas,  the  rights 
remaining  to  the  State  in  storage  reservoirs  and  basins  and  whether 
these  rights  were  being  curtailed  or  adversely  affected  by  any  person 
or  company.  The  commission  also  was  to  decide  whether  the  unde¬ 
veloped  water  powers  should  be  developed  privately  or  by  the  State. 
For  this  work  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  1919  and  $15,000  more  for 
1920.  An  additional  $5,000  for  1919  and  $5,000  for  1920  were  appro¬ 
priated  for  a  survey  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  for  maps  and  charts. 

The  members  of  this  commission  were  named  by  the  Governor:  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Ricker,  Arthur  Chapin  and  Bion  Bradbury,  Jr.,  appointed  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  Alfred  K.  Ames,  appointed  from  the 
Senate  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Legislature  upon  recommendation  of  the 
president  of  the  Senate;  Artemus  Weatherbee  and  Charles  H.  Han¬ 
son,  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Legisla¬ 
ture,  appointed  upon  recommendation  of  the  speaker;  Charles  F.  Flagg, 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade;  Edward  Evans,  member  of  the 
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Grange;  J.  Frank  Partridge,  member  of  the  Maine  State  Federation  of 
Labor;  and  William  J.  Chaw.shaw,  member  of  the  Savings  Bank  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Maine.  Of  these,  all  qualified  except  Mr.  Weatherbee;  and 
the  qualifying  members,  excepting  Mr.  Bradbury,  who  died  in  June, 
1920,  continued  to  serve.  Mr.  Ricker  was  named  chairman. 

In  the  two  years  following  the  commission  spent:  in  1919,  $6,245.74; 
in  1920,  $23,733.34;  total,  $29,979.08.  Practically  all  $10,000  appropri¬ 
ated  for  investigations  in  association  with  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  was  also  spent. 

Report — The  commission’s  report,  dated  January  21,  1921,  after  enu¬ 
merating  some  of  its  investigations,  said  in  part : 


The  Commission,  recognizing  the  fact  that,  with  the  force  at  its  command 
under  the  appropriation  granted  to  it  by  the  Legislature  it  would  not  be  en¬ 
abled  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  water  power  and  resources  of  the  entire 
State  including  the  flow  of  its  rivers  and  the  drainage  areas  and  the  other  mat¬ 
ters  mentioned  in  Section  4  of  said  Act,  considered  it  wiser  to  confine  its  at¬ 
tentions  more  particularly  to  an  investigation  of  these  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Kennebec  River  drainage  area,  with  reference  to  which  river  there  was 
not  in  existence  any  such  comprehensive  storage  system  as  was  in  effect  under 
private  development  on  the  Androscoggin  and  Penobscot  rivers.  The  extent 
to  which  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  have  been  made  and  the  results 
thereof  appear  more  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  this  Com¬ 
mission,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  report.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  also  made  to  said  Engineer’s  report  covering  the  matter  of  transmission 
of  electric  current  outside  the  State  as  required  under  Section  6  of  the  Act. 

The  Commission  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  the  State  at  present  has 
any  rights  in  the  storage  reservoirs  and  basins  and  in  the  developed  and  un¬ 
developed  waters  within  the  State  except  that  limited  right  of  control  of  the 
waters  in  the  great  ponds  within  the  State  stated  in  the  Answers  of  the  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  House  Order  of  February  27,  1919,  and  except  such 
rights  as,  may  be  vested  in  the  State  on  account  of  the  control  of  certain  public 

lots  and  lands  held  in  trust.  _  T 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  Answers  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Ju¬ 
dicial  Court,  it  has  seemed  impracticable,  if  not  legally  impossible,  for  the  om- 
mission  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  for  State  control  of  storage  reservoirs 
unless  by  some  proper  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  such  work 
could  be  legally  recognized  as  a  public  purpose  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  State  could  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  or  some  special  method 

of  the  particular  interests  to  be  benefited. 

While  the  Commission  has  in  fact  devoted  no  small  amount  of  time  and 

labor  to  the  consideration  and  formulation  of  a  definite  plan  for  ^ Jevdop- 

ment  and  control  of  reservoirs  and  water  powers,  ,t  has  deemed  t  unw  se 

undertake  to  make  recommendations  in  the  nature  of  any  definite  plan  which 

the  E  state  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  as 

be  put  in  practical  operation.  If  the  Constitution  should  be  a 

make  possible  State  control  in  the  matters  referred  to,  tt  has  seemed  to  the 
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Commission  that  such  control  could  be  best  applied  and  most  effectively  worked 
out  by  the  creation  of  certain  River  Regulating  Districts,  each  of  which  dis¬ 
tricts  should  include  at  least  the  whole  or  definite  constituent  part  of  the  drain¬ 
age  area  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  State.  The  conditions  affecting 
each  of  said  separate  drainage  areas  would  thus  be  more  effectively  dealt  with 
and  much  confusion  and  conflict  of  interest  which  would  arise  under  State-wide 
control  would  be  avoided.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  Commission  that 
any  reasonable  or  practical  attempt  to  adopt  a  plan  must  await  a  removal  of 
the  legal  obstacles  with  which  the  project  is  at  present  confronted.  Such  a  plan 
has  been  prepared  and  it  is  our  intention  to  submit  this  plan  to  the  Legislature 
should  the  necessary  constitutional  amendment  be  presented. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  this  Commission  by  the  Act  creating  it  are  largely 
of  a  technical  character  presenting  intricate  legal  questions  and  engineering  prob¬ 
lems.  The  interests  involved  are  of  great  magnitude  and  scope  and  if  the  'Com¬ 
mission  is  to  justify  its  existence  it  must  be  made  a  more  compact  working 
body,  acting  under  competent  and  continuous  legal  direction.  It  seems  plain  to 
this  Commission  that  a  Maine  Water  Power  Commission  should  be  continued 
for  the  further  investigation  and  study  of  the  questions  committed  to  this  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  Act  Creating  it.  A  Commission  constituted  and  directed  as  we 
have  above  suggested  we  feel  confident  would  justify  its  creation  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  maintenance.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  too  intricate  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  commission  whose  labors  are  neither  wholly 
in  the  nature  of  a  competent,  public-spirited  gratuity  nor  of  an  adequate  serv¬ 
ice  adequately  paid  for. 

The  interests  of  the  State  are  greater  than  those  of  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  within  it.  Why  then  should  it  be  expected  that  these  greater  interests  of 
the  State  can  be  properly  and  effectively  administered  by  methods  which  pri¬ 
vate  interests  would  consider  wholly  inadequate  for  successful  management  of 
their  lesser  interests? 

Some  of  the  following  excerpts  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Maine  Water  Power  Commission  present  salient  points  in  connection 
with  the  State’s  problem : 

The  one  outstanding  fact  in  regard  to  the  country’s  increasing  power  needs 
is  the  necessity  for  conserving  its  exhaustible  resources  such  as  coal  and  oil 
and  using  its  inexhaustible  resource — water.  With  the  present  methods  of  de¬ 
veloping  isolated  water  power  plants  the  full  power  of  the  river  cannot  get  into 
the  system  because  at  times  there  is  more  power  than  the  system  can  absorb. 
With  suitable  interconnection  there  will  always  be  an  available  reservoir  for 
this  surplus  power  and  an  enormous  source  of  waste  eliminated. 

New  York  was  cited: 

The  Conservation  Commission  of  New  York  have  well  stated:  “One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  reconstruction  period,  as  it  was  in  the  war  period,  is  for 
power — actual  kinetic  energy,  and  not  potential  undeveloped  power  sites.”  And 
the  first  essential  in  the  development  of  water  power  is  regulation  of  the  stream 
flow  in  order  that  the  enormous  quantities  of  water  now  wasted  may  be  held 
for  use  during  periods  of  drought.  Power  companies  already  established  on  our 
rivers  have  insufficient  water  during  dry  periods  to  supply  their  demands  with- 
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out  resorting  to  steam.  The  equalization  of  flow  by  storage  reservoirs  will  im¬ 
mediately  effect  more  efficient  operation  of  existing  plants  and  in  addition  will 
encourage  further  building  of  hydro-electric  plants  and  transmission  lines. 

The  commission  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  Maine  courts : 

Study  has  been  made  in  so  far  as  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  has  allowed 
of  the  engineering  and  economic  features  involved,  and  tentative  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  water  storage  reservoirs  has  been  framed  which 
is  believed  to  be  practical.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  submission  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  at  the  present  time  would  be  useless  in  consideration  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Maine  courts  on  the  question  of  public  use.  In  order  that  this  legislation  or 
any  alternative  plan  may  accomplish  the  purpose  desired,  there  seem  to  be  two 
fundamental  requirements — the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  such  storage  de¬ 
velopments,  and  the  right  to  assess  those  benefiting  by  the  increased  power  a 
sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction  and  operation. 

We  believe  that  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  by  the  State  or  by 
authority  delegated  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  improving  navigation,  pre¬ 
venting  floods  and  forest  fires,  and  for  increasing  primarily  the  low  water  power 
of  such  hydro-electric  stations  as  may  furnish  power  for  light,  heat,  electric 
railroads  and  (an  important  future  requirement)  the  electrification  of  steam  rail¬ 
roads,  although  incidentally  furnishing  power  to  other  industries,  is  essentially 
and  in  fact  a  public  use.  Other  States  have  so  held  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Mt.  Vernon-Woodbury  Cotton  Duck  Co. 
et  al.  v.  Alabama  Interstate  Power  Co.  (No.  200,  Oct.  term,  1915)  in  its  opin¬ 
ion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  regard  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
of  the  power  company  states  as  follows: 

The  principal  argument  presented  that  is  open  here,  is  that  the  purpose  of 
the  condemnation  is  not  a  public  one.  The  purpose  of  the  Power  Company’s  in¬ 
corporation  and  that  for  which  it  seeks  to  condemn  property  of  the  plaintiff 
in  error  is  to  manufapture,  supply  and  sell  to  the  public,  power  produced  by 
water  as  a  motive  force.  In  the  organic  relations  of  modern  society  it  may 
sometimes  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  that  is  supposed  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature  to  exercise  or  delegate  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  But  to 
gather  the  streams  from  waste  and  to  draw  from  them  energy,  labor  without 
brains,  and  so  to  save  mankind  from  toil  that  it  can  be  spared,  is  to  supply 
what,  next  to  intellect,  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  achievements  and  all 
our  welfare.  If  that  purpose  is  not  public  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what 
it  is.  The  inadequacy  of  use  by  the  general  public  as  a  universal  test  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Clark  v.  Nash,  198  U.  S.  361;  Strickley  v.  Highland  Boy  Mining  Co., 
200  U.  S.  527,  531.  The  respect  due  to  the  judgment  of  the  State  would  have 
great  weight  if  there  were  a  doubt.  Hairston  v.  Danville  &  Western  Ry.  Co., 
208  U.  S.  598,  607.  O’Neill  v.  Learner,  239  U.  S.  244,  253.  But  there  is  none. 
See  Otis  Co.  v.  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co.,  201  U.  S.  140,  151. 

The  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Maine  Court,  however,  in  particular  in  the 
case  of  Brown  v.  Gerald  (100  Me.  352)  and  in  the  answers  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  Feb.  27,  1919  (118  Me.  503)  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  court  would 
decide  adversely  on  this  right  of  eminent  domain,  for  it  has  stated  that  “The 
great  public  benefit  which  is  supposed  to  follow  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
not  a  public  use.” 
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While  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  data  is  at  hand  to  recommend  definite 
legislation  for  the  development  of  water  storage  reservoirs  and  that  such  leg¬ 
islation  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  federal  laws,  it  is  not  felt  that  this 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  until  the  Constitution  is  so  amended  as 
to  make  its  passage  possible  and  the  legislation  can  be  examined  together  with 
such  constitutional  amendment  as  may  be  passed.  It  is  therefore  being  withheld 
subject  to  further  direction  of  the  Commission. 

The  Engineering  Council,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  most 
important  engineering  societies  in  the  United  States,  was  consulted 
by  the  Maine  Water  Power  Commission,  through  the  commission’s 
chief  engineer,  George  C.  Danforth.  After  listing  some  of  the  essential 
principles  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  water  power  conservation,  the 
Engineering  Council  reported  that  many  of  the  questions  should  be 
taken  up  with  legal  counsel,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  engineer¬ 
ing  group  to  render  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  State  or  private  control. 

As  to  financing,  the  Engineering  Council  suggested: 

The  method  necessary  for  financing  will  depend  on  the  policy  adopted  and 
perhaps  needs  to  be  considered  only  should  State  development  be  decided  upon. 
A  fundamental  principle  in  either  case,  however,  is  that  any  financial  burden 
created  should  be  borne  by  the  beneficiaries.  In  any  specific  undertaking  these 
might  include  both  the  State  and  private  interests  as  well.  While  some  water 
power  projects  will  be  sufficiently  profitable  to  justify  this  assumption  of  con¬ 
siderable  burdens  and  still  be  attractive  to  capital,  in  a  large  percentage  of  them 
the  margins  of  cost  by  which  water  power  can  prevail  against  steam  competi¬ 
tion  are  so  small  that  even  comparatively  small  additional  expenses  may  turn 
the  scale  adversely.  Inasmuch  as  the  State’s  interest  will  be  best  served  by 
the  development  of  the  maximum  amounts4  of  power,  great  caution  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  imposition  of  financial  burdens  lest  the  development  of,  these  vast 
resources  shall  be  retarded  or  throttled  instead  of  encouraged. 

On  this  account  Engineering  Council  is  reluctant  to  suggest  any  generally 
applicable  financial  policy  and  believes  that  if  eminent  domain  be  provided  by 
law  and  the  Water  Power  Commission  be  given  certain  powers  as  before  re¬ 
cited,  the  questions  of  a  State  financial  policy  may  well  be  deferred  for  later 
action  if  and  when  found  desirable. 

In  regard  to  interference  with  log-driving: 

The  use  of  water  for  log  driving  is,  generally  speaking,  no  longer  a  higher 
use  than  the  use  of  water  for  the  development  of  power.  In  this  respect  values 
have  been  reversed  since  electricity  made  water  power  available  at  points  so  re¬ 
mote  from  its  source.  The  provision  of  chutes  or  sluices  at  dams  will  reconcile 
some  opposing  needs  of  the  two  interests,  but  when  vested  rights  interfere  with 
the  use  of  water  for  power  purposes,  the  case  can  be  always  suitably  dealt  with 
through  the  exercise  of  the  paramount  right  of  eminent  domain,  under  which  the 
logging  interests  would  be  properly  compensated. 

In  a  bulletin,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural 
League  in  1923  attempted  to  dissipate  many  erroneous  beliefs  regard- 
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ing  the  water  power  situation.  Among  the  beliefs  that  it  attacked  was 
the  notion  that  Maine  could  be  heated  by  water  power. 

“This,  of  course,  is  a  fallacy  which  was  disseminated  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,”  said  the  bulletin.  “There  is  no  known  method  by  which  elec¬ 
tricity  can  be  generated  so  cheaply  and  abundantly  that  it  can  be  used 
for  general  heating.  Even  were  it  far  cheaper  than  at  present,  its 
demand  for  power  would  be  the  governing  factor  in  its  use.  At  the 
present  time1  coal  at  $14  a  ton  is  cheaper  than  electricity  at  one-third 
cent  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  Maine  cannot  supply  electricity  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  at  one  cent  per  kilowatt.  In  other  words,  heating  by  electricity 
would  multiply  present  costs  by  four  or  five.  We  can  neglect  entirely 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable  to  install  the  enormous 
amount  of  equipment  for  generating  this  power  for  use  only  seven 
months  in  the  year,  the  large  overhead  charges  continuing  during  the 
months  it  was  lying  idle.  Incidentally,  about  two  million  horsepower 
would  be  required  for  heating  the  180,000  homes  in  Maine,  whereas  we 
have  only  700,000  horsepower  undeveloped.  This  power  is  not  m  large 
blocks  with  the  high  heads  and  unfluctuating  flow  of  the  Niagara  de¬ 
velopments  or  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  development  cost  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  much  greater.” 

Said  the  same  bulletin: 

For  those  who  believe  Maine’s  power  unlimited,  the  following  data,  obtained 
largely  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  may  be  of  interest: 

Maximum  Potential  Power  by  States 


Washington  .  8,647,000  H.  P. 

California  .  7,818,000  H.  P. 

Oregon  . 6,613,000  H.  P. 

Idaho  .  5,067,000  H.  P. 

Montana  .  4,331,000  H.  P. 

New  York  .  1,698,000  H.  P. 

Arizona  .  1,698,000  H.  P. 

Colorado  .  1,697,000  H.  P. 


Utah  .  1,318,000  H.  P. 

Wyoming  .  1,305,000  H.  P. 

MAINE  .  1,300,000  H.  P. 

West  Virginia  .  1,051,000  H.  P. 

Alabama  .  943,000  H.  P. 

North  Carolina  .  875,000  H.  P. 

Virginia  .  870,000  H.  P. 

Tennessee  .  761,000  H.  P. 


Much  of  the  dissension  over  exportation  of  water  power  came  about 
through  a  fear  of  industrial  domination  by  interests  outside  Maine  In 
political  circles  the  names  of  the  Insulls,  of  Chicago  Illinois  have  been 
mentioned  freely.  Martin  J.  Instill,  of  that  city,  from  1924  onward 
president  of  the  Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  which  bought  the 
common  stock  of  the  Central  Maine  Power  Company  in  1925,  was  also 
a  director  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Centra 
Maine  Power  Company.  His  brother,  Samuel  Insull,  had  previous  y 
headed  the  Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  of  which  from  1912  to 
1924,  Martin  J.  was  senior  vice-president  before  his  elevation  to  t 
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presidency.  Politicians  have  attacked  what  repeatedly  they  have  called 
“Insullization”  of  Maine’s  public  utilities. 

The  Central  Maine  Power  Company  has  existed  under  different  titles 
since  1899.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Walter  S.  Wyman,  who  was  still 
president  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  writing  this  history  (1928), 
and  Harvey  D.  Eaton,  then  a  lawyer  of  Waterville,  became  interested 
in  a  small  electric  lighting  plant  in  Oakland.  The  power  was  generated 
from  a  waterwheel  hired  from  Benjamin  and  Allen’s  mill.  It  operated 
a  dynamo  about  as  big  as  a  bushel  basket,  developing  30-horsepower  of 
electric  energy,  and  served  about  one  hundred  customers.  These  two 
men,  one  with  experience  and  the  other  with  the  necessary  capital  of 
$5,000,  purchased  the  property  and  formed  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Central  Maine  Power  Company,  which  in  April,  1928,  extended 
from  Greenville  at  Moosehead  Lake  on  the  north  to  the  lines  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Power  and  Light  Company  on  the  south  and  from 
Fryeburg  on  the  west  to  East  Orland  on  the  east.  In  1899  it  was  the 
Oakland  Electric  Company. 

In  1901  it  secured  its  contract  to  light  the  streets  of  Waterville.  On 
March  7,  1905,  it  received  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  authorizing 
it  to  provide  electrical  service  to  Waterville,  Oakland,  Fairfield,  Benton 
and  Winslow.  It  then  developed  the  Messalonskee  Stream.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1910,  it  adopted  the  name  of  Central  Maine  Power  Company. 
In  the  same  year  it  acquired  the  Kennebec  Light  and  Heat  Company, 
which  served  Augusta,  Hallowed,  Gardiner,  Togus  and  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory  with  light  and  power,  and  Augusta  and  Gardiner  with  gas.  In 
1911  the  purchase  of  the  Waterville  and  Fairfield  Street  Railway  and 
Light  Company  was  ratified;  while  in  the  same  year  the  Union  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  the  Bingham  Electric  Company,  the  Clinton  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  the  Vassalboro  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
were  bought.  Next  it  acquired  the  Skowhegan  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany.  Further  development  followed,  and  many  companies  either  sold 
their  properties  to  the  Central  Maine  Power  Company  or  else  contracted 
with  it  for  the  purchase  of  power.  Wdthin  the  next  few  years  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  Penobscot  Bay  Electric  Company,  serving  Belfast,  Bucks- 
port,  Greenville  and  nearby  territory;  the  Newport  Light  and  Power 
Company ,  and  the  Bath  and  Brunswick  Light  and  Power  Company. 
As  far  back  as  1908  the  company  followed  a  policy  of  going  directly 
to  the  people  it  served  for  capital  to  develop  power  sites  and  build  lines, 
and  in  turn  offered  them  a  partnership  in  the  company.  By  1917  this 
system  of  financing  was  well  under  way,  and  the  company  had  1,109 
customer  owners.  This  number  grew  to  13,931  in  1927.  In  1919  the 
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company  effected  its  extensive  Skowhegan  development.  In  1923  it 
purchased  the  Lincoln  County  Power  Company,  and  in  1924  the  Shaw- 
mut  Manufacturing  Company  with  the  Shawmut  dam  and  power  station 
on  the  Kennebec  River. 

Then,  in  July,  1925,  the  Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  of  Chicago, 
purchased  the  common  stock  of  the  Central  Maine  Power  Company, 
and  it  was  announced  soon  that  the  Gulf  Island  development  would  be 
undertaken,  to  cost  $4,500,000.  During  1927  the  company  acquired  the 
properties  of  the  Bethel  Light  Company,  Black  Stream  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Fryeburg  Electric  Company  and  Western  Maine  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  serving  the  towns  of  Baldwin,  Bethel,  Bridgton,  Etna,  Fryeburg, 
Harrison,  Hiram,  Limerick,  Limington,  Raymond,  Standish  and  ad¬ 
jacent  communities. 

The  company  has  $31,000,000  invested  in  dams,  plants  and  power 
equipment,  etc.,  in  the  State.  It  employs  over  a  thousand  Maine  men 
and  women,  to  whom  it  pays  around  a  million  and  three-quarters  dollars 
annually.  It  serves  2213  power  customers  in  over  500  different  kinds 
of  industries;  66,627  light  customers,  6160  gas  customers,  1396-horse- 
power  of  street  lights.  It  serves  over  38  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  State  with  896  miles  of  electric  high  transmissoin  lines,  84  miles 
of  mains  used  for  distributing  gas  and  62  miles  of  street  and  interur- 
ban  railways.  The  company  operates  a  chain  of  26  electrical  merchan¬ 
dise  stores  located  in  its  larger  cities  and  towns. 

The  officers  of  the  company  on  April  7,  1928,  were:  Walter  S.  Wy¬ 
man,  of  Augusta,  president;  George  S.  Williams,  of  Augusta,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  William  B.  Skelton,  of  Lewiston,  vice- 
president;  George  Otis  Spencer,  Augusta,  vice-president;  Harold  D. 
Jennings,  Augusta,  treasurer;  Irving  D.  Fossett,  Augusta,  assistant 
treasurer;  E.  H.  Maxcy,  Augusta,  secretary;  C.  E.  Packman,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  assistant  secretary;  and  George  D.  Hegarty,  Waterville,  clerk. 

The  directors,  as  of  April  7,  1928,  were:  William  A.  Buttrick,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts;  Martin  J.  Insull,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Roy  L.  Mar- 
ston,  Skowhegan,  Maine;  Harold  C.  Payson,  Portland,  Maine;  Carroll 
N.  Perkins,  Waterville,  Maine;  George  Otis  Spencer,  Augusta,  Maine, 
William  B.  Skelton,  Lewiston,  Maine;  George  S.  Williams,  Augusta, 
Maine;  Walter  S.  Wyman,  Augusta,  Maine. 

The  executive  committee  members,  as  of  the  same  date,  were :  .  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Buttrick,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Martin  J.  Insull,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Harold  C.  Payson,  Portland,  Maine;  William  B.  Skelton, 
Lewiston,  Maine;  Walter  S.  Wyman,  Augusta,  Maine. 

One  of  the  comparatively  recent  contributions  to  the  extensive  litera¬ 
ture  on  water  power  was  the  address  by  Ralph  E.  Sawyer,  entitled  The 
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Water  Power  Policy  of  Maine,”  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Association  of  Engineers  on  February  25,  1926.  This  address 
contended  that  the  law  prohibiting  export  of  electric  power,  although 
intended  to  stimulate  industrial  development,  did  not  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  the  presence  of  power 
was  not  sufficient  to  attract  large  industries  to  Maine;  and  that  until 
these  industries  could  arrange  to  come  to  this  State,  it  would  be  better 
to  export  power. 

“We  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  Massachusetts  power  market,” 
he  concluded.  “Our  present  preferred  position  is  by  only  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  of  distance.  Our  most  dangerous  competitor,  Canada,  may  at  any 
time  repeal  its  law  prohibiting  export  of  power:  and  is  very  likely  to 
do  so  very  soon,  because  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  the  Farm  Blocs  of  both  countries  in  their  attempt  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  This  canal  is  also  favored  by  important 
industrial  interests  and  prominent  engineers  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  There  is  real  danger  that  the  canal  with  its  by-product  of  a 
million  and  a  half  kilowatts  of  extremely  cheap  power  within  less  than 
300  miles  of  Boston  may  be  built  within  a  very  few  years.  There  is 
also  approximately  4,000,000  kilowatts  of  other  Canadian  power  equally 
near,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  streams  near  the  border.  We 
therefore  need  to  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  secure  a  place  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  power  market. 

“We  must  not  forget  that  whatever  industrial  development  is  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  Maine  must  necessarily  follow  those  lines  in  which  the  economic 
conditions  affecting  this  region  permit /production  and  delivery  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  market  prices  as  established  by  competitors.  Development  of  the 
unused  water  powers  will  not  provide  power  enough  cheaper  than  that 
obtainable  in  the  great  industrial  regions  to  compensate  in  ordinary 
manufacturing  for  the  additional  transportation  costs,  v  Economic  forces 
determine  what  kinds  of  business  can  be  done  successfully,  and  no 
legislative  statute  can  compel  industries  to  develop  contrary  to  natural 
economic  law.  Such  interference  merely  stops  development. 

Consequently  the  only  way  to  develop  the  power  resources  of  Maine 
is  to  peimit  export  of  power  during  the  period  of  power  development, 
and  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  natural  economic  forces  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  industries  as  can  utilize  the  power  locally.  The  ultimate 
result  will  be  development  of  the  only  kinds  which  can  succeed.  If  the 
export  of  power  proves  to  be  the  only  new  industry1  capable  of  large 
success,  we  will  at  least  have  added  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxable  property  at  waterfalls  now  idle  and  therefore  yielding  no 
income.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 


When  the  white  settlers  were  first  coming  into  the  region  now  known 
as  Maine,  Cotton  Mather,  wrote :  “The  Indians  in  these  parts  had 
newly,  even  about  a  year  or  two  before,  been  visited  with  such  a  pro¬ 
digious  pestilence  as  carried  away,  not  a  tenth,  but  nine  parts  of  ten 
(yea,  ’tis  said,  nineteen  of  twenty,)  among  them ;  so  that  the  woods 
were  almost  cleared  of  the  pernicious  creatures,  to  make  room  for  a 
better  growth.”  This  disease,  which  it  has  been  speculated  may  have 
been  yellow  fever  or  smallpox  brought  in  by  European  traders,  was 
described  by  one  writer  as  “a  sore  consumption,  sweeping  away  whole 
families,”  while  another  wrote:  “The  bodies  all  over  were  exceedingly 
yellow,  both  before  they  died  and  afterwards.” 

However  deplorable  may  have  been  Cotton  Mather’s  part  in  the  per¬ 
secution  of  so-called  witchcraft  in  his  day  (1663-1728),  the  fact  remains 
that  Maine,  then  part  of  Massachusetts,  owed  to  him  the  introduction 
of  inoculations.  He  had  read  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Society”  of 
inoculations  in  Turkey  and  of  their  success,  and  was  bitterly  attacked 
for  recommending  similar  procedure  in  the  Colonies,  although  he  never¬ 
theless  used  the  treatment  on  his  son,  who  recovered ;  and  then  he  wrote 
“An  Account  of  the  Method  and  further  Success  of  Inoculating  for 
the  Small  Pox  in  London  (1721).”' 

Modern  sanitation  and  cleanliness,  provisions  for  easy  bathing  and 
care  of  the  body,  and  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  physicians 
trained  in  and  graduated  from  medical  schools  (1,029  such  in  Maine 
were  recognized  in  the  “American  Medical  Directory”  for  1927)  :  these 
are  conditions  so  generally  accepted  in  the  present  day  as  to  make  one 
forget  that  they  represent  a  growth  from  an  entirely  different  state 
two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

The  principal  remedial  measures  of  the  Indians  were  pow-wows  ,and 
incantations.  For  one  hundred  years  after  Maine  was  settled  by  the 
white  race,  there  were  practically  no  graduates  in  medicine  because 
there  were  no  schools  to  be  graduated  from.  Remedies  were  principally 
family  recipes — herbs,  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts,  many  of  which  per¬ 
sist  in  use  to  some  extent  even  after  the  passing  of  a  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Public  Action — The  first  public  action  in  Maine  on  behalf  of  the  health 
of  its  citizens  was  the  legislative  quarantine  of  1647  and  1648  prohibiting 
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the  landing  of  goods  or  persons  from  the  West  Indies,  where  plague 
and  yellow  fever  were  raging.  In  1665  all  vessels  from  England  were 
quarantined  because  of  the  plague.  And  in  1820,  upon  the  separation 
of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  the  new  State  adopted  careful  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations. 

As  late  as  1672  some  silly  notions  existed  regarding  treatment  of 
bodily  disorders.  John  Josselyn,  in  that  year  published  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “New  England  Rarities,  Discovered  in  Birds,  Fishes,  Serpents 
and  Plants,  of  that  Country,  together  with  the  physical  and  chirurgical 
remedies,  wherewith  the  natives  constantly  used  to  cure  their  distem¬ 
pers,  wounds  and  sores.”  Following  are  some  extracts  from  this  work: 
“Picking  the  gums  with  the  bill  of  an  osprey,  is  good  for  the  tooth¬ 
ache.”  “Bear’s  grease  is  good  for  aches  and  cold  swellings.”  “Moose 
horns  are  much:  better  for  physick  than  the  horns  of  other  deer.”  “A 
stone  found  in  the  head  of  a  codfish,  when  pulverized,  stops  fluxes  of 
blood.” 

These  remedies  later  were  supplanted  by  herbs — wormwood,  tansy, 
camomile,  yarrow,  dandelion,  burdock,  plantain,  catnip  and  mint, — 
while  the  plants  from  which  these  and  many  other  herbs  were  obtained 
were  as  familiar  to  the  natives  as  most  of  the  commoner  flowers  of  to¬ 
day.  Maine’s  first  medical  export  is  said  to  have  been  a  cargo  of  sas¬ 
safras,  which  was  supposed  to  cure  almost  every  ill  under  the  sun.  One 
of  the  customary  remedies  was  blood-letting,  which  was  practiced  by 
physicians,  ministers  and  barbers.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  a  physician  after  an  examination  was  to  take  out  his  lances  and 
bleed  his  patient;  while  barbers  made  an  especial  business  of  both 
bleeding  and  tooth  extraction.  In  the  bleeding  process,  at  least  when 
barbers  were  concerned,  the  patient  grasped  a  rod  or  pole,  usually 
painted  red  and  kept  just  outside  the  barber’s  door.  At  first  swathing 
cloths  were  wrapped  about  the  pole;  and  later  stripes  were  painted 
around  it.  The  striped  pole  still  is  the  sign  of  the  barber. 

Many  of  the  earliest  physicians  in  the  American  Colonies  were  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  the  first  was  Deacon  Samuel  Ful¬ 
ler,  who  came  to  America  in  the  “Mayflower.”  In  1630,  three  years 
before  his  death,  Deacon  Fuller  wrote  to  Governor  Bradford,  “I  have 
been  at  Mattapan,  and  let  some  twenty  of  these  people  bleed.  I  had 
conference  with  them  till  I  was  weary.” 

The  treatment  of  “quacks”  in  those  days  was  vigorous.  The  follow¬ 
ing  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  records: 

“Nicholas  Kopp  was  fined  £5,  for  taking  upon  him  to  cure  Scurvy 
by  a  water  of  no  worth  nor  value,  (which  he  sold  at  a  very  dear  rate,) 
to  be  imprisoned  till  he  pay  his  fine  or  give  security  for  it,  or  else  to 
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be  whipped,  and  shall  be  lyable  to  any  man  from  whom  he  hath  re¬ 
ceived  money  for  the  said  water.” 

During-  the  Colonial  wars  the  physicians  practicing  along  the  coast 
included  Dr.  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Sr.,  at  Falmouth,  skilful  for  arrow  and 
tomahawk  wounds;  Dr.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Cutter,  at  North  Yarmouth, 
a  hero  at  Louisburg  siege;  and  Dr.  John  McMechnie,  at  Winslow,  who 
treated  soldiers  of  Arnold’s  army  bound  for  Quebec.  During  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Jr.,  started  a  Marine 
Hospital  Service  at  Portland,  and  attended  the  disabled  after  the  bom¬ 
bardment  by  Mowatt;  and  Dr.  Cutter,  Jr.,  went  as  surgeon  to  a  second 
siege  of  Louisburg. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  founded  in  1781,  many  physi¬ 
cians  of  Maine  having  been  charter  members;  but  the  first  local  medi¬ 
cal  organization  was  at  Wiscasset  in  1803 — the  Lincoln  County  So¬ 
ciety.  Of  this  society  Dr.  Benjamin  Brown,  M.  C.,  of  Waldoboro, 
was  president;  Dr.  Edward  Creamer  and  Dr.  How,  of  Wdscasset, 
were  vice-presidents;  Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Bath,  was  treasurer,  and 
another  Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Wiscasset,  librarian.  The  most  fam¬ 
ous  member  was  Dr.  Daniel  Rose,  State  Senator  and  warden  of  the 

State  prison. 

Some  time  before  1821  there  was  widespread  agitation  for  separa¬ 
tion  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  agitation  was  Dr.  Samuel  Ayer,  of  Portland,  who 
spoke  widely  for  the  setting  up  of  Maine  as  a  separate  State,  having 
appeared  in  behalf  of  this  cause  at  the  General  Court  in  Boston,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Directly  after  the  separation,  the  Maine 
physicians  who  were  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
applied  for  a  charter  for  a  new  society,  which  was  granted  under  the 
title  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Maine.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Portland 
September  4,  1821,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Jr.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  group;  Dr.  Samuel  Emerson,  of  Kennebunk,  vice-president; 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Ayer,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Coffin  soon  re¬ 
signed,  and  Dr.  Ayer,  who  had  been  appointed  collector  for  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  at  Eastport,  was  unable  to  aid  the  society  as  he  had 
planned.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  causes  the  society  did  not 
flourish,  attendance  was  small,  only  six  essays  were  read  m  twenty 
years,  and  by  1845  it  had  died  out. 

First  Act  of  Maine  Legislature — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  after  the  separation  from  Massachusetts  was  the  passing 
of  a  law  requiring  each  town  to  elect  a  board  of  three  members,  w  ose 
duties  were  to  vaccinate  all  inhabitants  with  cowpox  and  to  take  care  o 
or  if  necessary  remove  any  sufferer  from  smallpox. 
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Another  early  act  of  Legislature  was  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the 
Maine  Medical  School.  Previous  to  1820,  the  year  in  which  this  char¬ 
ter  was  granted,  the  foremost  institution  for  the  study  of  medicine  had 
been  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  which  was  founded  in  1783.  The 
accepted  way  of  learning  the  art  of  medicine  was  to  study  with  a  prac¬ 
ticing  physician.  A  young  man  wishing  to  become  a  physician  would 
work  for  his  instructor,  doing  all  sorts  of  chores  and  grinding  drugs 
in  a  mortar,  and  would  in  turn  be  taught  the  healing  art. 

Dentistry  in  Massachusetts  began  about  1780.  The  following  an¬ 
nouncement  appeared  in  the  “Continental  and  Weekly  Advertiser”  for 
April  20  of  that  year: 

“Gentlemen  and  Ladies  that  may  want  Artificial  Teeth,  may  have 
them,  and  fixed  in  the  neatest  manner,  without  the  least  pain,  by  Isaac 
Greenwood,  Ivory  Turner,  at  his  house  in  the  Maine  street,  between 
the  Old  South  and  the  Seven-Star  Lane,  at  the  South  end  of  Boston. 
They  help  the  speech  as  becoming  as  the  natural  ones.” 

It  was  John  Greenwood,  the  son  of  Isaac,  who  made  a  set  of  teeth 
for  General  Washington.  The  first  dentist  in  the  new  Maine  State, 
who  lived  about  1820,  is  said  to  have  been  Frederick  Petri,  who  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  Scarboro  and  Portland,  and  went  from  house 
to  house  on  horseback.  The  first  settled  dentist  in  Portland  was  Na¬ 
thaniel  P.  S.  Prentiss,  who  was  there  in  1823. 

So  it  may  be  seen  that  in  1820,  the  time  of  Maine’s  separation  from 
Massachusetts,  the  State  was  beginning  to  have  physicians  and  den¬ 
tists  to  a  limited  extent  among  its  population,  was  making  a  start  in  the 
direction  of  professional  organization,  and  was  providing  for  medical 
education. 

In  1853,  many  years  after  the  original  Medical  Society  of  Maine  had 
become  extinct,  several  physicians  met  at  Brunswick  and  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  a  new  association  to  be  called  the  Maine  Medical 
Association.  Their  petition  was  granted,  and  the  first  meeting  was 
held  at  Augusta,  June  1,  1853,  when  eighty-five  members  registered  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Dr.  Isaac  Lincoln,  Brunswick, 
president;  Dr.  Alonzo  Garcelon,  Lewiston,  vice-president;  Dr.  N.  R. 
Boutelle,  Waterville,  recording  secretary;  Dr.  T.  G.  Stockbridge,  Bath, 
corresponding  secretary;  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Briggs,  Augusta,  treasurer. 
It  was  voted  to  hold  meetings  once  a  year. 

Before  and  after  1853,  county  societies  were  founded:  Lincoln  in 
1803,  reorganized  in  1883;  Penobscot  in  1827,  reorganized  in  1894;  then 
the  State  association,  and  Somerset  in  1864;  Cumberland,  1868;  North 
Aroostook,  1883;  Washington,  1892;  Franklin  and  Oxford,  1896;  and 
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South  Aroostook  in  1901.  These  ten  became,  by  1928,  foci  for  ad¬ 
vancement  of  scientific  medicine. 

After  the  original  enthusiasm  of  1853  had  died  away,  the  meetings 
of  the  State  association  were  rather  uneventful,  but  with  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  members  for  the  Civil  War  and  their  return  with  brilliant  rec¬ 
ords,  the  association  gained  a  new  lease  of  life.  Its  meetings  have 
been  famous  for  valuable  papers  from  local  and  metropolitan  experts, 
the  discussions  have  been  followed  keenly  and  the  social  side  has  be¬ 
come  more  prominent.  The  association  now  stands  high  among  other 
State  medical  societies. 

The  public  benefits  of  the  association  began  with  the  Anatomy  law, 
obtained  from  the  Legislature,  under  which  decent  dissections  of  the 
human  body  were  legalized  for  the  benefit  of  diagnosis  and  of  opera¬ 
tive  surgery.  This  was  a  great  stride  in  advance  of  the  former  illegal 
body  snatching,  such  as  years  ago  prevented  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  human  body,  and  injured  the  reputation  of  many  a  medical  school. 
It  established  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Augusta  and  put  one  of 
its  leading  members,  Dr.  Bates,  in  charge.  Since  then,  others  have 
been  similarly  established,  so  that  the  condition  of  these  unfortunates 
has  been  improved,  and  the  association  has  done  its  share  to  prevent 
the  release  of  the  homicidal  insane.  So,  too,  the  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  has  received  the  support  of  the  association,  which  likewise 
aided  through  its  members  and  their  funds  the  Maine  General,  the 
Central  Maine  General  and  the  Eastern  Maine  General  hospitals. 

Some  of  the  benefits  brought  about  by  the  work  of  the  Maine  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  are  indicated  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  James  A.  Spalding,  of 
Portland : 

The  Association  has  obtained  local  and  State  Boards  of  Health,  its  mem¬ 
bers  manage  them,  and  under  their  power  epidemics  have  been  driven  out  and 
better  health  obtained.  It  advocates  yearly  examinations  of  all;  it  has  obtained  a 
board  of  medical  registration,  by  which  all  wishing  to  practice  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  shall  be  tested  for  fitness;  it  has  obtained  milk  inspection  for  chil¬ 
dren;  examination  of  school  children  for  sight  and  hearing;  advocated  the 
healthiest  and  the  best-ventilated  and  illuminated  school  buildings;  and  worked 
incessantly  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever.  It  has  aided 
with  its  funds  many  charitable  institutions,  and  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  in  the  World  War  the  members  of  the  Association  did  wonderful  work. 
Last  of  all  we  recall  their  fine  record  during  the  Halifax  disaster,  when  Maine 
physicians  were  amongst  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  Maine  Medical  Society  officers  in  1928  were:  Dr.  H.  F.  Twitch- 
ell,  Portland,  president;  Dr.  F.  Y.  Gilbert,  Portland,  president  elect; 
Dr.  N.  Minor,  Calais,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Bell,  Strong,  vice-presidents;  Dr. 
Bertram  L.  Bryant,  Bangor,  secretary  and  treasurer;  a  necrologist,  the 
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compiler  of  these  reminiscences;  and  a  board  of  six  councilors,  from 
as  many  county  societies. 

According  to  the  “American  Medical  Directory”  for  1927,  Maine  had 
in  that  year  1,029  physicians,  while  the  State  association  had  794  mem¬ 
bers. 

Professional  Education — Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  in  medi¬ 
cal  science  in  the  last  century  has  been  in  the  way  of  education  of  physi¬ 
cians.  For  years  the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  State  was  the 
Bowdoin  Medical  School,  the  medical  department  of  Bowdoin  College, 
at  Brunswick  and  Portland.  This  was  the  institution  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1820  as  the  Medical  School  of  Maine.  It  graduated  its  first  class 
in  1821.  In  1854  it  had  seventy  students  and  a  library  of  about  3,400  vol¬ 
umes.  The  medical  session  commenced  at  that  time  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  continued  for  fourteen  weeks;  and,  by  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  the  school  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
and  overseers  of  Bowdoin  College.  This  institution  assumed  the  title 
of  Bowdoin  Medical  School  in  1915.  The  school  was  suspended  in  1921. 

Other  schools  included  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Maine,  at 
Lewiston,  incorporated  in  1880,  whose  charter  was  revoked  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1887 ;  and  the  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction, 
which  was  a  preparatory  school  only  and  granted  no  degrees,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1856,  chartered  in  1858  and  extinct  in  1902.  The  chief  medical 
literature  of  the  State  has  been  assembled  at  the  Maine  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  Library  in  Portland,  which  was  established  in  1825  by  E.  E. 
Holt  and  reestablished  in  1911  by  the  Maine  Medical  Association.  It 
contained  in  1927  about  1,500  volumes. 

Hospitals — The  chief  hospitals  of  the  State  in  1928  were :  Central  Maine 
General  Hospital,  at  Lewiston;  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital,  at 
Bangor;  Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Portland;  Children’s  Hospital, 
Portland;  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind;  and  Maine  General  Hospital, 
Portland.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  conducted  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  ill  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  at 
East  Deering,  Maine.  The  chief  institutions  supported  entirely  by  the 
State  were,  in  1927:  Augusta  State  Hospital,  with  1,300  beds;  Bangor 
State  Hospital,  with  900  beds;  and  the  Central  Maine,  Northern  Maine 
and  Western  Maine  sanatoriums,  with  125  beds  each. 

Of  these,  the  Central  Maine  General  Hospital,  at  Lewiston,  was 
opened  in  July,  1891.  In  1927  it  was  treating  more  than  2,000  patients 
annually,  the  majority  of  these  cases  being  surgical.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  patients  per  day  was  ninety,  the  largest  number  being  residents 
of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  while  Androscoggin  County  furnished  al- 
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most  70  per  cent.  The  different  endowment  funds  of  this  institution 
in  1927  were  in  excess  of  $250,000,  and  its  land,  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  valued  at  more  than  $400,000.  The  annual  State  appropria¬ 
tion  had  been  for  several  years  $8,000.  A  valuable  and  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  activity  of  the  institution  was  its  orthopedic  clinic,  while  it  also 
had  an  X-ray  and  pathological  laboratory.  Its  staff  included  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn.  Its  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  established  in  1891,  offered  a  three-year  course. 
There  was  also  a  valuable  Woman’s  Hospital  Association,  which  pro¬ 
vided  each  year  large  quantities  of  linen,  maintained  a  hospital  luxury 
fund  and  had  visiting,  hostess  and  attendance  committees.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital  Association  in  1927-28  were:  Mrs.  S. 
Stanley  Brown,  president;  Mrs.  Leon  Leighton,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
S.  Merritt  Farnum,  secretary;  Mrs.  Linwood  Durgin,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Litchfield,  treasurer;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Carter,  audi¬ 
tor.  The  officers  of  the  hospital  corporation  in  1927  were:  Charles  C. 
Wilson,  president;  Roland  C.  Whitehouse,  secretary;  Charles  A.  Litch¬ 
field,  treasurer.  There  is  a  board  of  directors  of  eighteen  members,  the 
chairman  of  which  in  1927  was  Samuel  Stewart.  Rachel  A.  Metcalfe, 
R.  N.,  is  the  superintendent. 

The  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital,  at  Bangor,  was  opened  June 
7,  1892.  It  enjoyed  in  the  years  that  followed  a  steady  growth,  and 
in  addition  to  caring  for  its  patients  came  to  hold  clinics  for  the 
benefit  of  local  physicians  and  surgeons.  These  clinics  were  attended 
by  men  who  were  leaders  in  their  fields  outside  the  State.  In  1927  the 
hospital  reported  that  it  took  care  of  more  than  3,000  patients  annually, 
most  of  them  surgical  cases  and  about  25  per  cent  of  them  recipi¬ 
ents  of  free  treatment.  The  daily  average  number  of  patients  was  m 
excess  of  125.  Extensive  out-patient  work  was  carried  on,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  out-patients  in  recent  years  having  averaged  about  4,000  a  year. 
Most  of  the  patients  were  residents  of  Bangor  and  Brewer,  while  other 
places  in  Penobscot  County  furnished  the  next  largest  group,  which 
was  almost  equalled  by  the  number  of  patients  from  other  parts  of 
Maine.  The  invested  funds  of  the  hospital  amounted  to  about 
$1,000,000,  while  in  the  years  just  preceding  and  including  1927  it  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  $15,000.  Its  staff  included  many 
prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Bangor.  Its  Training  School 
for  Nurses  was  established  in  1891,  and  in  1927  had  on  its  staff  about 
thirteen  graduate  supervising  nurses  and  other  officials  and  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  almost  seventy  student  nurses. 

In  1928  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  all  of  Bangor,  were:  John 
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Wilson,  president;  Harold  P.  Marsh,  vice-president;  Charles  H.  Adams, 
secretary;  Charles  D.  Crosby,  treasurer.  The  board  of  trustees  in 
1928  included  the  following:  John  Wilson,  Harold  P.  Marsh,  George  F. 
Eaton,  Harry  W.  Libbey,  Henry  F.  Drummond,  Charles  P.  Conners, 
Wilfred  A.  Finnegan,  Horace  S.  Stewart,  and  Lewis  A.  Savage.  There 
also  is  an  executive  committee  and  a  finance  committee,  each  consisting 
of  several  trustees.  Dr.  George  H.  Stone  is  superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Anne  How,  R.  N.,  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  hospital  was  the  Bangor  District  Nursing 
Association,  whose  work  in  1928  was  being  carried  on  by  Miss  Bick- 
nell,  who  is  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  the  student  nurses.  This 
work  was  supported  by  about  300  associate  members.  The  work  of 
the  Women’s  Hospital  Aid  Society  was  valuable  to  the  patients  and 
especially  to  the  children’s  ward.  Its  officers  in  1927  were:  Mrs.  John 
Wilson,  president;  Miss  Mary  Louise  Rowe,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Carolyn  Wing,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Marian  Sawyer,  treasurer; 
Miss  Grace  L.  Thomas,  secretary. 

The  Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  of  Portland,  was  opened  in  April, 
1886.  It  was  incorporated  originally  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  infirmary  in  Portland  for  the  treatment  of  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  poor  of  the  State.  Although  this  type 
of  work  was  continued,  the  infirmary  grew  with  the  passing  years  into 
wider  usefulness  until  in  1928  it  carried  on  the  work  of  a  general  hos¬ 
pital.  In  1926  it  was  classified  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
as  an  A1  hospital.  This  hospital  reported  in  1928: 

A  daily  clinic  has  been  held  here,  not  only  for  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
but  for  affections  of  the  body,  for  the  past  forty  years  for  the  free  treatment  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  services.  The  extent  of  the  infirmary’s 
activities  and  usefulness  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  total  daily  at¬ 
tendance  at  all  of  these  clinics  has  reached  well  into  half  a  million,  affedting 
about  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

The  Infirmary  is  located  on  Bramhall  Street,  Portland.  Its  officers  in  1927- 
28  were:  Edward  B.  Winslow,  president;  Fred  N.  Dow  and  Hiram  W.  Ricker, 
vice-presidents;  Theodore  K.  Thurston,  treasurer;  Warren  B.  King,  assistant 
treasurer;  Carl  W.  Smith,  secretary.  These  are  all  of  Portland.  There  is  also 
a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members  including  the  above- 
mentioned  officers  of  the  corporation;  an  executive  committee  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers;  visiting  committees  chosen  from  the  trustees;  a  ladies’  visiting  commit¬ 
tee;  and  a  group  of  four  honorary  trustees.  Dr.  E.  E.  Holt  of  Portland  is  the 
superintendent,  Dr.  E.  E.  Holt,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  the  executive  surgeon,  and 
Miss  E.  F.  Campbell,  R.  N.,  the  superintendent  of  nurses.  The  infirmary  has 
a  large  staff  of  prominent  specialists  and  consultants,  including  many  of  Port¬ 
land’s  most  prominent  surgeons  and  physicians.  A  large  and  successful  train¬ 
ing  school  for  nurses,  established  in  1894,  is  maintained.  The  infirmary  has  en- 
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dowment  funds  of  more  than  $150,000  and  annually  receives  a  small  State  ap¬ 
propriation. 

The  Children’s  Hospital,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Danforth  streets, 
Portland,  was  organized,  October  1,  1908,  as  a  charitable  corporation 
for  the  care  of  the  crippled  and  deformed  of  the  State.  Up  to  that 
time  this  work  had  been  done  at  the  general  hospitals  throughout  the 
State,  but  eventually  it  was  realized  that  a  separate  institution  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proper  continuation  of  this  work.  This  institution  re¬ 
ported  in  1928: 


The  work  of  the  Children’s  Hospital,  which  is  distinctly  a  public,  charitable 
institution  for  the  free  treatment  of  deformities  among  the  poor,  is  State-wide. 
It  is  divided  into  two  services,  an  out-patient  and  an  in-patient  department.  To 
the  former,  which  consists  of  free  clinics,  held  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  patients  of  any  age  are  admitted.  To  the  in-patient  department 
patients  are  admitted  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  There  is 
also  a  Red  Cross  Dental  Clinic.  The  entire  services  of  the  attending  staff  of 
the  hospital  are  given  free  of  charge,  and  the  usual  privilege  enjoyed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  ai  hospital  staff  of  taking  private  cases  into  a  hospital  for  treatment  is 
not  allowed.  The  capacity  today  is  one  hundred  beds,  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  original  capacity. 

The  Children’s  Hospital  is  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  the  old 
colonial  mansion,  in  which  it  was  started,  having  been  extensively  altered  and 
improved  for  its  present  purposes  as  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned.  A  modern 
fireproof  structure  has  been  added,  connected  by  corridors  with  the  older  build¬ 
ing,  but  separated  from  it  by  fireproof  doors.  Other  comparatively  recent  ad¬ 
ditions  include  portable  X-ray  equipment,  an  occupational  therapy  department, 
a  modern  physical  therapy  department  and  up-to-date  pediatric  wards,  all  in 
charge  of  specially  trained  workers. 

The  pediatrics  wards  are  fitted  with  a  separate  glass  enclosed  cubicle  for 
each  infant  and  the  latest  methods  of  treatment  are  used.  A  formulae  room  is 
part  of  the  unit  and  has  facilities  for  preparing  the  most  complicated  feedings 
for  infants.  Patients  are  admitted  to  this  service  from  infancy  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  a  graduate  nurse  who  has  had  special  training  in  this  work  is  in 
charge!  Since  opening  these  wards  we  have  extended  affiliation  to  other  hos¬ 
pitals,  so  that  their  students  might  receive  this  training. 

Connected  with  the  hospital  is  a  School  of  Nursing,  established  in  the  same 
year  as  the  hospital  itself.  Through  special  arrangement  a  six  months’  course 
in  certain  subjects  not  taught  at  the  Children’s  Hospital  is  open  to  the  latter  s 
student  nurses  during  their  third  year  at  the  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing, 
which  institution  gives  a  certificate  to  those  completing  the  full  course.  An¬ 
other  course  of  two  months  with  the  District  Nursing  Association  of  Portland 
affords  excellent  training  in  visiting  nursing  and  an  introduction  to  public  health 

work.  The  enrolment  in  1928  was  almost  thirty. 

The  average  number  of  in-patients  during  1928  was  sixty  and  the  average  lengt 
of  their  stay  sixty-eight  days.  The  latter  is  much  longer  than  the  average  stay 
in  general  hospitals,  this  condition  being  due  to  the  type  of  cases  treated  an 
also  resulting  in  a  comparatively  small  turn-over,  which,  in  1928,  was  324,  but 
which  is  expected  to  become  larger  as  the  result  of  recent  additions  to  the  equip- 
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ment.  Almost  1,100  out-patients  were  treated  in  1928.  The  hospital  receives 
an  annual  State  appropriation,  which  in  1928  was  $42,000. 

The  officers  of  the  hospital,  all  of  Portland,  in  1928  were:  Franklin  C.  Pay- 
son,  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers;  Willis  C.  Hay,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Horace 
Crosby,  secretary;  Herbert  Payson,  Fred  E.  Eastman,  Mrs.  Crosby,  Leonard 
A.  Pierce,  and  Charles  D.  Booth,  managers.  Dr.  Edville  G.  Abbott  was  sur¬ 
geon-in-chief,  and  Miss  'C.  Maude  Culton,  R.  N.,  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Maine  General  Hospital,  of  Portland,  was  founded  February 
24,  1868.  It  reported  in  1928:  “It  is  located  on  Arsenal  Street,  Port¬ 
land,  on  high  ground,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthful  part  of  Portland.  There 
are  about  175  beds.  An  out-patient  service  is  conducted  at  the  Port¬ 
land  City  Dispensary  on  India  Street,  through  which  relief  is  found 
each  year  by  several  thousands  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  community. 
The  hospital  itself  treats  some  3,000  patients  per  year,  surgical  cases 
being  the  most  numerous.  Though  the  majority  of  patients  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  Portland,  a  large  number  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and  a 
considerable  number  from  outside  of  Maine  are  treated  each  year.  The 
average  number  of  daily  patients,  which  has  been  steadily  growing, 
is  now  around  150.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  service  is  free.  The 
hospital  owns  investments  of  about  $600,000,  while  its  property  is 
valued  at  almost  $500,000.  In  recent  years  it  has  received  an  annual 
State  appropriation  of  $15,000. 


Its  various  departments  are  under  the  professional  guidance  of  a  staff  of  over 
seventy-five  physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists,  including  many  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Portland  and  vicinity.  Over  one  hundred  other  phy¬ 
sicians  of  Cumberland  County  have  been  admitted  to  itS(  courtesy  staff  and  have 
the  privilege  of  caring  for  patients  in  private  rooms.  Industrial  and  compen¬ 
sation  cases  are  cared  for  in  the  wards.  It  maintains  an  adequate  staff  of  gradu¬ 
ate  supervising  nurses,  and  conducts  an  approved  School  of  Nursing  with  a 
competent  staff  of  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  some  fifty  student  nurses.  Its 
special  departments  include  among  others,  a  fully  equipped  physiotherapy  de¬ 
partment  in  charge  of  a  physician  and  trained  technician;  an  occupational  thera¬ 
peutic  department;  a  department  for  study  and  care  of  diseases  of  the  heart  with 
the  only  electrocardiograph  at  present  in  northern  New  England;  an  X-ray 
laboratory;  a  general  laboratory  wherein  the  various  pathologic,  bacteriologic, 
serologic,  chemic  and  metabolic  examination  and  tests  are  performed,  a  diet 
kitchen  where  special  diets  prescribed  by  the  physician  are  prepared. 

In  connection  with  the  general  work  of  the  hospital  very  effective  work  is 
carried  on  by  a  district  nursing  department,  of  which  Agnes  M.  Nelson,  R.  N., 
was  the  supervising  nurse  in  1928  and  through  which  more  than  5,000  visits  were 
made.  A  very  active  and  helpful  ladies’  visiting  and  advisory  board  includes 
in  its  membership  many  of  the  most  prominent  women  of  Portland  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  financially  by  an  even  larger  number. 

Since  1923  there  has  been  connected  with  the  Maine  General  Hospital  a  so¬ 
cial  service  department,  which  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Elsie  Clark  Nutt  since 
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its  inception.  It  functions  both  at  the  Maine  General  Hospital  and  at  the  out¬ 
patient  department  at  the  City  Dispensary  on  India  Street.  This  type  of  work 
was  originally  started  in  1905  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston 
by  Dr.  Richard  Cabot.  When  this  work  was  first  inaugurated  at  the  Maine 
General  Hospital,  the  first  of  all  Maine  hospitals  to  have  such  a  department, 
there  were  about  400  social  service  departments  in  the  United  States.  The  pui- 
pose  of  the  work  is  to  discover  and  to  report  to  the  physician  facts,  regarding 
the  patient’s  personality  and  environment  which  relate  to  his  physical  condi¬ 
tion;  to  overcome  obstacles  to  successful  treatment,  such  as  may  exist  or  arise 
in  his  home  or  work;  to  assist  the  physician  by  arranging  for  supplementary  care 
when  required;  and  to  edupate  the  patient  in  regard  to  his  physical  condition 
in  order  that  he  may  cooperate  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  physician  s  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  cure  of  illness  or  the  promotion  of  health.  For  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence  the  department  was  supported  by  private  individuals,  but  since 
then  it  has  been  a  regular  part  of  the  hospital’s  general  activities.  It  has  charge 
of  the  admission  desk  at  the  Portland  City  Dispensary,  arranges  for  transfer  of 
patients  to  and  from  the  hospital,  visits  patients  at  home  and  in  the  wards  co¬ 
operates  with  other  agencies  in  the  patients’  interests,  helps  worthy  patients 
through  an  emergency  cash  fund,  and  carries  on  various  other  activities  of  a 
similar  nature.  Since  the  department  was  opened,  about  800  special  cases  ave 
been  registered  as  receiving  social  service  care  and  during  1927  over  14,00 
visits  were  made  at  the  dispensary. 

In  1927-28  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  all  of  Portland,  were:  Judge  Car- 
ence  Hale,  president;  Robert  Braun,  treasurer;  John  F.  Dana,  secretary.  There 
is  a  board  of  directors  of  twelve  members,  of  which  four  are  appointed  by  the 
State,  the  other  eight  being  chosen  by  the  corporation.  Mr.  Herbert  Brown 
in  1928,  was  president  of  this  body.  Dr.  'Charles  H.  Young  of  Portland  is  the 
resident  physician  and  superintendent,  and  Miss  Eva  M.  Bean,  R.  .,  e  super- 
intendent  of  nurses. 

Since  1915  Maine  has  maintained  State  sanatoriums.  Two  of  these, 
the  Central  Maine  and  the.  Western  Maine  sanatoriums,  were  opened 
in  1915,  while  the  third,  the  Northern  Maine  Sanatorium,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1920.  A  board  of  trustees,  whose  members  were  appointed 
for  terms  of  five  years  each,  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
these  institutions.  This  board,  in  1928,  consisted  of :  Ralph  A.  Jewell 
Fairfield,  chairman;  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  French,  Portland,  secretary;  an 
Mrs.  W.  Moseley,  Portland,  Harry  R.  Pipes  of  Presque  Isle,  and  er- 
mon  H.  Adams  of  Belgrade.  The  total  capacity  of  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  in  1928  was  379,  that  for  males  being  176  and  for  females  203. 
Up  to  Tune  30,  1926,  a  total  of  4,119  patients  of  both  sexes  had  been 

admitted,  while  during  the  year  following  that 
mitted  making  the  total  of  admissions  up  to  June  30,  1927,  4,560 
total  population  on  June  30,  1927,  was  342.  The  development  and  work 
of  these  institutions  have  been  announced  as  follows : 

The  Western  Maine  Sanatorium  is  located  at  Greenwood  Mountain  near 
Hebron,  Oxford  County.  To  this  institution  159  patients  were  adm.tted  durmg 
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1926-27,  of  whom  68  were  males  and  91  were  females.  Two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-nine  patients  were  treated,  116  males  and  163  females,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  on  June  30,  1927,  was  120,  of  whom  48  were  males  and  72  females,  the 
daily  average  of  patients  at  the  institution  during  the  year  being  about  125. 
Ninety-seven  of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  year  were  natives  of  Maine. 
All  of  the  other  New  England  States  except  Vermont  furnished  patients,  the 
number  being  12,  while  five  other  States  were  represented  by  six  of  their  na¬ 
tives,  making  the  total  of  native-born  patients  115,  of  whom  44  were  males 
and  71  females.  Foreign-born  patients  numbered  44,  of  whom  24  were  males 
and  20  females.  The  largest  number  of  these  came  from  Canada,  the  total 
being  30,  while  14  more  were  natives  of  ten  other  foreign  countries.  Four  Maine 
counties  furnished  132  patients,  Androscoggin  being  represented  by  43,  Cum¬ 
berland  by  41,  York  by  29,  and  Oxford  by  19,  while  the  balance  of  admissions 
came  from  nine  of  the  other  counties.  Thirty-four  patients  were  twenty  years 
old  or  less,  53  between  20  and  30,  38  between  30  and  40,  23  between  40  and 
50,  7  between  50  and  60,  and  4  over  60  years.  Of  those  admitted,  92  were  single, 
59  married,  and  4  each  widowed  or  divorced.  Ten  patients  had  enjoyed  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  44  had  attended  high  school,  27  grammar  school,  58  elementary 
school,  while  11  were  classified  as  illiterate  and  9  were  attending  the  first  grade 
of  the  institution’s  school,  being  under  ten  years.  In  respect  to  religion,  74 
were  Protestants,  78  Catholics,  and  7  Hebrews.  In  respect  to  occupation,  the 
largest  number,  31,  were  classified  as  housewives,  24  as  students,  14  as  mill 
operatives,  12  as  without  occupation,  and  11  as  seamstresses,  while  the  other 
67  patients  admitted  during  the  year  represented  forty  other  different  occupa¬ 
tions.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  patients,  75  males  and  91  females,  were  dis¬ 
charged  during  the  year.  Of  these,  41  had  been  treated  for  1-3  months,  40 
for  6-12  months,  28  for  3-6  months,  17  for  18-24  months,  15  for  less  than  one 
month,  11  for  over  two  years,  and  seven  each  for  12-18  months  and  for  less  than 
one  week.  The  average  number  of  patients  readmitted  each  year  since  the 
opening  has  been  slightly  in  excess  of  18,  this  number  having  been  highest  in 
1925-26,  with  29,  lowest  in  1918-19  with  8,  and  just  below  the  average  in  1926-27 
with  17.  Since  its  opening  the  institution  has  lost  by  death  a  total  of  203 
patients,  91  males  and  112  females,  the  average  number  of  deaths  per  year 
being  almost  17,  with  the  highest  number,  34,  in  1923-24,  the  lowest,  4,  in  1919-20 
and  1920-21,  and  with  29  in  1926-27.  One  hundred  and  two  patients  gained 
weight,  18  lost  weight,  and  46  remained  stationary  over  not  weighed.  The 
largest  gain  of  weight  by  any  adult  patient  was  38  pounds  made  over  a  period 
of  two  years  and  five  months  and  that  of  any  child  patient  28  pounds  made  over 
a  period  of  four  years  and  two  months.  The  longest  stay  of  a.  patient  was  six 
years  and  seven  months,  the  shortest  a  few  hours,  this  patient  dying  almost 
immediately  after  admission.  Like  in  all  the  other  State  sanatoriums  much  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  dental  treatment,  such  treatments,  of  various  types,  having 
numbered  during  1926-27  almost  700.  Three  thousand  eight  hundred  laboratory 
tests  were  made  and  a  total  of  657  X-ray  films  were  taken,  including  56  dental 
films.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  occupational  therapy,  which  has  been  found 
very  helpful.  There  is  a  large  farm,  on  which  potatoes  and  vegetables  are  raised, 
a  herd  of  cattle,  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  care¬ 
fully  inspected  to  keep  it  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  other  equipment,  including  a 
children  s  playground  and  wading  pool.  Moving  pictures  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments  are  supplied  while  visiting  clergymen  from  Hebron,  Portland  and  Norway 
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look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  patients.  Dr.  Lester  Adams  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  George  P.  Coffin  the  steward  and  treasurer.  There  is  also  one  as¬ 
sistant  physician,  several  technical  assistants,  a  school  teacher  and  a  corps  of 
nurses.  In  1926,  about  $135,960  was  expended  by  the  State,  of  which  $47,000 
was  for  personal  services,  $61,000  for  maintenance,  $20,500  for  repairs  and  equip¬ 
ment,  almost  $5,000  for  a  new  system  of  fire  pumps  and  hydrants  and  other  fire 
protection. 

The  Central  Maine  Sanatorium  is  located  at  Fairfield,  Somerset  County.  During 
1926-27  there  were  admitted  146  patients,  80  males  and  66  females.  The  sana¬ 
torium,  June  30,  1927,  housed  134  patients,  74  males  and  60  females.  Of  those  ad¬ 
mitted  during  the  year,  135  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  7  of  Canada,  and  4 
of  other  foreign  countries.  In  respect  to  the  counties  from  which  these  patients 
were  admitted,  Penobscot  had  the  largest  number,  28,  then  came  Kennebec  with 
22,  Cumberland  with  15,  Washington  with  13,  Piscataquis  with  12,  Somerset  with 
11,  Androscoggin  and  Hancock  with  10  each,  while  the  balance  was  distributed 
amongst  all  the  other  counties  except  Lincoln,  from  which  no  patients  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  In  respect  to  age  groups,  that  of  20-29  years  was  the  largest  with  55. 
Twenty-three  each  were  between  10  and  19  and  between  30  and  39,  17  between 
40  and  49,  12  between  50  and  59,  8  between  60  and  69,  7  under  10,  and  one  over  70 
years.  Of  these,  83  were  single,  56  married,  6  widowed  and  one  divorced.  Ninety- 
seven  patients,  53  males  and  44  females,  were  discharged  during  the  year,  while 
4  were  transferred.  The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  138,  while  the  average  daily 
census  in  1926-27  was  127.7,  as  compared  with  126.5  in  1925-26.  The  average  length 
of  stay  was  170.2  days  in  1927,  as  compared  with  162.6  in  1926  and  181.6  in  1925. 
During  1926-27  death  removed  39  patients,  23  males  and  16  females,  the  total 
deaths  since  the  opening  being  493.  Since  its  opening  in  1915  and  up  to  June 
30,  1927,  there  were  admitted  2,753  patients,  of  whom  1,387  were  discharged 
and  739  transferred.  Dr.  John  F.  Shaw  is  superintendent,  George  L.  Woodworth 
the  steward  and  treasurer,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Marco  the  superintendent  of 
nurses.  In  1926  more  than  $150,000  was  expended  by  the  State,  of  which  $42,000 
was  for  personal  services,  about  $87,000  for  maintenance,  about  $15,000  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  equipment,  and  about  $11,000  for  completion  of  the  sprinkler  system. 

The  Northern  Maine  Sanatorium  is  located  at  Presque  Isle,  Aroostook  County. 
Admissions  during  1926-27  were  136,  of  whom  54  were  males  and  82  females, 
while  227  patients  were  treated.  Its  population  on  June  30,  1927,  was  88,  the 
daily  average  during  the  year  being  slightly  more  than  94.  The  average  length 
of  residence  was  five  months  and  one  day,  the  longest  over  four  years  and  the 
shortest  one  day.  The  largest  age  group  was  that  of  20-30  years  with  53,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  10-20  with  31,  30-40  with  22,  50-60  with  10,  under  10  with  7, 
over  60  with  4,  and  40-50  with  3.  In  respect  to  occupations  the  largest  group 
was  that  classified  as  students  with  37,  followed  closely  by  housewives  with 
36,  while  those  engaged  in  farming  furnished  12,  and  laborers  11  patients. 
Twenty-five  other  classifications  made  up  the  balance,  only  seven  of  these  be¬ 
ing  represented  by  more  than  one  individual.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  patients 
were  discharged  during  the  year  and  26  deaths  occurred.  Weight  was  gained 
by  134,  while  30  lost  weight  and  63  remained  stationary  or  were  too  ill  to  be 
weighed.  The  average  gain  in  weight  was  over  six  pounds,  the  average  loss 
0.65  pounds,  while  the  greatest  gain  was  45.25  pounds,  and  the  greatest  loss 
24.75  pounds.  Moving  pictures  are  shown  once  a  week  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Presque  Isle  Opera  House,  while  bands  from  nearby  towns  supplied  oc- 
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casional  musical  entertainment.  Dr.  Loren  F.  Carter  is  the  superintendent,  Kath¬ 
leen  McKay  the  stewardess  and  treasurer,  and  Jane  C.  Gamblin  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  nurses.  In  1926  more  than  $111,000  was  expended  by  the  State,  of 
which  about  $31,000  was  for  personal  services,  about  $55,000  for  maintenance, 
and  about  $24,000  for  repairs  and  equipment. 

The  principal  public  health  organizations  and  boards  maintained  by 
the  State  of  Maine  in  1928  were:  Public  Health  Council;  Board  of 
Registration  of  Medicine,  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  Board  of 
Osteopathic  Examination  and  Registration,  Board  of  Chiropractic  Ex¬ 
amination  and  Registration,  Board  of  Examination  and  Registration  in 
Optometry,  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners,  Board  of  Dental  Exam¬ 
iners  and  Board  of  Embalming  Examiners. 

The  Public  Health  Council,  of  which  in  1927  Clarence  F.  Kendall, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  was  chairman,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  divisions:  administration,  communicable  dis¬ 
eases,  venereal  diseases,  diagnostic  laboratories,  sanitary  engineering, 
public  health  education  and  publicity,  vital  statistics,  public  health 
nursing  and  child  hygiene,  and  dental  hygiene.  There  were  seven 
State  district  health  officers,  and  practically  all  cities  and  towns  of  im¬ 
portance  maintained  health  officers  of  their  own. 

Aside  from  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  the  principal  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  State  having  to  do  with  public  health  were,  in  1928:  the 
Maine  Dental  Society,  the  Maine  Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  the 
Maine  Association  of  Optometrists,  the  Maine  Osteopathic  Association, 
the  Maine  State  Chiropractors’  Association,  the  Maine  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  and  the  Maine  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  Maine  Dental  Society  was  founded  in  1865.  Its  officers  in 
1928  were:  George  A.  Patten,  Augusta,  president;  William  D.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Mechanic  Falls,  vice-president;  W.  F.  Fogg,  Waterville,  secretary; 
I.  E.  Pendleton,  Lewiston,  treasurer;  and  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy,  Port¬ 
land,  librarian.  Its  executive  committee  consisted  of  S.  M.  Gower,  of 
Skowhegan ;  Alton  H.  Swett,  Portland;  Carl  W.  Wheaton,  Biddeford; 
and  F.  S.  Walker,  Presque  Isle.  It  also  had  a  legislative  committee; 
D.  S.  Roberts,  Portland,  term  expiring  1928;  H.  A.  Kelley,  Portland, 
term  expiring  1929;  I.  E.  Pendleton,  Lewiston,  term  expiring  1930; 
F.  R.  Holmes,  Eastport,  term  expiring  1931 ;  and  Wilbur  F.  Brown, 
Brunswick,  term  expiring  1932. 

The  Maine  Osteopathic  Association  was  founded  in  Portland  July 
10,  1912.  Its  constitution  said  that  its  purposes  were:  to  advance  the 
science  of  osteopathy,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members,  conserv¬ 
ing,  consolidating  and  protecting  the  highest  interests  of  the  science, 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  the  privilege  of  the 
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unrestricted  practice  of  this  recognized  system  of  healing.  Its  first 
officers  were:  Dr.  A.  E.  Chittenden,  president;  Dr.  Florence  Covey, 
treasurer;  and,  together  with  these,  Drs.  George  H.  Tuttle,  L.  J.  Neal 
and  W.  S.  Shaffer,  trustees.  In  1928  the  officers  were :  Dr.  Granville 
C.  Shibles,  Westbrook,  president;  Dr.  Addie  K.  Betts,  Portland,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  Myron  G.  Ladd,  Portland,  secretary;  Dr.  William  O. 
Greenleaf,  Auburn,  treasurer;  and  Drs.  Hester  Brown  of  Belfast,  Olgo 
Gross  of  Pittsfield  and  M.  D.  Gallupe  of  Fort  Fairfield,  trustees.  Since 
1919  osteopaths  have  been  legally  recognized  in  Maine  and  since  then 
there  has  been  in  existence  a  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examination  and 
Registration,  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed  for  five  years  each. 
In  1928  these  were:  Dr.  J.  O.  McDowell,  Brunswick,  chairman;  Dr. 
Albert  E.  Chittenden,  Auburn,  secretary;  and  Drs.  William  Claire  Brown 
of  Waterville,  Virginia  Gay  King  of  Augusta,  and  Sophronia  T.  Rose- 
brook  of  Portland. 

The  earliest  association  of  members  of  the  homoeopathic  school  of 
medicine  was  the  Central  Homoeopathic  Medical  Association  of  Maine. 
In  December,  1866,  its  president,  Dr.  William  E.  Payne  of  Bath,  in¬ 
vited  all  homoeopathic  physicians  of  Maine  to  meet  in  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  Room  at  Augusta,  January  15,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
State  society.  The  following,  besides  Dr.  Payne  himself,  responded: 
Drs.  Charles  H.  Burr,  George  R.  Clark,  Portland;  James  B.  Bell,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Thompson,  Augusta;  James  W.  Savage,  Wiscasset;  John  Es- 
ten,  Nathan  Wiggin,  Rockland;  S.  H.  Boynton,  Skowhegan;  F.  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  North  Vassalboro ;  B.  L.  Dresser,  Searsport;  M.  R.  Pulsifer,  Ells¬ 
worth;  M.  S.  Briry,  Bath;  H.  B.  Eaton,  Rockport;  J.  H.  Barrows, 
Gardiner;  J.  M.  Blaisdell,  Bangor;  and  N.  G.  H.  Pulsifer,  Waterville. 
The  last-named  called  the  meeting  to  order,  while  Dr.  M.  R.  Pulsifer 
was  chosen  temporary  chairman  and  Dr.  James  B.  Bell  temporary  sec¬ 
retary.  Committees  to  nominate  permanent  officers  and  to  draw  up 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  appointed,  and  as  a  result  the  Maine 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  came  into  being.  Its  object,  according 
to  its  constitution,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine, 
the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse  between  its  members,  and  of 
greater  harmony  of  action  among  them.  Those  mentioned  as  having 
attended  the  organization  meeting  at  Augusta,  together  with  Dr.  E. 
Clark  of  Portland,  applied  to  the  State  Legislature  for  a  charter,  which 
was  granted  in  1867.  The  Society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Port¬ 
land,  May  23  and  24,  1867,  this  meeting  being  called  to  order  by 
President  William  E.  Payne,  Doctor  of  Medicine.  At  that  occasion  the 
following  were  elected  officers:  Dr.  Eliphalet  Clark,  Portland,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Burr,  Portland,  and  Dr.  George  P.  Jefferds,  Ban- 
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gor,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  N.  G.  H.  Pulsifer,  Waterville,  recording  sec¬ 
retary;  Dr.  James  B.  Bell,  Augusta,  corresponding  secretary;  and  Dr. 
William  L.  Thompson,  Augusta,  treasurer.  Since  then  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  held  every  year.  In  1927-28  the  officers  were :  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Philbrick,  Bangor,  president;  Dr.  F.  A.  Clarke,  Portland,  first  vice- 
president;  Dr.  F.  O.  Lyford,  Farmington,  second  vice-president;  and 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Abbott,  Bridgton,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Maine  State  Chiropractors’  Association  had  its  inception  in  Port¬ 
land  at  the  Congress  Square  Hotel,  May  12,  1918,  by  a  group  of  chiro¬ 
practors,  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  science,  art  and  philosophy 
of  Chiropractic  by  cooperation  and  scientific  research  and  proclaim 
through  honest  professional  advertising  “the  right  of  the  sick  to  get 
well”  by  adjusting  the  spine  to  relieve  nerve  pressure  which  they 
claimed  to  be  the  cause  of  95  per  cent  of  disease,  and  by  maintaining 
alignment  of  the  spine  prevent  disease.  The  officers  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  which  at  that  time  was  known  as  the  Maine  Chiropractors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  as  follows:  Dan  S.  Weeks,  D.  C.,  Portland,  president; 
George  B.  Allen,  D.  C.,  Augusta,  vice-president;  and  Isabelle  Bryant 
Hieserick,  D.  C.,  Biddeford,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  was:  O.  H.  Winckler,  D.  C.,  Portland;  A.  E. 
MacLean,  D.  C.,  Bangor;  E.  M.  Bridges,  D.  C.,  Lewiston;  D.  S.  Weeks, 
D.  C.,  Portland;  Gertrude  Taylor,  D.  C.,  Bath.  The  charter  members 
were  14  active  and  7  associate. 

In  Westbrook,  September,  1921,  the  State  of  Maine  Straight  Chiro¬ 
practors’  Association  was  formed,  with  following  officers :  Oliver  P. 
Taylor,  D.  C.,  Portland,  president;  M.  R.  Fanning,  D.  C.,  Waterville, 
vice-president;  Beatrice  A.  Hill,  D.  C.,  Augusta,  secretary;  Louis  N. 
Taft,  D.  C.,  Portland,  treasurer. 

At  about  this  time  the  need  for  legislation  became  imminent  and  the 
chiropractors  agreed  to  amalgamate  and  thus  strengthen  their  forces. 
A  joint  meeting  was  called  and  the  amalgamation  took  place  at  the 
Augusta  House,  Augusta,  Maine,  October,  1922.  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected:  Perley  C.  Hardy,  D.  C.,  president;  Oliver  P.  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.  C.,  vice-president;  Dan  S.  Weeks,  D.  C.,  treasurer.  The  direc¬ 
tors  were:  E.  M.  Bridges,  D.  C. ;  M.  R.  Fanning,  D.  C. ;  and  R. 
M.  Thomas,  D.  C.  The  new  association  was  then  named  the  Maine 
State  Chiropractors’  Association.  The  association  made  the  following 
report  regarding  chiropractic  in  Maine: 

“Dana  S.  Williams  was  employed  as  counsel  in  obtaining  a  license 
for  Chiropractors  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  him  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  the  situation,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  his 
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treatment  from  members  of  the  medical  profession  was  most  courteous 
and  considerate. 

“The  enacted  bill  as  passed  by  the  Eighty-first  Legislature  was  signed 
by  the  Governor,  March  21,  1923.  Thus  we  are  now  legally  qualified 
practitioners,  regulated  by  a  board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  following:  Edmund  M.  Bridges,  D.  C.,  Lewiston,  president; 
R.  M.  Thomas,  D.  C.,  Lewiston,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  M.  R. 
Fanning,  D.  C.,  Waterville,  A.  E.  MacLean,  D.  C.,  Bangor,  and  Isa¬ 
belle  B.  Hieserick,  D.  C.,  Biddeford,  directors. 

“About  125  licenses  have  been  issued  to  chiropractors  since  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  board  and  90  of  these  are  in  active  practice. 

“Meetings  of  the  Maine  State  Chiropractors’  Association  are  held 
in  May  and  October  of  each  year.  Speakers  of  interest,  clinics  and 
educational  lectures  as  well  as  compiling  statistics  on  tuberculosis  are 
included  in  our  program  at  the  present  time. 

“The  Association  has  entered  its  sixth  year  of  constructive  work  and 
is  progressing  under  the  able  leadership  of  its  present  officers :  Earle  C. 
Lewis,  D.  C.,  Lewiston,  president;  Emil  Miller,  D.  C.,  Calais,  vice- 
president;  Anna  K.  Berry,  D.  C.,  Portland,  secretary;  Joseph  F.  Har¬ 
ris,  D.  C.,  Farmington,  treasurer;  and  Blake  B.  Annis,  D.  C.,  Rockland, 
A.  K.  Steurk,  D.  C.,  Auburn,  and  Paul  Bagdikian,  D.  C.,  Bath,  di¬ 
rectors.” 

The  officers  of  the  Maine  Association  of  Optometrists  in  1928  were: 
Dr.  Howard  L.  Bryant,  of  Portland,  president;  Dr.  William  F.  Leav¬ 
itt,  Augusta,  first  vice-president;  Dr.  Gleason  Rand,  Bangor,  second 
vice-president;  and  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Corriveau,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  executive  committee  included  Drs.  George  McL.  Presson,  of  Farm¬ 
ington;  J.  F.  Burgess,  Rockland;  Thurston  A.  Gilman,  Waterville; 
Frank  A.  Webb,  Bridgton;  and  Delbert  E.  Plaisted,  Lewiston. 

Other  associations  designed  to  safeguard  and  bring  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  health  in  1928  were:  the  Maine  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion;  the  Maine  State  Nurses’  Association;  the  American  Red  Cross; 
and  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Service. 

Of  these,  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association,  affiliated  with  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  was  originally  organized  in  1911  in 
Lewiston  as  the  Maine  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  Its  first  chair¬ 
man,  or  president,  was  the  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley.  For  nine  years  it 
continued  under  that  name,  and  then,  in  1920,  adopted  its  title  of  Maine 
Public  Health  Association  when  it  was  reorganized.  The  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  organization  was  Dr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  of  Dover-Fox- 
croft.  Its  officers  in  1928  were :  Henry  Richards,  of  Gardiner,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  Dover-Foxcroft,  honorary  president;  Dr.  B. 
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L.  Bryant,  Bangor,  first  vice-president;  Elliot  Rogers,  Kennebunk, 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Woodman,  Winthrop,  third  vice- 
president;  and  Arthur  Tiffin,  Augusta,  treasurer.  The  association  in 
1928  included  a  cancer  society,  a  tuberculosis  association,  a  child  health 
organization,  a  prevention  of  blindness  committee  and  a  dental  hygiene 
society — all  combined  in  one  association,  managed  by  one  board  of 
directors  and  supported  by  a  single  appeal  for  funds. 

The  Western  District  of  the  Maine  Nurses’  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1918  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
nurses  and  nursing;  to  improve  conditions  surrounding  the  training, 
education  and  registration  of  nurses,  and  to  provide  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  interests  professionally  and  socially.  Its  officers  in  1928 
were:  Marion  Tukey  Gray,  president;  Margaret  Hebert,  secretary; 
Caroline  Mace,  treasurer;  Maude  Saltmarsh,  first  vice-president;  and 
Alice  S.  Hawes,  second  vice-president.  The  officers  of  the  Maine  State 
Nurses’  Association  were:  Rachel  A.  Metcalf,  Lewiston,  president; 
Louise  Hopkins,  Bangor,  first  vice-president;  Eleanor  Campbell,  second 
vice-president ;  Mrs.  Theresa  R.  Anderson,  Augusta,  secretary ;  and 
Mrs.  Lou  S.  Horne,  Portland,  treasurer. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  been  active  in  Maine  as  in  other  States, 
conducting  camp  and  hospital  service,  first  aid  and  life  saving,  home 
hygiene  work,  and  dental,  home  and  volunteer  service. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

From  the  viewpoint  of  personal  welfare  work,  the  State  of  Maine 
acts  in  a  paternal  manner  towards  its  unfortunates  of  birth,  accident, 
environment  and  choice.  The  Government,  with  the  ever-present  prob¬ 
lem  on  its  hands,  seeks  to  ameliorate  and  correct  the  condition  of  the 
defectives  and  delinquents  of  the  population.  It  exerts,  furthermore, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  under  the  formalities  of  organized  con¬ 
trol  and  administration,  the  benign  influence  and  practical  sympathy  of 
the  human  touch.  Its  objects,  wherever  possible,  are  based  on  first 
causes,  from  which  its  representatives  or  agents  endeavor  to  trace  the 
contributing  elements  for  this  continual  drain  upon  society,  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  remedy  for  specific  cases,  and  to  apply  those  methods  which 
long  experience  in  caring  for  the  State’s  wards  has  led  to  their  estab¬ 
lishment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.  This  board  was  brought  into  existence  by  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1913,  and  its  title,  by  legislative  permission  granted 
in  1927,  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which 
assuredly  conveys,  in  better  modern  terminology,  the  benevolent  idea 
which  is  supposed  to  dominate  the  activities  of  its  administrators  and 
their  staffs.  The  department,  moreover,  is  appreciative  of  the  happy 
fact  that  the  number  given  into  its  care  is  proportionally  much  smaller 
than  in  other  States.  A  study  of  comparatives  undoubtedly  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  the  chief  occupations  in  Maine  being  of 
an  agricultural  or  other  nature  conducive  to  clear  brains  and  strong 
bodies,  and  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns  being  so  capably  gov¬ 
erned,  these  are  among  the  chief  reasons  that  this  State  stands  in  so 
favorable  a  light  with  respect  to  its  charities  and  corrections.  Within 
the  purview  of  this  chapter  mention  is  properly  made  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  or  associations  which  serve  on  their  own  initiative  and  with  re¬ 
sources  at  their  command  as  most  efficient  handmaids  of  the  State. 

Welfare  Program  of  the  State — Apropos  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  an  illuminating  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  its  executive  secretary,  Grube  Burdette  Cornish,  who  is  fully 
qualified  to  speak  thereon  through  his  excellent  paper  entitled,  “The 
Welfare  Program  in  the  State  of  Maine.”  The  high  lights  from  Mr. 
Cornish’s  article  follow : 

The  Maine  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  (name  changed,  1927, 
to  Department  of  Public  Welfare)  was  established1  by  act  of  the  1913  Legisla- 
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ture.  The  five  members,  holding  office  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  Members 
of  the  board  served  without  salary  until  1925  when  the  compensation  was  fixed  at 
five  dollars  per  diem.  Meetings  are  held  regularly  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  The  first  duty  of  the  board  is  to  inspect  the  whole  system  of  public 
charities  and  the  correctional  institutions  in  Maine.  It  seeks  through  its  in¬ 
spections  to  assist  such  organizations  by  directing  their  attention  to  needed  im¬ 
provements  in  plant,  equipment,  or  administrative  methods. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  passed  a  measure  of  far-reaching  importance,  known 
as  the  Mothers’  Aid  law.  This  is  the  outstanding  event  in  the  care  of  needy 
children  in  Maine.  We  believe  the  present  law  is  ideally  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  State. 

In  1919  the  Legislature  established  the  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians.  At 
that  time  nearly  700  children,  who  were  then  under  the  supervision  of  County 
Welfare  Agents,  were  automatically  transferred  into  the  custody  of  the  State 
Board. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  exercises  the  triple  function  of  super¬ 
vision  of  all  public  and  semi-public  institutions,  the  administration  of  mothers’ 
aid,  and  the  direction  of  the  work  among  custody  and  dependent  children.  It 
is  with  the  second  and  third  of  these  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this  article. 

Public  welfare  work  in  Maine  is  costing  our  citizens  more  than  $3,000,000 
each  year.  Approximately  15,000  persons  are  receiving  aid  from  the  munici¬ 
palities  and  State,  which  means  that  two  per  cent  of  our  population  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  public  funds.  The  annual  expenditure  per  capita  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  $4.60.  The  annual  expenditure  per  poll  tax-payer  is  $14,  or  a  little  less 
than  four  cents  each  day.  Those  who  are  helped  receive  an  average  of  $4.10  each 
week.  These  facts  do  not  justify  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  entire  situation.  The 
splendid’  results  of  organized  social  service  make  worth  while  the  expenditure 
of  the  money,  and  also  help  to  make  Maine  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mothers’  Aid 

The  Maine  law  provides  that:  “every  city  and  town  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  contained,  render  suitable  and  needful  aid  to  any  mother 
residing  therein  with  a  dependent  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  who  needs  and  desires  such  aid  to  enable  her  to  maintain  herself  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  home,  and  who  is  fit  and-  capable — mentally,  morally  and  physically — 
to  bring  up  her  children.”  Please  note  that  this  does  not  exclude  the  mother 
of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  Since  the  law  went  into  effect  in  1917  more  than 
two  thousand  applications  have  been  received,  and  of  this  number  nearly  six 
hundred  requests  have  been  denied.  We  are  anxiously  careful  not  to  include  a 
mother  who  is  unworthy  of  this  type  of  aid.  This  is  necessary  protection  for 
the  mothers  who  are  fit  and  capable  to  bring  up  their  children. 

The  State  annually  appropriates  for  this  work  $100,000  which  is  supplemented 
by  a  like  amount  from  the  cities  and  towns.  At5  the  present  time,  November  30, 
1927,  there  were  494  active  cases  and  156  approved  applications  on  the  waiting 
list.  The  average  monthly  rate  paid  to  these  mothers  during  1926  was  $27.12. 
There  is  no  minimum  and  maximum  allowance.  Each  case  is  considered  on  its 
merit  and  an  award  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  mother  to  care  for 
her  children. 

Mothers’  Aid  is  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  costs  nearly  one-third 
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more  to  care  for  a  child  in  a  boarding  home  than  it  does  to  care  for  him  in  his 
mother’s  home.  The  fact  that  an  average  of  ninety-six  cases  are  closed  each 
year  proves  the  effectiveness  of  this  form  of  aid.  Ants  gather  and  store  the 
food  they  prepare  in  summer  for  winter.  The  State,  by  giving  the  mother  financial 
assistance,  helps  to  prepare  the  children  for  good  citizenship  and  at  the  same 
time  decreases  the  ultimate  amount  of  aid  it  would  otherwise  have  to  give. 

Pauper  supplies  are  the  most  expensive  form  of  public  aid.  Pauperism,  so 
called,  is  not  only  unwise  economy  but  it  is  morally  unsound  if  those!  who  need 
assistance  are  capable,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  to  rehabilitate  them¬ 
selves  with  financial  aid  that  does  not  tend  to  crush  their  spirit  or  rob  them  of 
their  self-respect.  Mothers’  Aid  does  not  pauperize  the  recipient,  but  rather 
serves  as  the  healing  essence  which  enables  the  mother  to  keep  her  family  together. 

Mothers’  Aid  is  the  shortest  line  between  the  possible  delinquency  of  children 
without  a  father’s  guidance  and  the  successful  training  of  them  to  become  useful 
citizens.  A  mother  who  is  left  to  care  for  her  family  finds  the  load  extremely 
heavy  to  carry.  She  is  usually  confronted  by  serious  handicaps  which  easily 
discourage  her  and  make  possible  the  downfall  of  her  children.  Mothers’  Aid 
is  an  improved  road  over  which  such  a  mother  and  her  children  may  travel  with 
great  relief  to  a  heavy  burden  of  distress. 

The  State  is  thereby  enabled  to  teach  industry,  perseverance,  law  and  order 
to  a  large  number  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  become  habitual  charges 
against  public  relief.  It  is  true  that  scores  of  mothers  voluntarily  relinquish 
their  aid  because  the  family  has  learned  to  be  self-supporting.  The  mothers 
sincerely  appreciate  this  form  of  aid.  It  is  the  emblem  of  authority,  power 
and  blessing  to  these  dependents.  To  those  whose  hearts  are  breaking  through 
loss  of  husband  and  father,  who  are  themselves  tied  and  bound  with  poverty, 
who  sit  in  the  darkness  of  despondency,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  lead  them  in 
the  way  in  which  they  should  go— to  these,  Mothers’  Aid  is  like  the  balm  of 
Gilead,  because  protection  and  relief  are  proclaimed  by  it. 

The  Mothers’  Aid  law  qarries  real  comfort  to  a  mother  who  is  destitute  of 
money  and  who  is  also  shrinking  with  fear  lest  her  children  be  taken  from  her. 
The  gist  of  the  benefit  may  be  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  of  old: 

“For  the  wisdom  of  it  is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  silver, 

and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.” 

In  our  judgment,  Maine  never  will  abolish  the  work  of  this  department.  It  is 
humanitarian  and  constructive  in  its  work.  We  are  confident  that  as  its  work 
becomes  better  known  and  understood,  public-spirited  citizens  will  make  possible 
its  legitimate  growth — a  development  consistent  with  the  gradual  awakening  of 
the  social  consciousness  of  the  people. 

Children’s  Guardians 

The  actual  number  of  children  under  our  supervision  November  23,  1927,  was 

2061 _ of  whom  232  were  accepted  without  court  intervention,  while  1829  were 

committed  into  our  custody  by  the  courts  on  account  of  the  death  of  their 
parents  or  by  reason  of  their  abuse  or  abandonment.  We  have  three  times  as 
many  children  under  our  supervision  as  there  are  minors  in  all  the  correctional 
institutions  of  the  State.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  as  the  number  of  our}  com¬ 
mitments  increases,  the  population  of  juvenile  institutions  decreases.  We  believe 
that  a  boy  should  be  given  more  than  one  opportunity  to  make  good  before  he  is 
placed  in  a  correctional  school.  Proper  home  placement  will  often  save  a  boy. 
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While  this  department  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  juvenile  correc¬ 
tional  institutions,  we  have  nevertheless  requested  our  courts  to  commit  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  juvenile  offenders  into  our  custody  for  placement  in  private  homes. 
The  plan  is  so  successful  that  we  believe  no  girl  or  boy  should  be  sentenced  to 
a  correctional  institution  without  first  having  an  opportunity  to  breathe  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  good  family  home.  The  only  exceptions  we  would  make  would 
be  of  those  who  are  mentally  deficient  to  the  extent  that  they  could  not  respond 
to  family  care  and  supervision. 

The  number  of  children  committed  into  our  custody  and  accepted  as  de¬ 
pendents  during  1925-1926  was  701,  while  419  were  dismissed  during  that  same 
period.  The  daily  average  of  children  under  our  supervision  during  1926  was 
1848.  Of  this  number  we  purchased  clothing  for  1154,  an  annual  per  capita 
cost  of  $27.53.  The  per  capita  cost  for  board  for  those  who  were  in  boarding 
homes  was  $4.34  each  week.  Four  hundred  and  forty-nine  children  were  in 
homes  at  no  expense  to  the  State  for  board,  care  and  clothing,  while  many 
children  were  in  homes  where  they  received  either  free  board  or  free  clothing. 
A  number  of  the  older  children  are  self-supporting.  It  is  our  policy  to  request 
the  court  to  dismiss  a  ward  from  custody  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  properly 
to  supervise  and  support  himself. 

We  make  every  possible  effort  to  place  a  child  in  a  family  home  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  an  institution.  Even  a  humble  home  is  more  to  be  desired  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  child  than  the  most  splendidly  equipped  institution.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
task  to  find  suitable  boarding  homes  in  Maine.  In  fact,  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  improving  the  type  of  boarding  homes  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
during  the  two  years  past.  So  generous  has  been  the  response  of  our  citizens 
that  we  now  have  available  a  large  number  of  approved  boarding  homes  for 
the  placement  of  children  who  may  be  committed  into  our  custody  during  the 
coming  months. 


Justice  and  Mercy  Are  Teamed 

Parents  with  whom  we  place  children  are  not  urged  to  adopt  them.  Only 
thirty-nine  adoptions  were  consummated  during  the  two  years  past.  Before  the 
board  gives  consent  to  adoption  a  child  must  actually  live  with  the  prospective 
foster  parents  for  at  least  one  year.  This  policy  is  seldom  set  aside,  and  then 
only  in  the  most  unusual  cases.  For  various  reasons  we  prefer  to  place  our 
wards  in  “free  homes”  rather  than  to  advise  their  adoption.  This  plan  better 
protects  the  interests  of  the  child  and  also  permits  the  possible  restoration  of 
the  child  to  the  natural  parents.  It  is  meet  and  right  that  we  should  look  for¬ 
ward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  rehabilitation  of  the  family  may  take  place. 

Is  it  not  tragedy  for  parents  who  have  genuinely  reformed  to  learn  that  their 

child  legally  belongs  to  others  and  that  they  have  slight  hope  of  a  family  re¬ 

union?  Our  duty,  therefore,  is  to  exercise  justice  with  a  large  degree  of  mercy. 

Clothing  and  supplies  for  the  children  are  purchased  at  wholesale  prices.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  field  workers  outfitted  the  children  at  the  retail  stores.  Of 
necessity  the  boarding  mother  was  frequently  the  judge  as  to  the  clothing  needs 
of  the  children  in  her  home.  This  was  the  most  expensive  plan  imaginable. 
Three  years  ago  this  system  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  present  plan.  There 
was  serious  objection  not  only  on  the  part  of  retailers  but  also  by  our  field 
workers  who  felt  that  the  individuality  of  the  child  would  be  lost.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  proven  fact  that  our  children  are  much  better  clothed  than  formerly  and 
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with  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  The  ward  is  given  a 
choice  in  the  style  and  color  of  the  garment  to  be  purchased.  When  we  par- 
chased  winter  coats  for  the  girls,  we  secured,  without  fail  in  a  single  case,  the 
exact  shade  desired  by  the  girl  who  was  to  wear  the  coat.  This  means  extra 
work  for  the  purchasing  department  but  the  plan  pays  dividends.  We  may  safely 
challenge  any  person  to  come  to  Maine  and  designate  a  State  ward  by  the  cloth¬ 
ing  he  wears.  It  does  not  differ  in  style  or  quality  from  the  clothing  worn  by 
the  children  of  the  community  in  which  the  ward  resides.  More  than  that,  the 
first  year  this  plan  cost  $21,651.87  net,  less  than  the  retail  plan  of  the  preceding 
year.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  per  capita  saving  from  year  to 
year.  This  last  year  the  per  capita  cost  for  clothing  was  decreased  $5.19. 
In  spite  of  the  financial  success  of  the  present  method  we  are  convinced  that 
the  greatest  benefit  is  the  time  saved  by  our  workers  who  formerly  gave  on  an 
average  of  two  days  each  week  to  purchase  clothing. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  among  public  school  nurses  that  our  wards  are  in 
excellent  physical  condition.  Thorough  physical  examinations  are  given  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  any  defects  are  promptly  remedied.  The  annual  death  rate  among  our 
wards  is  .0028,  which  is  exceedingly  low,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  children  are  committed  into  our  custody  afflicted  with  disease  or  suffering 
from  malnutrition. 


Training  for  Service 

The  best  education  for  a  child  is  that  training  which  will  enable  him  to  be 
of  the  most  possible  service  to  himself  and  also  to  others.  It  is  not  always  wise 
to  force  a  child  to  attend  school  just  because  it  is  the  accredited  plan  for  the 
American  youth.  In  fact,  there  are  many  people  today  who  would  better  adapt 
themselves  to  a  program  of  useful  service  if  they  had  not  continued  to  excess 
the  pursuit  of  book  learning  in  school.  A  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  each 
individual  child  should  be  made  before  a  final  decision  is  offered  in  reference 
to  his  school  attendance.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  girls  and  boys  who 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  public  schools  and  placed  in  trade  schools.  Our 
practice  is  to  find  employment  for  any  ward  who  is  manifestly  not  the  type  to  be 
benefited  by  a  prescribed  course  for  study  in  our  public  schools.  On  the  other 
hand  we  make  it  possible  for  our  wards  who  show  promise  to  complete  then- 
high ’school  course  and  also  to  train  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  Several 
of  our  children  have  enrolled  in  our  normal  schools  and  colleges.  With  but  one 
possible  exception  they  are  making  better  than  the  average  record  in  deport¬ 
ment  and  scholarship.  Since  the  plan  was  adopted  four  years  ago  one  girl  has 
completed,  with  honor  to  herself  and  with  credit  to  the  State,  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  in  one  of  our  best  schools  and  is  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 

'^The  appropriation  available  for  the  board  and  care  of  our  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  can  not  be  used  for  so  called  luxuries  such  as  dolls,  games  sleds,  skat  s 
skiis  and  toys.  We  desire  to  go  one  step  further  than  the  law  will  perrmt,  and 
in  November  of  each  year  we  appeal  to  the  public  for  contributions  with  which 
we  may  purchase  gifts  at  Christmas  time  for  our  wards.  In  the  supervision 
The  average  child  these  articles  are  as  essential  as  certain  articles  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  Service  clubs  and  individuals  have  generously  responded  to  our  appea 
and  we  have  been  able  to  give  each  child  one  of  the  three  gifts  for  which  he 

has  expressed  a  desire. 
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Constructive  Social  Service 

The  commonest  temptations  of  life  are  aroused  by  physical  cravings  to¬ 
gether  with  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  those  desires  in  some  manner  which 
is  contrary  to  the  declared  will  of  society.  It  is  useless  for  many  people  to 
expect  to  conquer  without  the  assistance  of  organized  social  service.  The  State 
should  not  willingly  permit  its  dependents  to  live  in  the  way  of  temptation.  Ade¬ 
quate  appropriations  for  the  care  of  those  dependent  upon  us  will  not  only  min¬ 
imize  the  degree  of  misery  and  suffering  but  will  enable  the  majority  of  our 
dependents  to  become  self-sustaining  at  the  minimum  of  expense  to  society.  The 
financial  aspect  of  constructive  social  service  should  be  studied  from  every 
angle.  A  judicious  financial  allowance  during  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time  is  a  wiser  expenditure  of  money  than  partial  support  of  a  dependent  over 
a  longer  term.  Our  bounden  duty  is  to  supervise  properly  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

To  have  considered  the  poor  and  needy,  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  eyes  to  the 
blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  strength  to  the  weak — with  all  the  conflict  of  poverty  and 
distress  with  which  many  persons  are  encompassed — will  be  a  thought  of  com¬ 
fort  of  which  all  of  us,  rich  or  poor,  are  in  diligent  search.  If  we  wish  to  render 
real  service  to  others,  we  must  all  be  in  our  way  servants  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
fortunate,  not  by  doing  their  bidding,  but  by  defending  their  interests;  not  by 
excusing  their  mistakes,  but  by  seeking  their  welfare;  not  by  carrying  their 
burdens,  but  by  understanding  their  needs.  These  facts  should  encourage  us 
to  cultivate  with  fuller  patience  and  intenser  zeal  the  powers  which  we  know 
to  be  capable  of  expansion  until  there  is  a  home  for  every  normal  child  and 
also  adequate  provision  for  the  humane  care  of  every  defective,  delinquent  and 
dependent  member  of  our  great  family. 

Public  Welfare  Work  in  Detail — As  giving  a  close-up  view  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  work  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  following  excerpts  are  of  interest 
and  pertinent.  They  are  from  the  “Ninth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  (predecessor  in  style  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare) — Ex-Officio  State  Board  of  Mothers’  Aid  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Guardians — Covering  the  Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1926,” 
prepared  by  Secretary  Cornish.  Wherever  the  word  “Board”  hereinafter 
is  used,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  When  in 
the  progress  of  the  report  it  has  been  found  that  the  subject  has  been 
covered  by  Secretary  Cornish’s  able  paper  on  “The  Welfare  Program 
in  the  State  of  Maine,”  that  portion  of  the  report  has  been  eliminated 
in  the  presentation  of  the  following: 

Almshouses — This  board  merely  has  the  right  to  inspect  almshouses  and  to 
recommend  improvements.  Municipal  officers  have  in  most  cases  manifested 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  never  before 
have  the  almshouses  in  Maine  been  in  as  good  condition  as  they  are  today.  Many 
of  these  institutions  should  be  closed  as  unfit  places  to  house  men  and  women 
who  call  upon  the  municipality  for  assistance.  It  is  an  economic  waste  to  main¬ 
tain  100  almshouses  in  this  State.  There  is  an  average  of  two  employees  to 
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every  three  inmates  in  these  institutions,  and  that  does  not  give  adequate  care 
for  the  poor.  The  only  satisfactory  solution,  in  our  judgment,  will  be  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  District  Almshouses,  possibly  four  in  number.  Waldo  County 
has  already  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  County  Alms¬ 
house.  Public  opinion  is  steadily  rising  against  the  present  method  of  caring 
for  the  poor  and  we  believe  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  our  poor  will  be 
humanely  treated  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 


Hospitals — Care  of  the  Blind 


Hospitals  Receiving  State  Aid  —  There  are  twenty-two  hospitals  receiving 
State  aid.  The  total  amount  of  annual  appropriations  for  the  service  is  $197,- 
150.  During  the  fiscal  year  1925  these  hospitals  were  thus  enabled  to  treat 
2,733  patients,  giving  a  total  of  53,042  days  of  treatment.  The  average  number 
of  days’  treatment  per  patient  was  19.4,  which  means  that  the  average  cost  to 
the  State  per  patient  was  $49.15.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
particular  type  of  service.  It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  there  are  scores  of 
persons  in  our  State  who  are  in  need  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  and 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  usual  expenses  of  hospital  care.  To  eliminate  this 
form  of  service  would  be  a  serious  backward  step  which  would  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  upon  many  worthy  citizens.  If  economy  is  a  wise  expenditure  of  money, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  hospital  aid  is  easily  one  of  the  most  economical  ex¬ 
penditures  made  by  the  State. 


Children’s  Hospital— The  Children’s  Hospital  at  Portland  is  modern,  sani¬ 
tary,  convenient  and  practical  in  every  way  for  orthopedic  work.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  hospital  has  so  much  been  accomplished  to  help  suffering  chil¬ 
dren.  The  officials  have  learned  to  utilize  the  play  instincts  of  the  individual 
patient  in  helping  him  to  properly  adjust  himself.  There  is  earnestness  and 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  officially  connected  with  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Abbott  and  his  able  corps  of  workers  should  have  the  finest  kind  of  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  No  more  worthy  institution  exists  in  our  State. 

Care  of  the  Blind— If  a  blind  person  is  without  sufficient  means  of  support 
he  may  apply  for  a  State  pension.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  maximum  amount 

of  yearly  aid  that  can  be  paid  is  $300.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  maximum  amount 

of  yearly  aid  that  is  given  because  of  limited  appropriation  is  $180.  Blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State  may  be  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Wa¬ 

tertown,  Massachusetts,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  by  order  of  the  Governor 
and  Council.  There  is  a  School  for  the  Blind  at  Portland.  This  institution  is 
for  adults  only.  This  is  a  splendid  institution  and  merits  our  hearty  support. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  rehabilitate  such  blind  people  as  can  by  training  be 
improved  to  an  extent  that  they  will  be  capable  of  employment  and  become 
self-supporting.  Helen  Keller  once  said:  “The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is 

not  blindness  but  idleness.” 


Children’s  Societies— There  are  ten  societies,  supported  in  part  by  State  ap¬ 
propriation,  for  the  care  of  dependent  children.  Approximately  1,061  children 
are  under  the  supervision  of  these  societies.  We  seriously  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  appropriating  public  funds  for  the  support  of  these  organizations.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  duplication  of  effort  for  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  mus 
pay,  either  through  taxation  or  personal  contribution.  It  is  our  conviction  la 
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the  law  permitting  a  judge  to  commit  a  child  into  the  custody  of  a  private  so¬ 
ciety  at  the  expense  of  the  State  should  be  annulled.  The  State  is  equipped  to 
do  this  work  at  less  expense  than  it  now  costs. 

Central  Index — There  is  being  maintained  at  the  office  of  this  board  a  central 
index  of  all  the  State’s  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents,  that  is,  of  all 
persons  towards  whose  support  the  State  is  contributing  in  whole  or  in  part, 
whether  in  State  institutions,  in  incorporated  institutions  or  elsewhere.  This 
index  contains  at  the  present  time  the  names  of  about  19,000  persons  and  it  is 
being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  names  annually. 

County  Jails — Licensed  Homes 

County  Jails — The  board  may  recommend  changes  but  has  no  power  to  ef¬ 
fect  them,  except  through  the  slowly  increasing  pressure  of  an  enlightened 
public  conscience,  which  we  hope  may  soon  demand  proper  consideration  for 
delinquents  of  the  State. 

The  two  greatest  defects  in  our  present  system  of  caring  for  prisoners  in 
the  county  jails  are  association  in  idleness  and  unrestrained  communication  of 
prisoners.  We  believe  that  the  management  and  control  of  all  county  jails  should 
be  vested  in  the  prison  commission  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  should 
be  borne  by  the  State.  The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  officials  who  are  interested  in  the  betterment  of  our  present 
county  jail  system: 

1.  Every  person  received  at  the  jail,  whether  under  sentence  or  awaiting 
trial,  should  be  required  to  change  his  clothes  for  a  prison  uniform.  He 
should  be  given  a  Wasserman  test.  Positive  cases  should  be  given  vig¬ 
orous  anti-syphilitic  treatments.  Daily  open-air  recreation  periods  would 
greatly  reduce  the  possibility  of  disease. 

Justice  may  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty,  it  may  even  demand  that  he 
shall  not  profit  by  his  labor,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  force  another 
human  being  to  live  in  such  a  place  or  under  such  conditions  that  he 
will  be  robbed  of  his  health. 

2.  Each  cell  should  be  equipped  with  a  moveable  cot  bed  with  springs,  a 
stool  and  a  box  for  the  prisoner’s  belongings.  The  bedding  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mattress,  pillow,  sheets  and  necessary  blankets. 

3.  Each  cell  should  be  lighted  by  electricity.  This  is  especially  important.  A 
long  sentence  in  some  of  our  jails  would  be  very  apt  to  seriously  affect 
a  prisoner’s  eyesight. 

Licensed  Boarding  Homes  for  Children — Persons  maintaining  boarding  homes 
for  children  are  required  to  have  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.  These  homes  operating  under  license  are  carefully  inspected 
by  the  board  from  time  to  time  and  are  classified  under  three  classes. 

Grade  one  implies  that  the  home  is  satisfactory  and  that  the  children  receive 
superior  care.  Grade  three  implies  that  either  the  physical  equipment  or  the 
attention  given  the  children,  or  both,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  some  doubt  ex¬ 
ists  whether  the  license  should  be  continued  or  not.  Certain  of  these  homes 
improve  and  are  ranked  higher  as  time  goes  on.  Others  do  not  measure  up  to 
a  reasonable  standard  of  child  care  and  are  given  special  attention  or  the  license 
is  revoked. 
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Homes  which  do  not  fall  in  grade  one  or  three  are  classified  as  grade  two, 
which  implies  a  home  where  the  equipment  and  the  care  of  the  children  is  of 
average  quality.  When  a  home  falls  below  grade  three  it  is  sometimes  put  on 
short  probation,  but  the  license  is  usually  revoked  at  once.  A  number  of  the 
homes  now  classified  in  the  second  grade  were  marked  by  the  Field  Worker, 
“second  grade  or  better.”  In  certain  of  these  a  single  factor,  perhaps  great  re¬ 
moteness  from  school,  church  and  physicians,  keeps  the  home  out  of  the  first  class. 

Every  licensed  home  is  regarded  as  a  public  institution,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  and  is  open  to  inspection  by  the  State’s  Workers  at  any  and  all  times. 
In  this  way  the  welfare  of  the  children  is  safeguarded  and  the  abuses  which 
sometimes  in  the  past  have  been  known  to  exist  in  boarding  houses  are  done 
away  with. 

The  board  invites  the  public  to  cooperate  in  this  matter  and  should  they  learn 
of  any  ward  of  the  State  being  inhumanely  treated  or  neglected  by  those  with 
whom  they  are  placed,  they  are  urged  to  report  the  matter  at  once  to  the  office 
of  the  board  for  investigation  and  action. 

There  are  190  licensed  boarding  homes  for  children. 

Financial  Report 

The  summary  of  the  financial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  follows : 


Fiscal  Year  1925 
Total  Amount 


Available 

Expenditures 

Balance 

General  Office  Salary 

$  9,000.00 

♦$  8,876.64 

$  123.36 

General  Office  Expense 

7,000.70 

6,389.74 

610.96 

State  Board  of  Mothers’  Aid 
State  Board  of  Children’s 

100,000.00 

99,590.90 

409.10 

Guardians 

264,603.88 

263,684.49 

919.39 

Totals 

$380,604.58 

$378,541.77 

$2,062.81 

Fiscal  Year  1926 
Total  Amount 


Available 

Expenditures 

Balance 

General  Office  Salary 

$10,000.00 

*$9,843.81 

$156.19 

General  Office  Expense 

7,550.83 

6,367.58 

1,183.25 

State  Board  of  Mothers’  Aid 

100,026.50 

90,821.94 

**9,204.56 

State  Board  of  Children’s 
Guardians 

277,714.26 

274,994.92 

2,719.34 

Totals 

$395,291.59 

$382,028.25 

$13,263.34 

♦Includes  amount  which  lapsed  to  Contingent  Fund  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
♦♦The  1926  appropriation  shows  a  balance  of  $9,204.56,  while  on  July  1,  9 
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there  were  eighty-nine  approved  cases  on  the  waiting  list.  The  board  could 
not  grant  cases  to  take  up  the  balance,  as  the  liability  in  excess  of  the  1927 
appropriation  would  have  been  too  great.  Had  the  entire  appropriation  been 
available  for  distribution  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  during  the  fiscal  year  it 
would  have  been  used  in  caring  for  urgent  cases,  without  placing  too  great  a 
responsibility  upon  the  appropriation  of  1927. 

Field  Workers’  Services — A  summary  of  services  of  field  workers  for 
the  period  of  July  1,  1924 — June  30,  1926,  follows: 

General — Number  complaints  investigated  (132  for  other  agencies), 
934;  number  interviews  relating  to  complaints  (beginning  August  1, 
1925),  1260;  number  complaints  referred  to  other  agencies,  86;  num¬ 
ber  illegitimacy  cases  investigated,  98;  number  interviews  with  Muni¬ 
cipal  Officers,  1506;  number  licensed  homes  inspected,  584;  number 
applications  for  licenses  investigated,  117. 

State  Board  of  Mothers’  Aid — Number  Mothers’  Aid  cases  investi¬ 
gated,  352;  number  visits  to  recipients  of  Mothers’  Aid,  1440;  number 
interviews  with  interested  persons  (beginning  October  1,  1925),  521. 

State  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians — Number  children  committed 
to  custody,  559;  number  children  accepted  on  dependent  list,  142;  num¬ 
ber  visits  to  children  in  custody,  9941 ;  number  interviews  with  inter¬ 
ested  persons  (beginning  August  1,  1925),  2850;  number  visits  to  in¬ 
spect  clothing,  2890;  number  children  receiving  medical  attention,  982; 
number  children  taken  to  hospitals,  198;  number  times  children  were 
transferred  from  one  home  to  another,  1088;  number  children  placed 
in  free  homes  for  first  time,  139;  number  children  returned  to  parents, 
26;  number  children  adopted,  39;  number  children  died,  10;  number 
children  discharged  for  other  reasons,  229;  number  children  dismissed 
from  dependent  list,  141 ;  number  prospective  free  homes  investigated, 
441 ;  number  prospective  boarding  homes  investigated,  661. 

The  report  adds:  “We  do  not  believe  a  more  loyal,  consecrated  or 
devoted  group  of  workers  can  be  found  in  Maine  than  the  young  women 
who  efficiently  represent  us  in  the  field.  Their  trails  are  many;  their 
complaints  few;  their  successes  are  great.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal 
the  value  of  practical  Christianity  such  as  these  workers  manifest  in 
their  daily  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  State.” 

Employed  Staff — The  employees  of  the  board  are:  Grube  B.  Cornish, 
Secretary,  Augusta;  Miss  Elizabeth  Leslie,  Supervisor  of  Field  Work, 
Augusta;  Miss  Evelyn  Hibbard,  Purchasing  Agent,  Augusta;  Miss 
Mildred  I.  Starbird,  Chief  Clerk,  Augusta;  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Chase, 
Field  Worker,  Bangor;  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Daniels,  Field  Worker,  Au¬ 
gusta;  Miss  Effie  L.  Dixon,  Assistant  Purchasing  Agent,  Augusta;  Miss 
Elva  M.  Drake,  Field  Worker,  Auburn;  Miss  Lillian  E.  Dunham,  Field 
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Worker,  Portland;  Miss  Myrtle  B.  Fiske,  Field  Worker,  Damariscotta; 
Miss  Agnes  C.  Griffin,  Clerk,  Bangor;  Miss  Aurelia  Griffin,  Field  Worker, 
Auburn;  Miss  Audrey  M.  Hackett,  Stenographer,  Augusta;  Miss  Mary 

L.  Hall,  Field  Worker,  Harrington;  Mrs.  Effie  E.  Johnson,  Field 
Worker,  Bangor;  Miss  Theodosia  J.  Marshall,  Filing  Clerk,  Augusta; 
Miss  Johanna  F.  Murray,  Bookkeeper,  Augusta;  Miss  Ellen  O.  Myers, 
Field  Worker,  Houlton;  Miss  Arietta  H.  Snow,  Statistician,  Augusta; 
Miss  Edith  M.  Wadsworth,  Field  Worker,  Skowhegan;  Mrs.  Charlotte 

M.  Weir,  Field  Worker,  Saco. 


Institutions  Receiving  State  Aid— The  institutions  receiving  State  aid 
in  the  State  of  Maine  follow: 


Name 

Augusta  General  Hospital 

Augusta  State  Hospital* 
Bangor  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association 

Bangor  State  Hospital* 

Bar  Harbor  Medical  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Hosp. 

Bath  City  Hospital 
Bath  Military  and  Naval  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum* 

Calais  Hospital 
Central  Maine  General  Hosp. 
Central  Maine  Sanatorium* 
Charles  A.  Dean  Hospital 
Children’s  Aid  Society 
Children’s  Heart  Work  Soci¬ 
ety 

Children’s  Hospital 
Eastern  Maine  General  Hosp. 
Eastern  Maine  Orphans’ 
Home 

Franklin  Hospital  Ass’n. 
Gardiner  General  Hospital 
Girls’  Orphanage 
Good  Samaritan  Home 

Healy  Asylum 

Holy  Innocents’  Home  for  In¬ 
fants 

Home  for  Aged  Women 
Home  for  Aged  Women 


Address 

Executive 

Augusta 

Gertrude  B.  Nelson,  R.  N., 
Supt. 

Augusta 

Forrest  C.  Tyson,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

Bangor 

Carmelita  Freeman,  Supt. 

Bangor 

Carl  J.  Hedin,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

Bar  Harbor 

Julia  E.  Gertz,  Supt. 

Bath 

Minnie  E.  Furbish,  R.  N., 
Supt. 

Bath 

Mrs.  Louise  R.  Staples,  Supt. 

Calais 

B.  A.  Culliton,  Supt. 

Lewiston 

Rachel  A.  Metcalfe,  Supt. 

Fairfield 

John  F.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

Greenville  Jet. 

Vere  A.  Bradley,  Supt. 

Belfast 

Mrs.  Anne  A.  Craig,  Sec. 

Portland 

Laura  A.  Slayton,  President 

Portland 

C.  Maud  Culton,  R.  N.,  Supt. 

Bangor 

George  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

Bangor 

Sister  Borgia,  Superior 

Farmington 

George  L.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  Treas. 

Gardiner 

Lillian  Nash,  R.  N.,  Supt. 

Lewiston 

Sister  Davignon,  President 

Bangor 

Gertrude  P.  Atwood,  Gen. 
Sec. 

Lewiston 

Sister  Ste.  Marguerite,  Su¬ 
perior 

Portland 

Sister  M.  Eugenia  J.,  Supt. 

Belfast 

C.  W.  Wescott,  Treas. 

Rockland 

Mrs.  Annie  A.  Stevens,  Treas. 

♦Supported  entirely  by  State  appropriation. 
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Name 

Address 

Executive 

Knox  Co.  General  Hospital 

Rockland 

Grace  L.  Wolcott,  R.  N.,  Supt. 

Madigan  Memorial  Hospital 

Houlton 

Sister  M.  Cecilia,  Supt. 

Maine  Children’s  Home  Soc. 

Augusta 

W.  C.  Hawes,  Supt. 

Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Portland 

E.  E.  Holt,  Sr.,  Supt. 

Maine  General  Hospital 

Maine  Institution  for  the 

Portland 

Charles  H.  Young,  M.  D., 
Supt. 

Blind 

Portland 

Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Supt. 

Maine  Mission  for  the  Deaf 

Bangor 

Henry  T.  Gleason,  Treas. 

Maine  State  Prison* 

Northern  Maine  General 

Thomaston 

F.  Morris  Fish,  Warden 

Hospital 

Eagle  Lake 

Sister  M.  Beatrice  of  the 
Euch. 

Northern  Maine  Sanitorium 

Presque  Isle 

Loren  F.  Carter,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

Pownal  State  School* 

West  Pownal 

Stephen  E.  Vosburgh,  M.  D., 
Supt. 

Presque  Isle  General  Hospital 

Presque  Isle 

Helen  B.  Plummer,  Supt. 

Reformatory  for  Men* 

South  Windham 

Elmer  B.  Pratt,  Supt. 

Reformatory  for  Women* 

Skowhegan 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Libby,  Supt. 

Rumford  Community  Hosp. 

Rumford 

E.  M.  McCarty,  M.  D. 

State  School  for  Boys* 

South  Portland 

Charles  Dunn,  Jr.,  Supt. 

State  School  for  Girls* 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Orphan 

Hallowell 

Rev.  E.  W.  Webber,  Supt. 

Asylum 

St.  Louis  Home  and  School 

Portland 

Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Supt. 

for  Boys 

West  Scarboro 

Sister  M.  Genevieve,  Superior 

St.  Mary’s  General  Hospital 
Temporary  Home  for  Women 

Lewiston 

Sister  Davignon 

and  Children 

Portland 

Susie  P.  Jordan,  Supt. 

Trull  Hospital  Aid  Ass’n. 

Biddeford 

Laura  E.  Foss,  Sec. 

Waldo  County  General  Hosp. 

Belfast 

Gaylie  L.  Ryder,  R.  N.,  Supt. 
of  Nurses 

Webber  Hospital 

Biddeford 

Maude  S.  Saltmarsh,  Supt. 

Western  Maine  Sanatorium* 

Greenwood  Mt. 

Lester  Adams,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

York  Hospital 

York  County  Children’s  Aid 

York 

Mrs.  Olive  S.  Tebbitts,  Matn. 

Society 

Saco 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Hamilton,  Sec. 

Private  Societies  Receiving  State  Aid,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  private 
societies  for  board  and  clothing  from  general  appropriation,  for  the 
fiscal  years  1925  and  1926,  follow: 


1925 

1926 

Bangor  Children’s  Home 

Cary  Memorial  Hospital 

$  198.00 

$  182.50 

62.50 

Central  Maine  General  Hospital 

268.00 

Children’s  Protective  Society 

173.45 

208.53 

^Supported  entirely  by  State  appropriation. 
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Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital 

Eastern  Maine  Orphans’  Home 

Girls’  Orphanage 

Good  Samaritan  Home 

Good  Will  Home  Association 

Healy  Asylum 

Holy  Innocents’  Home 

House  of  Good  Shepherd 

Lewiston  Health  Department 

Madigan  Memorial  Hospital 

Maine  Children’s  Home  Society 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 

Notre  Dame  de  la  Sagesse 

Opportunity  Farm 

Plummer  Memorial  Hospital 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Orphanage 

St.  Louis  Home  and  School  for  Boys 

Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children 

York  County  Children’s  Aid  Society 


1925 

1926 

$  115.45 

1,936.44 

$  1,057.64 

1,570.50 

1,312.23 

586.24 

135.97 

1,139.35 

1,555.00 

3,325.00 

4,401.40 

227.46 

452.50 

172.03 

182.50 

264.45 

72.00 

3,271.06 

3,258.30 

997.61 

43.45 

294.00 

180.00 

1,660.00 

1,458.10 

56.50 

1,794.75 

1,458.10 

335.42 

1,000.55 

774.50 

588.50 

11,474.51 

11,406.57 

Total 


$30,706.72  $29,820.24 


Members  of  the  Board 

Members  of  the  board  (Department  of  Public  Welfare)  in  office 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  were:  Edward  C. 
Reynolds,  of  Portland,  president,  appointed  December  28,  1922;  Sam¬ 
uel  Rosenburg,  of  Portland,  appointed  March  1,  1916;  Rev.  M.  E.  Cur¬ 
ran,  of  Waterville,  appointed  December  28,  1922;  Mrs.  William  E. 
Brewster,  of  Dexter,  appointed  August  6,  1923;  M.  E.  Sawtelle,  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  appointed  March  1,  1924.  The  secretary  is  Grube  B.  Cornish, 
of  York,  appointed  April  4,  1923 ;  office  at  State  House,  Augusta. 
Former  members  of  the  board:  John  Wilson,  of  Bangor,  term  expired 
July  19,  1915;  John  Liggett,  of  Augusta,  resigned  December  15,  1915; 
Robert  T.  Whitehouse,  of  Portland,  resigned  September,  1922 ;  Thomas 
J.  Nelligan,  of  Bangor,  resigned  November,  1922;  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Wing, 
of  Portland,  term  expired  July  25,  1923;  Melville  P.  Milliken,  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  resigned  August  21,  1923;  Charles  S.  Hichborn,  of  Augusta,  re¬ 
signed  February,  1924;  James  F.  Bagley,  of  Augusta,  secretary,  died 

October  9,  1922. 

Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind — An  institution  that  holds  the  interest 
of  the  public  welfare  worker  is  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Park  Avenue,  Portland,  adjoining  the  local  park  known  as 
Deering  Oaks,  and  which  was  opened  in  1909.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
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sixty,  covers  almost  six  acres  and  consists  of  six  buildings.  It  cares  for 
the  blind  of  the  entire  State  of  both  sexes,  being  the  only  institution  of 
its  type  in  Maine.  The  lowest  age  limit  is  twenty  years,  all  juvenile 
blind  of  Maine,  who  are  State  wards,  being  sent  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  In  1928  the 
Portland  institution  had  forty-two  inmates,  nine  women  and  thirty-three 
men,  while  thirteen  blind  from  Maine  under  twenty  years  were  at  the 
Watertown  institution. 

The  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  supported  practically  entirely 
by  the  State,  receiving  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000,  of  which 
not  in  excess  of  one  dollar  per  day  per  person  may  be  used  for  main¬ 
tenance.  The  value  of  the  land,  buildings  and  equipment  is  estimated 
at  about  $150,000.  There  is  a  small  endowment,  gradually  accumulated 
from  bequests  and  other  gifts  and  amounting  in  1928  to  about  $20,000. 
The  income  from  this  is  also  used  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  the  small  profit  derived  each  year  from  the  sale  of  products  made 
by  the  inmates.  The  latter  are  taught  and  engage  in  the  making  of 
brooms,  mattresses,  chair  seating  of  all  kinds,  basketry,  rug  weaving 
and  typewriting  and  they  are  also  taught  the  reading  of  raised  type. 
The  entire  teaching  staff  is  made  up  of  blind  people,  and  in  every  other 
way  the  inmates  are  taught  to  be  as  self-supporting  and  self-reliant  as 
their  affliction  permits. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  in  1928  were :  Convers  E.  Leach,  Port¬ 
land,  president;  J.  Putnam  Stevens,  Portland,  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Barker,  Portland,  second  vice-president;  Sewell  C.  Ripley, 
Portland,  treasurer;  Stephen  E.  Cordwell,  Westbrook,  secretary.  These, 
together  with  the  following,  form  the  board  of  directors:  Freeman 
Grant,  E.  W.  Hannaford,  E.  S.  Pinkham,  and  Mrs.  Burton  Smart,  all 
of  Portland;  Thomas  F.  Lamson,  of  South  Portland,  and  Dr.  A.  O. 
Thomas,  State  superintendent  of  schools  of  Augusta.  Millard  W\ 
Baldwin  is  the  superintendent  and  William  Lynch  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Maine  Fra¬ 
ternal  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  membership  of  which  formerly  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  blind  people,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  others.  This  association  has  for 
its  main  purpose  the  extending  of  financial  help  to  needy  blind  and 
makes  it  a  practice  to  supply  new  arrivals  at  the  Maine  institution  with 
pocket  money  until  they  become  self-supporting.  Its  funds  are  de¬ 
rived  from  membership  dues  and  from  an  annual  concert  which  is  given 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  has  become  a  well-established  and  well 
patronized  fixture.  Its  officers,  all  residents,  of  Portland,  in  1928,  were: 
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William  Bissett,  president;  George  McGibney,  first  vice-president; 
Chesley  L.  Cotton,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Edith  Bissett,  treas¬ 
urer;  Charles  E.  Debeck,  secretary. 

Pensions  for  the  Blind — Here  should  also  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
since  1915  the  State  of  Maine  has  paid  pensions  to  the  blind.  The  orig¬ 
inal  law  providing  for  these  payments  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1915  and  was  amended  in  1917,  1921  and  1927.  The  first  pensions 
we?  e  paid  January  1,  1916,  since  which  time  they  have  been  paid  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  close  of  each  quarter-year.  The  money  is  provided  by  di¬ 
rect  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  and  distribution  is  made  by  order 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  actual  work  being  in  charge  of  George 
W.  Leadbetter,  Messenger  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1928,  there  were  on 
the  rolls  621  names  of  pensioners.  The  average  payment  to  each  is 
about  $14  per  month,  the  largest  amount  paid  to  any  individual  being 
$15.  The  total  appropriations  made  for  this  purpose  up  to  June  30, 
1928,  amount  to  $850,000  and  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1928-29,  is  $100,000. 

Pownal  State  School — The  Pownal  State  School,  a  most  useful  in¬ 
stitution,  was  established  in  1908,  in  the  towns  of  New  Gloucester,  Gray, 
Pownal,  and  North  Yarmouth.  It  covers  1200  acres  and  included  at 
the  beginning  ordinary  farm  buildings  which  were  opened  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  reception  of  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  males  and  females,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  forty-five  for  women,  and  between  six  and 
forty  for  men.  Older  State  paupers  are  admitted.  Of  the  total  area, 
725  acres  are  wood  and  uncultivated  lands,  25  acres  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  450  acres  under  cultivation,  150  acres  in  garden  truck  and 
other  produce  and  300  acres  in  hay  and  pasture.  There  are  now  forty- 
nine  buildings. 

The  institution  is  supported  practically  entirely  by  the  State,  though 
there  is  each  year  a  small  income  from  the  farm,  from  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  paying  for  board  and  care  and  from  other  souices.  For 
the  year  ending,  June  30,  1927,  the  total  State  appropriation  was  almost 
$250,000,  of  which  $45,000  was  used  for  repairs  and  equipment,  about 
$80,000  for  personal  .services  and  about  $115,000  for  maintenance. 

The  institution  has  gradually  developed,  until  at  the  present  time  it 
has  700  beds.  The  intent  of  the  institution  is  to  train,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  up  to  the  limit  of  mental  capacity,  all  those  sent  for  care.  This 
is  done  through  an  educational  department  which  consists  of  a  corps  of 
twelve  teachers,  covering  the  whole  range  of  academic  to  practical 
training  in  the  manual  and  industrial  arts  departments.  Other  prac- 
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tical  training  is  given  in  the  various  working  departments  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  under  guidance  of  the  heads  of  each  department.  There  is 
a  particularly  active  farming  industry,  which  produces  53  per  cent  of 
the  food  products  used  in  the  institution. 

The  governing  body  is  composed  of  the  State  Board  of  Hospital 
Trustees.  The  officers  of  the  institution  in  1928  were:  Stephen  E.  Vos- 
burgh,  M.  D.,  superintendent;  N.  S.  Kupelian,  M.  D.,  first  assistant 
physician;  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  second  assistant  physician;  Georgia 
Gray,  Community  Service  supervisor;  W.  L.  Pitman,  chief  clerk;  Anna 
B.  Marriner,  superintendent  of  nurses;  I.  James  Merry,  superintendent 
of  education. 

Maine  Children’s  Home  Society — In  1899  Matilda  W.  Atkinson,  a 
native  of  Iowa  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  actively 
engaged  in  mission  work  at  the  Water  Street  Gospel  Mission,  Augusta. 
Being  deeply  interested  in  the  needs  of  homeless  children,  she  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  work  which  is  now  being  carried  on  and  has  been 
carried  on  since  1901  by  the  Maine  Children’s  Home  Society.  This  or¬ 
ganization  was  incorporated  under  that  name  in  that  year,  and  it  was 
then  that  its  present  executive  head,  Willis  C.  Hawes,  was  elected 
superintendent.  Miss  Atkinson,  now  the  widow  of  Dr.  Minthorn,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  General  Indian  Missions  in  Alaska,  makes 
her  home  in  that  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  carries  on  her  late 
husband’s  work. 

The  Maine  Children’s  Home  Society  is  supported  almost  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  its  permanent  endowment  yielding  only  a  small 
income.  However,  its  work  has  been  so  successful  that  it  finds  many 
generous  supporters  in  all  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  recent  years  its  an¬ 
nual  budget  has  amounted  to  some  $35,000.  Until  November,  1915,  a 
Children’s  Home  was  maintained  in  Augusta,  known  as  the  Kennebec 
Valley  Home  for  Children.  This  was  discontinued  in  that  year,  and 
since  then  all  of  the  society’s  charges  have  been  placed  and  brought  up 
in  private  homes.  Besides  supplying  funds  and  other  assistance  for 
the  girls  and  boys  under  its  charge,  the  Society,  through  its  superinten¬ 
dent  and  his  assistants,  continuously  maintained  the  closest  possible 
personal  contact  with  its  charges.  How  important  its  work  is,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  since  its  organization  some  2,500  children  have 
been  benefited  by  its  supervision. 

The  active  work  of  the  society  is  directed  by  Mr.  Hawes,  who  has 
been  at  its  head  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  who  has  been 
regularly  reelected  each  year.  He  is  assisted  by  four  district  superin¬ 
tendents,  ladies  who  carry  on  the  actual  field  work,  and  by  two  clerks, 
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stationed  at  headquarters,  335  Water  Street,  Augusta.  A  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  “Our  Mission  Work,”  now  in  its  twenty-eighth  volume,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Hawes,  is  published  by  the  society  in  the  interest  of  its 
work.  In  1928  the  officers  were:  George  E.  Macomber,  president;  Wal¬ 
ter  M.  Sanborn,  first  vice-president;  Rev.  William  R„  Wood,  second 
vice-president;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Frye,  secretary;  and  W.  C.  Hawes, 
treasurer.  There  are  also  an  Executive  Committee  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  each  consisting  of  three  members,  and  a  State  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  nineteen  members.  The  extent  of  the  society’s  work  is  well- 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures,  covering  December,  1927,  but  typi¬ 
cal  of  an  average  month:  Number  of  children  in  boarding  homes,  De¬ 
cember  1,  one  hundred  and  seventeen;  number  of  children  in  boarding 
homes,  December  31,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six;  children  being  sup¬ 
ervised,  December  1,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  children  being 
supervised,  December  31,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three ;  total  number 
of  children  in  society’s  care,  December  31,  three  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Children’s  Protective  Society  of  Maine— In  1902  a  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  Portland  men  and  women,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  charitable 
work,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Portland, 
decided  that  there  was  urgent  need  for  a  separate  organization,  which 
would  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  protection  of  children.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Lilly  of  Portland,  who  for  many 
years  devoted  herself  unselfishly  and  successfully  to  this  work,  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Protective  Society  of  Maine  was  formed  in  that  year.  For 
the  first  six  years  of  its  existence  its  work  was  restricted  to  Portland. 
Before  long,  however,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  great  need 
for  similar  work  to  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and,  on  May 
23,  1908,  the  society  was  incorporated,  and  since  then  its  activities 
have  covered  the  entire  State.  In  March,  1916,  a  reorganization  took 
place.  Since  1918  the  society  has  been  supported  entirely  by  volun¬ 
tary  offerings  and  special  donations,  its  income  from  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  being  very  small.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  compara¬ 
tively  limited  funds  are  at  its  disposal,  the  society’s  work  has  steadily 
grown  in  extent  and  importance.  This  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the 
ability  and  devotion  of  its  general  secretary,  Mrs.  Maud  Williams 
Smith,  who  has  been  in  active  charge  since  1916,  being  ably  supported 
by  several  assistants,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  office  of  the  society  is  in  the  Cumberland  County 
Court  House,  No.  142  Federal  Street,  Portland. 

The  society  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  cases  of  prevention  of  cruelty, 
physical,  medical  or  moral  neglect,  delinquency,  neglect  in  providing 
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special  care  for  deaf,  crippled,  blind,  feeble-minded  or  similarly  afflicted 
children,  desertion  and  non-support,  and  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
children.  Believing  that  the  best  guardians  of  the  child  are  its  own 
parents  and  that  children  are  happiest  in  their  own  home,  it  is  always 
attempted  first  to  make  the  home  fit  for  the  children  in  the  home,  and 
only  when  that  fails,  custody  proceedings  are  recommended.  The  so¬ 
ciety  cooperates  extensively  with  other  organizations  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  in  Maine  as  well  as  in  other  States,  with  courts  and  public  de¬ 
partments,  and  is  frequently  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  solution 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  problems  by  courts  and  other  public  officers. 

During  its  existence  many  prominent  and  public-spirited  men  and 
women  have  been  actively  associated  with  its  work,  one  of  earliest  sup¬ 
porters  and  directors  having  been  the  late  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 
who  served  as  its  president  for  several  years.  In  1928  its  officers  were : 
Robert  Hale,  president;  Israel  Bernstein,  secretary;  Harriet  F.  Libby, 
treasurer.  In  the  same  year  its  board  of  directors  comprised  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  B.  Abbott,  Israel  Bernstein,  B.  H.  Farnsworth,  Robert  Hale,  George 
A.  Harrison,  William  B.  Hay,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Heywood,  Mrs.  Lucien  P. 
Libby,  Mrs.  William  S.  Lord,  Hon.  Clifford  E.  McGlauflin,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Pettengill,  Mrs.  Percival  B.  Rolfe,  Henry  A.  Shorey,  Mrs.  Carl  W. 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Neil  R.  Taylor. 

The  extent  of  the  society’s  activities  may  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  covering  1927 :  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  complaints  were 
received,  involving  397  children;  150  old  or  renewed  cases,  involving 
509  children,  made  the  grand  total  for  the  year  303  cases  and  906  chil¬ 
dren.  Court  action  was  found  necessary  in  only  13  cases.  The  agent 
made  942  calls  and  11  public  addresses,  while  310  people  called  for  ad¬ 
vice.  The  society  worked  in  cooperation  with  officials  or  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  in  13  of  the  16  counties  of  the  State  and  in  34  cities  and 
towns  in  other  States,  including  all  of  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  California 
and  Canada.  1  hough  the  headquarters  are  located  in  Portland,  the 
work  touches  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  187  visits  were  made  to  32 
cities  and  towns  in  Maine  outside  of  Portland,  necessitating  traveling' 
5,700  miles.  Receipts  and  disbursments  balanced  at  $5,272.75. 

State  Orphanage  at  Bath — The  State  Orphanage  at  Bath  was  started 
as  a  private  institution  in  1866  and  later  made  a  State  institution  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature.  Ever  since  its  organization  it  has  been  caring 
for  the  needy  children  and  grandchildren  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
also  children  of  men  who  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
World  War. 

The  Bath  Military  and  Naval  Orphan  Asylum  is  the  outcome  of  the 
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perceptions  and  reflections  of  one  woman — of  one  whose  heart  and  soul 
not  only,  but  whose  personal  services  also  were  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  our  country  in  the  trying  times  of  Civil  War.  This  self-forgetful 
woman  volunteered  her  aid  in  whatever  capacity  it  might  be  of  most 
value.  In  the  hospital,  on  the  field,  in  camp,  at  the  War  Department, 
she  labored  in  the  interests  of  the  men  of  Maine.  In  her  varied  serv¬ 
ices,  she  came  into  correspondence  with  families  of  hundreds  of  the 
soldiers  of  Maine.  She  learned  that  many  a  sick  or  wounded  soldier 
came  back  to  his  State  only  to  die,  leaving  behind  him  a  family  of  little 
ones,  to  whom  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  and  by  the  Na¬ 
tion  was  insufficient  to  support  them. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  over,  she  returned  to  her  home  and  at  once 
took  up  the  work  of  providing  for  the  needy  children  of  men  who  had 
given  all  they  had  for  the  honor  of  Maine  and  the  salvation  of  the  Union. 
The  people  of  the  State  responded  nobly  to  her  urgent  appeals.  Soon 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  foundation  of  the  asylum  was  realized,  and 
then  came  into  existence  a  home  for  the  children  of  men  whose  own 
homes  and  whose  lives  even  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  Union  s  integ¬ 
rity.  The  woman  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  foundation  was 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sampson,  wife  of  Colonel  Charles  A.  L.  Sampson,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Third  Maine  Regiment  of  Infantry.  In  brief  this  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  creation  of  the  Home.  Mrs.  Sampson  sleeps  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington  among  the  honored  dead,  and  the  home  she 
founded  bears  silent  testimony  that  simple  acts  of  kindness  are  the 
deeds  that  live. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  institution  was  established  appears  still 
to  warrant  the  continued  care  of  the  State  and  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  the  bounty  so  directed.  Before  admitting  children  to  the  institution 
a  thorough  investigation  is  made,  and  the  application  blanks  pioperly 
executed  and  passed  on  before  the  child  is  admitted,  and  a  final  ex¬ 
amination,  if  necessary,  by  the  house  physician,  Dr.  S.  S.  Mullin.  Only 
a  few  of  the  children  are  taken  into  custody  before  being  admitted,  for 
there  is  always  that  possibility  of  returning  them  to  their  former  homes 
whenever  conditions  will  permit.  One  of  our  most  important  duties 
is  the  choosing  of  the  right  kind  of  home  for  the  particular  boy  or  girl 

_ the  home  that  will  most  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual ;  this 

means  a  careful  investigation.  Family  child-placing  demands  high- 
grade  social  service  and  most  thoughtful  investigation  and  follow-up 
supervision.  The  institution  does  not  employ  a  social  worker,  but  the 
social  workers  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  are  always  willing  to  investigate  any  of  the  cases.  They  visit 
the  children  who  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes  and  report  condi- 
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tions  as  they  find  them.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  those  in  the  more 
immediate  management  of  the  asylum  to  preserve  as  largely  as  possible 
the  spirit  of  the  home. 

The  home  itself  is  a  large  spacious  mansion  house,  built  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  most  delightfully  situated  on  high  ground  and 
surrounded  by  about  five  acres  of  land,  neatly  laid  out  in  well-kept 
lawns  and  flower  beds,  and  including  a  well-planned  vegetable  garden. 
The  board  of  trustees,  serving  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927, 
consisted  of:  President,  Major  William  R.  Kimball;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Dr.  S.  S.  Mullin;  Mayor  Charles  Cahill,  John  Shaw,  Miss  Harriot 
Ledyard,  Mrs.  James  Bimson  and  Mrs.  John  Mclnnes. 

Community  Trust  for  Public  Bequests — It  has  come  to  be  definitely 
realized  by  institutions  that  are  beneficiaries  under  wills  that  the  flexi¬ 
bility  feature  is  most  desirable  and  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  every 
testament  that  contains  public  bequests,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  testator’s  intent. 

The  Maine  Charity  Foundation,  based  upon  the  original  plan  which 
was  developed  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1917,  is  so  designed  to  aid  public- 
spirited  Maine  citizens  that  the  money  which  they  might  wish  to  leave 
for  public  purposes  may  not  in  the  course  of  time  and  progress  become 
unavailable  from  too  rigid  and  specific  bequests.  Roland  E.  Clark, 
vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  of  Portland,  pointed  out 
that  the  old  way  of  leaving  money  failed  to  provide  for  exigencies  of 
the  future  in  its  naming  of  specific  beneficiaries  and  often  led  to  failure 
of  intent  of  the  bequest,  while  the  Foundation  plan  is  adaptable  to  any 
public  cause  which  the  board  may  deem  worthy.  Thus  the  danger  that 
bequests  fall  into  disuse  is  done  away  with. 

“Briefly,”  said  Mr.  Clark,  “  a  community  trust  is  a  flexible  plan  for 
the  conservation  and  administration  by  a  trustee  of  endowment  funds 
received  from  various  sources,  to  be  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
according  to  the  discretion  of  a  committee  representative  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  means  by  which  a  man  may  leave  money 
to  be  usefully  administered  after  his  death,  without  his  attempting  to 
boss  the  job  from  the  grave.  The  aim  is  to  lessen  the  evil  of  the  Dead 
Hand  by  making  property  dedicated  to  a  specific  charitable  purpose 
available  for  other  uses  when  the  one  designated  by  the  donor  becomes 
harmful  or  obsolete.  The  idea  rests  on  the  sensible  theory  that  the 
charitable  problems  of  each  generation  may  better  be  solved  by  the  best 
minds  of  these  generations  than  by  those  of  the  past.  The  property  of 
the  world  belongs  to  the  living  rather  than  to  the  dead.” 

The  Maine  Charity  Foundation  was  created  by  a  declaration  of 
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trust  executed  by  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Portland,  as  trustee 
on  December  1,  1921.  The  trustees  will  forever  hold  in  trust  in  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Maine  Charity  Foundation  such  gifts  of  money  or 
property  as  may  be  made  to  it  as  trustee,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to 
charitable  and  educational  purposes  within  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
income  of  the  invested  portion  of  the  Foundation,  together  with  any 
amounts  received  for  present  distribution  and  not  for  investment,  is 
to  be  distributed  annually  among  such  particular  charitable  objects  and 
purposes  within  the  State  of  Maine,  including  charitable  organizations 
and  corporations,  as  a  committee  of  seven  citizens  believe  to  be  most 
deserving  of  assistance.  This  committee  is  to  consist  of  men  and 
women  who  are  informed  concerning  the  charitable  needs  of  the  State. 
No  holder  or  seeker  of  political  office  can  be  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  nor  shall  more  than  two  persons  of  the  same  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  or  sect  be  eligible  to  membership.  No  member  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services.  The  committee  will  be  selected  as  follows . 
One  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  one 
by  the  senior  or  presiding  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Couit 
for  the  District  of  Maine,  one  by  the  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County 
of  Cumberland  in  said  State  of  Maine,  one  by  the  Judge  of  Probate  for 
the  County  of  York  in  said  State  of  Maine  and  three  by  the  trustee. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum,  or  Children’s  Home — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  charitable  institutions  functioning  within  the  State 
is  the  century-old  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  or  the  Children’s  Home, 
as  it  has  latterly  been  known  since  the  style  was  changed  upon  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  boys  in  1891.  On  Free  Street,  Portland,  then  (1827),  lived 
Mrs.  Woodbury  Storer.  She  enlisted  friends  and  at  a  meeting  in  one  of 
the  homes— called  to  devise  some  means  for  caring  for  little  ones— the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  was  started  and  was  incorporated  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1828,  by  Sally  M.  Sweet,  Thankful  Hussey,  Mary  B.  Storer, 
Charlotte  Andrews,  Mary  Radford,  Mary  B.  Merrill,  Elizabeth  L.  Fox, 
'Elizabeth  G.  Atwood,  Susan  Richardson,  Nancy  Cushman,  Marcia  Hill, 
Lois  M.  Dame,  Alice  Illsley,  Susan  F.  Wood,  Eliza  L.  Goodard. 

Mrs.  Storer  was  the  secretary  of  the  asylum  board  during  her  en¬ 
tire  life.  Her  own  heart  and  home  had  welcomed  an  orphan  niece, 
and  there  little  Abby  Barrett  grew,  and  developed  the  interest  in  her 
adopted  mother’s  work  among  the  little  ones  and  she  also  carried  on 
as  secretary  during  a  long  life.  To  name  the  successors  of  these  women 
would  be  to  call  a  roster  of  Portland  families.  Due  to  Hon.  James  P. 
Baxter’s  influence  a  sum  from  the  Joseph  Walker  fund  was  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  a  summer  home  for  the  children  on  Chebeague  Is- 
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land.  Economy  of  money  and  labor  made  it  advisable  to  give  this  up 
and  now  the  home  is  located  at  No.  147  Pleasant  Avenue,  the  State  Street 
Home  having  been  sold. 

This  work  has  been  going  on  more  than  one  hundred  years  without 
State  aid — save  in  the  case  of  a  soldier’s  children — supported  by  a  small 
regular  income,  by  the  board  of  some  children  where  relatives  can  con¬ 
tribute  a  little  and  by  the  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  society. 

Since  1891  a  few  young  boys  have  also  been  cared  for  and  the  name 
of  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  was  changed  to  the  more  inclusive  and 
tender  one,  the  Children’s  Home. 

The  present  (1928)  officers  of  the  board  are:  Mrs.  Norton  Q.  Pope, 
president;  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Payson,  first  vice-president;  Miss  Alice  East¬ 
man,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Colesworthy,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Scott  Wilson,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  William  E.  Wing,  corresponding 
secretary;  Frederic  C.  Cushing,  Henry  Lewis,  Harold  C.  Payson,  fi¬ 
nancial  advisory  board;  Sidney  St.  F.  Thaxter,  legal  adviser;  Miss  Mar¬ 
ian  H.  Staples,  superintendent. 

The  Salvation  Army — Seeking  the  reclamation  of  souls,  as  well  as 
applying  material  remedy  for  the  low  estate  into  which  many  of  the 
world’s  unfortunates  have  fallen,  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  State  of 
Maine  has  been  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor  and  needy,  pointing 
them  the  way  to  better  living  in  this  sphere  and  to  a  bright  hope  in 
the  complete  redemption  of  mankind,  for  more  than  forty-five  years. 
It  is  eminently  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter 
shall  have  been  reached  through  an  account— all  too  brief  for  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance  of  the  work — of  the  splendid  service  rendered 
by  the  Army  in  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

The  Salvation  Army,  in  Maine,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Union  Hall, 
Bangor.  Thus  for  more  than  forty-six  years  the  Army  has  faithfully 
served  the  different  communities  where  it  has  conducted  its  labors 
throughout  the  State.  During  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  ending  in 
1928,  the  Army  has  occupied  its  own  homes,  with  the  result  that  the 
work  has  grown  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  this  respect  that  of  obtaining  proper  facilities  for  doing  the 
work— has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  work  of  the  Army  in  Maine 
has  endeared  it  to  the  people  of  the  entire  State.  They  rightly  feel  that 
this  work  is  so  far-reaching  and  extremely  important,  they  could  not 
well  do  without  it.  Statistics  furnished  in  connection  with  launching 
a  State-wide  campaign  in  1925,  to  raise  $175,000  to  provide  for  running 
expenses,  are  of  interest  as  carrying  their  own  appeal  in  this  splen¬ 
didly  functioning,  soul-winning,  character-building  organization:  7,842 
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open  air  and  indoor  meetings  held ;  536,284  persons  attended  these 
meetings;  1,181  converts  obtained;  15,995  needy  persons  assisted  with 
groceries,  clothing,  shoes,  fuel,  rent  transportation,  etc. ;  502  poor  chil¬ 
dren  given  summer  vacations  at  Christmas  Cove  Camp ;  4,844  homeless 
men  and  women  provided  with  lodgings  and  meals ;  100  persons  pro¬ 
vided  with  employment ;  96  visits  made  to  the  prisons  of  the  State ; 
5,926  prisoners  attended  these  meetings ;  83  prisoners  rendered  special 
help  at  various  times;  7,500  provided  with  Christmas  dinners  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys;  many  thousand  copies  of  the  “War  Cry”  and  other  printed 
matter  distributed  among  the  prisoners;  The  Missing  Friends’  Bureau 
constantly  sought  to  bring  missing  members  of  families  and  friends  to¬ 
gether,  and  succeeded  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases ;  the  Evangel¬ 
ine  Booth  Women’s  Home  in  Boston  cared  for  all  fallen  girls  from 
Maine,  who  applied  for  help,  or  who  were  discovered  by  the  workers ; 
the  Poor  Man’s  Hospital  in  Boston  cared  for  the  sick  poor  of  Maine 
who  applied  for  treatment. 

With  its  trained  forces  and  equipment  in  the  chief  centers  of  the 
State,  the  Army  is  also  always  ready  to  promptly  administer  to  the  poor 
and  needy  in  times  of  stress,  such  as  floods,  fires  or  disasters  of  any 
kind. 

In  1928  the  total  enrolment  in  the  Army,  in  Maine,  was  1,392.  The 
Home  League  members  totaled  332.  This  is  a  society  of  Salvation 
Army  women  and  friends  who  meet  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
making  garments  for  the  poor  and  needy.  The  Band  of  Love  mem¬ 
bers  number  1,165,  and  the  Young  People’s  Legion  members  total  864. 
This  latter  organization  is  similar  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

In  the  Corps  Cadets  there  are  221  members.  This  is  an  organization 
of  young  people,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  eighteen,  who  are  given  a 
course  of  training  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  Salvation  Army  officer- 
ship.  Then  there  is  an  Anti-smoking  League  having  1,004  members. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  this 
State  was  the  securing  of  a  camp  for  undernourished  boys  and  girls  at 
Christmas  Cove,  where  something  like  one  thousand  children  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  are  taken  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Army  establishment  embraces  thirteen  corps,  one  social  in¬ 
stitution,  two  hotels,  and  ten  of  the  thirteen  corps  are  housed  m  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  property.  The  oldest  corps  is  located  in  at  Bangoi,  and 
was  opened  on  March  7,  1882. 

Among  the  many  people  of  importance  who  have  the  mission  of  the 
Army  on  their  heart,  and  are  giving  it  their  moral  and  financial  supL 
port,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following:  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
famous  artist  of  New  York  and  Dark  Harbor,  who  is  honorary  chair- 
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man  of  the  Maine  State  Committee;  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hichborn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Granite  Bank  of  Augusta,  and  State  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Maine  State  Committee.  Mr.  Hichborn  has  been  actively 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  for  many  years  and  is 
known  everywhere  as  one  of  Maine’s  most  useful  citizens;  Carl  A. 
Weber,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland  and  president  of  the 
Maine  Bankers’  Association.  Mr.  Weber  is  State  treasurer  of  the  Maine 
State  Committee;  Hon.  R.  O.  Brewster,  former  Governor  of  Maine, 
who  heartily  indorses  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  his  State; 
Guy  P.  Gannett,  of  Portland  and  Augusta,  nationally  known  publisher, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Maine  State  Com¬ 
mittee  and  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Army ;  S.  A.  Miles,  who  has 
turned  over  his  beautiful  home  at  Christmas  Cove,  Maine,  to  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  the  entire  State;  Major 
J.  N.  Waldron,  commanding  the  Salvation  Army  forces  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  with  headquarters  at  Portland;  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Miles,  who 
shares  with  her  husband  the  responsibility  of  Christmas  Cove. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS 

Out  of  those  early  days  of  pioneering  heroism  and  self-sacrifice, 
down  through  the  years  that  have  witnessed  remarkable  increases  in 
the  population,  keeping  step  with  the  march  of  the  forces  for  culture, 
civic  advance  and  material  prosperity,  the  progress  of  religion  in  the 
Pine  Tree  State  has  shared  the  psychological  phenomenon  of  spiritual 
growth  in  America.  And,  in  numerous  notable  instances,  the  state 
of  religion  in  Maine  has  been  the  forerunner  of  national  and  world¬ 
wide  movements  of  vast  importance  and  sustained  impetus  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Maine  has  ever  been  in  the  front  rank  of  her  sister  States  of 
the  Union  in  spiritual  things.  Founded  like  a  rock  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  she  stood  geographically  and  strategically  among  the  initial 
objectives  of  missionary  enterprise  of  those  hardy  souls  who  came  to 
plant  the  cross  of  their  faith  or  the  flag  of  their  sovereign.  Memory 
thrills  as  one  scans  the  pages  illuminated  by  the  brave  deeds  of  those 
hardy  souls  who  labored  against  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles  to 
inculcate  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  it  among  their  own  people,  many  of  whom  had  fled  their  homelands 
primarily  to  find  a  haven  wherein  they  might  worship  God  in  freedom 
and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  .  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  trials  and  persecutions,  the  physical  hardships  and  spiri¬ 
tual  afflictions  of  those  intrepid  spirits  who  blazed  the  trail  of  religion, 
and  of  those  who  essayed  to  follow  in  their  footsteps?  Space  will  not 
allow  of  an  extensive  recounting  of  those  epoch-making  years ;  nor  can 
the  compiler  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface  as  he  takes  the  reader 
down  the  road  of  the  continuity  of  Christian  thought  and  the  progress 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  as  exampled  by  men  of 
Maine  or  evangels  of  the  Gospel  within  her  borders.  In  the  advance, 
as  we  of  the  present  view  it  in  the  clear  light  of  a  proper  perspective, 
there  are  to  be  observed  the  sharp  punctuation  marks  of  the  record  m 
which  the  human  element  only  too  prominently  often  has  played  a 
leading  part;  but  the  trend  has  been  ever  onward  and  upward,  until 
today  religion,  kaleidoscopic  as  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server,  is  a  far  saner,  a  more  helpful  and  soul-satisfying  thing  than  the 

‘Good  old  days”  now  far  agone,  ever  dreamed. 

By  way  of  introduction  of  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  groundwork  of 
religious  progress  in  Maine,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  to  the 
historical  sequence  of  events.  No  thought  has  been  given  to  the  giv- 
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mg  of  weight  to  “seniority  rights” — historical,  numerical,  influential — 
held  by  any  particular  denomination.  By  assuming  and  maintaining 
the  neutral  position  of  the  impartial  narrator  of  facts,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  section  of  the  “History  of  Maine”  will  have  served  its 
purpose  and  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  progress  in  the  which  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  share. 

Planting  “White  Man’s  Religion”— The  first  ambassador  of  the 
“white  man’s  religion,”  of  record  in  Maine,  was  the  Jesuit  Nicholas 
d’Aubri,  who  came  with  Sieur  De  Monts,  friend  and  co-pioneer  of 
Champlain,  the  former  to  establish  his  seignorial  rights  over  all  the 
region  between  Newfoundland  and  Philadelphia.  In  1604,  d’Aubri 
celebrated  mass  at  Ducet  Island — the  first  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  New  England.  A  part  of  the  movement  to  establish  a  French 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  he  regretfully  witnessed  its  failure. 
“Setting  up  of  crosses  and  kidnapping  of  five  natives”  variantly  fea¬ 
tured  the  George  Weymouth  expedition,  which,  in  1605,  “fell  in  with 
an  island  which  he  named  St.  George  Island,”  now  Monhegan.  This 
expedition  succumbed  under  the  weight  of  its  own  iniquity  and  hypoc¬ 
risy.  In  1607,  the  first  religious  service  conducted  by  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  in  New  England  was  held  in  the  Popham  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  River,  with  Rev.  Richard  Seymour,  chaplain  of  the 
Popham  expedition,  so-called,  in  charge.  The  colony  was  abandoned 
in  1608.  In  1613,  the  Catholic  mission  of  St.  Saveur  at  Mt.  Desert  was 
destroyed  by  Captain  Argali,  of  South  Virginia,  and  Lay  Brother  Du 
Thet  was  killed.  Maine  was  then  a  part  of  North  Virginia,  and  Argali 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  French  out  of  his  province.  A 
little  latei  the  Jesuits  are  found  at  Castine.  In  1646  a  French  Catholic 
priest,  Gabrielle  Dreuilettes,  made  his  presence  and  mission  felt  at  the 
Puritan  trading  posts  along  the  Kennebec.  That  same  year  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  mission  among  the  Indians  at  Norridgewock,  and  later 
turned  the  work  over  to  the  Capuchins.  In  1650  he  again  was  at  Nor¬ 
ridgewock.  The  mission  of  his  founding  had  an  existence  of  more  than 
se\enty-five  years.  In  1688  a  progressive  priest  of  the  name  Bigot 
erected  at  Norridgewock  a  beautiful  church,  which  was  improved  and 
still  further  adorned  by  his  successor,  Rasle,  of  noble  blood,  university 
training,  and  high  culture,  who  came  from  a  faculty  position  at  Nismes 
in  1694.  The  Indian  tribe  accepted  him  as  their  spiritual  head.  Forty 
of  them,  surpliced  as  a  choir,  assisted  in  the  church  services.  Rasle 
wrote :  “The  whole  nation  of  the  Abenakis  is  Christian  and  very  zeal¬ 
ous  to  pursue  their  religion.  ’  This  brave  priest’s  work  was  cut  short 
through  the  operation  of  jealous  motives  and  prejudice  of  the  English 
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settlers,  who  set  a  great  price  upon  his  head,  and  never  rested  until  he 
was  laid  low  and  scalped,  in  1724,  when  a  second  expedition  of  the 
English  fell  upon  Norridgewock,  surprised  the  Indians  and  shot  them 
and  their  priest  down.  The  few  survivors  buried  Rasle’s  body  under 
the  ashes  of  the  altar  where  two  days  before  he  had  celebrated  the  mass. 
Then  they  fled  into  Canada,  and  no  Catholic  missions  were  founded  in 
Maine  for  seventy-five  years. 

The  Establishment — The  Episcopal  church  held  sway  in  the  Province 
cf  Maine  for  a  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  the  distinction 
of  being  known  as  the  State  Church.  The  charter  granted  to  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason,  in  1622,  specified  that  religi¬ 
ous  services  be  conducted  according  to  the  order  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  Rev.  William  Morrill  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  the  Episcopal  faith.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Richard  Gibson,  who  was  summoned  to  court  on  the  charge  of  being 
bound  to  the  practices  of  the  “hierarchy  of  England.”  He  served  at 
Richmond  Island  three  years,  and  was  followed  by  Robert  Jordan. 
On  the  latter’s  refusal  to  cease  from  the  performance  of  ministerial 
functions,  his  house  was  burned  by  Indians  in  King  Philip  s  War,  and 
he  and  his  family  took  refuge  in  New  Hampshire.  For  eighty  years 
thereafter  there  was  no  Episcopalian  activity  in  Maine. 

Coming  of  the  Puritans  —  The  Puritan  movement  of  Massachusetts 
overflowed  into  Maine,  when  Thomas  Jenner,  the  first  minister  of  that 
communion  to  officiate  in  the  Province,  began  to  hold  services  at  Saco, 
where  he  served  about  two  years.  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  classmate 
and  friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  who  had  been  expelled  from  Bos 
ton  for  sharing  the  opinions  of  his  sister-in-law,  Anne  Hutchinson, 
bought  of  Thomas  Gorges  the  town  of  Wells,  founded  a  church,  and 
preached  there  until  his  return  to  England  in  1647.  In  1673,  or  earlier, 
the  first  Puritan  church  in  Maine  was  formed  at  York,  where  Rev. 
Shubael  Drummer  was  pastor,  and  formerly  supply,  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  killed  in  1692  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  help  repel  an 

attack  by  Indians. 

The  “Children  of  the  Light” — Friends — followers  of  George  Fox, 
had  a  most  tragic  time  in  the  establishment  of  their  faith  in  Maine. 
The  Puritans  abhorred  them  and  their  doctrine  of  being  led  by  a  sup¬ 
ernatural  light.”  Following  persecution  and  executions  of  four  Quak¬ 
ers  in  Boston,  the  imprisonment  of  three  others  and  the  burning  of 
their  books,  concluding  with  the  whipping  of  three  women  at  the  cart  s 
tails  through  three  towns,  there  were  no  meetings  of  Quakers  recoide 
in  Maine  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
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Baptists  Self-Exiled — In  1682,  William  Screven  and  Humphrey 
Churchwood,  with  others  at  Kittery,  attempted  to  establish  a  Baptist 
Church  there.  Screven  was  summoned  into  court  for  defying  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  rule,  was  fine  and  imprisoned,  and  on  his  release  was 
forbidden  to  preach,  though  ordained,  anywhere  in  the  province  or  to 
hold  private  religious  exercises  in  his  own  house  even,  “upon  the  Lord’s 
Days.”  Screven  was  not  amenable  to  the  order  of  the  court,  and  again 
was  arrested,  whereupon  he  promised  the  presiding  judge  that  he  would 
depart  from  the  province.  Persecution  followed  recognition  of  a  Bap¬ 
tist  church  organization  at  Kittery  in  the  early  fall  of  1682.  Deeming 
themselves  exiles  for  their  faith,  Screven  and  his  church  associates 
founded,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
the  South.  The  beginning  of  the  powerful  Baptist  movement  in  the 
Southern  States  was  with  the  little  Baptist  church  at  Kittery,  whose 
members  had  self-exiled  themselves  for  conscience’  sake.  Chaplain 
Hezekiah  Smith,  of  Haverhill,  who  nearly  a  century  later  founded  the 
first  permanent  Baptist  church  in  Maine,  was  licensed  by  the  church 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  William  Screven  founded. 

“Standing  Order”  only  Survives — The  only  churches  in  Maine  that  sur¬ 
vived  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  of  the  Standing  Order. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Puritan  system  advanced  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  1700 
York  became  a  regular  parish;  the  church  at  Berwick  was  formed  in 
1702.  March  8,  1727,  a  church  was  organized  at  Portland.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Congregationalists  held  the  re¬ 
ligious  sway  in  Maine.  But  many  of  the  early  town  ministers  were  not 
Congregationalists,  but  Presbyterians.  Their  preachers  were  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  in  1729  a  colony  of  Presbyterians  was 
planted  in  Maine  by  Robert  Rutherford,  who  preached  at  Bristol,  Pema- 
quid  and  Brunswick,  from  1735  to  1742.  Presbyterian  churches  were 
gathered  at  Georgetown,  New  Castle,  Brunswick,  Boothbay,  Bristol, 
Topsham,  Warren,  Gray,  Canaan  and  Turner  by  an  able  ministry,  but 
they  gradually  became  Congregational  or  dwindled  away,  and  in  1820 
there  was  not  a  Presbyterian  church  left  in  Maine. 

In  1730  the  Friends  established  a  meeting  at  Kittery,  in  1743  one 
at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  and  before  1800  meetings  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Berwick,  Harpswell,  Durham,  Windham,  Vassalboro,  Fairfield, 
Limington,  Winthrop,  Green,  Leeds,  Lewiston,  Bristol,  Sidney,  Gor¬ 
ham,  2d  Vassalboro,  Dresden  and  Scarborough. 

In  1770  the  Episcopalians  petitioned  to  be  relieved  of  taxes  for  the 
Standing  Order.  This  was  refused,  but  it  was  granted  in  1772.  St. 
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Paul’s  Church,  Falmouth,  was  burned  when  the  British  burned  Port¬ 
land,  October  18,  1775,  and  another  building  for  services  was  not 
erected  until  1787.  One  of  the  most  influential  parishes  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  denomination  in  Maine,  now  known  as  Christ  Church,  was  founded 
in  1771.  In  1800  there  were  but  two  Episcopal  churches  in  the  State. 

Famous  Hezekiah  Smith — The  Baptists  revived  in  Maine  in  1767. 
The  famous  Hezekiah  Smith,  a  friend  of  Washington  and  later  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  preached  at  Berwick  on  a  missionary 
tour  through  New  Hampshire  to  Maine.  He  journeyed  as  far  as  Fal¬ 
mouth,  preaching  in  a  number  of  towns  en  route  and  baptizing  ten  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  received  into  the  church  at  Haverhill.  He  organized  a 
church  at  Gorham  in  1768,  and  its  members  were  sued  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  town  minister.  The  Baptists  con¬ 
tinued  to  wage  their  campaign  for  religious  liberty,  and  the  Standing 
Order  (Puritan)  foresaw  the  overthrow  of  their  system.  In  1768  Mr. 
Smith  organized  a  church  in  Berwick  (North),  which  is  the  oldest  ex¬ 
isting  Baptist  church  in  Maine.  A  missionary  movement  succeeded  in 
the  founding  of  many  Baptist  churches,  and  at  the  close  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  there  were  forty-two  Baptist  churches,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  2186,  in  the  Maine  District.  The  movement  spread  to  destitute 
fields  and  scattered  settlements  of  the  State.  This  movement  headed 
up  in  a  Missionary  Society,  formed  in  1804.  The  first  missionary  was 
Rev.  John  Tripp,  of  Hebron,  who  started  on  his  journey  eastward  early 
in  1801. 

Methodism  Planted  by  Lee— Jesse  Lee,  the  apostle  or  missionary  of 
New  England  Methodism,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  a  preacher  at  eighteen, 
and  a  companion  of  Asbury,  first  Bishop  of  Methodism  in  America, 
fresh  from  his  open-air  services  in  Boston,  came  to  Maine  and  preached 
the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  this  State  at  the  home  of  Elisha  Ayer,  in 
Saco,  September  10,  1793.  In  the  same  month  he  preached  in  Portland. 
He  constituted  all  Maine  as  the  Readfield  Circuit,  and  in  1794  Philip 
Wager  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  that  circuit.  The  first  Meth¬ 
odist  class  was  formed  at  Monmouth*  November  1,  1794.  In  1798  the 
New  England  Conference  met  at  Readfield,  in  and  about  the  first  Meth¬ 
odist  meeting-house  in  Maine,  which  was  dedicated  November  17,  1794, 
with  Bishop  Asbury  presiding,  in  the  presence  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  The  plan  for  the  delegated  General  Conference  was  drafted 
by  Joshua  Soule  in  1808,  while  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Kennebec 
District.  Later  he  founded  the  “Methodist  Review,”  and  in  1824  was 
elected  bishop.  The  presiding  elder  who  sought  to  plant  a  Methodist 
church  in  Castine  w.as  drummed  out  of  town.  In  1820,  when  Maine 
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became  a  State,  there  were  three  districts  with  presiding  elders,  twenty- 
seven  circuits,  thirty-two  traveling  preachers,  and  6017  members. 

In  1797,  Jean  Lefebvre  de  Cheverus,  afterward  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Boston,  was  at  Damariscotta,  and  held  services  in  the  barn  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cottrill,  and  ministered  to  other  Roman  Catholic  families,  this 
movement  crystallizing  in  the  erection  at  New  Castle  the  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  church  now  standing  in  Maine,  de  Cheverus  also  carried  his 
mission  to  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Indians. 

Appearing  of  Universalism — Universalism  appeared  in  Maine  in  1799, 
gaining  its  first  foothold  at  New  Gloucester,  peopled  by  families  of  that 
faith  from  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  In  1802  a  parish  was  organized 
to  include  Gray,  Norway,  New  Gloucester  and  Falmouth,  with  Thomas 
Barnes,  from  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  who  located  at  Poland,  as  the 
minister  in  charge.  Livermore,  Turner,  Danville  and  Freeport  later 
were  brought  into  this  fold.  The  Eastern  Association  of  Universalist 
Churches  was  formed.  Sylvanus  Cobb  entered  upon  his  ministry  at 
Waterville  in  1821,  and  in  1826  he  organized  there  the  first  Universalist 
church  in  Maine.  In  1828  the  State  Convention  became  the  successor 
of  the  Eastern  Association. 

Baptists  and  “Frees”  Unite — The  Free  Baptists,  under  the  ministry  of 
Benjamin  Randall,  had  its  origin  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  whence 
he  traveled  as  an  evangelist  through  a  large  part  of  Maine,  organizing- 
many  churches.  For  fifty  years  the  denomination  did  not  have  a  min- 
istei  who  received  a  stated  salary  that  would  enable  him  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  ministry.  Bates  College  and  Maine  Central  Institute, 
one  of  the  best  academies  in  the  State,  were  established  by  the  Free 
Baptists.  In  18o4  a  State  Mission  Society  was  organized.  Strong 
churches  were  established  in  Augusta,  Bath,  Portland,  Bangor,  Lew¬ 
iston,  Saco  and  Biddeford.  The  first  missionary  of  the  General  Home 
Mission  Society  was  Rev.  George  E.  Knowlton,  of  Maine.  Storer 
College  was  named  for  John  Storer,  of  Maine,  who  subscribed  $10,000 
toward  its  establishment.  Eventually  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Baptists  and  the  Free  Baptists  disappeared,  and  in  1915  the  Free 
Baptists  became  a  part  of  the  United  Baptist  Convention  of  Maine. 
This  was  the  first  example  in  the  United  States  of  the  union  of  two 
great  denominations. 

Congi  egational  Stronghold — During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Con- 
gregationalists  built  up  a  strong,  conservative,  intellectual  church.  Its 
ministeis  were  highly  educated  and  able.  They  were  instrumental  in 
founding  Bowdoin  College.  Their  Missionary  Society  was  formed  in 
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1807.  Small  churches,  organized  in  the  destitute  fields,  were  strength¬ 
ened.  The  first  graduate  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  Eph¬ 
raim  Abbott,  became  the  missionary  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society 
in  the  Passamaquoddy  region.  The  Congregational  church  founded 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1814.  There  are  now  fifteen  Congre¬ 
gational  Conferences  in  Maine,  and  the  denomination  is  a  typical  ex¬ 
pression  of  modern  religious  life  in  this  State. 

The  first  Unitarian  church  in  Maine  was  formed  in  1786  by  Thomas 
Oxnard  at  Portland.  The  denomination  has  never  been  large.  Col¬ 
onel  Vaughan,  of  Hallowell,  was  called  the  “Bulwark  of  Unitarianism 
in  America.”  Dr.  Sheldon,  after  his  presidency  of  Waterville  College, 
became  the  founder  of  Unitarian  churches  in  Bath  and  Waterville.  The 
Maine  Unitarian  Association  was  organized  at  Saco  in  1878.  It  in¬ 
cludes  twenty-seven  churches,  and  its  president  is  Chief  Justice  Leslie 
C.  Cornish. 

After  Statehood  was  granted  to  Maine,  the  Baptists  thrived  even 
more  prosperously,  numerically  and  in  service,  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Province.  In  1818  they  had  founded  the  Maine  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution,  which  in  1820  (Statehood  year)  became  Waterville  College. 
Boardman,  first  graduate  of  Waterville,  became  the  Apostle  to  the 
Karens.  The  Baptists  continued  to  form  new  churches  and  associa¬ 
tions.  There  were  notable  revivals  in  1843  and  1858,  which  brought 
large  additions  to  the  churches.  In  1867  the  two  missionary  organiza¬ 
tions  were  combined  in  the  Maine  Baptist  Missionaiy  Convention. 
Munificent  and  small  gifts  in  large  numbers  furnished  the  movement 
with  financial  resources,  augmented  by  great  spiritual  and  missionary 
zeal.  The  United  Baptist  Convention  of  Maine  is  the  representative 
of  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  members,  gathered  in  more  than 
four  hundred  churches  and  seventeen  associations.  The  exiled  church 
has  become  the  largest  Protestant  denomination  in  the  State.  .  .  . 

Statistics — Space  will  not  permit  of  further  extended  introduction 
to  Maine’s  religious  progress,  since  much  in  detail  is  to  be  made  a  part 
of  this  chapter  ere  it  is  concluded.  Statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  communion  give:  Churches,  143;  chapels,  29;  priests,  143, 
college  for  boys,  1 ;  academies  for  girls,  11 ;  orphan  asylums,  7;  parochial 
schools,  47,  with  attendance,  14,637;  Home  for  Aged  Women,  1; 
Schools  for  Indian  Children,  3;  Roman  Catholic  population,  131,638. 

Among  the  smaller  organizations  are  the  Advent  Christian  Chuich, 
with  84  churches,  75  ministers  and  2500  members;  Friends,  with  23 
meeting  houses,  1800  members,  and  an  impoitant  school,  Oak  Gio\e 
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Seminary;  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  8  ministers,  18  churches,  and  811 
members;  Christian  Church,  3600  members  and  35  ministers;  Disciples,  7 
churches,  500  members;  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian)  churches, 
3;  members,  131;  Evangelical  Lutheran,  7  churches,  6  ministers,  1445 
members;  “Church  of  God,”  12  churches,  16  ministers,  250  members; 
Presbyterian,  3  churches,  3  ministers,  503  members;  Christian  Science 
Church,  began  its  work  in  Maine  in  1892. 

Bible  Society  Founded  in  1809 — The  Bible  Society  of  Maine  was 
founded  in  1809.  Fifty  languages  are  spoken  in  the  State,  and  in  each 
of  these  the  society  has  a  Bible.  The  distribution  of  Bibles  has  aver¬ 
aged  ten  thousand  annually  for  many  years. 

The  Maine  State  Sunday  School  Association  was  formed  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  September  14,  1869.  It  has  since  grown  to  include  sixteen  county 
organizations,  which  hold  annual  conventions,  1200  Sunday  schools, 
12,000  officers  and  teachers ;  and  more  than  100,000  scholars  are  af¬ 
filiated  with  State  Association. 

The  “Christian  Mirror”  was  established  by  the  Congregationalists  in 
Portland  in  1824.  It  was  finally  sold  to  the  “Congregationalist.” 
“Zion’s  Advocate”  was  established  in  1828  as  the  organ  of  the  Baptists, 
and  so  continues,  having  survived  all  the  State  denominational  week¬ 
lies  of  New  England.  The  “Morning  Star”  was  the  index  of  the  Free 
Baptists.  The  “Wesleyan  Journal”  had  a  variegated  career  of  ten 
years  and  was  taken  over  by  “Zion’s  Herald.”  The  Universalists  had 
their  “Gospel  Banner,”  and  the  Episcopalians  their  “North  East.”  “Con¬ 
gregationalism  in  Maine”  is  a  bi-monthly  issue.  The  “Catholic  Opinion” 
was  once  published  in  Lewiston. 

The  temperance  and  prohibition  movements  gathered  force  in  Maine 
under  the  heroic  leadership  of  Neal  Dow.  The  State  Conference  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Fort  Fairfield,  in  1896,  firmly  resolved 
to  work  and  pray  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Other  de¬ 
nominations  gave  their  indorsement,  and  on  March  29,  1897,  at  Water- 
ville,  the  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine  was  formed.  Maine  was  the 
first  of  the  States  to  organize  such  a  league. 

Cradle  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. — The  globe-girdling  organization  known  as 
the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  had  its  birth  in  the 
mind  of  a  Maine  clergyman,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  paster  of  the  Wil- 
liston  Church  in  Portland,  and  the  first  local  branch  was  formed  there, 
February  2,  1881.  From  that  small  but  vigorous  beginning,  the  move¬ 
ment  has  spread  to  include  more  than  eighty  denominations,  with  unions 
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in  each  of  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  China,  Japan,  India,  South 
Africa,  Brazil,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Burma,  Canada,  Germany, 
Sweden,  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  The  World’s  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1895.  “Wherever  Protestant 
Christianity  is  known,  there  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  born  in 
Maine,  is  known  also.” 

The  first  association  in  Maine  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  at  Portland,  November  9,  1853.  A  Laymen’s 
Conference,  held  in  Portland,  in  1909,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  Department,  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  Boys’  Confer¬ 
ences,  the  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  parent  body,  which  have  now  spread  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Holding  up  the  Feeble  Hands — The  Interdenominational  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Maine,  with  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College,  as  its  first 
president,  grew  out  of  a  movement,  started  as  early  as  1863,  for  the 
uniting  of  feeble  churches  of  evangelical  denominations  in  sustaining 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  Especially  was  it  desired  to  operate  in 
small  communities  which  were  endeavoring  to  support  two  or  more 
weak  churches.  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  united  in  the  plan, 
and  invited  other  denominations  to  join.  A  State  Commission  was 
formed  in  1891,  and  its  constitution  has  since  been  copied  by  seven¬ 
teen  other  States.  The  Interdenominational  Commission  of  Maine  was 
the  first  organization  to  deal  cooperatively  with  the  problems  of  home 
missions  and  denominational  relations. 

United  Baptist  Convention — The  officers  of  the  United  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  of  Maine,  for  1926-27,  were  as  follows:  President,  Rev.  J.  C. 
McDonald,  of  Auburn;  first  vice-president,  O.  R.  Rowe,  of  Rangeley ; 
second  vice-president,  Rev.  A.  D.  Paul,  of  Saco;  recording  secretary, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  of  Waterville;  secretary  of  Board  of  Missionary  co¬ 
operation,  Rev.  E.  C.  Whittemore,  of  Waterville;  executive  secretary, 
Rev.  John  S.  Pendleton,  of  Waterville;  treasurer,  George  M.  Graffam, 
of  Portland.  The  Convention  Board  consisted  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers:  For  one  year — C.  H.  Sturtevant,  Livermore  Falls;  Rev.  L.  A. 
Farrar,  Easton;  Rev.  F.  C.  Hartley,  Houlton ;  Rev.  H.  Bishop,  Bruns¬ 
wick;  J.  K.  Lothrop,  Portland;  Rev.  E.  L.  Sampson,  Jefferson;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Higgins,  East  Wilton;  Rev.  T.  L.  Brindley,  Bluehill;  Rev.  George 
Merriam,  Skowhegan;  E.  C.  Randall,  Rockland;  Rev.  A.  E.  Kingsley, 
Hebron;  Rev.  T.  J.  Ramsdell,  Charleston;  E.  M.  Hamlin,  Milo;  C.  E. 
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Phinney,  Calais;  C.  W.  Corey,  Springvale ;  Mark  Proctor,  Saco;  for 
two  years — C.  D.  Gray,  Lewiston;  H.  A.  Anderson,  Mars  Hill;  M.  D. 
Estes,  Island  Falls;  W.  M.  Mallet,  Topsham;  Rev.  H.  G.  Clark,  South 
Portland;  H.  A.  Clark,  Jefferson;  O.  R.  Rowe,  Rangeley;  Dr.  E.  C. 
Barrett,  Bluehill;  Herbert  Brown,  Fairfield;  R.  A.  L.  Colby,  Gardiner; 
Rev.  H.  S.  Kilburn,  Thomaston;  C.  A.  Mixer,  Rumford;  H.  S.  Ever¬ 
ett,  East  Corinth;  Rev.  S.  A.  Frohock,  Milo;  Rev.  E.  S.  Drew,  Cherry- 
field;  J.  H.  Stevens,  Alfred;  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ogunquit;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Corey  and  Mrs.  Annie  Cobb  Smith. 

The  United  Baptist  Convention  is  the  strongest,  numerically  at  least, 
representative  and  associational  denominational  organization  of  the 
evangelical  faiths  in  Maine.  Through  its  member  churches  it  supports 
various  missionary  and  other  enterprises  of  far-reaching  service  and  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  a  vigorous  supporter  of  education,  especially  those  in¬ 
stitutions  with  which  it  affiliates,  namely:  Colby  College,  Bates  Col¬ 
lege,  Hebron  Academy,  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Maine  Central  In¬ 
stitute,  Ricker  Classical  Institute  and  Higgins  Classical  Institute. 

Maine  Conference  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — The  Maine  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  serving  in  1927,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows :  President,  Bishop  William  O.  Shepard,  D.  D.,  LL.D. ;  secretary, 
Albert  I.  Oliver,  Auburn ;  assistant  secretaries,  Charles  F.  Smith,  Er¬ 
nest  W.  Robinson,  Louis  S.  Staples;  conference  historian,  William 
Wood;  historical  secretary,  Charles  F.  Smith,  Milo;  New  England  His¬ 
torical  Society,  J.  H.  Roberts,  William  Wood;  railroad  secretary,  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Ross,  Milltown ;  necrology  secretary,  Charles  W.  Lowell,  Lis¬ 
bon  Falls;  statistician,  F.  Leon  Littlefield,  Bath;  assistant  statisticians, 
W.  T.  Bennett,  Forest  F.  Fowle,  Joseph  C.  Bearse,  Percy  Bent,  Merle 
S.  Conant,  Herbert  F.  Aldrich,  Charles  S.  Mitchell;  treasurer,  Trelawney 
C.  Chapman,  Fairfield;  assistant  treasurers,  Chester  B.  Oliver,  Charles 
Parkin,  W.  H.  Stewart,  Chauncey  D.  Wentworth,  John  G.  P.  Sher- 
bourne,  Fergus  Lee,  Elwin  L.  Wilson;  auditor,  John  Dunstan;  triers 
of  appeals,  John  M.  Atrers,  Dwight  F.  Faulkner,  E.  A.  P.  Jones,  F. 
Ernest  Smith,  William  Wood;  alternates,  Alison  J.  Hayes,  Wilbur 
F.  Berry;  board  of  trustees:  Class  of  1928,  David  B.  Holt,  Albert  I. 
Oliver,  Arthur  A.  Callaghan;  Class  of  1929,  Frank  H.  Hall,  Albert 
E.  Luce,  Carl  N.  Garland;  Class  of  1931,  Charles  F.  Smith,  Herbert 
L.  Nichols,  John  Dunstan.  Officers:  President,  David  B.  Holt;  sec¬ 
retary,  Albert  I.  Oliver;  treasurer,  Charles  F.  Smith;  auditor,  Albert 
E.  Luce;  finance  committee,  Charles  F.  Smith,  Albert  I.  Oliver,  Albert 
E.  Luce,  Arthur  A.  Callaghan. 


Statistician’s  Report — Recapitulation,  Maine  Conference,  for  1927 

MINISTERIAL  SUPPORT  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 

Support  Support  of  Prepara- 

Support  of  of  Conference  tory 

Support  of  Pastor  Dist.  Supt.  Bishops  Claimants  Baptisms  Memb’sp.  Full  Membership 
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Oldest  Methodist  Church  in  Maine — An  event  of  interest  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  Methodists  took  place  at  East  Readfield,  September  2,  1927, 
when  in  the  old  church  that  has  stood  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years,  appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  a  bronze  marker  upon  a  great  boulder  near  the  church 
building.  Upon  this  tablet,  which  measures  sixteen  by  twenty-four 
inches,  are  these  words : 

The  First  Methodist  Meeting  House  in 
Maine 

Built  in  1794 

Dedicated  by  Jesse  Lee,  June  21,  1795 

Francis  Asbury  Held  the  New  England 
Conference  Here 
August  29,  1798 

Except  the  Lord  Build  the  House,  They 

Labor  in  Vain  That  Build  It.  Ps.  127:1. 

The  old  East  Readfield  Church  has  a  remarkable  history.  It  was 
the  first  Methodist  meeting-house  built  in  Maine.  Within  its  walls  the 
New  England  Conference  met  for  the  first  time  within  the  bounds  of 
Maine.  Here,  too,  the  first  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  Maine 
Methodists  took  place,  and  the  first  quarterly  meeting  ever  held  in 
Maine  was  convened. 

Today,  the  old  building  is  well  preserved,  and  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
blessing  to  the  loyal  people  who  now  worship  there.  And  the  tablet, 
erected  by  the  gifts  of  preachers  and  other  outside  friends  as  well  as 
of  the  present  members  of  the  church  and  the  residents  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  will  tell  to  all  who  pass  that  Methodism  has  at  East  Read- 
field  one  of  its  most  historic  and  sacred  spots  in  all  the  country. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maine — The  officers  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  1927  were  as  follows : 
Bishop  and  president  of  the  convention,  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Brewster, 
D.  D.,  Portland;  secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  Thomas  Stray,  Brunswick, 
assistant  secretaries,  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Hayden,  Camden,  Rev.  Rush  W.  D. 
Smith,  Hallowell ;  registrar,  Rev.  Canon  Ernest  A.  Pressey,  Woo 
fords;  treasurer,  Charles  Bailey  Clarke,  Portland;  diocesan  librarian, 
Rev.  Kirby  Webster,  Portland.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  •  Rev.  Canon  Ernest  A.  Pressey,  Woodfords,  president;  Kenneth 
C  M  Sills  Rev.  Charles  M.  Tubbs,  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Stray,  Henry  v.  B. 
Nash,  secretary;  John  F.  A.  Merrill.  Examining  chaplains:  Rev. 
George  C.  DeMott,  Rev.  William  E.  Patterson,  Rev.  Canon  E.  A.  Pres- 
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sey,  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Glasier.  The  Diocesan  Council,  for  1927-1928,  was 
as  follows:  President:  Bishop  Brewster,  Very  Rev.  J.  Arthur  Glasier, 
Rev.  Canon  Robert  W.  Plant,  Rev.  Stuart  B.  Purves,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Ralph 
H.  Hayden,  Rev.  Canon  Ernest  A.  Pressey,  Rev.  Arthur  Thomas  Stray, 
Rev.  John  A.  Furrer,  Major  Robert  Hallowed  Gardiner,  Kenneth  C. 
M.  Sills,  Herbert  Payson,  Charles  B.  Clarke,  Frederick  E.  Drake,  Henry 
v.  B.  Nash,  G.  A.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Herbert  Payson,  Mrs.  Harold  Lee 
Berry,  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Adams,  Mrs.  Henry  v.  B. 
Nash,  Miss  Marguerite  Ogden. 

Oldest  Episcopal  Church  in  State  —  The  claim  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Saco  to  be  the  oldest  Protestant  Episcopal  parish  in  Maine  goes  back 
for  authority  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  New  England  colonies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  parish  records,  services  were  held  during  the  year  1636 
at  Saco  by  Rev.  Richard  Gibson,  who  was  followed  six  years  later  by 
Rev.  Robert  Jordan. 

Beginning  as  a  mission  under  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  closely 
united  in  its  succession  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  church 
in  Saco  continued  in  spite  of  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Massachusetts 
laws  until  after  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was  at  that  time  with¬ 
out  a  bishop  and  this  condition  obtained  until  1784,  when  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury  journeyed  to  Aberdeen  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Connecticut  by  the  Scottish  Bishops  non  jurors.  He  was  unable  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  for  to  do  so  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  swear  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  King  of  England. 

Trinity  Church  in  Saco  thus  continued  technically  as  a  mission,  or 
unorganized  parish,  until  1827.  One  hundred  years  ago  in  1827,  the 
Right  Reverend  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  Bishop  of  Eastern  New 
England  and  rector  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  came  to  Saco  at  the  ur¬ 
gent  request  of  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  later  Bishop  of  New  York,  and 
the  congregation^  to  consecrate  the  church. 

Since  Mr.  Potter,  the  rectors  in  the  intervening  century  have  been : 
Samuel  Fuller,  1828,  Norris  M.  Jones,  1829,  Henry  B.  Goodwin,  1830, 
Joseph  Muenscher,  1831,  Stephen  C.  Millet,  1834,  William  Horton,’ 
1835,  Sylvester  Nash,  1840,  Thomas  L.  Randolph,  1842,  Reuben  E.  Tay¬ 
lor,  1844,  Frederick  Gardiner,  1845,  Jonathan  P.  Hammond,  1848, 
George  Slattery,  father  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Massachuetts,  1849, 
Daniel  Cony  Weston,  1853,  Samuel  Cowell,  1854,  Samuel  J.  Evans! 
1862,  William  J.  Alger,  1868,  Edwin  F.  Small,  1874,  Albert  W.  Snyder, 
1886,  Henry  W.  Winkley,  1888,  Herbert  L.  Wood,  1899,  Richard  L. 
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Sloggett,  1902,  Rufus  H.  Jones,  1908,  Thomas  Burgess,  1909,  and  Mr. 
Sloggett,  the  present  incumbent,  again  from  1914  until  the  century  was 
complete. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lapthorn  Sloggett  has  held  the  office  of  rector 
longer  than  any  other  clegyman  in  Saco.  Under  Rev.  Mr.  Sloggett,  as 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  officers  of  the  parish  organization  in 
1927  were  as  follows:  Robert  Oldread,  senior  warden,  Philip  S.  Towle, 
junior  warden,  Frederick  Lavigne,  clerk,  and  William  E.  Cressey, 
treasurer. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends— The  officers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  for  New  England,  in  1927,  were  as  follows: 
Presiding  clerk,  Lindley  M.  Binford,  Portland,  Maine;  recording  clerk, 
Lyra  Trueblood  Wolkins,  Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts;  reading 
clerks,  Emily  M.  Jones,  Leslie  H.  Barrett;  treasurer,  George  G.  Wol¬ 
kins,  Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts;  correspondents,  George  C. 
Herbert,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Lettie  M.  Bailey,  Portland,  Maine; 
clerk  of  yearly  meeting  on  ministry  and  oversight,  Clara  W.  Mum- 
ford,  Portland,  Maine. 

A  meeting-house  for  the  gathering  of  Friends  in  worship  was  built 
in  Otisfield  in  1797,  but  it  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  modern  struc¬ 
ture.  The  meeting-house  in  Casco  was  built  in  1814,  in  which  meetings 
were  held  regularly  on  the  stated  days  at  10  A.  M.  until  1924,  without 
a  resident  minister.  The  house  is  still  in  good  condition. 

Oldest  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  England  St.  Patrick  s  Church 
at  Damariscotta  is  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  church  in  New  England. 
Jean  Lefebvre  de  Cheverus  was  ordained  in  Paris  in  December,  1790, 
at  the  last  public  ordination  in  France  and  fled  in  disguise  to  escape  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  the  third  pastor  at  Damariscotta  Mills. 
A  short  time  later,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Boston,  was  later  re¬ 
called  to  France  and  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Close  upon 
this,  followed  his  elevation  as  a  Cardinal,  and  his  admirers  believed  he 

would  have  become  Pope  had  he  lived. 

The  first  Catholic  church  was  built  at  Newcastle  about  1790.  The 
second  Catholic  church,  St.  Patrick’s,  was  begun  in  1803  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1808. 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Matignon  is  the  first  priest  of  which  there  is  any  rec¬ 
ord,  to  have  officiated  at  Damariscotta.  He  came  there  about  1790  and 
it  was  by  his  request  that  Rev.  Jean  de  Cheverus  came  from  France  to 
Boston.  Rev.  Matignon  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect  having  been  for 
years  a  professor  of  divinity  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  France.  The 
second  priest  who  came  was  Rev.  Romanie,  who  officiated  at  Damans- 
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cotta  at  various  intervals  until  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Jean  Lefebvre  de 
Cheverus  in  1797,  who  had  arrived  in  Boston,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time  after  leaving  France.  The  fourth  priest  at  Damariscotta 
was  Rev.  Dennis  Ryan,  who  had  charge  of  the  Whitefield  parish,  seven¬ 
teen  miles  distant,  and  all  the  later  priests  since  his  time  have  attended 
that  church  as  well  as  Damariscotta.  The  fifth  priest  was  Rev.  O’Reilly, 
who  was  there  but  a  short  time.  The  sixth  pastor  was  Rev.  Currier, 
who  remained  but  a  brief  time  also.  The  seventh  resident  priest  was 
Rev.  Putnam,  who  was  in  charge  from  1850  to  1863.  Rev.  Putnam  was 
a  convert  from  Congregationalism,  his  father,  a  prominent  minister  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  a  man  of  rare  attainments,  and  possessed  a,  profound  and  philo¬ 
sophic  mind.  Following  Rev.  Putnam  was  Rev.  De  Rose,  who  remained 
at  the  parish  but  a  short  while  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  McFall, 
who  also  officiated  but  a  brief  time.  Rev.  John  O’Brien  was  the  next 
pastor,  his  residence  being  Bath.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  James 
Peterson,  who  remained  nearly  two  years.  Rev.  Anthony,  an  Italian 
priest,  was  his  successor.  Rev.  McDonough  was  next  in  charge. 

Rev.  John  Harrington  succeeded  Rev.  McDonough.  He  officiated 
at  St.  Patrick’s  for  nearly  four  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J. 
Ahearn,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alexander  Klander.  The 
next  priest  was  Rev.  McGuiness,  who  remained  but  a  short  time,  then 
came  Rev.  LaRiviere,  a  native  of  Canada.  Rev.  Thomas  Nelligan  of 
Augusta  later  took  charge  of  the  parish  for  some  time,  his  successor 
being  Rev.  D.  A.  McCabe,  now  of  Calvary  Church,  South  Portland. 
Rev.  McCabe  administered  to  the  parish  needs  for  thirteen  years  and 
made  many  improvements  during  his  administration.  Rev.  Charles  Ben¬ 
nett  is  now  (1928)  in  charge  of  the  parish. 

In  1824  when  Lafayette  made  his  last  visit  to  America  he  passed 
through  Damariscotta  on  his  way  to  call  on  General  Henry  Knox  at 
Thomaston.  His  horse  cast  a  shoe  and  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Madi- 
gans  at  Damariscotta  Mills  overnight  and  next  day  he  attended  mass 
at  St.  Patrick’s.  Another  distinguished  visitor  at  St.  Patrick’s  was 
Bishop  John  Carroll  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  afterwards  Archbishop. 

Jewish  Faith  Though  numerically  one  of  the  minor  groups,  the 
Jews  of  Maine,  especially  in  recent  years,  have  been  steadily  gaining 
in  influence  and  importance.  Maine  being  more  of  an  agricultural  than 
an  industrial  State,  and  large  centers  of  population  being  not  very  num¬ 
erous,  the  majority  of  Jews,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  in  the  compara- 
ti\ely  few  large  cities,  since  those  affiliated  with  this  faith  always  have 
preferred  in  modern  times  life  in  cities  to  life  in  the  country.  In  spite  of 
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the  fact  that  the  first  Jews  came  to  Maine  rather  late  in  its  history, 
considering  how  far  back  the  latter  dates,  and  in  spite  of  the  further 
fact  that  Jewish  tradition,  customs  and  temperament  greatly  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  the  majority  of  Maine’s  inhabitants,  it  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  these  differences  have  not  stood  in  the  way  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  harmonious  relations.  During  the  World 
War  Maine  Jews  did  more  than  their  share  and  in  times  of  peace  they 
can  always  be  counted  upon  to  give  their  active  moral  and  financial 
support  to  all  movements  tending  to  advance  civic  development  and 
prosperity. 

The  first  Jewish  settlement  in  Maine  was  made  in  Bangor  in  1827. 
It  was  there  that  the  first  Jewish  congregation  was  formed,  about  1828. 
The  oldest  Jewish  cemetery,  dating  back  to  1830,  is  in  Waterville. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Maine  is  estimated  at  5,000.  There  are 
three  congregations  in  Portland,  and  one  each  in  Lewiston,  Bidde- 
ford,  Waterville,  Auburn  and  Bangor.  A  Hebrew  school  is  success¬ 
fully  conducted  in  Portland,  and  one  with  some  150  pupils  in  Bangor, 
both  having  their  own  buildings. 

Other  Jewish  organizations  are  several  Zionist  organizations,  sev¬ 
eral  lodges  of  the  Independent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith,  and  three  Veri- 
tans  clubs,  one  each  in  Portland,  Bangor  and  Biddeford.  A-  short  ac¬ 
count  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Fraternal  Or¬ 
ganizations.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Women’s  Hebrew  associations,  one  of  each  in  Portland,  and  one  each 
for  young  men  only  in  Bangor  and  Lewiston. 

The  Portland  Hebrew  School  was  founded  in  1884,  at  No.  34  Deer 
Street,  by  Shiah  Berman,  who  was  its  first  president,  Isaac  Santosky,  Ja¬ 
cob  Judelson  and  Isaac  Judelson.  It  started  with  six  pupils  and  one 
teacher.  To  day  there  are  200  pupils,  five  teachers  and  one  principal, 
and  during  its  existence  of  almost  half  a  century  some  300  children  have 
been  graduated.  It  owns,  free  of  all  encumbrances,  a  fine  school  build¬ 
ing  at  No.  116  P'earl  Street,  with  eight  classrooms  and  an  auditorium. 
It  is  supported  by  donations,  dues  and  tuition  payments.  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory,  religion  and  language  are  taught,  and  the  school  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  from  its  inception  in  accomplishing  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
its  founders,  to  inculcate  into  Jewish  children  a  knowledge  of  and  a  love 
for  the  Jewish  language  and  religion.  With  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  Jewish  population,  it  has  enjoyed  a  proportionally  increasing  sup¬ 
port  and  influence.  In  1928  its  officers  were:  Dr.  John  L.  Davis,  presi¬ 
dent;  Jacob  Rubinsky,  vice-president;  H.  Boxstein,  financial  secretary, 
A.  Seigel,  recording  secretary;  Samuel  Novick,  treasurer;  and  A.  Zafrin, 
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principal.  Dr.  Davis  was  elected  president  early  in  1928  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Sacknoff,  who  had  filled  this  of¬ 
fice  with  great  devotion  and  much  success  until  his  untimely  death  in 
March,  1928. 

Still  another  Jewish  organization,  the  most  recently  established  in 
Maine,  is  the  Home  for  the  Hebrew  Aged.  It  was  founded,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1927,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  John  L.  Davis 
of  Portland,  with  whom  the  following  wrere  associated  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion:  Samuel  I.  Bramson,  Max  Oransky,  Morris  Sacknoff,  Samuel  Bern¬ 
stein,  Joseph  Brenner,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Goldberg,  and  Mrs.  Lena  Perry. 
Its  officers  are:  Dr.  Davis,  president;  S.  Bernstein  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Seigar,  vice-presidents;  Samuel  I.  Bramson,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Goldberg,  financial  and  recording  secretary.  It  is  supported  by  an 
organization  having  some  325  members.  Its  aims  and  purposes  are  to 
conduct  and  manage,  without  profit,  a  home  for  aged  persons  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  in  general  to  pursue  charitable,  religious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  activities.  A  property,  well  adapted  for  its  purposes,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  at  Nos.  144-150  North  Street,  Portland.  Numerous  applications 
have  been  received  from  various  parts  of  Maine  for  admission  upon  the 
opening  of  the  home. 

Swedish  Lutheran  Church— The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  Maine 
belongs  to  the  Boston  District  of  the  Augustana  Synod.  The  oldest 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  the  State  is  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  con¬ 
gregation  at  New  Sweden,  which  was  organized  in  1871,  which,  with 
the  Adolphus  Fredrik  congregation,  of  Stockholm,  organized  in  1906, 
forms  one  parish.  To  this  parish  Rev.  Zack  Menton,  in  1928,  accepted 
a  call  as  pastor.  There  is  also  the  Zion  congregation  at  Monson,  which 
was  organized  in  1892.  The  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church  of  Portland 
has  been  progressing  rapidly  since  1920.  Its  pastor  is  Rev.  Karl  E. 
Zetterholm.  Societies  maintained  by  the  church  are  the  Luther 
League,  the  Lutheran  Brotherhood  and  the  Women’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  Christian  Church  The  Christian  Church  grew  out  of  a  reaction 
against  man-made  creeds  and  human  machinery  and  oligarchies  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  against  outside  political  authority  that  eventuated 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  forming  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca.  The  early  church  was  at  first  extremely  individualistic  and 
refused  to  have  anything  more  than  the  merest  outline  or  skeleton  of 
organization.  Zealous  and  fiery  evangelists  traveled  from  community 
to  community,  holding  meetings,  winning  converts  to  the  simple,  naked 
gospel  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  converts 
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continued  to  meet  for  fellowship  and  prayer,  and  later  other  itinerants 
might  visit  them  and  add  converts  to  the  groups.  Meetings  were  held 
in  homes,  barns,  schoolhouses,  wherever  the  people  could  get  together. 

Some  groups  perished,  as  soon  as  the  first  flash  of  enthusiasm  had 
passed,  other  persisted  and  eventually  formed  into  a  church  organi¬ 
zation.  Neighboring  organizations  came  to  hold  occasional  joint 
meetings  for  the  larger  fellowship,  but  often  whatever  records  might 
be  made  were  later  destroyed,  so  that  they  might  gather  next  time 
entirely  free  from  prejudice.  These  seem  gradually  to  have  developed 
into  the  “conferences”  of  today.  Large  sections  of  Maine  are  shot 
through  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church,  though  no  permanent 
organization  exists.  In  some  neighborhoods  church  buildings  were 
erected,  often  by  community  groups,  in  others  by  the  church  or  the 
“parish”  or  “association.”  Many  of  these  have  fallen  into  decay  or  been 
appropriated  for  other  purposes,  remain,  forlorn  reminders  of  other 
days.  Having  no  distinctive  dogmas,  these  churches  became  feeders 
of  other  churches.  Saving  others,  they  perished. 

The  first  Christian  Church  in  Maine  was  established  at  York.  Elder 
Mark  Fernald,  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Christian  Church,  wrote :  The 
years  1806  and  1807  were  memorable  years  to  Kittery  for  a  revival 
spirit  which  spread  extensively.  In  the  commencement  of  1807,  having 
recovered  from  my  sickness,  I  became  more  concerned  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  my  soul.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1806,  a  church  of  fourteen 
members  was  gathered  in  Kittery  (now  Kittery  Point)  by  Elder  Eph¬ 
raim  Stinchfield  and  Elder  Moses  Safford. 

Christian  Science  Church— The  first  Christian  Science  church  in  Maine 
was  organized  in  Portland;  May  14,  1896,  and  is  known  as  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist.  In  August  the  same  year,  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  of  Bath,  was  organized,  and  the  church  at  Gardiner  was  or¬ 
ganized  December  30,  1897.  The  oldest  church  edifice  is  at  Gardiner, 
dedicated  June  17,  1906.  A  chapel  was  built  in  Dover-Foxcroft  in  1908 
and  a  church  in  Portland  in  1910.  The  Churches  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
in  Maine,  have  no  organization  distinct  or  separate  from  the  other 
churches  of  this  denomination.  For  certain  purposes,  however,  they 
are  represented  by  the  Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publication  for 

Maine,  who  is  George  C.  Eames.  _  . 

Names  and  locations  of  Christian  Science  churches  and  societies  m 

Maine,  February  8,  1928:  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Auburn 
and  Lewiston;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Augusta;  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  of  Bangor;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Bar  Harbor; 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Bath;  Christian  Science  Society  of 
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Bethel;  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Calais;  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  of  Camden;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Dover-Fox- 
croft;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Freeport;  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  of  Gardiner;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Houlton ;  Christian 
Science  Society  of  Island  Falls;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Kenne- 
bunk;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Milo;  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scien¬ 
tist,  of  Portland;  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Rockland;  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Society  of  Saco;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Sanford; 
Christian  Science  Society  of  Stonington  (Deer  Isle)  ;  Christian  Science 
Society  of  Vinal  Haven;  Christian  Science  Society  of  Waterville. 

First  Radio  Parish  Church  of  America — Portland  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  home  of  the  first  Radio  Parish  to  be  established  in  the 
United  States.  Its  organization  was  the  result  of  experience  gained 
in  broadcasting  a  regular  church  service.  The  interest,  on  the  part  of 
the  unseen  audience,  became  so  keen  and  widespread,  and  expressions 
of  approval  and  appreciation  were  received  from  so  many  sources,  that 
arrangements  were  made  which  made  it  possible  for  Rev.  Howard  Oli¬ 
ver  Hough  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Henry  P.  Rines,  president  of  the  Rines  Hotels  and  owner  of  the 
Congress  Square  and  Eastland  hotels,  Portland,  and  the  Carpenter 
Hotel  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  the  facilities  of  station  WCSH 
became  available,  an  office  was  secured,  clerical  help  provided,  and  on 
Sunday,  April  18,  1926,  Rev.  Mr.  Hough  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Radio  Parish  Church  of  America.  The  first  service  took  place  in 
that  station’s  studio  in  the  Congress  Square  Hotel.  Nine  different  de¬ 
nominations  were  represented  and,  marking  as  it  did  a  new  departure 
in  religious  activities,  it  received  country-wide  publicity.  One  of  the 
officials  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  which  has  supported 
the  Radio  Parish  Church  from  its  inception,  also  was  present. 

In  a  great  public  service,  held  April  24,  1927,  in  the  Portland  City 
Hall,  the  enterprise  received  recognition  from  religious,  educational  and 
political  leaders,  including  Governor  Ralph  O.  Brewster  of  Maine,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alvin  T.  Fuller  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  John  E.  Weeks  of 
Vermont,  Governor  W.  H.  Spaulding  of  New  Hampshire,  Governor  A. 

J.  Pothier  of  Rhode  Island,  President  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills  of  Bowdoin 
College;  representatives  of  Bates  and  Colby  colleges,  the  University 
of  Maine  and  Boston  University;  Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  of  Maine  and  President  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Education;  Rev.  James  F.  Albion  and  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 

of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  president  of  the  Federation  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  and  others. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Radio  Parish  is  the  conducting'  of  religious  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  non-sectarian  character  by  means  of  the  radio  and  the  carrying 
on  of  pastoral  work  as  is  customary  with  the  ordinary  church.  Rev. 
Mr.  Hough  visits  outlying  districts,  as  well  as  the  hospitals  in  Portland 
and  other  places,  thus  carrying  on  his  pastoral  work  chiefly  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  islolated  families  and  of  others  shut  off  from  regular  church 
privileges. 

The  field  of  the  First  Radio  Parish  Church  is  the  New  England 
States,  with  sections  of  neighbor  States  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  its  audience  numbers  over  100,000  per¬ 
sons,  eighty  per  cent  of  it  being  outside  the  city  of  Portland.  Mail 
received  at  its  office  in  large  quantities  proves  that  its  work  is  especi¬ 
ally  appreciated  by  and  helpful  to  people  in  rural  and  isolated  sections, 
a  fact  the  more  significant  because  there  are  large  numbers  of  closed 
churches  in  Maine  and  in  the  rural  sections  of  other  New  England  States. 
Services  are  broadcast  each  Sunday  from  1.30  to  2.30  in  the  afternoon, 
special  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  musical  part.  During  1927 
the  pastor  in  charge  received  some  8,500  letters,  found  employment  for 
thirty-six  persons,  married  twenty  couples,  officiated  at  fifty-two  fun¬ 
erals,  made  550  calls,  traveled  5,500  miles  and  made  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  addresses.  The  offices  of  the  church  are  in  the  Congress  Square 
Hotel,  at  Portland. 

Rev.  Howard  Oliver  Hough  was  born  in  AVaterbury,  Connecticut,  in 
1898,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na¬ 
tive  city.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  felt  called  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  enrolled  at  the  New  England  School  of  Theology  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1919.  Prior  to  that  he  had  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church  at  River  Point, 
Rhode  Island,  November  4,  1918.  He  then  accepted  a  call  as  pastor 
of  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York.  Some  years 
later  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Boston  University.  During  that  peiiod 
he  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church  of  Portland,  com¬ 
muting  between  that  city  and  Boston  each  week-end.  When  the  First 
Radio  Parish  Church  was  organized  in  1926,  he  gave  up  his  charge  and 
since  then  has  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  he  also  severed  his  connection  with  the  AdveiiL 
Christian  denomination,  and  is  now  rated  as  a  strictly  non-denomina- 
tional  and  non-sectarian  minister. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary — Bangor  Theological  Seminary  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Theological  Education, 
organized  in  Portland,  July  27,  1811,  and  incorporated  in  1812,  with  the 
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primary  purpose  of  providing  ministers  for  the  newly  settled  parts  of 
Northern  New  England.  Its  charter  was  granted  by  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  February  25,  1814,  and  the  work  of 
instruction  was  begun  in  Hampden,  Maine,  in  October,  1816.  Three 
years  later  the  seminary  was  moved  to  Bangor,  and  the  first  class,  six 
in  number,  was  graduated  in  1820,  the  same  in  which  Maine  became  a 
State. 

It  was  the  fourth  theological  school  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States.  Its  unusually  broad  and  liberal  charter  states  that  the  seminary 
is  founded  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religion  and  morality,  and  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  such  languages,  and  in  such  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  as  the  trustees  thereof  shall  from  time  to  time  judge  the 
most  useful  and  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  said  seminary,  and  as  they 
may  accordingly  order  and  direct.” 

The  plan  of  instruction  was  at  first  modeled  after  that  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  colleges  established  in  England  by  the  Dissenters,  but  this  plan 
was  subsequently  modified  and  in  1827  assumed  the  present  form  of  a 
regular  theological  curriculum,  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
purpose  of  the  seminary  from  the  outset  has  been  to  train  preachers, 
pastors  and  missionaries.  All  instruction  keeps  this  one  purpose  stead¬ 
ily  in  mind. 

To  college  graduates,  and  to  those  having  an  equivalent  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  seminary  offers  the  opportunity  to  get  a  modern,  thorough, 
practical  training  for  the  ministry;  and  makes  it  possible  for  diligent 
students  of  both  these  classes  to  complete  in  three  years  the  studies 
necessary  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  seminary,  however,  provides  thorough  training  for  certain  other 
classes  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry, — earnest  young  laymen  whose 
natural  gifts,  early  studies,  and  practical  experience  promise  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  a  theological  course,  and  an  able  and  fruitful 
ministry;  men  who  entered  the  ministry  with  inadequate  preparation 
and  who  have  come  to  realize  this  and  desire  to  remedy  it.  For  these 
the  seminary  offers  peculiar  advantages.  Courses  are  especially  adap¬ 
ted  to  their  needs,  with  the  confident  hope  that  they  will  achieve  the 
discipline  necessary  in  our  time  for  a  thoroughly  efficient  ministry. 

Convocation  Week,  with  its  eminent  lecturers  and  gathering  of 
active  ministers  from  Northern  New  England,  brings  students  each 
year  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  men  actually  at  work  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  men  who  are  the  foremost  intellectual  and  spiritual  lead¬ 
ers  of  our  time.  “Convocation  Week”  was  founded  in  1905  by  Rev. 
David  Nelson  Beach,  D.  D.,  president  of  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
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nary,  1903-21.  During  the  “Week”  a  series  of  lectures  is  given  each 
year,  known  respectively  as  “The  Quiet  Hour,”  the  Enoch  Pond  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Applied  Christianity,”  the  “George  Shepard  Lectures  on  Preach¬ 
ing,”  and  the  “Samuel  Harris  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Life.  These 
lectureships,  as  yet  unendowed,  have  been  named  in  honor  of  three 
eminent  deceased  professors  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  have 
been  held  by  a  succession  of  eminent  theologians.  At  first  called  Sup¬ 
plemental  Lectures,”  they  were  brought  together  in  1905-6,,  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  week,  known  as  “Convocation  Week.  The  lec¬ 
tures  were  omitted  for  three  years  during  the  period  of  the  World 

War.  .  ,  ,  , 

During  every  year  of  the  century  of  Maine’s  Statehood,  there  has 

been  an  average  of  64  Bangor  men  actively  engaged  in  Christian  serv¬ 
ice  within  her  borders.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  large 
additional  contribution  that  has  come  through  the  faculty  and  under¬ 
graduates.  There  are  214  Congregational  Churches  in  Maine  that  have 
had  the  services  of  Bangor  men  for  periods  that  range  from  ten  to 
eighty  years  (Brownville,  Maine,  85  years).  From  another  point  of 
view  it  may  be  said  that  103  Congregational  churches  have  received 
more  than  one-half  of  their  pastoral  service  from  former  students  of 
the  seminary.  Some  churches  have  had  pastors  from  no  other  insti- 

tUThe'  seminary  has  always  been  closely  identified  with  the  work  of 
the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  Throughout  nearly  sixty  years  the 
secretaries  of  this  organization  have  been  Bangor  men;  a  majority  ot 
its  most  devoted  and  successful  missionaries  were  also  trained  at  Ban¬ 
gor,  and  from  the  same  source  has  come  likewise  a  majority  of  its 
faithful  missionary  pastors.  The  seminary  was  the  child  of  a  great 
missionary  movement  and  it  has  never  lost  the  spirit  of  those  ear  y  a>s. 

To  the  work  of  the  ministry  Bangor  graduates  have  added  many 
other  important  responsibilities,  in  philanthropy,  in  civic  administra¬ 
tion  and  service,  as  well  as  in  education.  At  one  time  m  the  ear  y  is- 
tory  of  the  institution,  we  are  told  that  more  than  a  thousand  pupils 
in  day  schools  were  under  the  instruction  of  Bangor  students.  o  ay 
many  graduates  are  serving  on  school  boards,  and  some  still  com¬ 
bine  teaching  with  pastoral  work.  r 

The  churches  of  Massachusetts  have  been  served  by  more  than 
former  students  of  Bangor  Seminary,  those  of  New  Hampshire  by  more 
than  275,  those  of  Vermont  by  more  than  200,  those  of  Connect* 
by  more  than  150,  and  those  of  Rhode  Island  by  .1 .least  fifty.  In  aU 
these  States  former  Bangor  students  have  also  rendered  d.sting 
services  in  many  other  fields,  and  the  total  influence  of  their  com 
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bined  spiritual  and  cultural  activities  has  been,  indeed,  and  still  is,  of 
incalculable  value  and  importance. 

The  seminary  has  a  glorious  record  of  missionary  service.  The  roll 
which  begins  with  the  name  of  Cyrus  Hamlin,  of  the  class  of  1837, 
includes  more  than  40  foreign  missionaries,  while  a  still  larger  num¬ 
ber  have  done  a  like  pioneer  work  in  our  own  land.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  men  have  been  not  only  heralds  of  the  Gospel, 
but  builders  of  civilization,  founders  of  hospitals,  schools  and  colleges. 

The  list  of  former  Bangor  students  who  have  made  teaching  their 
life-woik,  includes  more  than  forty  college  presidents  and  professors 
and  twenty  theological  professors.  Today  Bangor  is  ably  represented 
on  college  and  seminary  faculties  in  both  the  East  and  the  West. 

There  is  no  other  theological  seminary  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Vermont.  Bangor’s  position  is  unique  and  strategic.  The  nearest 
theological  schools  are  250  miles  away,  in  great  centers  of  population, 
where,  of  necessity,  city  influences  are  dominant  and  city  needs  re¬ 
ceive  first  consideration. 

No  other  institution  contributes  to  the  rural  section  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  does  Bangor.  She  recognizes  this  work  as  a  most  important 
part  of  her  special  mission  and  longs  to  be  adequately  equipped  to  meet 
the  growing  demand.  More  and  more  the  churches  of  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  are  turning  to  her  for  trained  leaders. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  is  the  second  oldest  institution  of  higher 
learning  m  Maine,  the  oldest  being  Bowdoin  College.  Throughout  their 
existence  very  close  contacts  between  these  two  have  been  the  rule, 
especially  in  the  earlier  years.  For  a  considerable  period  the  presidents 
of  Bowdoin  were  chosen  from  the  Bangor  faculty  and,  at  least  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  from  the  Bangor  alumni.  Many  of  the  latter  have  also  been  at 
various  times  members  of  the  Bowdoin  faculty. 

Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  to  be  appointed  to  the  office 
of  president  of  the  seminary.  He  was  so  constituted  in  1856  after  many 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  institution,  and  still  bore  the  title  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1882.  No  immediate  successor  was  appointed,  but 
the  senior  professor  was  accustomed  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
faculty.  In  1903,  Rev.  David  Nelson  Beach,  D.  D,  was  called  to  the 
headship  of  the  seminary  and  served  as  president  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1921.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Warren  J.  Moulton,  Ph.  D., 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  was  already  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

In  1927-28,  the  total  enrolment  was  41,  distributed  as  follows:  Gradu¬ 
ate  class,  6;  senior  class,  4;  middle  class,  5;  junior  class,  9;  sub-junior 
class,  8;  and  special  students,  9.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
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student  body  was  as  follows:  Maine,  16;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Vermont, 
3;  Massachusetts,  11;  Connecticut,  1;  New  York,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Oregon, 

1 ;  Iceland,  1 ;  Newfoundland,  1 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  1 ;  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  2.  The  denominational  affiliations  were:  Advent  Christian,  1; 
Baptist,  3;  Congregational,  21;  Methodist  Episcopal,  14;  Presbyterian, 
1 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  1.  The  faculty  consisted  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  all  but  two  are  ministers. 

The  range  of  instruction  is  still  further  broadened  through  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Maine. 
The  seminary  is  interdenominational  in  character  and  is  governed  by  a 
self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  in  1927-28  were:  Rev.  Warren  Joseph 
Moulton,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Bangor,  president  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees;  Rev.  George  Harlow  Reed,  D.  D.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  vice- 
president;  Rev.  Charles  Albert  Moore,  D.  D.,  Bangor,  secretary;  and 
George  H.  Hopkins,  Bangor,  treasurer  and  general  agent.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  following,  formed  the  board  of  trustees :  Rev.  Edgar 
Millard  Cousins,  D.  D.,  Brewer;  Rev.  John  Hastings  Quint,  D.  D., 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts;  Moses  Burpee,  Houlton;  Professor  Wilmot, 
Brookings  Mitchell,  Litt.  D.,  Brunswick;  Edgar  Robinson  P’ayson, 
Portland;  Rev.  James  Church  Gregory,  Woodfords;  Daniel  Webster, 
Bangor;  Willard  Streeter  Bass,  Wilton;  Rev.  Henry  Stiles  Bradley, 
D.  D.,  Portland;  and  Rev.  Asa  Merrirk  Parker,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

There  is  also  a  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Congregational  Conference  and  Missionary  Society  of 
Maine,  and  consisting  since  1909  of  that  organization  s  committee  on 
ministerial  training,  standing,  and  supply.  This  arrangement  has  ex¬ 
isted  since  1829,  when  the  seminary  trustees,  in  recognition  of  the 
intimate  relations  which  have  always  existed  between  the  seminary  and 
the  Maine  churches,  invited  the  General  Conference  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  in  Maine  to  send  a  committee  each  year  to  visit  and 
investigate  the  institution,  to  attend  its  annual  exercises,  and  to  make 
a  report  concerning  its  condition  and  work. 

Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union — In  1874  Miss  Frances  E.  Wil¬ 
lard  came  to  Portland  to  confer  with  General  Neal  Dow  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  temperance  cause.  She  attended  the  famous  grove  meet¬ 
ings  at  Old  Orchard  and  there  met  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens  of  Port¬ 
land.  At  that  time— July,  1874— the  Maine  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  was  organized  at  Old  Orchard.  Mrs.  Charles  Allen  of 
Orono  was  the  first  president  and  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens  the  first 
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treasurer.  In  1878  Mrs.  Stevens  was  elected  president,  holding  this 
office  until  her  death.  As  president  she  visited  nearly  every  locality  in 
the  State,  organizing  in  every  county,  and  wherever  she  went  there 
sprang  up  a  lively  interest  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

In  1898  Mrs.  Stevens  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  in  1900  she  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent-at-large  of  the  World’s  organization.  In  the  famous  campaign  of 
1911,  when  all  liquordom  was  arrayed  against  Maine  in  the  battle  for 
the  retention  of  her  constitutional  prohibitory  law,  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
the  intrepid  leader  of  the  white-ribbon  forces  in  the  mighty  struggle 
that  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  prohibitory  law.  On  the  evening  of 
September  10,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  ballots,  Mrs.  Stevens, 
in  the  name  of  the  World’s  and  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  issued  a  proclamation,  closing  with  these  ringing  words  of 
triumphant  faith: 

To  America,  the  birthplace  of  the  local,  State,  National  and  World’s  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  we  hereby  proclaim,  amid  the  smoke  of  the 
second  great  battle  of  Maine,  in  the  home  of  Neal  Dow  and  in  the  State  which 
longer  than  any  other  has  had  a  prohibitory  law,  that,  within  a  decade,  pro¬ 
hibition  shall  be  placed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  to  this  end 
we  call  to  active  cooperation  all  temperance,  prohibition,  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  bodies,  all  patriotic,  fraternal,  civic  associations,  and  all  Americans  who 
love  their  country! 

Since  April,  1914,  Mrs.  Althea  G.  Quimby,  of  Portland,  has  been  the 
president  of  the  Maine  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The 
other  general  officers  are:  Mrs.  Sadie  H.  Bates  of  Sandy  Point,  vice¬ 
president-at-large  ;  Miss  Alice  A.  Clough,  of  Portland,  corresponding 
secretary ,  Miss  Margaret  L.  Sargent,  of  Falmouth  Foreside,  recording 
secietary ,  Miss  Amelia  Shapleigh,  of  West  Lebanon,  assistant  recording 
secretary;  Mrs.  Vena  L.  Johnson,  of  Portland,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Anna 
K.  Bisbee,  of  Portland,  auditor.  There  are  also  sixteen  vice-presidents, 
one  for  each  county. 

The  organization  issues  a  State  paper,  called  “The  Star  in  the  East.” 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Stevens  Leavitt  of  Portland  is  the  editor,  and  Miss  El¬ 
sie  I.  Hannaford  the  business  manager.  State  Headquarters  are  main¬ 
tained  at  No.  150  Free  Street,  Portland. 

The  Maine  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  now  actively  car¬ 
ries  on  twenty-nine  departmets  of  work  under  the  following  methods : 
Organization,  preventive,  educational,  evangelistic,  social  and  legal. 
Each  of  the  twenty-nine  departments  is  supervised  by  an  experienced 
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State  director,  who  superintends  the  work  of  county  and  local  directors. 
There  is  a  Young  People’s  Branch,  enlisting  young  people,  with  a  State 
secretary  to  direct  the  work,  and  a  branch  for  children,  the  Loyal  Tem¬ 
perance  Legion,  with  a  special  secretary.  The  other  twenty-seven  de¬ 
partments  are:  Americanization;  Health  and  Heredity,  Medical  Tem¬ 
perance  and  Anti-Narcotics;  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction;  Sunday 
School  Work;  Daily  Vocation  Bible  and  Religious  Schools;  Temper¬ 
ance  Literature;  Press;  W.  C.  T.  U.  Medal  Contests;  W.  C.  T.  U.  In¬ 
stitutes  ;  Child  Welfare,  Mothers’  Meetings  and  White  Ribbon  Recruits ; 
Parliamentary  Law;  Evangelistic,  Almshouse  and  Systematic  Giving; 
Securing  Homes  for  Homeless  Children;  Prison  and  Jail;  Work  Among 
Light  Stations;  Work  Among  Lumbermen;  Work  Among  Soldiers  and 
Sailors;  Sabbath  Observance;  Social  Morality;  Temperance  and  Mis¬ 
sions;  Memorial  Service;  Flower  Mission  and  Relief;  Fairs  and  Open- 
Air  Meetings;  Social  Meetings  and  Red  Letter  Days;  Legislation  and 
Petition;  Peace  and  Arbitration;  and  Christian  Citizenship. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  instrumental  in  se¬ 
curing  the  law  which  makes  compulsory  scientific  temperance  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  Maine;  also  the  law  requiring  a  Temper¬ 
ance  Day  in  the  public  schools.  Leaders  of  this  organization  saw  the 
need  for  a  reformatory  for  women  and  were  the  pioneers  in  this  work. 
Through  their  efforts  the  “age  of  consent”  law  for  girls  was  raised 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  and  a  law  known  as  the  White  Slave  Law 
was  secured.  Through  the  years  the  organization  has  done  most  im¬ 
portant  work  through  their  department  of  “Securing  Homes  for  Home¬ 
less  Children,”  as  well  as  work  for  strengthening  and  guarding  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  of  Maine. 

There  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  approximately  five  thousand,  unions  being  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  county.  The  oldest  local  union  is  Bangor  Crusade,  or¬ 
ganized  in  March,  1874.  The  most  recent  additions  are  the  South  Ber¬ 
wick  and  the  Boothbay  unions  and  the  Young  People’s  branches  at 
Presque  Isle  and  at  Hartland,  all  organized  in  1927. 

Council  of  Religious  Education— The  officers  of  the  Maine  Council  of 
Religious  Education  (continuing  the  Maine  State  Sunday  School  Asso¬ 
ciation),  in  1928,  were:  President,  Milo  E.  Pearson,  of  Auburn;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Clifford,  of  Portland;  general  secretary,  Rev. 
Edward  H.  Brewster,  of  Portland;  secretary,  Mark  Proctor,  of  Saco; 
treasurer,  George  M.  Graffam,  of  Portland;  auditor,  Fred  S.  Atwood,  of 

Portland. 
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*Owing  to  incompleteness  in  the  reports  of  1927  received  from  the  local  schools,  these  statistics  are  those  of  1926. 
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Owing  to  incompleteness  in  the  reports  of  1927  received  from  the  local  schools,  these  statistics  are  those  of  1926. 
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The  Young  People’s  Division  of  the  Maine  Council  of  Religious  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Davis,  director,  held  at  the  Fifty-eighth  Annual 
State  Sunday  School  Convention  in  Lewiston,  in  1927,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  of  member-Councils : 


Place 

Sanford 

Dover-Foxcroft 

Mexico 

Norway 

Portland 

Princeton 

Rockland 

Yarmouth 


Young  People’s 
Adviser 

Rev.  H.  W.  Dubbs 
Angela  B.  Fossett 
Rev.  C.  E.  Clark 
Rev.  H.  W.  Curtis 
Rev.  C.  B.  Oliver 
Homer  C.  Ginns 
Frank  Beckett,  Jr. 
Eda  Knowlton 


Council  President 

Martha  L.  Smith 
William  Brookes 
Francis  C.  Lee 
Warren  Palmer 
Mary  Favor 
William  Allen 
Nelson  Spurling 
Stanley  Snow 
Edna  Fels 


Mrs.  F.  D.  Morrill 
The  Young  People’s  work  in  the  State  offers  an  appealing  challenge 
to  the  cooperating  Christian  forces.  That  the  Young  People’s  Confer¬ 
ences  and  other  activities  bear  rich  fruit  in  developing  Christian  leaders 
among  our  youth  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  many  communities. 


Bible  Society’s  Office — The  Bible  Society  of  Maine,  organized  Au¬ 
gust  30,  1809,  was  officered  as  follows,  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1927:  President,  Edgar  R.  Payson;  first  vice-president,  M. 
M.  Bailey;  second  vice-president,  Rev.  I.  B.  Mower,  D.  D. ;  secretary, 
E.  T.  Garland;  treasurer,  Ozman  Adams;  auditor,  George  L.  Gerrish; 
superintendent,  E.  T.  Garland;  directors,  the  president,  vice-presidents 
and  Rev.  John  Dunstan,  Ozman  Adams,  William  J.  Knowlton,  Charles 
W.  Morton.  Statistics:  Number  of  towns  and  plantations  canvassed, 
92,  number  of  families  visited,  18,335;  number  of  Bibles  and  parts  sold, 
11,192;  number  donated,  908;  total  number  of  scriptures  distributed 
during  the  year  (1926-27),  12,900;  number  of  families  (other  than  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic)  found  destitute  and  supplied,  343. 


State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Maine— The  first  State 
convention  of  the  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Maine 
was  held  in  1865.  The  following  table  gives  the  dates,  organization, 
and  officers  of  each  association : 


Place  President 

Auburn  A.  K.  P.  Jordan 

Bath  T.  N.  Huntington 


Secretary 

R.  W.  Hanscom 
Edward  Gore 


When  Organized 

April  11,  1867 
October  7,  1867 
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Place  President 


Secretary 


When  Organized 


Biddeford 

Bridgton 

Brownfield 

Lewiston 

Portland 

Saco 

Searsport 

Union 

Vinalhaven 

Winthrop 

York 


Daniel  Pond 

E.  R.  Staples 
L.  R.  Giles 
George  E.  Bartlett 

F.  A.  Smith 

E.  G.  Delano 

F.  H.  Park 
F.  A.  Alden 
W.  H.  Johnson 
J.  C.  Wood 

H.  E.  Allen,  Sanford 


M.  C.  Ayer 

G.  D.  Holmes 

H.  A.  Wentworth 
Fred  B.  Sands 
H.  W.  Shaylor 

C.  D.  Jordan 
W.  C.  T.  Hamilton 
J.  D.  Thurston 
A.  A.  Beaton 
H.  Woodward 
J.  Libby,  Lebanon 


July  25,  1867 


April  13,  1867 
November  3,  1853 


1874 

1873 

January  22,  1875 
November,  1867 


The  State  Association  was  incorporated  at  Portland,  April  27,  1906. 
The  first  officers  after  incorporation  were:  Horace  C.  Day,  president, 
Horace  Purinton,  of  Waterville,  vice-president;  Edmund  T.  Garland,  o 
Portland,  clerk ;  J.  W.  Amick,  of  Freeport,  treasurer.  The  incorporators 
were:  Horace  C.  Day,  of  Auburn;  Edmund  T.  Garland,  of  Portland; 
George  W.  Hinckley,  of  Hinckley;  Horace  Purinton,  of  Waterville; 
Herbert  C.  Libby,  of  Waterville;  Robert  A.  Jordan,  of  Bangor;  Ralph 

W.  Carleton,  of  Rockport.  . 

Our  local  branches  are  as  follows :  Portland  Young  Men  s  Christian 
Association,  Portland  Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
.East  Deering  Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Auburn 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Augusta  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Bath  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Bangor  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Bar  Harbor  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  Camden  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Brownville  Junc¬ 
tion  Railroad  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Waterville  Railroad 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Bowdoin  College  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Association,  Bates  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Colby  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Leadership  Conference— The  Leadership  Conference  (for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  “older  fellows”)  held  its  seventh  season  in  the  summer  of  1927, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  o 
Maine,  at  Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  at  Winthrop.  The  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  believes  that  the  present  generation  of  young 
people  contains  great  quantities  of  undiscovered  potential  leadership ; 
a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  every  need  for  the  future  if  we  can  but 
utilize  its  hidden  possibilities.  Experiments  already  made  indicate  that 
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there  are  many  young  men  in  the  State  who  have  the  capacity  to  be 
leaders  in  their  own  communities  if  they  are  given  a  proper  chance  to 
develop  their  natural  powers.  The  most  outstanding  need  of  every  in¬ 
stitution  that  exists  for  the  good  of  human  welfare  and  the  greatest 
need  of  the  hour  is  an  increased  supply  of  high  minded  volunteer  leaders 
who  will  accept  responsibility  for  the  promotion  of  the  various  welfare 
institutions  of  society — men  who  will  pull  up  and  not  down.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  homes,  the  schools,  and  the  churches  are  not  producing  enough 
lay  leadeis  to  properly  maintain  and  develop  the  organizations  that 
were  given  from  the  past.  The  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
It  is  to  meet  this  need  that  the  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  developed  this  particular  type  of  conference.  The  conference  is 
now  in  its  seventh  season.  The  first  year  fifteen  delegates  were  en¬ 
rolled;  the  second,  thirty;  the  third,  fifty;  the  four,  eighty;  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  over  one  hundred. 

The  faculty  of  the  Leadership  Conference  (1927)  follows  r  Arthur  A. 
Heald,  associate  secretary,  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Waterville;  chairman  of  Leadership  Conference  committee;  W.  H.  Deni¬ 
son,  Boys’  Work  secretary,  Bangor,  secretary  of  Leadership  Conference 
committee,  director  in  charge  of  Personal  Interviews  and  instructor  in 
Bible  Study;  Roy  C.  Handley,  general  secretary  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  Auburn,  instructor  in  Bible  Study,  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance;  Andrew  W.  Solandt,  county  secretary,  Cumberland  County, 
Portland,  instructor  in  Leading  Off  at  Home  Activities  for  Boys’ 
Groups,  instructor  in  Bible  Study,  tennis;  John  Taylor,  general  secre¬ 
tary  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Camden,  instructor  in  Musi¬ 
cal  Activities  and  Bible  Study ;  W.  W.  Peter,  M.  D.  Ph  M  C  P  H 
Shanghai,  China,  director  China  Health  Council,  instructor  in  World 
Brotherhood  and  Bible  Study;  Malcolm  Dana,  Hartford,  director  of 
lble  Study’  instructor  in  Recreational  Leadership  and  baseball; 
William  C.  Perkins,  general  secretary  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Bath,  instructor  in  Bible  Study  and  basket-ball;  Robert  W 
Young,  Physical  Work  director  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,' 
Bangor,  instructor  in  aquatics,  and  the  work  of  a  Leadership  Corps 
instructor  in  Bible  Study,  director  afternoon  sports  and  coach¬ 
ing  V  arren  H.  Wardle,  Auburn,  instructor  in  Story  Telling,  Bible 
Study  and  music;  Kenneth  J.  Smith,  Waterville,  instructor  in  track 
events,  aquatics  and  first-aid;  Clifford  H.  Field,  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  instructor  in  canoeing;  William  J.  Reagan,  A.  M.,  principal  of 
akwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  instructor  in  Hi-Y  and 
Boys’  Club  Work,  and  Bible  Study;  Heimer  Virkkunen,  Helsingfors 
Finland,  instructor  in  World  Brotherhood ;  Renoto  William  Jones,  Turin,’ 
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Italy,  instructor  in  World  Brotherhood;  Harry  C.  Newton,  Auburn, 
instructor  in  gymnastic  games  and  drills;  Marcus  B.  Wells,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  instructor  in  Scouting  and  woodcraft ;  Thomas  S. 
Smith,  Augusta,  general  secretary  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
instructor  Vocational  Guidance;  Rev.  Christian  Groezinger,  pastor  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Presque  Isle,  instructor  public  speaking. 

Growth  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association — The  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  in  Maine  has  had  a  remarkable  growth 
in  point  of  numbers,  influence  and  service  since  the  first  branch  was 
established  in  this  State.  It  maintains  branches  in  Portland,  Lewiston, 
Bangor  and  Bar  Harbor,  and  an  International  Institute  at  Biddeford. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  is:  “To  associate  young  women  in  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord.  To  promote  growth 
in  Christian  character  and  service  through  physical,  social,  mental  and 
spiritual  training.  To  become  a  social  force  for  the  extension  of  the 
Kingom  of  God.” 

After  twenty-one  years  in  the  office  of  president,  Mrs.  John  F.  Thomp¬ 
son  resigned  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Portland 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  This  association  has  been 
marching  steadily  forward  since  its  inception  in  1900.  At  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Thompson’s  resignation,  at  the  close  of  1927 ,  the  other  officers 
were:  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Philip  F.  Chapman;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George 
F.  West;  clerk,  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Brown.  The  present  (1928)  officers 
are :  Honorary  president,  Mrs.  Whitman  Sawyer;  honorary  vice-  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  H.  Wallace  Noyes;  honorary  treasurer,  Miss  Julia  Griffin; 
president,  Mrs.  Harold  Lee  Berry;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Philip 
Chapman;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Arthur  Blake;  clerks,  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Foster;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fenton  Tomlinson.  The  offices  and 
the  following  constitute  the  board  of  directors:  Mrs.  W.  L.  Blake,  Mrs. 
Herbert  J.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  Clay,  Mrs.  Ralph  Corey,  Miss  Alice  Cut¬ 
ter  Mrs  Fred  Eastman,  Miss  Constance  Emery,  Mrs.  Louis  Files,  Mrs. 
Paul  Harmon,  Mrs.  Eugene  Holt,  Mrs.  Philip  Keith,  Miss  Marguerite 
Kerr,  Mrs.  T.  E.  McDonald,  Miss  Annie  Peabody,  Mrs.  Erlon  Richard¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Arthur  Spear,  Miss  Lillian  Stockman,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Strout, 
Miss  Charlotte  Thomas,  Mrs.  John  F.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Leonard  Tim- 
berlake,  Miss  Mary  Woodman,  Mrs.  George  F.  West. 

The  history  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  Lewiston 
is  a  story  of  fifty  years  of  service  by  groups  of  loyal,  devoted  women ; 
through  years  of  adversity  and  years  of  success,  whose  persistency  to 
an  ideal  and  desire  to  help  deserving  young  women;  from  a  most 
humble  beginning  has  resulted  in  the  magnificent  plant  of  the  Young 
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Women’s  Christian  Association  at  Pine  and  Bates  streets,  Lewiston, 
and  its  many  auxiliary  units  scattered  throughout  Lewiston  and  Auburn! 

Alore  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  December,  1877,  in  response  to  an 
apparent  pressing  need  for  work  among  the  factory  girls  of  Lewiston,  a 
meeting  of  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Lewiston  and  Auburn 
churches  was  held  when  a  temporary  organization  was  formed,  mat¬ 
ters  discussed  and  a  vote  taken  to  meet  again  within  a  short  time.  It 
Avas  on  January  5,  1878,  that  the  second  meeting  was  held  when  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a  Volunteer  Benevolent  Association.  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Garcelon,  wife  of  Governor  Garcelon,  was  made  president,  with  eight 
vice-presidents,  one  from  each  Lewiston  church.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Perkins 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  first  city  missionary,  the  first  police  matron,  the  first  traveler’s 
aid,  and  the  first  day  nursery  ever  in  the  city  of  Lewiston  emanated 
from  this  organization.  The  name,of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
the  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  1893,  but  it  was  not  until  1920 
that  the  prefix  “Young”  was  made,  making  it  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association. 

The  (1928)  officers  of  the  association  were:  President,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Chittenden  of  Auburn;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Edwin’  L.  Goss,  of 
Lewiston;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  George  M.  Chase,  of  Lewiston- 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  F.  MacDonald  of  Lewiston;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Harms  of  Lewiston;  assistant  record- 
mg  secretary,  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Briggs,  Lewiston;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Knapp,  Lewiston;  treasurer,  i Mrs.  Harry  L.  Childs  Lew¬ 
iston ;  assistant  treasurer,  Miss  Randilla  Willard,  Lewiston;  auditor 
Roy  J.  Wallingford,  Lewiston. 

The  directors  in  1928  were:  Mrs.  Gilbert  D.  Harrison,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Ramsdell,  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Morrill,  Miss  Lucy  Parker,  Mrs.  Augusta  O. 
Smith,  Miss  Lillian  B.  Mills,  Mrs.  James  E.  Coburn,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Hartshorn,  Airs.  Donald  C.  White,  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Leonard,  Mrs  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Robbins,  Mrs.  William  L.  Haskell,  Miss  Frances  Garcelon  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Steward,  all  of  Lewiston;  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Lumbard,  Mrs 
Milo  E.  Pearson,  Mrs.  James  A.  Pulsifer,  Mrs.  Parker  B.  Smith,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabies,  Mrs.  Henri  S.  Crosby,  Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Jones!  Mrs. 

i  lam  H.  Cornforth,  Miss  Kate  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Edwards 
all  of  Auburn. 


The  advisory  board  includes  Carl  F.  Getchell,  Charles  Ault,  E.  Far¬ 
rington  Abbott,  Dr.  A.  E.  Chittenden  and  Rufus  H.  Stone,  all  of  Au- 
„urn  J  James  E.  Coburn,  Henry  B.  Skinner,  Professor  George  M  Chase 
Samuel  F.  Robbms,  Dr.  R.  N.  Randall  and  Edgar  M.  Briggs  of  Lewiston.’ 
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Through  the  cooperation  of  the  churches  in  Bangor,  a  Girls  Wel¬ 
fare  committee  was  formed  in  May,  1912,  with  forty-one  members. 
The  officers  were:  Mrs.  Addison  B.  Lorrimer,  honorary  chairman; 
Mrs.  Calvin  M.  Clark,  chairman;  Miss  Ida  J.  Brown,  recording  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Mrs.  Vaughn  Jones,  corresponding  secretary ;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Den¬ 
nett,  treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  Laurin  Clark,  clerk.  The  advisory  committee 
were:  Walter  A.  Danforth,  William  W.  Warren,  Robert  A.  Jordan, 
Dr.  Bertram  L.  Bryant,  Professor  Calvin  M.  Clark.  This  committee 
established  rooms  for  purposes  of  rest  and  lunch  at  No.  18  State  Street, 
over  Lufkin’s  store,  July  25,  1912.  In  a  short  time  the  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  rooms,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  bills  were  paid  seemed 
to  warrant  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  the  work  to  a  much 
wider  scope,  and  under  the  care  of  a  trained  Christian  worker,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  organizaiton  of  the  Young  Men  s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Bangor  in  January,  1914.  The  following  were  the  officers: 
President,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Livingston;  vice-president,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Bragg; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Danforth;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Robert  Jordan; 
general  secretary,  Miss  Jessie  L.  Hagerty.  The  officers  in  1928  were. 
President,  Mrs.  Birney  H.  Hanson;  Mrs.  I.  G.  Stetson,  first  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brown,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  B.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  P.  S.  Ordway,  corresponding  secretary; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Cayting,  treasurer;  Miss  Florence  E.  Smith,  general  sec¬ 
retary;  Miss  Mary  E.  Chalmers,  business  secretary;  Miss  Alice  E. 
Daughraty,  health  education  secretary;  Miss  M.  Blanche  MacDougall, 
Girl  Reserve  secretary;  Mrs.  Lottie  R.  Robinson,  house  secretary. 

The  Bangor  association  has  about  five  hundred  members,  including 
those  in  the  Girl  Reserve  clubs.  It  has  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
gymnastics,  dancing,  swimming,  and  bowling  classes.  It  provides  a 
short  period  of  camp  life  for  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  girls  in  the 
summer.  It  has  four  Business  Girls  clubs  and  a  Junior  Board. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  at  Bar  Harbor  received 
its  charter  from  the  National  organization,  October  2,  1906.  Mrs.  John 
S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York  and  Bar  Harbor,  gave  the  building  as  her 
gift  to  the  young  women  of  Bar  Harbor.  It  was  dedicated  in  1913.  The 
membership  averages  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  use  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  various  activities  is  made  by  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
monthly.  The  officers  in  1928  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Guy  Torrey, 
president;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lyon,  vice-president;  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley, 
secretary;  Miss  Louise  Leland,  treasurer;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  general  secretary ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Flynn,  Girl  Reserve  and  employ¬ 
ment  secretary. 
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The  International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Biddeford  and  Saco  was  founded  at  Biddeford,  June  25,  1919,  by 
the  York  County  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  Its  first 
officers  were:  Mrs.  Royal  Gould,  chairman;  Misse  Vergn  E.  Hewes, 
secretary;  Miss  Frances  Googins,  treasurer.  The  present  (1928)  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Blake,  chairman;  Mrs.  Albert  Clark,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Everard  Gove,  secretary;  Miss  Helen  M.  Burnie,  treasurer. 
The  membership  is  about  seventy-five  with  twenty-five  contributing 
members.  There  are  two  hundred  members  in  clubs  and  classes.  The 
institute’s  purpose:  To  promote  better  understanding  between  native 
and  foreign-born  people  and  to  help  the  foreign  born  become  adjusted 
to  America  and  its  institutions  and  customs.  To  serve  the  individual: 
By  making  friendly  visits,  giving  service  and  protection  as  needed, 
assisting  in  adjustment  to  new  environment  and  in  family  and  personal 
difficulties.  By  interpreting  and  translating  for  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations.  By  giving  assistance  with  naturalization  and  citizenship.  By 
giving  advice  in  immigration  matters.  To  serve  the  community:  By 
bringing  together  foreign  and  American  groups  through  programs  such 
as  exhibits,  pageants,  and  folk  festivals.  To  serve  the  group :  By  hold¬ 
ing  classes  in  English  for  beginning  and  advanced  pupils,  afternoons 
and  evenings  at  the  Institute  building  and  also  in  the  foreign  homes. 
By  conducting  clubs  for  mothers  and  girls.  By  conducting  classes  in 
sewing,  cooking,  dressmaking,  home  hygiene  and  first-aid. 

Samaritan  Association  a  Century  Old — A  century  of  service  to  the 
unfortunate,  a  century  of  love  for  their  neighbors — such  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Female  Samaritan  Association  of  Portland,  which  celebrated 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary  on  March  4,  1928.  Instituted  by  women 
of  vision  who  built  an  organization  which  has  far  outlived  them  and 
continuing  its  splendid  benevolent  work  today  as  strongly  as  it  did 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Samaritan  Association  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  strongest  private  benevolent  organizations  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Little  did  the  band  of  women  who  gathered  at  the  Congress  Square 
Church,  Portland,  March  4,  1828,  realize  that  one  hundred  years  hence 
some  of  their  daughters,  granddaughters,  and  great-granddaughters 
would  still  be  actively  carrying  on  the  work  which  on  that  day  was 
founded.  Probably  not  one  of  the  women  had  any  idea  of  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  this  little  gathering  nor  did  they  think  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  they  drew  up  was  done  so  carefully  and  with  so  much 
vision  that  in  one  hundred  years  the  only  changes  that  have  been  made 
necessary  have  been  those  necessitated  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
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society.  The  first  president  was  the  organizer,  Mrs.  Mercy  Bisbee,  and 
her  council  consisted  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  John  Bisbee,  Captain  James 
Rackleff,  Hon.  James  C.  Churchill  and  Henry  H.  Boody. 

The  Female  Samaritan  Association  was  reorganized  May  31,  1834, 
and  incorporated  December  26,  1899.  While  the  membership  is  no 
longer  limited  to  members  of  the  Congress  Square  Church,  but  includes 
any  woman  of  the  city  who  is  a  member  of  an  evangelical  church,  the 
president  is  still  chosen  from  the  Congress  Square  Church.  The  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  association  have  been  women  of  prominence  in  the  city 
of  Portland.  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Farrington,  the  present  (1928)  executive  of 
this  organization  of  150  women,  was  reelected  to  her  office  for  the 
eleventh  time,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1928.  Other  women  serv¬ 
ing  for  several  years  have  been:  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Chase,  whose  term 
of  office  was  from  1846  to  1852;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Moore,  whose  term  of 
office  ran  seven  years,  Mrs.  Leonard  Billings  for  seven  years,  and  Mrs. 
F.  O.  Bailey  for  seven  years.  Other  officers  serving  in  1928  were : 
Mrs.  William  F.  Dresser,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  William  F.  Phinney, 
second  vice-president;  Miss  Alice  H.  Nelson,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
George  W.  Libby,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Alexander, 
treasurer ;  directors :  Mrs.  J.  F.  Coleman,  Mrs.  George  E.  Dow,  Mrs. 
Arthur  H.  Marden,  Mrs.  James  O.  McLean,  Mrs.  Addie  Stevens,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Watkins  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Milliken;  coun¬ 
cilors:  Dr.  James  W.  Vallentyne,  Philip  Kilborn,  Charles  G.  Allen, 
Ernest  White  and  the  auditor,  Harold  B.  Fobes. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

EDUCATION 

Up  to  1820  the  history  of  education  in  Maine  is  largely  that  of  the 
mother  State,  Massachusetts.  The  first  teachers  in  the  forest  settle¬ 
ments  in  America  were  the  clergy,  and  in  the  New  England  Colonies  the 
principal  textbook  was  in  most  instances  the  family  Bible. 

By  1635  education  was  having  its  beginnings  in  Massachusetts.  There 
was  mention  in  the  town  records  at  that  time  of  different  individual 
teachers,  while  in  the  same  year  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton 
brought  about  establishment  of  the  Boston  Free  Latin  School.  And  in 
1636  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  agreed  “to  give  £400  toward 
a  school  or  college;  £200  to  be  paid  next  year  when  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and  what  building.”  The  next 
court  decided  that  the  place  was  to  be  Newtown,  whose  name  was  later 
changed  to  Cambridge.  Such  was  the  start  of  what  grew  into  Harvard 
University,  the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  land.  In  the 
following  year,  1637,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  joined  the  colony.  After 
having  materially  manifested  his  interest  in  education,  he  died  in  1638 
and  left  his  entire  library  and  one-half  of  his  estate  to  the  college. 

The  Colonial  Court,  in  1642,  insisted  upon  education,  but  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  it.  Say  the  records: 

This  Court  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  great  neglect  of  many  per¬ 
sons  and  masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  and  labor,  and  other 
employments  which  may  be  profitable  to  the  commonwealth,  do  hereby  order 
and  decree,  that  in  every  town,  the  chosen  men  appointed  to  manage  the  pru¬ 
dential  affairs  of  the  same,  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  care  of  the 
redress  of  this  evil;  .  .  .  and  for  this  end,  they,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
shall  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time,  of  all  parents  and  masters, 
and  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  country  and  to  impose  fines  upon 
such  as  shall  fail  to  render  such  account  to  them  when  they  shall  be  required; 
and  they  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  any  court,  or  the  magistrate,  to 
put  forth  apprentices  the  children  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  able  to  employ 
and  bring  them  up. 

In  1647,  five  years  later,  the  General  Court  provided  for  compulsory 
education,  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  common  school  system  of  New 
England.  In  that  year  it  was  “ordered  by  this  Court  and  authority 
thereof  that  every  township  in  the  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath 
increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith 
appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort 
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to  him,  to  write  and  read;  whose  wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the 
parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials 
of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them 
taught  for  in  the  adjoining  towns.”  In  the  same  act  of  the  General 
Court  it  was  “further  ordered  that  when  any  town  shall  increase  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up 
a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so 
far  as  they  be  fitted  for  the  university;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the 
performance  above  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  per 
annum  to  the  next  such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order.” 

When  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  and  Maine  were  united  in  1691  un¬ 
der  one  government,  the  laws  concerning  education  were  reenacted 
under  the  new  charter,  but  sometimes  were  disobeyed  or  ignored.  The 
penalty  for  neglect  was  then  raised  to  £10,  and  in  1701  to  £20,  the 
General  Court  declaring  in  1701  that  observance  of  the  school  law’ was 
“shamefully  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  re¬ 
quired,  tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion, 
whereof  grievous  complaint  is  made.”  Some  towns  evaded  the  law  by 
naming  the  minister  as  the  schoolmaster,  until  at  length  it  was  enacted 
that  no  minister  should  be  considered  such.  Other  towns  preferred 
paying  the  fine  to  establishing  grammar  schools,  considering  their  ac¬ 
tion  a  form  of  municipal  economy.  In  1718  the  fine  was  raised  to  £60 
for  towns  of  300  families. 

As  early  as  1673  “presentments”  were  found  against  the  towns  of 
Kittery  and  York  for  not  “providing  a  schoole  and  schoolmaster  for 
the  aeducation  of  youth  according  to  law.”  It  is  known  that  at  the 
times  of  the  Indian  wars  the  school  tax  became  burdensome,  with  the 
result  that  “moving  schools”  were  started,  and  these  traveled  from 

town  to  town  under  the  same  master,  spending  a  few  weeks  in  each 
place. 

As  to  other  features  of  education  in  the  early  days  of  what  is  now 
Maine,  the  records  show  that  in  1701  the  selectmen  of  York  “bargened 
with  Nath’ll  Freeman  to  Ceep  a  free  scool”  for  £8  a  year  and  “three 
pence  pr  week  for  teaching  to  Reade;  and  four  pence  a  week  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  sifering  and  no  moor”;  and  also  that  the  first  schoolhouse  in 
what  is  now  Maine  was  built  in  York  in  1725.  By  1800  there  were  161 
incorporated  towns  within  the  present  limits  of  Maine,  and  in  all  of 
these  towns  common  schools  had  been  established  according  to  law  and 
“grammar”  schools  in  at  least  seven  of  them.  But  the  basis  upon  which 
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the  Maine  educational  system  was  worked  out  after  the  separation  in 
1820  was  principally  to  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  law. 

In  1789,  Massachusetts  put  into  effect  a  most  elaborate  school  law, 
requiring  instruction  in  not  only  reading  and  writing,  but  in  reading, 
writing,  the  English  language,  orthography,  arithmetic  and  “decent  be¬ 
havior.”  A  child,  before  entering  a  grammar  school,  had  to  be  able  to 
read.  The  ministers  still  played  an  important  part  in  the  educational 
system,  both  they  and  the  selectmen  of  the  different  towns  having  been 
required  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  regular  attendance  at  schools. 

In  that  law  of  1789  there  were  also  thorough  requirements  for  moral 
training.  Schoolmasters  must  be  of  “good  morals,”  and  must  have  a 
college  or  university  education  or  a  certificate  from  a  “learned  minis¬ 
ter”  of  their  town  stating  qualifications  for  teaching.  Knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  were  insisted  upon.  Presidents,  professors  and  tutors 
in  colleges,  as  well  as  preceptors  and  teachers  in  academies  and  all  other 
instructors,  were  required  to  “impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  to  their  country,  human¬ 
ity  and  a  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality ;  chast¬ 
ity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  orn¬ 
aments  of  human  society ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavour  to  lead  those  under  their  care,  (as  their  ages  and  capacities 
will  admit),  into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the 
beforementioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  fu¬ 
ture  happiness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and 
ruin.” 

The  Massachusetts  law  of  1789  also  called  for  a  superintending  school 
committee  of  from  three  to  seven  persons,  to  be  elected  by  each  town 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  schoolmasters  and  schools;  and  provided 
for  school  districts,  to  be  corporate  bodies,  as  well  as  for  taxation  and 
penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  law.  Every  schoolmaster,  it 
was  ruled,  must  be  a  United  States  citizen. 

When  Maine  became  a  State,  it  passed  laws  modeled  very  closely 
after  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  law  of  1821,  the  year  in  which  met 
the  first  Legislature  under  separate  Statehood,  omitted  many  of  the 
penalties  and  enforcing  features  of  the  Massachusetts  law ;  but  some 
of  these  omissions  were  remedied  in  1825.  The  law  of  1821  did  not 
prescribe  the  length  of  time  a  school  should  be  taught  eachj  year,  but 
did  stipulate  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for  schools — not  less 
than  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  It  provided  for  the  certification1  of 
teachers,  and  laid  especial  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  that  they  be  of 
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sound  moral  character;  and,  like  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  insisted  upon 
instruction  in  piety,  justice,  sobriety  and  regard  for  truth. 

By  this  law  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  managing  the  schools 
was  divided,  as  it  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  early  times,  between 
the  towns  and  the  districts  therein.  The  town  at  its  annual  meeting 
elected  a  committee  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  seven  men 
whose  duties  were  to  examine  and  certificate  the  teachers,  visit  and  in¬ 
spect  the  schools,  inquire  into  the  discipline  and  proficiency  of  the  pup¬ 
ils,  choose  the  textbooks,  dismiss  incapable  teachers  when  they  saw  fit, 
and  use  their  influence  and  best  endeavor  to  secure  good  attendance. 
The  town  also  allotted  to  each  district  its  share  of  the  money  raised  and 
appiopriated  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools,  that  share  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  district  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty-one.  The  district,  however,  located  and  built  its 
schoolhouse,  determined  the  length  of  the  school  year,  at  what  age  the 
children  should  be  admitted  to  the  school,  and  through  its  agent  se¬ 
lected  the  teacher,  provided  utensils,  and  cared  for  the  building.  By  this 
law  the  school  district  was  made  a  body  corporate  with  “power  to  take 
and  hold  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
school  or  schools  therein.” 

In  1827  more  laws  were  passed.  In  these  was  contained  the  first  hint 
of  a  graded  school  system.  According  to  the  new  law,  when  a  school 
was  taught  by  a  master  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  by  a  mistress  for  the 
rest,  a  committee — either  one  appointed  by  the  citizens  or  the  school 
committee  of  the  town— might  determine  what  class  of  scholars  should 
be  admitted  to  each  school. 

In  1828  the  Maine  Legislature  directed  the  land  agent  to  set  aside 
twenty  townships  of  land  for  sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  put  into  a  school 
fund  in  the  State  Treasury  and  the  interest  to  be  distributed  annually 
among  the  towns  and  plantations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  schol¬ 
ars  therein.  In  addition,  the  Legislature  also  called  for  the  setting 
aside  of  some  moneys  due  from  Massachusetts — Maine’s  share  of  the 


Massachusetts  claims  against  the  United  States  for  aid  in  the  War  of 
1812;  by  1900  the  interest  on  this  fund  amounted  to  $26,565.47.  In 

1833  provision  was  made  for  use  of  the  State  bank  tax  for  public  in¬ 
struction. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  it  was  not  long  after  creation  of  the  State 
of  Maine  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  State’s  public  school 
system  as  it  exists  today.  The  classification  of  pupils  for  masters’  and 
mistresses  schools  was  the  first  legal  provision  that  looked  toward 
graded  schools.  And  the  establishment  of  a  State  school  fund  and 
provision  foi  use  of  the  State  bank  tax  for  public  instruction  purposes 
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initiated  a  definite  policy  of  State  aid  that  was  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  there  were  by  the  time  of  Maine  s 
separation  from  Massachusetts  several  private  or  semi-private  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  In  1794,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  had  gran¬ 
ted  a  charter  to  Bowdoin  College,  which  was  opened  at  Brunswick, 
Cumberland  County,  in  1802.  In  1829  it  had  an  attendance  of  102.  As 
early  as  March  5,  1791,  a  charter  had  been  granted  to  Hallowell  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  in  the  same  year  a  charter  was  given  to  Berwick.  Fryeburg 
and  Washington  academies  were  incorporated  in  1792,  and  Portland 
Academy  in  1794.  By  1821  there  were  twenty-five  of  these  secondary 
schools.  They  had  been  established  and  supported  partly  by  citizens 
who  were  eager  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  partly  by  the 
Commonwealth.  Up  to  the  time  of  separation  these  twenty-five  schools 
had  been  given  by  Massachusetts  253,955  acres  of  wild  lands  as  the 
foundation  of  their  endowment  and  to  meet  running  expenses.  So,  at 
the  time  when  Maine  established  a  separate  government  of  her  own, 
she  had  a  heritage  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  well  as  of  a 
public  school  system. 

Nevertheless,  educational  advancement  came  slowly.  There  was  a 
great  need  for  some  sort  of  central  organization  which  would  enable 
teachers  to  exchange  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  their  prob¬ 
lems.  There  were  no  teachers’  associations,  no  conventions,  no  pro¬ 
visions  for  State  or  county  supervision.  Each  of  the  455  towns  and 
each  of  the  more  than  3,000  districts  was  a  law  unto  itself ,  there  was 

little  interchange  of  ideas,  little  cooperation. 

In  1843,  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Thurston,  a  legislator,  introduced  a  bill  with 
the  intention  of  remedying  this  situation.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education  in  the  State  Legislature.  The  bill  that  he  in¬ 
troduced  called  for  a  “board  of  school  commissioners,  to  consist  of  one 
from  each  of  the  thirteen  counties  of  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council.”  After  considerable  discussion,  it  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  Fear  of  partisan  politics, 
undue  expense  and  useless  State  interference  helped  to  defeat  it.  Bring¬ 
ing  np  the  subject  did  tend,  however,  to  throw  light  upon  many  of  the 

faults  of  the  existing  school  system. 

More  definite  results  came  three  years  later,  when  a  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  established  by  the  State  Legislature.  In  January,  1846,  at  a 
meeting  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Augusta,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  defects  and  suggest  remedies.  It  consisted 
of  Amos  Brown,  Philip  Eastman,  Samuel  Benson  and  Alpheus  S.  Pack¬ 
ard.  The  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  teachers, 
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presented  to  the  Legislature  an  enumeration  of  the  faults  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system:  1.  The  multiplying  of  school  districts.  2.  The  preva¬ 
lent  inefficiency  of  school  committees.  3.  The  want  of  suitable  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  teachers.  4.  The  want  of  proper  classification  in  schools, 
arising  from  multiplicity  in  textbooks  and  lack  of  system  in  the  course  of 
study.  5.  The  want  of  general  interest  in  the  State’s  free  schools. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  ills  the  committee  suggested  establishment  of 
a  State  Board  of  Education.  By  July  of  that  year,  1846,  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  had  been  accepted  by  the  Legislature.  The  new  board,  said  the 
law,  was  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county  in  Maine,  each 
member  to  be  elected  by  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  and 
clerks  of  the  several  plantations  in  his  county.  The  first  board  consisted 
of  Stephen  Emery,  Horace  Piper,  Philip  Eastman,  Benjamin  Randall, 
A.  F.  Drinkwater,  Aaron  Hayden,  R.  H.  Vose,  Samuel  Taylor,  Ebenezer 
Knowlton,  David  Worcester,  Oliver  C.  Currier,  Samuel  Alden  and  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  Savage.  William  G.  Crosby  of  Belfast  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Board.  The  law  required  him  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  this  work, 
and  for  his  services  allowed  him  $1,000.  In  1849  Hon.  E.  M.  Thurston 
succeeded  Mr.  Crosby  and  served  in  that  office  for  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  those  three  years  the  law  creating  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  supplanted  by  a  new  one  calling  for  a  system  whereby  county 
commissioners  would  act  independently  of  one  another.  A  commis¬ 
sioner  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  each  county,  and 
the  law  required  that  he  must  devote  at  least  fifty  days  during  the  win¬ 
ter  term  to  inspection  of  schools,  visiting  towns  in  his  county,  lecturing 
upon  educational  subjects,  and  in  general  arousing  interest  in  public 
school  matters.  These  county  commissioners,  according  to  the  law, 
were  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature;  but  this  report  they 
failed  to  make,  with  the  result  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  the  plan  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Up  to  this  time  probably  the  most  beneficial  organization  had  been 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  Its  members  had  collected  more  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  schools  of  the  State  than  had  ever  before  been  collec¬ 
ted.  They  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  bad  effects  of  poorly  ventila¬ 
ted,  inadequately  lighted  and  ill-constructed  schoolhouses,  had  fur¬ 
nished  plans  and  recommendations  for  better  buildings,  and  so  had 
increased  the  usefulness  of  the  buildings  themselves.  They  also  had 
insisted  upon  better  qualifications  for  the  teachers,  and  for  the  first 
time  had  brought  teachers  into  institutes  and  conferences,  where  they 
might  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  exchange  knowledge 
of  problems,  study  methods  of  instruction,  learn  of  new  textbooks,  see 
model  schools,  and  gain  inspiration  from  speakers  and  from  one  another. 
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But  the  Board  of  Education  gave  way  to  the  county  commissioner 
system  in  1852;  and  in  1854,  two  years  later,  the  county  commissioner 
system  was  abolished  and  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  created. 
He  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  superintendent  was  to  devote 
his  time  to  “the  improvement  of  common  schools  and  the  promotion  of 
the  general  interests  of  education  in  this  State.  ’  Among  other  things, 
he  was  to  “investigate  the  operation  of  school  laws ;  collect  information 
in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  school  districts,  the  location  and  con¬ 
struction  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  use  of  the  best  school  apparatus, 
consult  with  school  committees  on  the  selection  of  textbooks,  and  on 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  of  visiting  and 
examining  schools ;  inquire  into  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
and  the  best  means  of  training  and  qualifying  teachers  for  their  duties. 
For  his  work  the  superintendent  was  to  receive  $1,200  annually  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses. 

The  first  superintendent  was  Charles  H.  Lord,  of  Portland,  who  held 
office  from  June,  1854,  to  March,  1855.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
visiting  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  He  reported  that  the 
committeemen  were  inefficient  in  examining  teachers.  The  spelling  of 
such  uncommon  words  as  “phthisic”  and  “manoeuvre”  served  often,  he 
said,  as  the  test  of  a  teacher’s  literary  qualifications ;  while  m  the  teach¬ 
ers’  examination  papers  there  were  to  be  found  such  gross  misspellings 
as  “Inglish,”  “gramar,”  “consamit,”  “ignorence”  and  “certifecats.  Mr. 
Lord  found  the  teachers  often  unintelligent;  was  shocked  to  discover 
that  two  pedagogues  whom  he  had  met  spent  the  winter  quarter  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  rest  of  the  year  peddling;  and  reported  that  female  teachers 
took  a  school  because  “they  are  kind  of  sick  and  can’t  do  much  work. 
He  rejoiced  to  report,  however,  that  Maine’s  percentage  of  illiteracy 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  whole  United  States  and  much,  lower  that 

that  of  Russia.  „  .  , 

The  second  superintendent  was  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  of  Norway,  whose 

report,  published  December  20,  1855,  contained  fewer  figures  of  speech 
and  more  statistics.  It  showed  that  in  the  towns  making  returns  379 
out  of  384  and  in  sixty-six  of  the  ninety-nine  plantations  there  were 
3  965  school  districts  and  277  parts  of  districts ;  that  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty-one  years  there  were  in  the  towns  and  plantations 
238  248  children ;  that  of  these  the  average  number  in  the  summer 
schools  was  91,894  and  in  the  winter  schools  100,560;  that  the  num  er 
of  male  teachers  was  2,559  and  of  female  teachers  4,137;  that  the  ^er“ 
age  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board  were  $20.57 
and  of  female  teachers  $7.60;  that  the  average  length  of  all  the  schoo  s 
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for  the  year  was  18.9  weeks;  that  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  1854  was  $333,019 .76;  that  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  was  $54,398.96.  Mr.  Dunnell’s  report  also  com¬ 
plained  of  small  districts,  ignorant  committeemen,  inadequate  buildings, 
ungraded  schools,  diverse  textbooks  and  poorly  qualified  teachers,  leav¬ 
ing  no  doubt  that  he  and  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State  were  alive 
to  the  situation  and  in  a  position  to  make  progress. 

It  was  such  reports  as  these  that  brought  about  a  desire  for  reform  in 
Maine  s  educational  system.  And  one  of  the  great  agencies  tending  to¬ 
ward  this  reform  was  the  teachers’  convention,  or  institute.  During  the 
year  in  which  Mr.  Dunnell  submitted  his  report,  1855,  a  convention  last¬ 
ing  from  three  to  five  days  was  held  in  every  county  of  the  State  •  and 
these  conventions  were  attended  by  1,691  teachers.  Also,  many  parents 
and  others  not  engaged  in  actual  teaching  attended  the  evening  lectures 
on  pedogogical  subjects  given  by  the  most  prominent  educators  and 
preachers  in  the  State.  For  the  institute  work,  the  State  had  appropria¬ 
ted  $2,000. 

Two  more  State  superintendents  held  office  before  a  State  teachers’ 
association  was  formed— J.  P.  Craig,  of  Readfield,  in  1856,  and  Mark 
Dunnell,  1857  to  1860.  In  1859  a  State  Teachers’  Convention  was  held 
in  Waterville,  where  a  State  association  was  organized.  Except  for  a 

few  years,  this  association  has  met  annually,  although  under  different 
names. 

The  idea  of  these  State  institutes  and  organizations  was  a  sort  of  out¬ 
growth  of  the  county  teachers’  meetings  or  institutes,  the  first  records 
of  which  are  found  for  the  year  1847.  In  June,  1847,  a  law  had  been 
passed  providing  for  establishment  of  the  county  institutes.  To  defray 
the  expense  of  these  institutes  a  sum  of  $2,600  was  set  apart  annually 
from  the  income  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  a  maximum  of  $200 
was  appiopriated  from  this  sum  for  the  expenses  of  each  county  insti¬ 
tute.  One  institute  was  held  in  each  county,  thirteen  in  all,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1847.  These  were  attended  by  1,686  teachers. 

In  1854,  when  the  system  of  county  school  commissioners  was  abol¬ 
ished  and  a  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  appointed, 
the  new  law  included  the  following  provision : 


.  The  superintendent  shall  hold  annually,  in  each  county,  a  teachers’  conven¬ 
tion,  to  continue  in  session  one  week  at  least;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give 
due  notice  of  such  convention  to  all  teachers  and  persons  proposing  to-  become 
such,  and  to  invite  their  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation,  dis¬ 
cussion  and  instruction,  and  for  that  of  receiving  lectures  and  addresses  on  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  education  and  the  duties  of  teachers. 


This  law  provided  that  the  superintendent  should  attend  and  have 
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charge  of  each  convention  and  employ  suitable  instructors  and  lec¬ 
turers  to  instruct  and  address  those  who  might  assemble,  with  the 
view  of  aiding  them  in  qualifying  themselves  for  a  better  and  more 
successful  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  For  these  conventions 

the  State  appropriated  $2,000  annually. 

In  1869  a  law  was  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent,  on  the  written  request  of  twenty-five  teachers  in  any  county,  to 
hold  a  teachers’  institute  in  that  county.  It  was  provided  that  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  teachers  should  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  cer¬ 
tificates  granted  of  such  grade  as  deemed  best  by  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent.  To  defray  the  expense  of  these  institutes  $4,000  annually  was 
appropriated.  In  the  same  year,  instructions  issued  by  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  to  the  county  supervisors  included  the  following: 

Prepare  fully  for  the  annual  County  Teachers’  Institute.  Arouse  teachers  to 
an  earnest  desire  for  attending.  Secure  the  required  petition.  Select  place  for 
holding  the  Institute.  Provide  accommodations  for  teachers;  free  for  the  ladies 
if  possible,  and  in  general,  arranging  for  and  managing  the  institute. 

W.  J.  Corthell,  State  superintendent  in  1876,  reported  in  that  year 
regarding  the  results  of  these  institutes : 

The  teachers’  institutes,  revived  this  year,  were  largely  attended.  Thorough 
preparation  was  made  for  them  by  the  county  supervisors.  Twenty-nine  in¬ 
stitutes  of  one  week  each  were  held.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  teachers 
attended.  Examinations  of  teachers  were  held  at  the  close  of  these  institutes, 
and  a  graded  certificate  granted  to  all  examined,  showing  the  exact  rank  obtained 
by  each. 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  schools  of  the  State  by  means  of  this  new 
agency  of  inspection.  The  classification  of  the  schools  was  greatly  improved, 
the  average  number  of  classes  being  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  sixteen.  The 
poorer  and  more  incompetent  teachers  were  driven  from  the  business.  A  greater 
public  interest  in  education  was  aroused.  The  demand  for  competent  teachers 
was  increased.  Teachers  were  stimulated  to  new  efforts,  both  to  fit  themselves 
for  their  work  and  to  do  better  work. 

These  early  institutes  which  were  held  more  or  less  frequently  from 
1847  to  1875,  were  more  in  nature  of  short  terms  of  summer  school 
than  teachers’  conventions  as  we  recognize  them  at  the  present  time. 
There  were  not  many  normal  schools  at  that  time,  and  this  was  about 
the  only  way  in  which  teachers  could  secure  professional  instruction. 

In  1875  the  law  establishing  teachers’  institutes  was  abolished  and  up 
to  1881  no  provision  was  made  by  which  the  State  superintendents 
could  come  in  professional  contact  with  the  teachers.  However,  in  1877, 
the  State  superintendent  called  to  his  assistance  the  principals  of  the 
two  normal  schools,  and  with  their  aid  held  a  series  of  one-day  con¬ 
ventions  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  The  interest  manifested  in 
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these  meetings  gave  evidence  of  the  need  that  somthing  be  done  in  this 
diiection.  In  some  counties  the  teachers  organized  county  associa¬ 
tions,  but  they  were  of  short  life  and  not  especially  efficient. 

In  1881,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $800  to  enable  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  to  hold  for  two  days  each  one  or  more  meetings  or  conventions 
in  each  county.  During  the  fall  of  1881,  twenty-one  such  meetings  were 
held,  and  were  attended  by  about  1,200  teachers  and  school  officials. 
Teachers’  associations  were  organized  in  connection  with  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  continued  in  existence.  In  1885,  af¬ 
ter  four  years  of  experimental  work,  these  county  associations  were 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  State  educational  machinery  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  providing  for  their  maintenance  by  the  State  and  man¬ 
agement  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Under  this  act  teach¬ 
ers  were  authorized  to  close  their  schools  for  two  days  in  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  these  meetings,  without  forfeiture  of  wages. 
This  law  remained  thereafter  practically  unchanged.  In  1928  each  coun¬ 
ty  association  had  its  own  organization  and  was  under  the  joint  man¬ 
agement  of  the  State  Educational  Department  and  the  officers  of  the 
county  association.  There  were  fifteen  associations  in  the  State  and 
there  was  an  average  registration  of  5,000  to  5,500  teachers.  All  the 
county  associations  were  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

So  much  for  the  county  associations.  The  State  association,  known  as 
the  Maine  Teachers’  Association,  superseded  the  Maine  Pedagogical  So¬ 
ciety  as  the  State  organization  of  the  teaching  profession  in  1901.  At 
that  time  the  membership  in  the  association  numbered  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  and  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  more  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  in  the  State.  By  1910  the  membership  had  reached 
1,800,  in  1915  it  was  recorded  as  3,154,  and  in  1920  as  3,540.  The  mem¬ 
bership  reached,  in  1927 ,  the  record  number  of  7,054,  which  gives  the 
Maine  Teachers’  Association,  according  to  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  standards,  100  per  cent  State-wide  membership  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  first  rank  for  membership  among  the  forty-eight  State  educa¬ 
tion  associations  of  the  country. 

Annual  conventions  have  been  held  since  1902,  with  the  exception  of 
1918,  when  there  was  no  convention  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  These  conventions  have  constantly  increased  in  size  and  im¬ 
portance  until  the  annual  meetings  have  reached  an  attendance  of  from 
5,000  to  6,000.  Until  1911  the  conventions  were  held  from  year  to  year 
in  Portland,  Lewiston,  Bangor,  Waterville,  and  Augusta.  From  1912 
onward  they  alternated  between  Portland  and  Bangor,  the  only  two 
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cities  in  the  State  with  adequate  entertainment  facilities  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  large  attendance. 

Each  year  the  State  meetings  of  the  association  have  brought  speakers 
of  national  distinction  in  education  and  other  professions,  as  well  as 
outstanding  specialists  who  have  addressed  departmental  groups.  Pub¬ 
lic  school  music,  physical  education  and  visual  education  have  been 
emphasized  in  special  feature  programs,  which  have  also  at  times  taken 
the  form  of  large  and  spectacular  pageants.  State  organizations,  for¬ 
merly  independent  and  devoted  to  some  special  branch  of  education, 
have  become  affiliated  with  the  general  association.  The  association  in 
1928  had  twenty-two  distinct  departments  covering  nearly  every  branch 
of  the  profession  from  kindergarten  to  the  university.  There  was  in 
1928  no  direct  relationship  between  the  Maine  Teachers  Association 
and  the  different  county  teachers’  associations,  except  that  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  county  groups  served  as  a  nominating  committee  for  the 
State  organization.  The  Maine  Teachers  Association,  affiliated  with 
the  National  Education  Association,  sent  yearly  delegates  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  assembly  of  the  national  group.  In  1928,  the  association  re¬ 
ported  that  it  had  a  committee  on  legislation,  appointed  each  year  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  in  promoting  edu¬ 
cational  legislation. 

Aside  from  institutes  and  associations,  however,  Maine  was  making 
other  important  changes  in  education,  principally  through  legislation. 
Before  1873  a  number  of  academies  flourished.  In  that  year  the  Legis¬ 
lature  provided  for  State  aid  to  towns  which  maintained  schools  for 
free  academic  instruction,  thus  putting  into  effect  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  free  high  school  law.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1899,  the  towns 
were  authorized  to  contract  with  any  academy  or  high  school  for  the 
tuition  of  their  pupils,  and  to  receive  the  same  aid  from  the  State  as 
they  would  receive  if  they  had  established  free  high  schools.  This 
scheme  made  it  possible  for  town  management  in  a  number  of  instances 
to  supersede  district  supervision. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Colonies  it  had  been  recognized  in  a 
more  or  less  general  way  by  the  leaders  in  education  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agent  in  the  make-up  of  a  good  school  was  the  teacher.  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  recognition  of  this  fact  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  widespread.  It  took  time  for  people  to  discern  that,  although 
much  depended  upon  temperament  and  personality,  teaching  was  both 
an  art  and  a  science  and  that  there  was  much  about  teaching  that  could 

be  taught.  . 

In  1860,  the  year  in  which  E.  P.  Weston,  of  Gorham,  was  appointed 

State  superintendent,  the  Maine  Legislature  voted  to  abolish  the  county 
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institutes  and  establish  at  each  of  eighteen  selected  academies  a  normal 
department.  Each  academy  was  to  provide  suitable  recitation  rooms  and 
teachers  for  at  least  fifty  pupils  for  two  terms,  preference  in  the  spring 
term  being  given  to  women  and  in  the  autumn  to  men,  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  examining  the  candidates  for  admission  and  the  State  su¬ 
perintendent  planning  and  supervising  the  course.  For  its  services  the 
academy  was  to  receive  $100  the  first  year  and  $200  the  second  year. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  took  advantage  of  this  course  in  the  spring 
of  1861,  and  438  in  the  autumn.  Of  these  students,  S151  had  previously 
taught.  The  experiment  did  not  bring  the  anticipated  results,  and  the 
law  was  repealed  in  1862. 

In  March,  1863,  a  bill  was  passed,  however,  providing  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  two  normal  schools,  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and 
one  in  the  western  part.  The  western  school  was  established  at  Farm¬ 
ington  in  that  year,  “the  trustees  of  Farmington  Academy  having  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  in  money,  buildings,  and  lot,  property  of  the  estima¬ 
ted  value  of  $12,000.”  A  new  building  was  erected,  and  on  August  24, 
1864,  the  school  opened.  In  the  first  term,  fifty-nine  students  from 
thirteen  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  the  State  attended  the  school,  which 
prospered  from  then  on.  This  institution,  which  came  to  be  known  as 

the  Farmington  Normal  School,  had  as  its  principal  in  1927  Wilbert 
G.  Mallett. 

The  Eastern  Normal  School,  at  Castine,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Castine  Normal  School,  was  opened  September  7,  1867.  In  its  first 
term  only  twelve  students  were  in  attendance,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  it  had  140.  W.  D.  Hall  was  its  principal  in  1927. 

The  advantages  of  training  teachers  was  so  manifest  that  in  the  years 
that  followed  other  similar  schools  were  opened.  The  State  opened 
the  Madawaska  Training  School  in  Fort  Kent  in  1878;  the  Normal 
School  at  Gorham  in  1879;  the  Aroostook  Normal  School  at  Presque 
Isle  in  1903;  and  the  Washington  Normal  School  at  Machias  in  1910. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  educational  experiments  in  Maine  was  that 
affecting  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Madawaska  region.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  Acadian  exiles’  descendants,  who  settled  in  the  upper  St.  John 
River  valley,  and  here  the  French  language  was  universal.  When  ad¬ 
vances  were  being  made  in  the  field  of  education,  the  question  arose  as 
to  how  these  people  were  to  be  cared  for.  In  1863,  the  Legislature  pro¬ 
vided  for  liberal  conditions  of  State  aid,  and  stipulated  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  schools  be  given  in  the  English  language.  No  teachers  were 
found  available  for  service,  however,  and  so  it  was  that  the  State,  to 
take  care  of  this  special  problem,  established  the  Madawaska  Trainino- 
School  at  Fort  Kent.  Its  chief  function  was  to  train  teachers  for  serw 
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ice  in  the  common  schools  of  this  so-called  Madawaska  Territory ;  and 
the  result  of  the  effort  was  that  the  people  in  this  region  were  taught 
to  speak  and  understand  English.  In  1927,  the  principal  of  the  Mada¬ 
waska  Training  School  was  Mary  P.  Nowland. 

The  principals  of  the  other  State  normal  schools  in  1927  were :  West¬ 
ern  Normal  School,  at  Gorham,  W.  E.  Russell;  Washington  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  at  Machias,  E.  D.  Merrill  (acting) ;  Farmington  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  at  Farmington,  W.  G.  Mallett;  Castine  Normal  School,  at 
Castine,  W.  D.  Hall;  Aroostook  State  Normal  School,  at  Presque  Isle, 

S.  L.  Merriman. 

From  1860  onward,  the  different  State  superintendents  of  schools 
were:  E.  P.  Weston,  of  Gorham,  appointed  in  1860  and  reappointed  m 
1863,  resigned  in  1864;  the  Rev.  Edward  Ballard,  of  Brunswick,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1865,  served  until  1868,  in  which  year  a  law  was  enacted  de¬ 
fining  more  accurately  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  increasing 
his  salary  to  $1,800,  traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed  $500,  and  stating 
that  “he  must  preserve  all  school  reports  of  the  State  and  other  States 
which  may  be  sent  to  his  office,  the  returns  of  the  superintending  school 
committees  of  the  various  towns,  and  such  books,  apparatus,  maps, 
charts,  works  on  education,  plans  for  school  buildings,  models,  and 
other  articles  of  interest  to  school  officers  and  teachers  as  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  without  expense  to  the  State”;  Warren  Johnson,  of  Topsham 
appointed  in  1868;  W.  J.  Corthell,  1876  to  1878;  Nelson  A  Luce  of 
Vassalboro,  appointed  December  31,  1878,  served  until  May,  1879  when 
Edward  Morris,  of  Biddeford,  was  put  in  his  place,  serving  until  Febru¬ 
ary  1880,  when  Mr.  Luce  was  again  appointed;  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  u- 
burn,  appointed  January  1,  1895 ;  Payson  Smith,  of  Auburn  ; appomted 
in  January,  1907,  served  for  eight  years,  resigning  June  30,  1916,  to  be¬ 
come  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Massachusetts ;  and  Dr.  Augustus 
O.  Thomas  of  Nebraska,  appointed  July  1,  1917,  who  continued  m  office 

to  the  time  of  writing  (1928).  _ 

From  time  to  time  these  superintendents  gave  advice  which  resulted 

in  the  enactment  of  certain  laws  in  the  State.  In  Mr.  Johnson’s  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  office,  which  began  in  1868,  laws  were  passed  stopping 
payment  by  the  State  of  all  school  moneys  to  any  town  which  had  not 
made  returns  according  to  law ;  imposing  a  penalty  upon  school  officia  s 
for  changing  textbooks  oftener  than  once  in  five  yeais,  giving  more 
power  to  cities  to  take  lands  for  schoolhouses ;  reestablishing  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes,  which  in  1863  had  been  abolished  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  economy.  .  r  i  ca 

The  free  high  school  law  of  1873  brought  about  the  opening  of  150 

such  schools  the  very  first  year  after  its  passage ;  and  these  were  at- 
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ended  by  10286  pupils.  The  whole  amount  spent  in  maintaining  the 
^  was  ?83-52“*’  and  ,he  amount  disbursed  by  the  State  was  $29,- 
■  „e  re<:  ,h'fc'h  schooI>  which  was  regarded  as  the  “poor  man’s 
college,  was  h.ghly  praised  by  Mr.  Luce,  who  took  office  as  superin¬ 
tendent  m  1878.  “It  has  opened  to  large  numbers  of  our  youth  “  he 

Z\T\  ^  S“  °f  CU'tUre;  influenced  good  the  common  schools; 
g  etter  teachers  to  the  common  schools;  and  inspired  the  pupils 

m’i  s  neT  TT6,  ‘°  rrk  ^  ‘he  deSire  t0  qUaMfy  ‘homselves  for  ad- 
mtss  on  to  the  high  schools.”  The  high  school  law  met  with  consid- 

e  opposition,  however,  and  was  suspended  for  a  year  in  1878  In 

the  ten  years  between  1881  and  1891  the  number  of  high  schools  in- 

C“°“  100  t0  228,  and  the  total  a«endance  from  7,792  to  15,739 

and”to1heWffimen  made  e‘ii:ible  ‘°  membershiP  °n  school  boards 
and  to  the  office  of  supervisor  of  schools.  In  1883,  the  length  of  the 

school  week  was  changed  from  five  and  one-half  to  five  days.  In  1885 

e  teachers  in  all  schools  were  compelled  to  give  instruction  in  physi- 

drffik  “in  hw'T’  W'th  SPedaI  reference  to  ‘he  effects  of  alcoholic 
children  at  f  ’  7*  ^  ““pelling  stricter  attendance  of 

week  ,u  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  at  least  sixteen 

a-e  should  beyear’|ailddPr°Viding  tha‘  “n°  ChiU  Under  fifteen  7ears  of 
age  should  be  employed  in  any  factory  except  during  vacations  unless 

he  had  attended  school  sixteen  weeks  the  previous  year.”  In  1889  all 

ZolsTn  189, ^  ^  'aW  ‘°  bUy  teXtb°°kS  fOT  *he  ^  ‘beir 

schools  In  1891,  a  law  was  enacted  that  all  public  .school  teachers 

should  devote  not  less  than  ten  minutes  of  each  week  to  teaching  the 

principles  of  kindness  to  birds  and  animals.  In  1894,  the  old  district 

system  was  abolished,  in  accordance  with  the  long  and  insi  te  urg  n7 

Of  Mr.  Luce,  the  superintendent.  ^ 

The  old  school  district  system  probably  held  on  as  long  as  it  did  be 

cause  the  early  New  Englanders  were  suspicious  of  centralized  govern- 
ment  in  either  church  or  Sta+p  '■pi,  «  .  ..  ® 

extreme  local  self-government  ’  It  fact^i  ^  T*  7™  “  examp,e  o{ 

+u  r  ment*  It  fact,  it  was  so  local  in  character  that 

improper  loTIri  T  bacl™ardness  !n  Aching  methods  and  ability  and 
P  ?.  10,1  of  schooIs-  And  it  was  not  until  1894  that  fear  of 

“MisT“emWaS  SUffidentIy  diSPe‘W  P^  abolition 

January6  ^  M  ^ 

ties  both  in  ’  mspected  200  rural  schools  in  eight  different  coun- 
t.es,  both  m  new  and  sparsely  settled  and  in  older  and  more  thicklv 

P  P“  POrt'°nS  °f  the  StatC'  °f  the  200  schools  that  he  visited  he 
.raded  41  per  cent  of  them  as  “poor”  or  “very  poor.”  He  found  m’any 

schoolrooms  decorated  with  “glaring  advertisements  of  some  favorffe 
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brand  of  tobacco.”  The  average  age  of  teachers  was  between  twenty- 
four  and  twenty-five.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  them  had  acquired  all  their 
education  in  the  common  schools ;  38  per  cent  had  attended  an  academy 
or  high  school  for  one  year ;  and  only  ten  per  cent  were  graduates  of 
either  a  normal  or  a  high  school.  “Often  during  .recitation  periods, 
he  wrote,  “there  was  a  stream  of  pupils  from  desks  to  teacher  and  from 
the  teacher  to  the  desks,  asking  foolish  questions,  questions  which  the 
pupils  themselves  could  answer  with  a  little  study.”  The  work  in 
arithmetic  in  43  per  cent  of  the  schools  inspected  was,  he  found,  a  sense¬ 
less  committing  of  rules.  In  the  reading  classes  he  found  too  often  an 
unintelligent  repetition  of  .words  with  a  discouraging  numbei  of  mis¬ 
pronunciations. 

Mr.  Stetson  sent  out  questionnaires  concerning  town  superintendents 
and  their  work.  The  answers  revealed  that  16  per  cent  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  received  all  their  education  in  the  common  schools,  and  that  4 
per  cent  had  never  attended  any  school,  either  public  or  private ;  35  per 
cent  had  never  taught;  68  per  cent  had  never  read  a  book  on  the  science 
or  art  of  teaching;  and  14  per  cent  had  read  only  one  such  book.  Sev¬ 
enty-one  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  legal  residents  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  were  teaching;  and  12  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  were  rela¬ 
tives  of  members  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  while  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  per  cent  were  so  related  by  marriage  or  associated  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  these  officials  as  to  give  these  teachers  an  unsafe  influence  in 
securing  their  appointments.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  teachers  .had 
not  even  tried  the  examinations  required  by  State  law,  and  38  per  cent 
of  them  had  never  read  any, book  on  the  science  or  art  of  education. 

On  December  31,  1896,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Pedagogical  Soci¬ 
ety  in  Lewiston,  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  said:  In  the  lit¬ 
eral  sense  of  the  old  Greek  word,  the  present  is  a  crisis,  a  judgment,  a 
parting  of  the  ways,  for  our  common  schools  of  Maine.  The  State  super¬ 
intendent  has  done  an  audacious  thing.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  tell 
the  plain  and  awful  truth  about  these  schools  of  ours.” 

To  correct  existing  abuses,  Mr.  Stetson  lent  his  advice  and  influence 
to  legislative  activity,  and  in  1895  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  State 
certification  of  teachers.  State  certificates  were  to  be  granted  for  a 
term  of  years  or  for  life ;  a  list  of  all  persons  receiving  them  was  to  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent;  the  certificates  were  to 
authorize  persons  holding  them  to  teach  in  public  schools  of  the  State 
without  examination  by  school  committees  or  superintendents ,  and 
copies  of  them  were  to  be  sent  to  any  school  officer  upon  application. 
The  same  Legislature  provided  for  summer  schools  for  teachers.  Some 
of  the  State’s  best  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  were  employed,  and 
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they  gave  instruction  in  pedagogical  methods,  as  well  as  in  the  different 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools — literature,  history,  sciences,  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  voice  culture  and  manual  training.  In  1895,  798  teachers  attended 
these  schools.  Mr.  Stetson,  also  finding  repetitions  of  work  and  im¬ 
proper  arrangements  of  courses,  sent  in  1895  a  carefully  prepared  outline 
of  a  course  of  study  to  every  teacher  and  superintendent  in  the  State. 


A  step  which  Mr.  Stetson  considered  one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
administration  was  formation  of  the  school  improvement  leagues  of 
Maine.  These  leagues  were  to  enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
parents  in  obtaining  better  surroundings  and  books  for  children,  teach¬ 
ers  and  citizens  and  in  supplying  works  of  art  for  the  schools.  Local 
leagues  were  formed  in  the  schools;  town  leagues  comprised  officers  of 
the  local  leagues ;  and  the  State  league  was  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  town  leagues  and  of  members  of  local  leagues  holding  diplomas. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Stetson  advocated  strongly  in  his  report  the  system  of 
expert  superintendence  for  districts  made  up  by  the  union  of  three  or 
four  towns,  a  system  which  had  been  tried  in  other  States  and  which  at 
the  time  of  writing  is  in  successful  operation  in  Maine.  Of  this  system 
Patterson’s  “American  Educational  Directory,”  for  1927,  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Maine  has  no  county  superintendents  of  schools,  but  has  what 
is  known  as  the  ‘Union  Systems’  of  school  supervision.  The  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State,  of  which  there  are  520,  are  combined  into  groups  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  members  of  the  school 
committees  of  the  towns  in  these  groups  elect  one  person  to  serve  as 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  group  or  union,  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  that  work.  The  only  exception  to  this  arrangement  is  in  the  case  of 
towns  or  cities  having  more  than  fifty  schools.  These  are  allowed  to 
elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  to  serve  that  town  or  city  alone.” 

One  of  the  prime  tenets  of  the  educational  creed  of  Payson  Smith, 
who  was  chosen  State  superintendent  in  January,  1907,  was:  “The  com¬ 
mon  schools  are  for  the  common  people.”  It  was  perhaps  for  this  rea¬ 
son  he  so  ardently  fought  for  vocational  and  industrial  training.  In  1910 
his  annual  report  included  to  a  considerable  extent  the  findings  of  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  appointed  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
dition  and  results  of  industrial  education  in  other  States  and  countries. 
In  1911  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  favoring  encouragement  of  indus¬ 
trial  education  in  the  public  schools.  By  this  law  the  State  was  to  aid 
to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the  salary  paid  each  teacher  whatever 
schools  had  established  instruction  in  manual  training  or  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  provided  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  the  employment  of  any 
one  instructor  should  not  exceed  $800  in  one  year;  and  provided  further 
that  the  course  of  study,  equipment,  and  qualifications  of  instructors 
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should  have  been  approved  by  the  State  superintendent.  Aid  also  was 
given  to  high  schools  and  academies  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
the  domestic  and  mechanical  arts.  In  many  schools  courses  were  also 
established  in  typewriting  and  stenography,  sewing  and  cooking,  car¬ 
pentry  and  agriculture;  and  vocational  education,  which  greatly  in¬ 
creased  attendance  especially  in  city  high  schools,  had  its  beginning  in 
Maine. 

In  1928,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reported:  “Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  vocational  education,  consisting  of  all-day 
schools,  part-time  schools  and  evening  schools  and  classes.  The  work 
covers  industrial  forms,  home  economics  and  agriculture.  There  are 
eighteen  agricultural  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  executive.  There  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  young 
men  studying  vocational  agriculture  in  these  schools  and  they  are  giving 
a  good  account  of  themselves.  This  work  is  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  on  funds  provided  in  equal  proportions. 
There  is  also  provision  for  the  holding  of  conferences  on  foremanship 
and  supervision  and  many  schools  have  been  set  up  in  connection  with 
the  industries  of  Maine.” 

Mr.  Smith,  while  superintendent  of  schools  in  Maine,  also  did  much  to 
reorganize  secondary  schools,  which  he  thoroughly  investigated  in  1909 
and  1910,  classifying  them  and  seeking  further  State  aid  for  them.  He 
favored  consistently  better  salaries  for  teachers,  demanding  reform  in 
this  respect  in  each  annual  report.  In  1913,  a  teachers’  pension  law  was 
enacted.  Teachers  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  taught  thirty-five  years, 
twenty  years  of  that  time  in  Maine,  were  to  receive  annually  upon  retire¬ 
ment,  $250 ;  those  who  had  taught  thirty  years,  $200;  those  who  had 
taught  twenty-five  years,  $150.  In  1909,  a  law  had  been  enacted  pro¬ 
viding  for  appointment  of  a  school  physician  in  each  town  of  less  than 
40,000  inhabitants,  his  appointment  to  be  made  by  the  school  commit¬ 
tee  when  it  was  so  directed  by  the  town.  The  physician  was  to  examine 
pupils,  teachers,  janitors  and  buildings,  and  was  to  give  an  individual 
examination  to  each  child  at  least  once  a  year. 

In  the  same  year,  1909,  the  mill  tax  was  doubled,  making  possible 
further  State  aid;  the  first  mill  tax  fund  act  had  been  passed  in  Maine 
in  1872.  The  1872  tax  had  been  one  mill  on  a  dollar  upon  all  property 
in  the  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  in  1907  this  tax  was 
raised  to  one  and  one-half  mills ;  and  in  1909  it  became  three  mills.  An 
equalization  act  in  1909  authorized  the  State  superintendent  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Governor  and  Council  increased  aid  for  those  towns  in 
which  tax  rates  for  common  schools  were  excessive;  and  in  1913  the  Leg- 
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islature  set  aside  for  this  purpose  $40,000.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  reported  in  1928: 

A  State  School  Fund  was  passed  in  1921  which  consists  of  3  1-3  mills  on  the 
State’s  valuation,  plus  6%  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  plus  one-half  the  taxes 
on  franchises  on  savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  plus  one-half  the  taxes  on 
deposits  in  banking  institutions.  This  fund  is  distributed  on  an  educational  basis 
so  that  the  poorer  towns  are  able  to  receive  help.  The  fund  is  distributed  (1) 
on  teaching  positions,  (2)  on  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  (3)  on  school  census. 
Aside  from  this,  there  is  a  $100,000  equalization  fund  which  is  awarded  to  towns 
with  high  tax  rates.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small  fund  which  can  be  used  to 
promote  progressive  educational  enterprises.  The  equalization  fund  may  be  used 
for  the  equipment  of  buildings,  lengthening  the  school  year  and  increasing 
teachers  wages.  It  is  a  helpful  fund  and  makes  possible  an  increased  efficiency 
in  the  schools  of  our  poorer  towns. 

In  1909  a  law  required  that  towns  should  maintain  schools  for  at  least 
twenty-six  weeks  each  year  instead  of  twenty.  In  1913,  a  law  forbade 
membership  of  any  pupil  in  any  secret  society  that  was  in  an  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  schools.  One  of  Mr.  Smith’s  important  acts  during  his 
superintendency  was  that  establishing  the  conference  of  superintendents 
at  Castine. 

In  the  administration  of  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Maine  from  July  1,  1917,  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  wri¬ 
ting  this  history  (1928),  many  more  laws  were  passed  regulating  con¬ 
ditions  in  respect  to  schools  and  education.  Health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  were  provided  for.  In  1919  the  Legislature  appropriated  $35,000  and 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  select  100  outstanding 
teachers  for  special  training  in  leadership  in  rural  schools  at  the  State’s 
expense ,  and  these  teachers,  when  they  had  taught  a  year,  were  to 
receive  a  State  bonus  of  one-fourth  their  entire  year’s  salary. 

In  1928  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reported  in  regard  to  teachers’ 
retirement : 

In  order  to  make  the  teaching  profession  attractive,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
best  possible  conditions  be  placed  around  the  teacher.  Salaries  in  the  profession 
are  usually  low  and  teachers  are  unable  to  lay  by  a  competence  such  as  per¬ 
sons  in  other  lines  of  work  are  able  to  do.  For  this  purpose,  a  teachers’  re¬ 
tirement  law  has  been  passed.  Each  teacher  who  desires  the  benefits  of  the 
law  may  contribute  a  percentage  of  her  salary,  which  is  matched  by  the  State. 
At  the  end  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years’  experience,  the  teacher  is  able  to  retire 
with  a  reasonable  annuity. 

Regarding  school  buildings  : 

In  1923,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  that  all  schools  provide  suit¬ 
able,  sanitary  toilets  free  from  obscene  marks.  This  has  brought  about  a  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  all  school  property  in  Maine  and  today  over  80%  of  the 
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schools  have  completed  their  program  of  providing  suitable  buildings  and  en¬ 
vironment  for  their  children.  More  than  one-half  the  towns  of  the  State  pro¬ 
viding  free  high  schools  have  built  new  schools  or  remodeled  their  old  ones  until 
they  are  as  good  as  new  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Maine  Legislature,  in  Mr.  Thomas’s  term  of  office,  also  author¬ 
ized  the  Commissioner  to  set  up  special  standards  for  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  the  standards  to  include  proper  heating,  lighting, 
ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions,  as  well  as  to  higher  ratings  for 
teachers.  In  1928  more  than  80  per  cent  of  Maine’s  teachers  had  normal 
training;  and  the  Commissioner  expected  that  by  1930  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  in  any  of  the  schools  of  Maine  teachers  who  are 
not  technically  prepared  for  the  service  they  are  to  render. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1918  to  1928  the  State’s  annual  expenditure  for 
education  increased  from  approximately  $4,000,000  to  $12,000,000;  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  school  property,  from  $9,000,000  to  nearly 

$30,000,000.  .  J  ,  .+  \ 

Regarding  education  of  children  in  the  unorganized  territory  of 

Maine,  the  Legislature  in  1919  passed  an  act  replacing  former  statutes. 
The  new  law  gave  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  necessary 
authority  for  providing  adequate  educational  privileges  for  every  child 
in  the  unorganized  territory,  wherever  located,  and  included  the  children 
of  United  States  light  stations  and  other  Government  reservations.  s 
a  result,  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  educational  Privlle^s 
provided  for  these  children.  The  unorganized  territory  system  m  1928 
was  administered  directly  from  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  through  an  agent  appointed  by  the  State  Commissioner. 
The  system  included  more  than  350  unorganized  townships  and  other 
unorganized  units  and  covered  approximately  one-half  of  the  State  of 

Maine,  or  about  1,500  square  miles. 

In  1927  the  State  compulsory  education  act  was  amended  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  so  as  to  require  pupils  to  complete  a  course  of  study  through 
the  eighth  grade  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  instead  o 
completing  their  studies  only  through  the  sixth  grade.  _ 

Following  are  some  educational  statistics  made  public  by  the  Maine 
Department  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  in  July,  1927: 

Population  of  State,  768,014. 

School  census,  5-21,  243,528. 

School  census,  5-17,  200,823. 

Public  school  enrolment,  164,590 
Average  attendance,  134,562. 

rcentage  of  enrolment  to  census,  5-17,  83  jo 
Percentage  of  attendance  to  enrolment,  82%. 
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Enrolment  by  grades:  Grade  I,  18,555. 

II,  15,144. 

III,  15,087. 

IV,  15,259. 

V,  14,438. 

VI,  13,716. 

VII,  1 1 ,5 12— j_  1 , 122  junior  high. 

VIII,  10, 060— j— 1,227  junior  high. 

IX,  1,447  — 1,183  ungraded. 

Secondary  school  enrolment:  Year  I,  H.  S.,  7,602-j_l,726  acads.-|-650  jr.  high. 

II,  6,573— j— 1,401  acads.-j-55  junior  high. 

III,  5,353-[-l,239. 

IV,  4,719— j— 1,229. 

Special,  218— [- 182. 

Number  of  school  buildings  in  Maine,  2,705. 

Total  number  of  elementary  teachers,  4,973. 

Number  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  amongst  elementary  teachers  2  396  or 
52%.  '  ’ 

Average  salary  received  by  elementary  teachers,  $847.69. 

Total  number  of  High  School  teachers,  1,139. 

Kindergarten  enrolment,  1309. 

Number  of  kindergarten  teachers,  53  (included  in  elementary). 

Number  of  High  Schools,  206. 

Number  of  Junior  High  Schools,  32. 

Number  of  Academies,  56. 

Number  of  Evening  Schools,  13. 

Distribution  of  Public  Schools:  Urban,  1,600. 

Rural,  3,224. 

Number  of  Public  Schools  having  libraries,  1,719. 

Number  and  names  of  State  Normal  Schools:  five  Normal  Schools  and  the 
Madawaska  Training  School:  Washington  State  Normal  School,  Western  State 
Normal  School,  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Aroostook  State  Normal  School, 
Farmington  State  Normal  School,  Madawaska  Training  School. 

Total  Normal  School  enrolment,  1,481. 

Number  of  Normal  School  teachers,  125. 

Estimated  value  of  school  property:  Public  schools,  $28,557,640;  academies 
$3,437,060. 

Value  of  new  buildings  and  additions  completed  in  1927,  $932,706. 

Total  resources  for  schools:  Public  schools,  $10,854,693;  academies,  $1,012,655. 

Total  school  expenditures  for  all  purposes:  Public  schools,  $10,588  977-  acade¬ 
mies,  $970,996. 

T°lalam?Unt  °f  State  Aid  f°r:  PubIic  schools>  $1,726,349;  all  other  educational 
work,  $28,027,141. 

Total  amount  of  town  support  for  Public  schools,  $5,890,497-j-$175  583  to  acad¬ 
emy. 

Grand  total  of  all  school  expenditures  from  public  funds,  $11,618,540.71. 

Total  appropriation  for  State  Department  of  Education,  $605,790. 

Including  State  school  fund  and  Normal  Schools,  $2,781,792.92. 
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Higher  Learning — Maine’s  four  institutions  of  higher  learning,  which 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  State, 
are :  Bowdoin  College,  Colby  College,  Bates  College  and  the  University 
of  Maine. 

Bowdoin  College — The  oldest  of  these,  Bowdoin  College,  was  chartered 
in  1794  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  It  was  named  after  James 
Bowdoin,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  opened  at  Brunswick, 
Cumberland  County,  in  1802,  with  Joseph  McKeen,  D.  D.,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Dartmouth  College,  as  its  first  president.  The  college  received 
gifts  from  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  son  of  the  Governor.  In  1794  he 
gave  $1,000  and  1,000  acres  of  land  valued  at  $3,000;  and  before  1802 
he  gave  $2,800  for  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  Before  his  death  he  gave  the 
college  6,000  more  acres  of  land.  He  bequeathed  to  it  many  books  and 
paintings  which  he  had  collected  during  his  four  years  of  residence 
abroad.  The  college  also  was  made  his  residuary  legatee,  and  received 
from  his  estate  more  than  $33,000. 

In  1927  Bowdoin  had  buildings  valued  at  $1,000,000,  including  the 
King  Chapel,  the  Walker  Art  Building,  the  Searles  Science  Building, 
Memorial  Hall,  Hubbard  Library,  the  Hubbard  Athletic  Building,  a 
gymnasium,  the  Thomas  Worcester  Hyde  Athletic  Building,  an  observa¬ 
tory  and  dormitories.  Courses  were  given,  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics  and  other  customary  col¬ 
lege  subjects,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science.  For  many  years  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  founded  in  1820 
for  “the  instruction  of  students  in  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery,  chem¬ 
istry,  mineralogy  and  botany,”  was,  in  accordance  with  provision  of 
the  Maine  Legislature,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
president,  trustees  and  overseers  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Bowdoin  College,  in  1928,  was  administered  by  thirteen  trustees,  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  institution  being  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board,  and  by  forty  overseers.  The  enrolment  for  the  fall  session 
in  1927  was  554;  the  number  of  faculty  members  was  46;  and  the  produc¬ 
tive  funds  of  the  institution  amounted  to  $4,450,000.  A  swimming  pool 
costing  $300,000  and  a  Union  building  costing  $175,000  were  completed 
in  1927;  a  chapel  organ  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000;  and  the 
library  had  in  its  possession  145,000  bound  volumes,  as  well  as  many 
thousands  of  unbound  pamphlets.  The  president  of  the  college  in  1928 
was  Kenneth  Charles  Morton  Sills,  LL.D.,  who  was  chosen  in  June,  1918, 
for  this  position.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  class  of  1901,  had  been 
for  twelve  years  professor  of  Latin,  and  for  eight  years  of  that  time 
dean  of  the  college  and  for  one  year  acting  president. 
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Among  Bowdoin’s  graduates  have  been  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longellow,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Franklin  ’  Pierce, 
Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  John  P.  Hale,  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  William  P.  Frye,  General  O.  O.  Howard  and  Rear 
Admiral  R.  E.  Peary. 

Colby  College — This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Baptists  of  the 
District  of  Maine  at  Waterville,  and  was  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1813.  It  was  then  known  as  “The  Maine  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution.”  In  1820  it  became  Waterville  College,  and 
in  1867  Colby  University  in  honor  of  Gardiner  Colby,  whose  gifts  to  it 
amounted  to  $200,000.  In  1899  the  institution  assumed  its  present  title 
of  Colby  College. 

Its  principal  buildings  in  1928  were  Memorial  Hall,  Champlin  Hall, 
Foss  Hall,  North  College  and  South  College.  As  early  as  1831  the 
college  tried  as  an  experiment  the  combining  of  mental  and  manual 
training,  having  had  between  1831  and  1842  three  workshops,  in  which 
weie  made  blinds,  tables,  chairs,  and  later  carriages,  as  well  as  painting 
and  printing.  So  it  was  that  Colby  College,  then  Waterville  College, 
took  up  vocational  and  industrial  training  long  before  they  became 
important  features  in  popular  education.  In  1871  the  trustees  provided 
for  admittance  of  women  to  all  courses  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

^  Colby’s  courses  led,  in  1928,  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Greek  was  not  required  for  entrance.  Men 
and  women  were  admitted  on  equal  terms,  and  permitted  to  pursue  the 
same  studies,  although  in  the  required  courses  they  recited  separately. 
After  the  first  year  the  courses  were  largely  elective.  The  president 
of  Colby  in  1928  was  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  LL.D. 

Bates  College— An  undenominational,  coeducational  institution, 
Bates  College  was  opened  in  Lewiston  in  1863,  and  was  chartered  in 
the  following  year.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Maine  State  Seminary, 
v  hich  was  chartered  in  1865,  and  was  the  first  eastern  college  in  the 
United  States  to  afford  education  to  women.  The  first  woman  graduate, 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1869,  became  a  professor  in  Vassar  College. 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  Bates,  up  to  1923,  became 
educators.  In  1927  the  college  offered  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  subjects  for  study 
being  selected  under  a  system  of  majors  and  minors  in  three  groups — 
languages,  philosophy  and  sciences.  One  of  the  college’s  policies  was 
to  aid  students  of  limited  means.  No  secret  fraternities  were  allowed, 
and  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  was  a  requirement  for  student 
admission.  The  college  had  fifteen  buildings,  as  well  as  chemical, 
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physical  and  biological  laboratories  and  libraries  containing  40,000 
volumes.  The  campus  was  60  acres  in  extent.  One  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  college  was  the  success  of  its  students  in 
intercollegiate  debates. 

In  1927  Bates  had  620  students,  of  whom  359  were  men  and  261  were 
women.  There  were  229  in  summer  session,  ninety-six  of  whom  were 
men.  The  faculty  and  administrative  officers  numbered  forty-eight.  In 
1927  honors  courses  were  developed,  with  further  provision  for  classifi¬ 
cation  of  students  in  accordance  with  their  abilities.  The  permanent 
funds  of  the  college  in  1927  amounted  to  $1,750,000*  while  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  season  of  1926-27  were  $232,682,  and  the  budget  appropria¬ 
tion  for  1927-28  amounted  to  $278,207.  In  1927  the  president  of  the 
institution  was  Clifton  Daggett  Gray,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

The  University  of  Maine  —  A  coeducational  institution  at  Orono, 
Maine,  the  University  of  Maine  was  founded  on  a  national  land  grant 
in  1865  under  the  name  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  It  assumed  the  name  of  University  of  Maine  in  1897.  . 

In  1927  this  institution  had  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  agriculture 
and  techology  at  Orono  and  a  College  of  Law  at  Bangor;  and  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  a  part  of  the  university. 
The  university  conferred  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  in  arts, 
philosophy,  science  and  law;  bachelor  in  engineering,  agriculture 
forestry  and  home  economics ;  chemical,  civil,  mechanical  and  electrica 
engineer;  and  pharmaceutical  chemist.  Military  instruction  was 
required  by  law.  Students  were  admitted  on  examination  or  certihca  e 
from  an  accredited  school.  The  university  library  m  1927  included 
85,000  volumes.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  conducted  summer 

terms  in  addition  to  the  regular  winter  sessions.  .  . 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work  of  the  University  o 
Maine  has  always  been,  of  course,  its  activity  in  the  scientific  farming 
field  In  1862  Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Act,  assigning  to  i  eren 
States  and  Territories  tracts  of  land,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which 
werP  to  be  used  “to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 


work  until  September  14,  1808.  in  ie/*,  .  .  , 

Fernald,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  found  the  ms  i  u  ion  s 
_ hv  the  Greenback  Legislature,”  which  refused  to  give 
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likely  to  be  laughed  at  if  he  “had  to  go  down  to  a  ‘cow  college'  to  learn 
how  to  milk.”  In  1883,  however,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $28,000 
for  a  workshop,  and  in  1885  the  State  Experiment  Station  was  located 
at  the  college,  although  not  then  under  the  administration  of  the  college 
authorities.  In  1887,  through  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  a  Federal 
law,  which  gave  an  annual  income  to  the  station  of  $15,000,  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Station  was  organized  as  a  department  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  On  June  24,  1888,  Coburn  Hall,  a  building  for  the  departments  of 
natural  history  and  agriculture,  was  finished,  having  been  named  after 
the  Hon.  Abner  Coburn,  who  had  given  $100,000  toward  an  endowment 
fund.  In  1889  and  1890  the  State  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  college ; 
and  in  1890  Congress  passed  the  second  Morrill  Act,  giving  to  each  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  $15,000  a  year.  From  then  onward,  the  uni¬ 
versity  received  both  Federal  and  State  aid  in  the  promotion  of  its 
department  for  agricultural  education. 

In  1927  the  University  of  Maine  had  an  enrolment  of  1,369  students 
in  the  autumn,  the  number  for  summer  session  having  been  334.  The 
faculty  members  numbered  205,  of  whom  140  were  engaged  in  teaching 
and  administration,  24  at  the  Experiment  Station,  and  41  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  service.  The  university’s  productive  funds  amounted  to 
$735,920.94,  an  its  income  for  the  year  was  $849,133.17. 

It  was  provided  in  1927  by  the  trustees  that  the  income  from  $100,000 
bequeathed  by  Thomas  Upham  Coe,  of  Bangor,  should  be  devoted  to  a 
foundation  for  research  which  should  have  some  bearing  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State.  A  brick  dairy  building,  to  provide  for  laboratory 
instruction  in  dairy  husbandry,  was  completed  for  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  new  Crosby 
Memorial  Laboratory,  the  gift  of  Oliver  Crosby,  of  the  class  of  1876, 
was  completed.  The  president  of  the  university  in  1928  was  Harold 
Sherburne  Boardman,  C.E.,  D.Eng. 

Other  Schools — In  addition  to  its  normal  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versity,  Maine  had  in  1928,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  history,  a  number 
of  flourishing  academies  and  preparatory  schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  It  also  had  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  a  Congregational 
institution  at  Bangor,  incorporated  in  1814,  of  which  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  history  the  Rev.  Warren  J.  Moulton,  D.D.,  of  Bangor,  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  There  was  also  the  Virgil  Clavier 
School,  of  Portland,  organized  for  the  teaching  of  music;  and  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  of  Portland,  for  instruction  in  art.  There  was  also  the 
Maine  School  for  the  Deaf,  founded  in  1876,  which  from  March  15,  1897, 
was  a  State  institution,  supported  almost  wholly  by  State  funds,  although 
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it  received  a  small  income  from  payments  for  tuition.  In  recent  years 
the  State  appropriation  has  been  almost  $50,000  a  year.  This  school, 
one  of  Portland’s  institutions,  has  done  much  work  in  the  direction  of 
preparing  deaf  children  for  useful  citizenship. 

Parochial  Schools— The  first  Catholic  schools  of  Maine  were  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,  where  Father  Sebastian  Rail  taught  the 
Indian  Sagamores,  Sachems  and  children  from  1696  to  1724;  at  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  where  Father  James  Romagne,  from  1800  to  1818, 
taught  the  same  classes  and  received  a  salary  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court;  and  at  Indian  Island,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  where 
Father  Bapst,  from  1848  to  1859,  unsuccessfully  tried  to  establish 
schools  at  Old  Town,  Bangor,  Ellsworth  and  Eastport. 

In  1864,  simultaneously  in  Portland  and  Bangor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
David  W.  Bacon,  first  Bishop  of  Portland,  opened  elementary  schools 
and  an  academy  for  girls.  The  system  of  Catholic  education  developed 
in  the  State  until,  in  October,  1922,  there  were  fifty  elementary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls;  two  high  schools  for  boys,  three  for  girls;  eight 
academies  for  girls,  three  for  boys  ;  one  college  for  boys  and  one  women  s 
college.  The  school  census  was :  about  20,000  in  the  elementary  schools ; 
1000  in  the  high  schools  and  academies,  and  250  in  the  colleges. 

Coeducation,  as  a  system,  has  been  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
especially  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  after  the  ages  of  12  or  14. 

Libraries  and  Associations— Needless  to  say,  the  public  libraries  have 
done  much  to  advance  education  in  Maine,  and  the  communities  of  the 
State  are  comparatively  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  Space  will  not 
afford  a  detailed  account  of  these  many  institutions  and  the  valuable 

service  they  render. 

Further  groups  which  have  done  much  toward  spreading  culture  and 
education  in  Maine  are  the  Portland  Music  Commmission,  which  was 
created  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council  in  1912.  The  creation  of 
this  body  resulted  from  a  gift  of  a  magnificent  organ  to  Portland,  the 
city  of  his  birth,  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  publisher  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,”  the  “Ladies’  Home  Journal”  and  other  magazines  and 
publications.  This  instrument,  the  first  organ  owned  by  any  munici¬ 
pality  in  this  country,  was  installed  in  the  Portland  Mumcipa 
Auditorium,  a  part  of  the  new  Portland  City  Hall  erected  after  its 
predecessor  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  January  24  1908 
While  the  new  City  Hall  was  being  built,  Mr.  Curtis  announced  t  a 
he  had  instructed  the  Austin  Organ  Company  of  Hartford,  Co«nec^’ 
to  build  an  organ  in  the  new  auditorium  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $30,0UU. 
The  gift  was  a  memorial  to  Hermann  Kotzschmar,  for  many  years  the 
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leading  musician  of  Portland  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curtis’  father,  and  a 
very  fine  portrait  bust  of  Mr.  Kotzschmar  was  placed  on  the  auditorium 
stage.  This  organ  and  the  work  of  the  Portland  Music  Commission, 
have  done  much  to  acquaint  Maine’s  people,  through  concerts  and  public 
performances,  with  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  world’s  foremost 
musical  artists  and  with  the  playing  and  singing  of  many  of  the  leading 
performers  of  our  day. 

There  was  organized,  in  April,  1927,  the  Maine  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  at  the  Cressey  and  Allen  Music  Rooms,  Portland.  In  1928  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty-seven  senior  and  twenty-five  junior  clubs,  with  a  total 
of  1,500  senior  and  1,000  junior  members,  and  was  associated  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  The  oldest  club  in  the  federation 
was  the  Rossini  Club,  of  Portland,  which,  founded  in  1871,  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  women’s  music  club  in  the  United  States. 

Another  society  which  has  added  to  the  growth  of  culture  in  Maine 
is  the  Old  Town-Orono  Dickens  Fellowship,  formed  in  Old  Town,  Maine, 
on  November  8,  1921,  when  eighteen  persons  of  Old  Town  and  Orono 
met  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  organizing  it.  The  charter  was  obtained 
from  London,  England,  the  head  office  favoring  the  organization. 
Members  from  Orono  were  mostly  persons  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  University  of  Maine. 

The  Josselyn  Botanical  Society  of  Maine  was  organized  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  Portland,  in  July,  1895. 
Officers  in  1927-28  were:  Arthur  H.  Norton,  of  Portland,  president; 
Dorothy  Elliot,  of  Skowhegan,  vice-president;  Abbie  F.  Minott,  of 
Phippsburg,  secretary;  and  Ralph  C.  Bean,  of  Wakefield,  treasurer. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  society  was  founded  was  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Maine  botany. 
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Upon  surrender  of  the  grand  charter  by  Plymouth  Colony  m  June, 
1635  the  country  in  that  region  was  divided  among  different  members 
of  the  colony.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  chief  proprietor,  received 
that  portion  lying  between  the  Piscataquis  and  Kennebec  rivers,  named 
it  New  Somersetshire  after  the  English  county  wherein  were  his  es¬ 
tates,  and  sent  to  America  his  nephew,  Captain  William  Gorges,  to  take 
formal  possession  of  his  Province  and  establish  his  authority  there. 
The  deputy  held  his  first  court  at  Saco  on  March  21,  1636— the  first 
legal  tribunal,  constituted  by  authority,  that  existed  in  Maine.  The 
members  of  that  court  were  styled  commissioners,  and  they  were  seven 

in  number. 

Gorges’  First  Court — Probably  local  courts  had  been  held  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  established  towns  before  this  time,  but  the  court  set  up  by  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Gorges  assumed  general  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Prov¬ 
ince.  The  records  of  the  early  proceedings  of  that  court  show  pleadings 
and  verdicts  quite  free  of  technicalities  and  so  reveal  the  absence  of 
lawyers  in  that  time.  Following,  for  instance,  is  a  communication  from 
that  court,  signed  by  four  of  its  members,  and  directed  to  the  con¬ 
stable  at  Saco :  “Sept.  7,  1636.  Whereas  Mr.  George  Cleeve  hath  not  paid 
the  sum  of  £5.  16.  8.  unto  William  Riall  according  to  the  order  above 
specified,  these  are  therefore  to  authorize  you  in  his  majesties  name, 
to  make  seizure  and  attach  any  manner  of  goods  and  chattels  then  be¬ 
longing  to  the  said  Cleeve,  for  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  debt  and  pen¬ 
alty  above  specified,  and  this  shall  be  your  warrant.” 

None  of  the  charters  to  original  proprietors  contained  any  powers  ot 
government.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  sought  powers  of  enforcement  of 
his  jurisdiction  from  the  English  King,  however,  and  obtained  them. 
The  new  charter,  conferred  upon  him  April  3,  1639,  gave  him  unlimited 
power.  The  name  of  the  territory  was  changed  to  the  Province  ot 
Maine.  Power  was  granted,  “with  the  assent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
free-holders  of  said  Province,”  to  make  laws;  to  erect  courts  of  justice 
ecclesiastical,  civil  and  temporal  (the  Church  of  England  to  constitute 
the  religion  of  the  Province)  ;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  officers  and 
judges  with  appeal  to  the  Lord  Proprietor;  to  raise  troops,  prosecute 
war^  build  forts,  towns  and  cities;  to  establish  markets,  erect  manors 
and  fit  out  a  navy  with  admiral  rights. 
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When  Sir  Thomas  Josselyn  declined  the  deputy  governorship.  Sir 
Ferdinando  appointed  his  own  cousin,  Thomas  Gorges,  who  arrived  in 
the  Province  in  the  spring  of  1640,  the  first  educated  lawyer,  it  is 
believed,  to  come  to  the  Province,  and  the  first  to  live  in  it,  with  one 
exception,  for  a  century  after  its  settlement.  Thomas  Gorges  had 
studied  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England  and  was  a  lawyer  of  established 
reputation. 

The  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Maine  also  had  an  executive 
council,  consisting  of  leaders  among  the  landowners  and  recipients  of 
land  grants.  Members  of  the  executive  council  also  comprised  a  court 
for  trial  of  all  criminal  offenses  and  settlement  of  all  disputes.  They 
were  to  hold  courts,  administer  oaths,  and  determine  cases  both  civil  and 
criminal  and  both  public  and  private,  according  to  justice  and  equity. 
The  form  of  summons  sent  out  by  the  executive  council  in  those  days 
was  as  simple  as  the  other  legal  documents  and  records :  “To  our  well 
beloved,  A.  B.,  Greeting.  These  are  to  will  and  command  you  to  come 
and  appear  before  us,  the  council  established  in  the  Province  of  Maine, 

upon  the -  day  of  - ,  to  answer  to  the  complaint  of 

- .  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals.” 

Then,  in  1640,  the  people  of  the  plantations  were  summoned  by  war¬ 
rant  from  “Richard  Vines,  Steward  General  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,” 
“to  appear  at  a  General  Court  to  be  holden  at  Saco  on  the  25th  of  June 
next,  for  the  settling  of  government  within  said  province.”  And  the 
first  session  of  the  court  under  the  charter  was  held  June  25,  1640. 
Officers  were  sworn  in:  Richard  Vines,  Esq.,  Richard  Bonithon,  Esq., 
Henry  Josselyn,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Godfrey,  Gentleman,  Counsellors, 
Roger  Garde,  Register,  Robert  Sankey,  Provost  Marshal,  besides  an 
under  marshal  and  constables.  There  were  eighteen  entries  of  civil 
actions  and  nine  complaints.  At  the  September  session,  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  Gorges  presiding,  there  were  twenty-eight  civil  actions, 
of  which  nine  were  jury  trials  and  thirteen  were  indictments. 

The  First  General  Court  divided  the  Province  into  two  parts — a  west¬ 
ern,  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Kennebunk ;  and  an  eastern,  to  the 
Sagadahoc.  In  each,  an  inferior  court  was  established,  to  be  held  three 
times  a  year,  and  there  was  also  set  up  a  general  court  for  the  whole 
Province,  to  be  held  at  Saco,  on  June  25,  of  each  year.  Commissioners, 
corresponding  to  modern  justices  of  the  peace  or  municipal  judges,  were 
appointed  in  each  town  for  trial  of  small  cases;  their  jurisdiction  in 
civil  matters  was  limited  to  40  shillings,  and  from  their  judgments  there 
lay  appeal  to  higher  court. 

In  the  spring  of  1642  there  came  an  interruption  to  the  peaceful  and 
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constructive  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  justice  in  the  Province  of 
Maine.  This  interruption  was  the  civil  war  in  England.  The  King, 
vigorously  opposed  by  Parliament,  fled  to  York,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  loyal  friends ;  while  Parliament,  supported  by  London,  was  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  popular  sentiment.  Gorges  left  Maine,  gave  himself  and  his 
fortune  to  the  royal  cause,  and  died  in  his  master  s  service,  probably  at 
about  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  The  American  Provinces  were 
affected  by  the  trouble  in  England;  Massachusetts  having  been  stiongly 
Puritan  and  on  the  side  of  civil  liberty,  and  Maine  staunchly  Royalist 
and  loyal  to  the  Church  of  England.  George  Cleeves,  the  first  settler 
of  Portland  and  all  his  life  an  agitator  for  reform,  went  home  to 
England,  and  persuaded  Sir  Alexander  Rigby,  a  republican,  to  buy  the 
so-called  Plough  Patent,  a  grant  extending  from  Cape  Porpoise  to  Cape 
Elizabeth.  The  title  was  said  to  have  been  invalid  and  never  was 
enforced,  but  for  a  time  the  Puritan  flag  was  hoisted  over  this  territory. 
Cleeves  was  sent  over  as  Rigby’s  deputy  in  1643,  and  for  seven  or  eight 
years  held  courts  at  Casco  and  Scarboro  in  conflict  with  the  Gorges 
courts,  which  kept  their  claim  on  the  whole  territory. 

Richard  Vines  continued  as  the  loyal  deputy  to  Gorges  until,  in  1645, 
weary  of  conflict  and  turmoil,  he  left  the  Province  and  settled  in  Barba- 
does.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Edward  Godfrey,  who  held  the 
rights  of  Gorges  and  his  heirs.  Edward  Godfrey  was  the  first  settler  of 
York,  and  for  a  time  continued  as  Deputy  Governor.  He  was  at  length 
overcome,  however,  by  Massachusetts,  which,  under  the  construction 
that  it  placed  upon  its  charter,  claimed  title  and  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
territory  lying  south  of  a  line  from  Lake  Winnepiseogee  to  Casco  Bay. 
Massachusetts  demanded  of  Godfrey  in  1652  submission  to  her  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  laws.  The  opposition  of  the  Province  of  Maine  was  ineffectual, 
especially  since  no  aid  was  forthcoming  from  England;  so  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  little  by  little  gained  power  over  the  territory  that  she  desired. 
The  western  part  of  the  province  yielded  to  her  in  November,  1652,  and 
the  central  part,  including  Cape  Porpoise  and  Saco,  in  July,:  1653;  and  m 
July,  1658,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Restoration  in  England  brought  new  complications.  There 
seemed  to  be  hope  for  the  grandson  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges;  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  King,  he  reestablished  courts,  which  were  in  con¬ 
stant  conflict  with  Massachusetts  courts.  The  result  was  violence  and 
anarchy  throughout  the  territory. 

In  1664  the  King’s  commissioners  came  to  America  with  an  order 
from  the  King,  calling  upon  Massachusetts  to  deliver  to  Gorges’  agent 
quiet  possession  of  his  Province.  Massachusetts  claimed  the  right  to  it 
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by  a  patent  she  said  had  been  issued  ten  or  eleven  years  prior  to  that  of 
Gorges.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  Massachusetts  kept  up  the  fight 
despite  the  King’s  demands  and  all  contrary  orders  of  court  and  coun¬ 
cil.  Then,  finding  her  own  charter  in  danger  by  a  larger  contest,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  negotiated  with  Gorges  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  title,  and 
got  conveyance  to  all  his  interests  in  the  Province  in  1677  for  £1,250 
sterling. 

Throughout  this  period  there  was  little  law  or  respect  for  law  in  the 
Province  of  Maine,  although  the  courts  were  continued.  But  with  the 
Church  of  England  Royalists  who  had  been  in  power  under  Sir 
Ferdinando’s  proprietorship  out  of  the  way — most  of  them  were  either 
dead  or  removed — the  way  lay  open  for  peaceful  rule  by  the  Bay  Colony. 

Under  Massachusetts  Charter — Under  the  Colonial  charter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whose  regulations  remained  in  effect  until  1692,  there  had  been 
no  supreme  or  superior  court,  so-called.  Instead,  the  upper  branch  of 
the  General  Court,  the  legislative  body,  had  assumed  judicial  power, 
having  had  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  divorce,  probate  of  wills  and 
settlement  of  deceased  persons’  estates.  Since  the  object  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  leaders  was  establishment  of  a  religious  commonwealth,  this 
group  which  constituted  the  Colony’s  judicial  authority  regarded  the 
laws  of  Moses  “better  precedents  than  the  common  law,  or  the  decisions 
of  Westminster.” 

Later  tribunals  were  organized  in  each  county  of  Massachusetts 
proper;  and  magistrates  were  to  be  appointed,  residents  of  the  county 
in  which  they  held  office,  “such  persons  of  worth  as  the  freemen  of  the 
county  should  nominate.”  The  magistrates  were  not  to  exceed  five  in 
all.  The  courts  so  constituted  could  appoint  clerks,  summon  juries,  issue 
piecepts,  render  judgment,  and  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  except 
those  of  a  capital  nature,  as  well  as  probate  jurisdiction,  regulation  of 
highways  and  other  county  matters.  This  tribunal,  the  county  court, 
combined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  later  Common  Pleas  and  General  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Peace.  There  lay  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  always 
held  in  Boston.  This  county  court  system  did  not  yet  extend  to  Maine, 
it  having  been  decided  that  the  purchased  territory  should  be  governed 
according  to  the  charter  granted  to  Gorges.  Laws,  orders  and  preced¬ 
ents  before  practiced  in  the  Province  were  to  remain  in  force  until  the 
General  Assembly  or  Council  should  take  order  in  the  matter.  In  the 
Province  of  Maine  the  old  order  that  had  prevailed  under  Gorges  con¬ 
tinued  for  eleven  years  from  the  time  of  purchase,  until  interrupted  by 
the  second  Indian  War. 

Throughout  that  period  the  only  educated  lawyers  in  Maine  were 
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Thomas  Gorges,  who  presided  at  the  General  Court  of  the  Province 
from  1640  to  1643 ;  and  Thomas  Morton,  once  master  of  the  revels  in 
Merry  Mount,  now  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  Morton  wrote  satiiical 
pieces  on  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  in  1628  was  driven  out  of 
Massachusetts.  He  then  went  to  England  for  a  time,  returned  at 
length,  and  in  1643  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  Upon  his  release  he  came 
in  1644,  to  Agamenticus,  now  York,  Maine,  where  he  died  two  years 
afterward,  neglected  and  poor. 

Gorges’  Province  extended  only  between  the  Piscataqua  and  Kenne¬ 
bec  rivers.  The  central  part  of  present-day  Maine,  between  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  and  the  Penobscot  rivers,  was  under  different  jurisdictions.  All  the 
territory  east  of  the  Penobscot,  except  the  Castine  peninsula,  lemaineo 
a  wilderness  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Pemaquid  and  the  adjacent  territory  were  occupied  by  permanent 
settlers  as  early  as  1625,  and  before  that  time  served  as  a  resort  for 
fishermen.  In  1632  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Council  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  Aldworth,  and  Elbridge,  of  Bristol,  England.  That  charter 
granted  powers  of  government,  and  authorized  the  proprietors  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  are  for  the  better  government  of  the 
said  persons  so  transported,  and  the  same  by  such  officer  or  officers,  as 
they  shall  be  most  voices  elect  and  choose,  to  put  in  execution.  Abra¬ 
ham  Shurt,  the  agent  of  the  proprietors,  was  for  a  long  time  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  Colony.  He,  with  his  board  of  assistants,  administered  the 
government. 

Commissioners  of  Charles  II  visited  Pemaquid  in  1664.  They 
reported:  “Upon  Shipscot  River  and  upon  Pemaquid  8  or  10  miles 
asunder,  are  three  small  plantations  belonging  to  his  royal  highness,  the 
biggest  of  which  hath  not  above  30  houses  in  it  and  those  very  mean 
ones.  The  people  for  the  most  part  are  fishermen,  and  never  had  any 
government  among  them.”  These  commissioners  appointed  some  of 
the  most  respectable  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  present  State  of 
Maine  as  magistrates  for  this  territory — among  them  Harry  Josselyn,  of 
Scarboro,  and  Robert  Jordan  and  George  Munjoy,  of  Falmouth. 

About  this  time  Pemaquid  Province  passed  into  the  hands  of  James, 
Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the  King,  by  double  title— first,  in  1663,  by 
purchase  from  Lord  Stirling,  who  had  the  grant  of  it  from  the  Council 
of  New  England;  and,  second,  in  March,  1665,  by  grant  from  the  King. 
The  territory  did  not  become  available  to  the  Duke  of  York,  however, 
until  1673,  when  the  Governor  of  New  York,  which  Province  had  also 
been  granted  to  the  Duke,  assumed  administration  there.  At  that  time 
Pemaquid  Province  became  an  appendage  to  the  Colony  of  New  York, 
in  whose  General  Assembly  it  was  represented.  The  following  orders 
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came  from  Council  sitting  in  New  York:  “June  24,  1680.  In  Council, 
Ordered,  that  some  persons  be  appointed  to  go  from  here  to  Pemaquid 
for  holding  courts.”  “June  26.  Sagadahock  magistrates  or  officers  to 
continue,  the  courts  to  try  only  for  40  s.  instead  of  £5  formerly  granted 
them.”  “Mr.  Potter,  Lawrence  Dennis,  and  Richard  Redding  to  be 
commissioners  and  assistants  in  the  courts  of  session  to  try  to  £20.” 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  was  Governor  of  the  possessions  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  America,  issued  to  Henry  Josselyn,  formerly  a  Gorges  com¬ 
missioner,  and  others,  a  commission  to  be  a  court  of  session  in  Pema¬ 
quid ;  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  also  appointed.  The  Province  was 
called  the  County  of  Cornwall,  and  the  chief  place  in  it  was  Pemaquid, 
the  port  of  entry  and  the  shire  town.  Pemaquid  had  paved  streets,  and 
was  defended  by  one  of  the  coast’s  best  forts. 

In  September,  1686,  the  Duke  of  York,  then  James  II,  of  England, 
transferred  jurisdiction  of  the  eastern  territory  to  Massachusetts,  which 
immediately  assumed  government  of  it.  In  her  attempt  to  stabilize  con¬ 
ditions  here,  Massachusetts  was  interrupted  by  the  second  Indian  war, 
in  1689,  which  forced  her  to  defend  it  instead.  Before  that  war  ended, 
the  new  charter  of  1691  was  granted,  uniting  under  one  government  the 
old  Bay  Colony,  Plymouth,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Massachusetts  immediately  passed  acts  for  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
tling  men’s  estates,  thereby  solving  a  long  problem,  and  established 
courts  of  justice  which  became  the  basis  for  Maine’s  judicial  system. 

There  were  justices  of  the  peace  for  small  cases;  courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  held  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  each  county,  corresponding 
to  present-day  county  commissioners’  courts,  an  Inferior  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  for  each  county,  each  such  court  to  consist  of  four  men,  “sub¬ 
stantial  persons  ;  a  Superior  Court ;  and  a  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
was  disallowed  by  the  home  government  and  was  never  put  into  effect. 
The  Governor  and  his  Council  were  by  the  charter  made  a  Court  of 
Probate,  while  a  Court  of  Admiralty  was  also  established  by  the  Crown. 

The  Superior  Court  had  a  chief  and  four  associate  justices,  and  held 
two  sessions  a  year  in  the  principal  counties.  Maine  was  but  one  county 
until  1760.  Trials  of  cases  arising  in  Maine  were  mostly  held  until  that 
year  in  Boston  or  Charlestown,  although  in  1699  a  term  was  granted 
to  Maine,  where  court  was  held  in  Kittery  until  1743,  and  then  was 
removed  to  York.  In  1760  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln 
were  established;  and  the  term  of  the  Superior  Court  was  first  held  in 
Cumberland  County  in  1761,  and  in  Lincoln  in  1786— both  of  them  in 
June,  but  only  for  jury  trials.  As  the  court’s  business  became  greater, 
difficulty  was  found  in  having  the  full  court  travel  into  every  county, 
and  large  accumulations  of  cases  and  delays  in  hearings  resulted.  The 
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Legislature,  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  judges  in  jury  trial  cases 
to  one,  increased  it  to  seven  in  1800,  providing  for  two  quorums,  so  that 
court  could  be  held  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  was  divided  into  two  circuits,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  and 
court  was  to  be  held  in  each  county  except  Suffolk  by  three  judges,  :>ut 
in  Suffolk  by  the  whole  seven.  In  1804  the  number  of  judges  was 
reduced  to  five;  and  in  1805  the  nisi  prius  system  went  into  full  force, 
and  of  the  five  judges  three  might  hold  a  law  term  of  court  and  one  or 
more  the  jury  trial  term.  In  Maine  judges  appeared  at  the  bench  in 
robes  and  wigs  until  1792.  The  robes  were  of  black  silk  in  summer, 
and  of  scarlet  cloth  in  winter.  The  judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  retained  the  robe, 

but  the  wig  disappeared  with  William  Cushing. 

Originally,  Maine  had  two  distinct  tribunals,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Supreme  Court,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  members,  that  number  being  continued  until  1847,  when 
it  was  increased  to  four.  This  court  sat  with  either  two  or  three  mem¬ 
bers  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  of  the  nine  counties,  at  which  terms 
jury  trials  were  held  and  law  questions  finally  determined.  Certain 
terms  were  also  held  in  each  county  by  a  single  Justice  for  jury  trials 
and  from  such  terms  questions  of  law  were  continued,  to  be  considered 
when  the  full  court  should  sit  in  that  county  again.  One  and  the  same 
docket  in  each  county  contained  both  the  law  cases  and  the  jury  cases. 
In  fact  the  docket  in  Kennebec  County  for  the  first  term  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  held  at  Augusta  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September, 
1820,  by  Chief  Justice  Mellen  and  Justices  Preble  and  Weston,  follows 
along  in  the  same  volume  that  contains  the  docket  of  the  last  term  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  held  the  previous  year  by  Judge 
Wilde,  so  easily  did  one  Court  merge  into  the  other. 

The  Inferior  Court,  for  the  trial  of  jury  cases,  was  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  This  court  as  existing  under  Massachusetts  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Act  of  Separation  until  1822  when  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  created,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associate  justices  who  had  inferior  jurisdiction  and  held  twenty-four 
jury  terms  throughout  the  State.  Questions  of  law  and  appeals  were 
carried  from  this  court  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  members  were 
Ezekiel  Whitman  of  Portland,  Samuel  E.  Smith  of  Wiscasset,  and  David 

Perham  of  Bangor.  _  .  . 

In  1839  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  abolished  and  a  District 

Court  was  established  in  its  place.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done 
largely  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  one  member  of  that  court.  1  e 
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State  was  divided  into  three  districts,  with  two  judges  in  the  western 
district  and  one  each  in  the  middle  and  eastern.  Ezekiel  Whitman,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  old  Common  Pleas,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
new  District  Court. 

This  dual  system  of  Supreme  and  Common  Pleas  or  District  Courts 
was  maintained  until  1852,  when  a  complete  reorganization  was  made, 
largely  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  John  Appleton,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice.  The  District  Court  was  abolished  and  its  jurisdiction 
transferred  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  number  of  whose  judges 
was  then  increased  from  four  to  seven.  Then  began  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  single  justices  holding  nisi  prius  terms  in  all  the  counties,  and 
five  or  six  sitting  together  at  law  terms. 

The  question  of  a  separate  and  distinct  Law  Court  or  Court  of 
Appeals,  whose  members  should  do  no  nisi  prius  work  whatever,  has 
been  agitated  at  various  times.  In  1855,  Governor  Morrill  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  called  attention  to  the  dissatisfaction  prevailing  in  various  sections 
of  the  State  with  the  existing  system,  but  urged  that  no  new  system  be 
established  without  mature  deliberation.  Accordingly,  the  Legislature 
of  1855  increased  the  number  of  Judges  from  seven  to  eight  and  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  divided  into  two  sections  of  four  members 
each,  one  section  constituting  the  Law  Court,  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
questions  of  law  and  equity  and  capital  offences,  and  to  hold  four  law 
terms  a  year,  and  the  other  division  to  sit  only  at  nisi  prius  terms  and 
to  have  no  part  in  the  law  work.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to 
designate  the  members  who  should  constitute  the  law  division,  the 
Chief  Justice  to  be  one,  and  he  designated  Chief  Justice  Shepley  and 
Associate  Justices  Tenney,  Rice  and  Appleton.  During  the  period 
the  nisi  prius  division  consisted  of  Justices  Howard,  Hathaway,  Cut¬ 
ting  and  May. 

This  novelty  of  two  divisions  existed  for  only  one  year.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1856  repealed  the  Act  of  1855,  abolished  the  division  into  two 
sections,  reduced  the  number  of  justices  to  seven  after  a  vacancy,  direct¬ 
ed  the  Law  Court  to  be  held  by  a  majority  and  the  opinions  to  be  con¬ 
curred  in  by  at  least  four. 

When  in  1893,  the  Maine  State  Bar  Association  again  took  up  this 
question  of  a  separate  Law  Court,  these  acts  of  1855  and  1856  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Legislature  to  create  two  divisions  were  thoroughly 
discussed.  Two  of  the  attorneys  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  those 
early  proceedings  were  still  alive  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  Hon. 
Josiah  Crosby  of  Dexter  and  Hon.  Josiah  H.  Drummond  of  Portland. 
It  appeared  from  the  arguments  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of 
1855,  creating  by  statute  two  divisions  of  a  constitutional  court,  though 
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never  tested,  was  seriously  doubted,  because  it  took  away  from  four  of 
the  justices  powers  which  belonged  to  all  equally.  That  was  the  reason 
urged  against  the  act  by  Governor  Wells  in  his  inaugural  message  of 
1856.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Supreme  justices  had 
equal  power  and  authority  under  the  constitution  and  yet  four  out  of 
the  eight  had  been  made  a  Law  Court,  three  could  sit  and  a  majority 
of  two  could  render  the  decisions. 

After  abolition  of  the  District  Court  in  1852,  the  entire  nisi  prius  as 
well  as  the  law  work  was  performed  by  the  Supreme  Court  until  1868, 
when  the  Superior  Court  for  Cumberland  County  was  established. 
That  was  followed  in  1878  by  the  creation  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
Kennebec  County,  in  1917  by  the  Superior  Court  for  Androscoggin 
County,  and  in  1919  by  the  Superior  Court  for  Penobscot  County.  A 
Superior  Court  for  Aroostook  County  was  established  in  1885,  but  was 
abolished  in  1893.  t 

Legal  Practice — From  time  to  time  rules  have  been  made  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  attorneys  and  counselors  practicing  in  the  courts. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  the  minister  was  the  coun¬ 
selor  in  nearly  all  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters,  and  the  couit 
itself  was  more  or  less  under  his  domination.  There  was  no  period  in 
the  early  history  of  Maine  prior  to  1800  when  the  lawyer  seemed  to  take 
a  place  of  importance,  as  has  since  been  the  case,  in  community  affairs 
and  social  development.  In  those  times  many  of  the  judges  were  lay¬ 
men.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Sir 
William  Peppered,  who  in  1730  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Massachusetts  Colony  by  Governor 
Belcher  before  he  attained  knighthood,  and  when  only  34  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Peppered  was  not  a  lawyer  and  had  received  only  an  ordinary 
education.  He  commenced  by  ordering  a  law  library  from  London 
and  engaged  himself  in  studying  law  in  his  usual  energetic  manner. 
His  success  as  judge  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  continued  to 
hol'd  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  until  his  death  in  1759.  And  yet  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  period  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  profession 
before  and  during  the  Revolution  aided  greatly  in  preserving  law  and 
order  in  the  District  of  Maine.  They  assisted  in  bringing  system  and 
method  into  our  jurisprudence,  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  from  Colonial  dependence  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  new 
American  government. 

But  during  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  years 
approaching  the  Revolution,  commencing  about  the  year  1760,  lawyers 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  larger  towns  and  settlements  along  the 
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Maine  coast.  The  most  illustrious  one  was  James  Sullivan,  born  in 
Berwick  in  1744  and  who  began  his  practice  in  Georgetown.  Amory  in 
his  life  of  Sullivan  does  not  give  the  exact  date  of  when  he  began  to 
practice  there  but  Willis  says  it  was  in  the  year  1767.  Amory  describes 
Georgetown  as  then  “wild  and  desolate,  and  with  but  few  inhabitants.’’ 
When  a  brother  lawyer  enquired  “what  on  earth  could  have  induced 
you  to  settle  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  place?”  he  answered  with  char¬ 
acteristic  quickness,  that,  wishing  to  break  into  the  world  somewhere, 
he  had  concluded  to  assail  it  at  its  weakest  point.  He  later  removed 
to  Biddeford.  During  the  Revolution  he  moved  from  Biddeford  to 
Massachusetts,  and  was  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  1807-09. 

The  lawyer  who  succeeded  James  Sullivan  in  practice  at  Biddeford 
was  George  Thacher,  son  of  Peter  Thacher,  born  in  Yarmouth,  Cape 
Cod,  April  12,  1754.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776,  and  was 
later  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  settled  in  Biddeford  in 
1782.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  qualities,  enjoyed  a  large  practice 
and  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  In  1788  Mr.  Thacher  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  old  Congress  from  the  District  of  Maine  and  was  its 
first  representative  in  the  new  Congress.  He  held  the  office  by  succes¬ 
sive  elections,  until  1801,  when,  on  being  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  he  resigned  his  seat.  He  continued 
on  the  bench  until  January,  1824,  and  died  in  April  of  that  year. 

Another  early  lawyer  was  John  Gardiner,  the  oldest  son  of  Maine’s 
famous  loyalist,  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  in  whose  honor  the  city  of 
Gardiner  was  named.  He  was  born  in  1731,  settled  in  Pownalboro  in 
1786,  had  been  educated  in  England,  had  practiced  law  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  before  going  to  Pownalboro  had  been  a  successful 
lawyer  in  Boston.  For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the  District  of 
Maine  representatives  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from  Pownal¬ 
boro.  During  his  service  in  that  body  he  engaged  in  some  noted  debates 
with  Samuel  Sewall,  a  Massachusetts  member,  who  was  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Judge 
Sewall  died  suddenly  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  while  holding  a  nisi  prius 
term  there  and  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  the  members 
of  the  bar.  Mr.  Sewall  was  a  type  of  the  ultra-conservative  class  of 
thinkers,  while  Mr.  Gardiner  was  liberal,  and  was  viewed  as  a  dangerous 
radical  and  became  known  as  a  “law  reformer.”  As  both  men  were  able 
lawyers  and  brilliant  public  speakers,  their  discussions  became  of  inter¬ 
est  throughout  the  Colony  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  his  efforts 
to  reform  the  jurisprudence  of  his  day  he  succeeded  in  repealing  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  but  his  bill  to  abolish  special  pleading  was 
defeated,  he  having  been  in  this  respect  about  forty  years  in  advance 
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of  his  time.  His  death  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  when  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  a  schooner  from  Pownalboro  to  Boston.  The  vessel  was 
lost  in  a  storm  at  sea  and  all  on  board  perished. 

Legal  Standing — Then  the  necessities  of  the  times  developed  a  class 
of  men  who  were  permitted  to  practice  in  the  courts,  and  who  may, 
perhaps,  properly  be  termed  quasi-lawyers.  They  were  generally  men 
of  education  and  clerical  experience,  frequently  graduates  of  Harvard, 
but  their  legal  learning  was  only  superficial  and  fragmentary,  yet  of 
much  assistance  to  parties  in  their  suits.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Cumberland  County,  as  no  regular  lawyers  were  there  until  the  county 
was  organized. 

William  Willis,  author  of  “Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Maine,”  published 
in  1863,  says  in  his  notes  on  Samuel  Freeman,  that  at  a  term  of  the 
court — not  stating  what  court — held  in  October,  1770,  at  York,  “by  the 
barristers  and  attornies  practicing  in  that  county,”  the  following  rule 
was  adopted : 

We,  the  said  barristers  and  attornies,  thinking  it  detrimental  to  the  public 
that  persons,  not  regularly  admitted  and  sworn  as  attornies,  should  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  us,  do  agree  that  we  will  not  enter,  argue,  or  in  any  manner  as¬ 
sist,  in  the  prosecution  of  causes  where  the  writs  shall  be  drawn  by  any  per¬ 
son  not  regularly  admitted  and  sworn,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  which  are 
to  be  judged  of  and  by  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  present  at 
term  time. 

During  the  Revolutionary  period,  until  Maine  was  admitted  to  the 
union  of  States,  and  for  the  first  half  or  more  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  was  a  region  of  rural  towns  and  busy  villages  rather  than  of  cities. 

In  1783,  that  part  of  old  Falmouth  called  the  Neck,  was  set  off,  and 
on  July  4,  1786,  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Portland.  In  1820  it 
was  only  a  town  having  a  population  of  8,581  inhabitants.  It  did  not 
adopt  a  city  charter  until  twelve  years  later,  March  26,  1832.  And  the 
lawyers  of  that  day  were  all  of  the  type  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
lawyer,  generally  a  personage  of  high  integrity  and  commanding 
influence  in  his  community,  endowed  with  qualities  of  leadership  and 
wisdom. 

Different  records  of  legal  proceedings  show  the  conditions  of  courts 
and  lawyers  at  the  different  periods.  For  instance,  the  records  of  Sep¬ 
tember  term,  1801,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Kennebec  County, 
include  the  case  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Vassalboro  were  indicted 
for  not  having  a  minister.  “And  now  the  said  town  having  procured  a 
minister  and  paid  the  costs,  the  solicitor  General  says  he  will  no  further 
prosecute  this  indictment.” 

Timothy  Hill  was  indicted  and  tried  at  the  September  term  of  the 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Kennebec  County,  1802,  for  the  crime  of  theft. 
He  was  convicted,  after  trial,  and  sentenced  as  follows: 

Also  that  the  said  Timothy  Hill  shall  be  put  upon  the  Gallows  for  the  space 
of  one  hour,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck  and  one  end  thereof  cast  over  the  Gal¬ 
lows;  and  shall  be  severely  whipped  fifteen  stripes,  and  shall  pay  the  cost  of  this 
prosecution  and  stand  committed  until  this  sentence  shall  be  performed.  And 
the  court  further  order  that  said  Timothy  shall  pay  the  said  Pitts  and  Soule 
(the  complainants)  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  being  with  the  goods 
restored,  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen.  And  if  the  said  Timothy  be  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  same,  the  said  Pitts  and  Soule  are  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
said  Timothy  in  service  to  any  person  whatever  for  the  term  of  twelve  years, 
commencing  from  and  after  the  second  day  of  October  current. 

At  the  first  term  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  1799,  Timothy  Handscome, 
indicted  for  theft,  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced: 

It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  Court  here,  he  he  publicly  whipped  on  the 
naked'  back  twenty  stripes,  pay  to  Dinsmore  Wakefield  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  which,  with  the  articles  returned,  is  treble  the  amount  of  the  articles 
stolen,  and  if  the  said  Timothy  does  not  pay  the  same  within  thirty  days!  then  it 
is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  said  Wakefield  may  dispose  of  him  in  service 
to  any  person  whomever  for  the  term  of  two  years  to  make  satisfaction  therefor. 

The  first  Legislature  of  Maine  (Chap.  17,  Public  Laws,  1820)  in  an  act 
“establishing  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court  within  this  State”  has  in  its 
fourth  section  the  following  reference  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Maine : 

That  the  same  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make,  record,  and  establish  all  such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  Attorneys  and  Counsellors,  ordinarily  practicing  in  the  said  Court, 
and  all  other  rules  respecting  the  modes  of  trial,  and  the  conduct  of  business,  as  the 
discretion  of  the  same  Court  shall  dictate. 

This  contained  a  proviso  that  such  rules  should  not  be  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  State. 

In  1821  (Chap.  889,  Compiled  Laws  of  1821)  a  further  act  containing 
five  sections  was  passed  regulating  the  admission  of  attorneys.  The 
first  section  provides : 

That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  and  allowed  to  be  an  Attorney  of  any  Court 
in  this  State,  unless  he  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  is  well  affected 
towards  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  this  State,  nor  until  he  shall  have 
faithfully  devoted  seven  years  at  least  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  and  legal 
attainments,  whereof  three  years  shall  have  been  spent  in  professional  studies 
with  some  counsellors-at-law,  and  two  of  the  three  with  such  counsellors  in 
this  State. 

The  candidate  was  required  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  an  oath  relating  to  his  con- 
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duct  as  an  attorney,  it  being  the  same  which  has  since  been  the  statutory 
form  of  oath  for  admission  to  the  bar.  This  oath,  coming  to  Maine  from 
Massachusetts,  is  founded  upon  basic  principles  of  English  common  law : 

You  solemnly  swear,  that  you  will  do  no  falsehood,  nor  consent  to  the  do¬ 
ing  of  any  in  court,  and  that  if  you  know  of  an  intention  to  commit  any,  you 
will  give  knowledge  thereof  to  the  justices  of  the  court  or  some  of  them,  that 
it  may  be  prevented;  you  will  not  wittingly  or  willingly,  promote  or  sue  any 
false,  groundless  or  unlawful  suit,  or  give  aid  or  consent  to  the  same;  that  you 
will  delay  no  man  for  lucre  or  malice,  but  will  conduct  yourself  in  the  office 
of  an  attorney  within  the  courts,  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
discretion  and1  with  all  good  fidelity,  as  well  to  the  courts,  as  to  your  clients. 
So  help  you  God. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  reads  as  follows ; 

That  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  in  any  suit,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  manage 
their  cause  by  more  than  two  attorneys,  nor  shall  any  defendant  be  allowed  to 
employ  a  greater  number. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  act  appear  these  words : 

That  every  citizen  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  appear  in  any  Court,  and 
before  any  tribunal,  Judge,  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Magistrate,  to  prosecute 
and  defend  his  suit  or  action  by  himself  and  by  any  person  of  a  decent  and 
good  moral  character  whom  he  shall  call  to  his  aid  or  appoint  for  that  purpose. 

It  also  provides  that  such  person, 

by  power  or  letter  of  attorney,  could  appear  and  prosecute  or  defend  such  suits 
though  his  principal  be  absent. 

Its  fifth  section  prohibited  sheriffs  or  deputy  sheriffs  from  acting  as 
attorneys,  and  they  were  denied  the  right  to  “make  or  fill  up  any  plaint, 
declaration,  writ  or  process,  or  to  draw  or  make  any  plea  for  any  other 
person;  but  all  such  acts  done  by  either  of  them  shall  be  void.”  This 
law  was  still  in  force  in  Maine  in  1928. 

On  February  2,  1822,  an  act  was  approved  entitled  “An  Act  establish¬ 
ing  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  Attorneys.”  This  provided  that  no  per¬ 
son  should  be  admitted  as  an  attorney  to  practice  in  the  Circuit  Court 
or  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  until  he  shall  have  paid  into  the  county 
treasury  the  sum  of  $20;  if  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  he 
was  to  pay  $30;  the  first-named  fees  were  to  be  paid  by  the  County 
Treasurer  to  the  Law  Library  Association  to  be  used  for  forming  a 
Law  Library.  No  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  fees  received 
for  admissions  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  provided,  but  the  County 
Treasurer  was  directed  to  “annually  file  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State’s 
office  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  whom  he  shall  have  received  such  moneys.” 
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An  act  approved  February  25,  1825,  permitted  persons  who  had  been 
permitted  to  practice  in  the  highest  courts  of  other  States,  where  the 
qualifications  for  admissions  were  equal  to  those  required  in  this  State, 
to  be  admitted  to  practice  here. 

The  first  act  establishing  a  bar  examining  committee  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  attorneys  was  passed  in  1837.  It  was  then  enacted  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  State, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  July  annually,  to  appoint  within  and  for 
each  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State  a  committee,  of  three  judicious 
men  learned  in  the  law,  each  of  whom  shall  be  counsellors  of  said 
court,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  practice  law,  who  may  be  residents  in  the  county  for  which  said  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  and  if,  on  examination  of  such  applicant,  it  shall 
appear  that  he  is  duly  qualified  to  commence  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  then  a  committee  shall  give  him  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  that  fact  in  writing  under  their  hands. 

In  1838,  an  act  approved  March  8  of  that  year  is  as  follows : 

That  all  persons  who  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  admitted1  to  practice 
law  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  regular  standing  at  the  bar  of  said  Court, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  conduct,  manage  and  argue,  all  cases  both  of  law  and 
fact  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Chapter  12  of  the  Public  Laws,  approved  March  20,  1843,  in  two 
sections  of  sixty-eight  words,  while  not  in  language  repealing  such, 
did  in  effect,  as  it  appears,  uproot  nearly  all  former  acts  and  amend¬ 
ments  by  declaring  that : 

Any  citizen  of  this  State  of  good:  moral  character,  on  application  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  shall  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney,  in  the  Judicial  Courts 
of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1859  passed  three  acts,  which  appeared  to  seek 
remedies  for  the  doings  of  dishonest  attorneys  who  had  sprung  up 
under  this  loose  and  irregular  method  of  admission.  The  act  approved 
April  2,  1859,  called  “an  act  giving  further  remedy  against  Attorneys,” 
contained  six  sections,  the  first  of  which  follows : 

Any  attorney-at-law  who  has  heretofore  collected  or  received,  or  shall  here¬ 
after  collect  or  receive  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  on  any  claim  left 
with  him  for  settlement  or  collection,  and  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  account 
with  and  pay  over  the  same  to  any  legal  person  legally  entitled  thereto  for  ten 
days  after  being  requested  so  to  do  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  as  an  attorney-at-law,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  sum¬ 
mary  process  hereinafter  provided. 

The  other  two  acts,  one  approved  March  22,  the  other  April  4,  1859, 
established  an  examining  committee  of  three  or  more  persons,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  bar  in  each  county,  appointed  annually  by  the  court,  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  candidates  for  admission.  No  rules  were  prescribed  under 
which  this  committee  was  to  act.  If  they  reported  to  the  court  that  the 
applicant  possessed  the  requisite  “legal  attainments  and  qualifications, 
sustained  a  good  moral  character  and  had  “paid  the  freight,”  or  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  of  the  statute  that  he  “also  pays  the  duty  as  by 
law  required,”  the  court  was  bound  to  admit  him  upon  subscribing  the 
requisite  oath. 

The  Legislature  took  no  further  action  regarding  this  matter  until 
1881,  when  an  act  approved  March  15  of  that  year  came  into  force, 
providing  for  public  examinations  before  the  court,  both  oral  and  in 
writing.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the  development  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  for  admission  of  attorneys.  The  subsequent  acts  relative  to 
this  matter  to  this  time  are  as  follows : 


P.  L.  1879,  Chapter  138:  Provided  for  the  removal  of  unworthy  attorneys 
by  information  filed  by  the  attorney-general  or  committee  of  the  bar,  issuance 
of  a  rule  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  information,  and  for  a  hearing  on  the  in¬ 
formation. 

P.  L.  1881,  Chapter  62:  Repealed  the  statute  of  1859  except  as  to  the  re¬ 
quired  oath;  allowed  the  admission  of  attorneys  in  good  standing  from  other 
States;  required  public,  oral  and  written  examinations  in  court  satisfactory  to  the 
presiding  justice;  required  public  notice  of  the  application  for  admission  to  be 
published  in  some  newspaper;  fixed  a  penalty  for  advertising  as,  or  representing 
to  be  an  attorney  after  disbarment,  and  made  a  disbarred  attorney  ineligible  for 

appointment  as  a  Trial  Justice  or  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

P.  L.  1899,  Chapter  132:  Repealed  the  statute  of  1881;  created  the  Board 
of  Legal  Examiners;  provided  for  the  admission  on  motion  of  attorneys  from 
other  States  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  case;  fixed  the  requirements  for  the 
admission  to  our  bar  of  attorneys  from  other  States. 

P  L  1909  Chapter  53:  Amended  the  act  of  1879  for  the  removal  of  un¬ 
worthy  attorneys  by  adding  the  Bar  Association  of  the  county  to  those  who 
might  file  informations. 


Federal  Courts — As  to  the  development  of  the  Federal  courts  in  Maine, 
the  United  States  Congress,  by  an  act  of  September  24,  1789,  divided 
the  United  States  into  thirteen  judicial  districts;  “one  to  consist  ot 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  lies  easterly  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  be  called  the  Maine  District.”  .  The  act  a  so 
provided  that  there  be  a  court  called  the  “District  Court,  m  each  o  t  e 
districts,  to  consist  of  one  judge  who  shall  reside  in  the  district  to 
which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall  be  called  a  District  Judge,  and  shall 
hold  annually  four  sessions  ...  in  the  following  named  places ;  to  wit, 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  at  Portland  and  Pownalborough,  alternately, 
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Volume,  on  the  first  page,  begins  with  the  recital  of  Judge  David  Sewall’s 
commission  from  George  Washington.  The  commissions  of  all  the 
Federal  Judges,  since  that  time,  have  followed  the  precise  language 
of  Judge  Se wall’s  commission.  The  first  term  of  the  District  Court 
in  Maine  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  (the  first  day)  of  December, 
1789,  in  Portland.  The  oaths  were  administered  to  the  judge,  the  mar¬ 
shal,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  district1  clerk.  The  second  term  was 
held  at  Pownalborough,  in  March,  1790.  At  the  June  term,  in  1790, 
at  Portland,  a  grand  jury  was  summoned  for  the  first  time.  Deacon 
Benjamin  Titcomb  was  its  foreman.  Two  trial  juries  were  summoned. 
The  first  case  tried  was  a  civil  case,  a  proceeding  by  the  United  States 
against  George  Tyler  of  Deer  Isle,  for  smuggling  “one  barrel  of  West 
India  rum,  and  one  bag  of  brown  sugar,  being  articles  of  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture.”  The  jury  found  against  Tyler,  and  found  the  value 
of  the  property  to  be  $400. 

In  1778,  Congress  assumed  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  maritime  cases, 
dividing  Massachusetts  into  three  districts,  Southern,  Middle,  and 
Northern;  the  last  embraced  the  three  eastern  counties,  York,  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Lincoln,  and  acquired  a  distinctive  name,  the  “District  of 
Maine,”  which  it  retained  until  the  separation.  The  judge  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  was  Timothy  Langdon,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  who  lived  at 
Wiscasset;  Nathaniel  Thwing  of  Woolwich  was  clerk.  The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  conceded  the  jurisdiction  to  Congress,  and 
authorized  an  appeal  from  the  State  courts  to  that  body  whenever 
the  subject  of  a  foreign  power  in  amity  with  the  United  States  claim¬ 
ant  chose  to  waive  the  right  of  appeal  and  have  a  trial  in  the  State 
Court.  The  judges  of  the  maritime  courts  were  judges  in  admiralty; 
and  all  persons  charged  with  piracy  or  felony  upon  the  high  seas  were 
tryable  by  any  two  judges  of  the  State  and  the  Admiralty  Judge  re¬ 
siding  within  it. 

In  1789,  during  the  first  year  of  David  Sewall’s  life  as  District  Judge, 
another  Maine  man  was  appointed  to  a  great  judicial  office:  William 
Cushing,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
from  1789  to  1810,  who  was  for  fifteen  years  of  his  life  a  Maine  man, 
having  settled  in  Pownalborough  about  1760. 

In  1927-28,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine  were: 
Scott  Wilson,  of  Portland,  Chief  Justice.  Associate  justices:  Warren 
C.  Philbrook,  of  Waterville;  Charles  J.  Dunn,  of  Orono ;  John  A. 
Morrill,  of  Auburn;  Luere  B.  Deasy,  of  Bar  Harbor;  Guy  H.  Sturgis, 
of  Portland;  Charles  P.  Barnes,  Houlton;  Normal  L.  Bassett,  of  Au¬ 
gusta ;  and  William  R.  Pattangall,  of  Augusta.  Albert  M.  Spear  was 
an  active  retired  justice  of  this  court. 
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For  purposes  of  the  law  court,  the  State  of  Maine  constituted  in 
1928  one  judicial  district.  Sessions  were  held  at  Augusta  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  Tuesday  of  December,  and  at  Bangor  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June, 
and  at  Portland  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June  in  each  year.  The  nisi 
prius  terms  were  held  in  many  different  towns  at  different  stipulated 
periods. 

The  Bar  Association — The  Maine  State  Bar  Association  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  on  March  6,  1891.  The  in¬ 
corporators  were:  James  W.  Bradbury,  Charles  F.  Libby,  Andrew 
P.  Wiswell,  Sylvester  J.  Walton,  Fred’k  A.  Powers,  Erastus  C.  Ry¬ 
der,  Joseph  B.  Peaks,  Louis  C.  Stearns,  Albert  R.  Savage,  Oliver  C. 
Clason,  Franklin  C.  Payson,  Addison  E.  Herrick,  Benjamin  F.  Chad- 
bourne,  William  T.  Haines,  Jesse  M.  Libby,  Henry  W.  Mayo,  Charles 
A.  Harrington,  Frank  L.  Noble,  Josiah  H.  Drummond,  Jr.,  Morrill  N. 
Drew,  Oscar  H.  Hersey,  George  R.  Fuller,  Edgar  F.  Gentlemen,  Al¬ 
bert  M.  Spear,  Treby  Johnson,  Charles  P.  Allen,  James  Archibald, 
Charles  M.  Ham,  Charles  E.  Littlefield,  William  L.  Putnam,  Henry  L. 
Whitcomb,  Charles  F.  WFodward,  Seth  M.  Carter,  Ansel  L.  Lambert, 
George  C.  Wing,  George  D.  Bisbee,  A.  A.  Strout,  George  C.  Yeaton, 
Orville  D.  Baker,  Lendall  Titcomb,  Herbert  M.  Heath,  Joseph  H.  Man- 
ley,  Fred  E.  Beane,  Lemuel  G.  Downes,  William  P.  Thompson,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Hogan,  William  H.  Hilton. 

The  first  set  of  officers,  elected  in  1891,  were:  President,  Charles  F. 
Libby,  Portland;  vice-presidents,  Charles  F.  Woodward,  Bangor;  Or¬ 
ville  D.  Baker,  Augusta;  A.  R.  Savage,  Auburn;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Leslije  C.  Cornish,  Augusta;  executive  committee:  Charles  F. 
Libby,  Portland;  F.  A.  Powers,  Houlton;  A.  P.  Wiswell,  Ellsworth; 
A.  M.  Spear,  Gardiner;  C.  P.  Mattocks,  Portland. 

Officers  in  March,  1928,  were:  President,  Erastus  C.  Ryder,  Bangor; 
vice-presidents:  Ralph  T.  Parker,  Rumford ;  Leonard  A.  Pierce,  Port¬ 
land;  Edward  F.  Merrill,  Skowhegan ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ralph  W. 
Leighton,  Augusta;  executive  committee:  Dana  S.  Williams,  Lewis¬ 
ton;  Carroll  N.  Perkins,  Waterville;  Arthur  Richie,  Belfast;  Harold  H. 
Murchie,  Calais.  The  1928  membership  is  360. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  recites  that  its  purposes  are  "the  pro¬ 
moting  the  interest  of  the  legal  profession  and  the  instituting  of  legal 

reforms.” 

There  are  also  the  county  bar  associations,  which  are  affiliated  with 
the  State  group,  and  each  of  which  has  its  own  officers  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  PRESS 

In  January,  1785,  almost  a  century  after  establishment  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  New  England,  the  first  paper  appeared  in  the  District 
of  Maine— the  Falmouth  “Gazette  and  Weekly  Advertiser.”  Fifteen 
years  later,  in  1800,  the  number  of  papers  in  Maine  had  increased  to 
five,  all  weeklies:  the  Portland  “Gazette.”  the  “Eastern  Herald,”  the 
“Oriental  Trumpet,”  printed  in  Portland;  the  Kennebec  Intelligencer, 
printed  at  Hallowed ;  and  the  Castine  “Journal,  printed  at  Castine. 
By  the  time  another  fifteen  years  had  elapsed,  in  1815,  there  remained 
of  these  only  the  Portland  “Gazette.”  Five  others  had  been  started, 
however,— “the  “Eastern  Argus,”  at  Portland;  the  “Weekly  Visitor,” 
at  Kennebunk;  the  Hallowed  “Gazette”;  the  “American  Advocate,”  at 
Hallowed ;  and  the  “Weekly  Register,”  at  Bangor.  At  that  time,  1815, 
there  were  nearly  250,000  people  in  the  District  of  Maine.  In  1820, 
there  were,  in  addition  to  the  newspapers  mentioned  above,  the  “Maine 
Intelligencer,”  at  Brunswick;  the  “Maine  Gazette,”  at  Bath;  and  the 
“Sentinel,”  at  Eastport. 

Semi-Weekly  and  Daily — The  district’s  first  semi-weekly  newspaper 
was  issued  in  Portland  in  1796,  and  the  first  daily  came  out  in  1832.  By 
1870  the  circulation  of  the  daily  papers,  according  to  the  directory  then 
published  by  Rowell  and  Company,  was  about  9,000;  that  of  the  tri¬ 
weeklies,  300;  the  weeklies,  141,000.  The  total  circulation  each  week, 
in  round  numbers,  was  about  205,000.  In  1928,  according  to  Ayer’s 
“Newspaper  Annual,”  there  were  published  in  Maine,  ten  daily  news¬ 
papers,  two  tri-weeklies,  one  semi-weekly,  and  forty-eight  weeklies. 
In  addition  to  the  forty-eight  weeklies,  there  were  five  weekly  periodi- 

Cells. 

It  is  said  that  in  America  a  printing  press  was  in  operation  in  Mexico 
less  than  a  century  after  the  new  art  became  generally  known  in 
Europe,  and  for  nearly  a  century  before  a  printing  press  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  The  second  American  city  in  which  a  printing 
office  was  established  was  Lima,  Peru,  where  a  work  designed  to  assist 
the  priests  in  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  natives  appeared  in  1586. 
The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent 
came  out  in  Boston  in  1692,  published  by  R.  Pierce.  The  first  estab¬ 
lished  paper  was  the  Boston  “News  Letter,”  begun  August  24,  1704,  of 
which  the  proprietor  was  a  Scottish  bookseller  and  postmaster  of  Bos- 
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ton,  John  Campbell.  This  paper  continued  until  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  by  the  British  in  1774.  The  Boston  “Gazette”  was  established 
in  December,  1719,  by  a  postmaster  representing  Campbell.  A  livelier 
journalism  developed,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  “New  England 
Courant,”  which  was  started  in  1721  by  James  Franklin,  assisted  by  his 
brother  Benjamin.  The  Franklins  soon  became  embroiled  with  their 
journalistic  predecessor,  Campbell,  and  with  the  clergy  and  the  civil 
authorities;  and  when  James  Franklin  was  forbidden  to  publish  his 
paper  any  longer,  the  publication  was  continued  under  the  name  of 
Benjamin,  then  an  apprentice  in  his  ’teens. 

So  did  journalism  have  its  start  in  Massachusetts;  and  in  those  days 
the  journalism  of  Massachusetts  was  that  of  Maine  and  of  New  England. 
To  Maine  proper,  into  the  town  of  Falmouth,  came  in  1784,  Thomas  B. 
Wait,  who  had  previously  been  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  “Chronicle.”  In  Falmouth  he  opened  a  stationer’s  shop.  Finding- 
Benjamin  Titcomb,  a  printer,  already  established  here,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Titcomb,  and  on  January  1,  1785,  they  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Falmouth  “Gazette  and  Weekly  Advertiser,”  which  in 
1786,  the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Portland,  became  the 
“Cumberland  Gazette.”  For  eleven  years  Wait  continued  the  paper, 
Titcomb  having  left  him  and  started  a  rival  sheet,  the  “Gazette  of 
Maine.  Then,  in  1792,  the  “Cumberland  Gazette”  was  enlarged,  and, 
to  avoid  confusion,  was  called  the  “Eastern  Herald.” 

Wait’s  valedictory  to  journalism  appeared  in  the  “Eastern  Herald  and 
Gazette  of  September  3,  1796 — the  two  papers  had  been  consolidated  by 
an  apprentice  of  Mr.  Wait’s.  Another  apprentice  of  his,  John  Rand,  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Oriental  Trumpet”  in  the  same  year;  while  in  1798  E.  A. 
Jenks,  still  a  third  Wait  apprentice,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Port¬ 
land  “Gazette.”  Joseph  Griffin,  who  became  later  historian  of  the 
Maine  press,  said  that  the  “Oriental  Trumpet”  appeared  to  have  been  “a 
Puritanical  organ,  with  a  distinctly  nasal  twang.” 

One  of  the  leading  figures  in  Maine  newspaper  publishing  circles  in 
those  days  was  Daniel  George,  who  came  to  Portland  from  Newbury - 
port  in  1784  or  1785  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  “Herald”  in  1800. 
William  Willis,  who  studied  law  and  became  the  historian  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Maine,  returned  to  Portland  in  1819  to  take  charge  of  Judge 
Mellen  s  office,  and  became  an  active  figure  in  journalism.  In  the  same 
year,  1819,  he  was  engaged  by  Arthur  Shirley  to  furnish  editorial  articles 
for  the  Gazette.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  Maine  of  separation 
of  the  editor  from  the  newspaper  business  office — a  separation  which 
subsequently  became  the  rule  on  newspapers. 

There  were  other  innovations  in  those  times.  James  Brooks,  a  grad- 
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uate  of  Waterville  College,  who  became  editor  of  the  “Advertiser,”  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  old  journalistic  ruts.  He  persuaded  his  employers 
to  send  him  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  so  originated  in  Maine  the  practice  of  having  a  special  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  A  few  years  later  Brooks  had  another  idea.  He 
urged  his  employers  to  send  him  to  Europe  as  special  correspondent  of 
the  “Advertiser,”  and  in  1835  he  made  his  grand  tour,  but  he  almost  broke 
his  employers’  hearts  by  never  returning  to  Portland.  After  he  had  tried 
other  journalistic  enterprises  and  had  tried  and  failed  to  be  elected  to 
Congress,  the  final  link  between  him  and  Portland  was  severed  in  1841, 
when  Phineas  Barnes,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of 
1829,  was  made  editor  in  his  place. 

John  K.  Baker,  successor  to  Wait,  boldly  published  a  semi-weekly 
paper  in  1796.  It  failed,  but  he  continued  the  publication  as  a  weekly 
until  1800.  It  is  said  that  the  semi-weekly  prospered  in  the  town,  but 
that  it  did  not  penetrate  into  the  rural  districts  and  so  failed.  After 
1800  Baker  left  town,  went  to  New  York  State  for  a  time,  and  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Vermont,  where  he  kept  a  tavern.  “Anything,  said 
he  ironically,  “but  publishing  a  newspaper  for  a  living  in  the  State  of 
Maine.” 

In  September,  1803,  the  “Eastern  Argus”  was  established  as  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  organ.  Its  fathers  were  Calvin  Day  and  Nathaniel  Willis. 
Day  disappeared  from  the  scene  after  a  time,  and  Willis  became  the  sole 
proprietor.  The  paper  had  been  born  in  trying  times,  and  its  editor 
went  to  jail  for  expressing  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  public  matters. 
Then,  week  after  week,  the  “Argus”  appeared  with  a  conspicuous  leader 
headed  “fifth,”  “sixth”  or  “seventh  week”— as  the  case  might  be— “of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  editor  for  daring  to  avow  sentiments  of  political 
freedom.”  This  publicity  enlisted  people  on  the  side  of  the  persecuted, 
and  brought  considerable  circulation  to  the  paper.  In  those  days  work¬ 
men  as  well  as  editors  were  in  danger  of  attack,  and  carried  weapons  for 
defense  if  they  traveled  late  at  night.  Subsequently,  in  1824,  the 
“Argus”  was  issued  semi-weekly;  in  1832,  tri-weekly;  and  in  1835  Ira 
Berry  and  Charles  Holden  started  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  first  daily  was  the  “Courier,”  started  in  1829  by  Seba  Smith,  a 
man  of  literary  taste  and  formerly  editor  of  the  “Argus,”  classically 
educated,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1818,  who 
avoided  the  learned  professions  because  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  his 
literary  tastes.  His  greatest  work  was  his  “Jack  Downing  Letters. 

Joseph  Griffin,  in  the  introduction  to  his  “History  of  the  Press  in 
Maine,”  published  in  1872,  wrote  of  conditions  regarding  the  position  of 
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the  printer  in  early  times  when  printing,  blacksmithing  and  other  types 
of  manual  labor  were  considered  noble  callings. 

The  printer,  said  Mr.  Griffin,  combining  intellectual  with  mechanical  employ¬ 
ment  —  composing  typographically,  and  at  the  same  time,  mentally,— elaborating 
or  criticising  the  written  ideas  of  others  in  the  copy  before  him,— often  putting  his 
own  thoughts,  without  copy,  directly  into  form,— must  have  a  dull,  heedless  head 
if  he  does  not  gain  the  tact  of  a  ready  and  good  writer.  His  hard  experience  also 
in  business  life,  with  his  unrequited  labors,  quickens  his  moral  sensibilities,— he 
leans  naturally  to  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  and  becomes  the  strenuous  advocate 
of  liberty  and  equal  rights.  Consequently,  under  monarchical  and  despotic  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  members  of  no  profession  have  ever  been  exposed  to  such  martyr¬ 
dom  as  this.  History,  since  the  commencement  of  printing,  is  full  of  accounts  of 
the  slaughter  of  printers,  publishers,  and  journalists,  who  combated  “wickedness 
in  high  places.”  Interesting  volumes  might  be  written  on  this  subject. 

The  examples  of  self-made  editors  (so  to  speak)  are  given  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  young  printer,  who  goes  out  with  his  scanty  means  into  the  new, 
rough  settlements  of  our  country,  to  establish  his  press  where  no  one  can  subsist 
but  by  performing  the  arduous  work  of  editor,  printer,  and  publisher;  a  discipline, 
well  improved,  calculated  to  make  him  an  able  and  a  useful  journalist. 

In  addition  to  the  Portland  papers  already  mentioned,  there  were  from 
time  to  time  a  host  of  others.  These  included  the  “Temperance  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Peace  Washington,”  constantly  engaged  in  contention 
with  each  other;  the  Umpire,”  a  weekly  which  supported  the  Whigs, 
and  for  a  time  was  published  as  a  daily;  the  “Orion,”  a  literary  journal,’ 
published  weekly  and  edited  by  James  Furbish;  the  “Yankee,”  whose 
first  issue  appeared  January  1,  1828,  published  by  James  Adams,  Jr.,  and 
edited  by  John  Neal,  and  which  afterwards  was  united  with  the  “Bach¬ 
elor’s  Monthly,”  including  “Mrs.  Hale’s  Monthly”  and  the  “Boston  Lit¬ 
erary  Gazette,”  and  was  published  in  Boston;  and  the  “World  in  a 
Nutshell,”  started  about  1830,  an  anonymous  organ,  bitter  in  its  censure 
of  almost  everything,  which  equaled  Junius  in  the  mystery  of  its  author¬ 
ship  a  mystery  that  was  never  revealed. 

One  of  the  early  uses  of  printing  in  Maine  was  for  the  making  of 
religious  papers  to  advance  the  teachings  of  different  denominations. 
As  early  as  1815,  Nathaniel  Willis  proposed  to  make  out  of  the  “Eastern 
Argus”  a  religious  newspaper,  which  it  is  said  would  have  been  the  first 
paper  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  if  it  had  materialized.  His  prop¬ 
osition  was  not  accepted,  however,  and  in  1816  he  went  to  Boston  and 
staited  the  Boston  “Recorder.”  Much  controversy  took  place  regarding 

the  use  of  the  press  by  religion,  but  after  a  time  the  innovation  was 
accepted. 

The  “Christian  Mirror,”  established  in  Portland  in  August,  1822,  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  religious  field.  The  “Christian  Intelligencer,”  the  first 
organ  in  Maine  of  the  Universalists,  was  started  in  September,  1821  ; 
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the  “Sabbath  School  Instructor,”  a  juvenile  weekly,  in  May,  1830.  The 
“Christian  Pilot,”  a  half-sheet  quarto,  was  published  by  the  Universalists 
at  $1  a  year  from  July,  1832,  to  July,  1835,  and  then  was  removed  to 
North  Yarmouth ;  in  July,  1836,  it  was  merged  with  the  “Gospel  Banner,” 
started  July  25,  1835,  in  Augusta,  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation;  and  for  a  time  the  “Banner  and  Pilot  was  published  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Portland  and  Augusta.  The  “Universalist  Palladium,  a 
semi-monthly,  was  started  in  October,  1839.  Others  included  the 
“Eastern  Rosebud”;  the  “Maine  Wesleyan  Journal,”  a  weekly  folio, 
begun  about  1830  by  the  Methodists,  and  later  removed  to  Boston  and 
united  with  “Zion’s  Herald”;  “Zion’s  Advocate,”  a  Baptist  organ;  and 
the  “Family  Instructor,”  established  by  the  Freewill  Baptists  in  1841. 

Religion  was  followed  by  education  in  use  of  the  press.  In  December, 
1866,  in  Farmington,  G.  M.  Gage  started  the  Maine  Normal,  a  monthly 
publication  edited  by  A.  P.  Stone  and  twelve  teachers  of  the  State.  This 
publication  was  removed  to  Portland  in  June,  1868,  and  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  name  of  the  “Journal  of  Education. 

Journalism  in  Towns  and  Counties— Journalism  in  the  other  towns 
and  counties  of  Maine  closely  followed  that  of  Portland  in  course  of 
development,  although  the  Portland  press  was  the  earliest  to  have  been 
established.  Other  towns  of  Cumberland  County  developed  their  news¬ 
papers,  too,  as  did  Portland.  The  first  press  in  Brunswick  was  set  up 
by  Joseph  Griffin,  who  subsequently  became  historian  of  the  Maine 
press,  as  has  already  been  noted.  He  started  the  first  newspaper  in 
Brunswick  in  September,  1820,  and  called  it  the  “Maine  Intelligencer.”  It 
was,  as  he  himself  described  it,  a  demy  quarto,  eight  pages,  and  was 
edited  by  John  M.  O’Brien,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class 
of  1806.  The  paper  was  not  remunerative,  and  was  given  up  after  six 
months  to  make  way  for  the  printing  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Statute  Laws  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Griffin  related,  in  his  “History  of  the  Press  in  Maine,”  the  story 
of  a  unique  event  in  Maine  journalism  in  which  he  himself  had  a  hand : 
the  founding  of  the  “Juvenile  Key”  in  1831,  a  children  s  paper,  nine 
inches  by  seven,  in  newspaper  form,  which  for  two  years  was  published 
weekly.  Much  of  the  type  work  was  done  by  his  two  children,  nine  and 
seven  years  of  age  respectively.  One  of  them  was  a  daughter,  who  later 
became  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  other  was  a  son,  Joseph  Warren 
Griffin,  who — let  his  father  tell  the  tale — “left  the  printing  business  at 
the  age  of  22,  to  try  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  about  two  years  of  sea  life,  he  found  himself  first  officer  on  board 
the  brig  ‘Kershaw’  in  a  voyage  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands  to 
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Savannah,  Ga.  During  the  passage — which  was  through  almost  a  con¬ 
tinual  hurricane— the  vessel  was  several  times  knocked  down  on  her 
beam  ends,  stripped  of  her  canvas  and  spars,  and  became  water-logged. 
The  captain  gave  up  in  hopeless  despair,  exclaiming,  ‘All  is  lost!’  Mr 
Griffin  took  command,  and,  it  was  said,  by  superior  seamanship  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  righting  the  vessel,  getting  on  her  a  little  patched  canvas,  and 
bringing  her  to  port.  But  the  hardships  of  this  voyage  cured  him  of  the 
love  of  the  sea.— In  February,  1849,  at  the  age  of  25  years,  he  took  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  ‘North  Bend/  Boston,  bound  to  California,  and  was  lost  on 
the  way  m  the  Straits  of  Magellan.” 

Accompanying  this  tale  is  a  footnote:  “May  we  not  say  it  here  to 
the  credit  of  this  young  man  and  for  the  encouragement  of  all  young 
seamen,  that  he,  who  was  so  self-possessed  and  efficient  in  time  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  had  the  moral  firmness  to  resist  those  strong  temptations 
of  sea-life,— use  of  tobacco,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  their  accompanying 
spirit  profanity;  looked  upon  by  those  who  indulge  in  them,  as  little 
sms,  yea,  manly  traits;  but  which  nevertheless  are  mighty  in  pulling 
down  the  strongholds  of  ‘mansoul/  and  in  making  cowards.” 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  went  toward  making  Maine  the  first  State 
m  the  Union  to  regulate  the  distribution  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
From  time  to  time  newspapers  advocated  temperance  reform;  and  one 
paper,  established  in  Kennebec  County  in  January,  1928,  a  semi-monthly 
published  by  Glazier  and  Company  for  P.  Crandall,  editor  and  proprie- 
tor,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  temperance  reform.  It  was  called  the 

Genius  of  Temperance.”  It  continued  for  two  years,  but  was  not 
successful. 

The  first  general  newspaper  published  in  Kennebec  County  was  the 
Eastern  Star,”  which  made  its  appearance  on  August  4,  1794.  Howard 
S.  Robinson  was  its  proprietor.  In  1795  it  became  the  “Tocsin  ”  and 
was  published  by  Wait  and  Baker.  The  “Kennebec  Intelligencer”  was 
established  November  14,  1795,  in  the  northern  part  of  Hallowell,  which 
subsequently  became  Augusta,  by  Peter  Edes,  son  of  Benjamin  Edes 
pnnter  and  newspaper  publisher  of  Boston.  The  size  of  the  “Intelli¬ 
gencer”  was  eleven  by  sixteen  inches.  By  the  most  diligent  enterprise 
It  was  able  to  print  news  from  London  in  sixty-one  days  from  the  time 
of  the  event  reported,  and  to  bring  news  of  the  Congressional  proceed- 
ings  from  Phdadelphia  in  sixteen  days.  At  that  time  the  “Intelligencer” 
and  the  Tocsin  were  the  only  papers  in  Maine  east  of  Portland.  The 
Intelligencer  in  1800  became  the  “Kennebec  Gazette,”  and  in  1810  it 
nas  ca  ed  the  Herald  of  Liberty.”  It  was  discontinued  in  1815,  when 
Edes  removed  his  establishment  to  Bangor.  The  first  periodical  in  the 
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town  of  Gardiner  was  the  “Eastern  Chronicle,”  first  printed  October  24, 
1824.  The  “Waterville  Intelligencer”  was  issued  first  in  May,  1823. 

In  the  other  counties  of  Maine,  journalism  had  its  start  as  follows . 

In  Lincoln  County  the  “Telegraph  ’  was  published  at  Wiscasset  in 
1798,  its  size  having  been  twenty-one  by  eighteen  inches.  It  consisted 
of  four  pages  of  four  columns  each.  In  Hancock  County  the  Journal 
and  Advertiser”  was  started  at  Castine  in  1799.  In  Oxford  County  Rus¬ 
sell’s  “Echo,”  or  the  “North  Star,”  was  established  in  February,  1798. 
In  York  County  the  “Annals  of  the  Times”  appeared  at  Kennebunk  in 
1803,  and  there  were  other  papers  in  1805.  Bangor  was  the  first  city  to 
publish  a  paper  in  Penobscot  County ;  for  there  Peter  Edes  brought  out 
the  first  issue  of  the  “Bangor  Weekly  Register,  November  25,  1815. 
In  Washington  County  the  “Eastport  Sentinel”  was  established  at  East- 
port  in  August,  1818,  by  Benjamin  Folsom,  who  came  from  Massachu¬ 
setts;  and  110  years  later,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  history,  it  bore  the 
same  name,  and  was  published  every  Wednesday  as  a  weekly  Repub¬ 
lican  organ,  with  Roscoe  C.  Emery  as  its  editor  and  publisher.  The 
“Hancock  Gazette,”  a  weekly  first  published  at  Belfast  July  6,  1820,  was 
Waldo  County’s  first  newspaper;  after  twenty-one  months  of  life  it 
came  to  be  known  as  the  “Penobscot  Patriot.  In  Sagadahoc  County 
journalism  had  its  start  at  Bath  on  December  8,  1820,  with  publication 
of  the  “Maine  Gazette.”  The  “Somerset  Journal,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  on  May  15,  1823,  at  Norridgewock,  was  the  first  publication 
of  Somerset  County.  In  Knox  County  the  Thomaston  Register 
appeared  May  17,  1825,  at  Thomaston.  In  the  early  days  of  what  later 
became  Franklin  County  the  people  of  that  part  of  Maine  received  their 
news  through  the  press  of  Hallowell  and  Augusta,  Kennebec  County 
towns;  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  press  within  the  limits  of  what 
subsequently  became  Franklin  County  took  place  in  1832,  when  W.  A. 
Dunn  started  a  weekly  paper  at  Farmington,  the  “Sandy  River  Yeoman,” 
which  he  put  on  the  market  at  $2  a  year.  The  journalism  of  Piscata¬ 
quis  County  began  before  the  county’s  incorporation  in  1839  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “Piscataquis  Herald” ;  George  V.  Edes  proposed  publish¬ 
ing  a  paper  at  Dover,  but  his  plan  to  make  it  neutral  in  politics  did  not 
please  the  majority  of  people,  who  thereupon  withheld  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  the  Whigs  promised  their  support  if  he  would  abandon  the 
neutral  policy  and  obtained  for  him  500  subscriptions ;  the  first  number 
was  issued  June  1,  1838,  as  the  “Piscataquis  Herald,  which  became, 
upon  disruption  of  the  Whig  Party,  a  Republican  paper,  and  ninety  years 
later,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  history,  was  published  every  Thursday 
as  the  “Piscataquis  Observer,”  by  the  Observer  Publishing  Company, 
with  Liston  P.  Evans  as  editor.  In  what  became  Androscoggin  County 
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the  Lewiston  “Journal”  was  started  Friday,  May  21,  1847,  sized  thirty- 
three  by  twenty-three  inches,  and  in  1928  was  being  published 
under  the  same  name,  in  1854,  when  the  new  county  of  Androscoggin 
was  established,  the  paper  was  supporting  the  principles  of  the  new 
Republican  party.  In  Aroostook  County  the  first  paper  was  published 
in  the  fall  of  1857  in  what  then  was  a  wilderness;  the  idea  for  the 

Aroostook  Pioneer  having  been  that  of  Joseph  B.  Hall,  then  secretary 
of  the  State  Senate;  by  1860  it  had  built  up  a  circulation  of  2,000,  and  in 
1928  it  was  still  being  published  every  Saturday. 

In  1928  there  were  in  Maine,  according  to  the  “American  Newspaper 
Annual  and  Directory,”  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  that  year,  the  following  number  of  papers  and  periodicals, 
falling  in  the  various  classes  as  indicated:  daily,  10;  tri-weekly  news¬ 
papers,  2;  semi-weekly  newspapers,  1;  weekly  periodicals,  5;  weekly 
newspapers,  48;  semi-monthly  publications,  1;  monthly,  12;  four  times 
in  a  college  year,  2;  quarterly,  3;  three  times  in  college  year,  1 ;  and  three 
times  a  year,  1.  The  total  number  of  publications  in  the  State,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  compilation,  was  86 ;  while  fourteen  county  seats  had  publi¬ 
cations,  and  a  total  of  53  towns  were  represented  by  the  press. 

The  following  papers  and  publications,  statistics  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  which  are  taken  from  Ayer’s  directory  or  from  data  supplied  by 
the  newspapers  themselves,  represented  the  press  in  Maine  in  1928. 
They  are  considered  under  the  headings  of  the  different  towns  in  which 
they  were  published  that  year,  and  the  towns  are  presented  alphabeti¬ 
cally.  All  the  newspapers  were  requested  to  furnish  the  facts  of  their 
history. 

Auburn  This  town  was  represented  in  1928  in  Maine’s  journalism 
by  the  “Free  Press,”  of  which  the  owner  was  in  1928  F.  A.  Clough.  The 
paper,  which  has  followed  an  independent  policy  in  political  matters, 
was  established  in  1911.  In  1928  it  was  published  every  Thursday. 

Augusta— From  the  plant  of  the  Vickery  &  Hill  Publishing  Company 
and  of  Needlecraft  Publishing  Company,  in  Augusta,  Maine,  more  than 
3,000,000  magazines  a  month,  having  a  circulation  in  the  United  States 
and  many  foreign  countries,  were  published  in  1928.  This  house  began 
publishing  Vickery’s  “Fireside  Visitor.”  Other  magazines  were  added 
to  his  list,  some  later  merged  together,  until  there  was  being  published 
in  the  Vickery  &  Hill  1928  list  “Good  Stories”  and  “Hearth  and  Home,” 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  1,000,000  a  month,  “Modem 
Homemaking,”  with  a  circulation  of  750,000  copies  a  month  and 
“Needlecraft  Magazine,”  published  by  Needlecraft  Publishing  Company, 
of  the  same  ownership  and  management  as  the  Vickery  &  Hill  Publish- 
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ing  Company.  “Needlecraft  Magazine”  had  in  1928  a  circulation  of 
more  than  1,000,000  a  month.  It  was  distinctly  a  woman’s  magazine 
and  undoubtedly  the  national  authority  on  fancy  needlework,  while  it 
carried  departments  of  home  decoration  and  home  economics,  conducted 
by  leading  American  authorities.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  Governor 
Hill  in  September,  1909,  and  in  eighteen  years  after  that  came  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  standard  magazines  in  the  woman’s 
field,  its  pages  being  used  as  an  advertising  medium  by  many  national 
advertisers.  The  late  Governor  John  F.  Hill  was  taken  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Vickery  in  1882,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Vickery 
&  Hill.  In  1898  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  Vickery  &  Hill 
Publishing  Company.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Vickery  in  1902,  and  until 
his'  own  death  in  1912,  Governor  Hill  continued  in  active  control  of  the 
business.  His  place  was  then  taken  by  his  son,  Percy  V.  Hill,  the 
present  treasurer  of  the  company.  “Needlecraft  Magazine  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Vickery  &  Hill  Publishing  Company  until  the  Needlecraft 
Publishing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1914.  Both  corporations 
operated  conjunctively  in  1928  under  one  management  in  a  plant  located 
on  Court,  Chapel  and  Weston  streets  in  Augusta.  They  employed  an 
average  of  300  hands,  and  had  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $400,000. 
The  press  rooms  contained  five  big  color-presses  and  three  giant  rotary 
presses  which  consumed  more  than  fifteen  tons  of  paper  daily.  Modern 
equipment  for  folding,  binding,  trimming,  mailing,  and  so  forth,  sup¬ 
plemented  the  presses.  The  two  corporations  maintained  separate 
advertising  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  in  1928  comprised :  Laura  C.  Hill,  president,  P.  V.  Hill,  treas¬ 
urer;  N.  S.  Weston,  general  manager. 

Augusta’s  press  in  1928  also  included  “Comfort,”  a  monthly  literary 
and  family  magazine  published  by  W.  H.  Gannett,  Incorporated,  and 
edited  by  Anson  M.  Goddard.  This  publication  was  established  in  1888. 

The  daily  press  was  represented  in  1928  by  the  “Kennebec  Journal,” 
published  every  morning  except  Sunday  by  the  Kennebec  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  printers,  publishers  and  stationers,  of  which  the  officers  were  in 
that  year:  Charles  F.  Flynt,  president  and  general  manager;  Leigh  D. 
Flynt,  treasurer  and  assistant  manager;  and  Osma  L.  Sumner,  manager 
of  printing.  This  paper,  Republican  in  its  political  policy,  was  founded 
in  1825,  after  which  no  changes  occurred  in  its  name  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  this  history.  Early  in  the  life  of  the  “Kennebec  Journal,”  it  was 
owned  by  Luther  Severance,  and  was  edited  by  him.  He  was  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  early  journalism  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  political 
and  governmental  affairs.  In  1835  and  1836  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Maine  State  Senate;  in  1839-40  and  from  1842  to  1848  he  was  a  member 
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of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives ;  he  was  United  States  Congress¬ 
man  from  1843  to  1847 ,  and  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  1850-54.  Another  owner  of  the  “Kennebec  Journal”  was 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
ati\ es  from  1863  to  1875,  and  also  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Another 
of  its  owners,  John  L.  Stevens,  was  United  States  Minister  to  Paraguay, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  while  Edwin  C.  Burleigh' 
another  of  the  owners,  was  Governor  of  Maine  from  1889  to  1892,  and  a 
member  of  Congress  for  ten  terms.  From  1869  to  1879  it  was  ’owned 
by  Alden  Sprague,  Owen  and  Nash;  from  1879  to  1887,  by  Sprague  and 
Son,  Charles  A.  Sprague;  from  1887  to  1922,  by  E.  C.  Burleigh,  C.  B. 
Burleigh  and  C.  F.  Flynt;  and  from  1922  to  the  time  of  writing  this  his¬ 
tory  (1928),  by  C.  F.  Flynt,  Roy  H.  Flynt  (he  sold  his  interest  in  1924) 
L.  D.  Flynt,  C.  W.  Flynt,  Judge  W.  H.  Fisher,  Osma'  L.  Sumner  and 
Fred  L.  Fogg.  The  paper  was  edited  by  Alden  Sprague  from  1872  to 
1887;  Clarence  B.  Burleigh,  from  1887  to  1910;  Gilbert  R.  Chadbourne, 
1910  to  1919;  and  John  V.  Lane,  1919  to  1928. 

Bangor— The  Bangor  “Daily  Commercial”  was  established  January  1, 
1872,  growing  out  of  the  Bangor  “Democrat,”  a  weekly  newspaper 
started  in  1836.  The  first  owners  were  Marcellus  Emery;  General 
James  H.  Butler,  of  Hampden;  and,  a  little  later,  Millard  B.  Mudgett, 
of  Dexter,  and  Frank  H.  Getchell  acquired  an  interest  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  Emery  died  in  February,  1879,  when  Hon.  J.  P.  Bass,  of  Bangor, 
purchased  his  interest,  and  March  31  the  paper  appeared  with  the  name 
of  J.  P.  Bass  and  Company  as  publishers.  Mr.  Mudgett  and  Mr.  Getchell 
continued  as  part  owners  until  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Getchell  in  1894 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  Mudgett  in  1900.  Mr.  Bass  in  1900  became  the 
sole  owner,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  interest  held  by  M.  Robert 
Hairigan,  so  continued  until  shortly  before  his  death  in  March,  1919, 
when  Mr.  Harrigan,  the  business  manager  of  the  “Commercial,”  Oliver 
.  Hall,  managing  editor,  F.  L.  Bass,  State  editor,  and  A.  E.  Bass  of  Ran- 
do  ph,  Vermont,  were  chosen  directors  of  the  corporation.  A  E  Bass 
became  president  on  the  death  of  J.  P.  Bass.  The  “Commercial”  was 
conducted  under  this  management  until  September  12,  1924  when  the 
property  was  sold  to  Dr.  Frank  H.  Gordon,  who  retained’ ownership 
until  April,  1925,  when  the  property  was  again  sold  to  Colonel  Harry  F 
Ross,  of  Bangor,  and  Erastus  T.  Tefft,  of  New  York,  who  still  owned 
t  ie  paper  in  1928.  Colonel  Ross  is  president  of  the  corporation  and 
general  manager,  and  with  Mr.  Tefft,  Oliver  L.  Hall,  editor,  Alfred  I 
Babb  and  Raymond  Fellows,  forms  the  board  of  directors.  The  news¬ 
paper  in  1928  was  independent  politically,  and  was  important  in  Eastern 
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Maine.  Its  owners,  Colonel  Ross,  formerly  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  State  and  son  of  the  late  John  Ross,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lumber  operators  and  business  men  of  this  region,  and  Mr. 
Teff t,  of  the  firm  of  Tefft,  Halsey  &  Company,  long  a  member  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  men  of  high  standing.  Mr. 
Hall  was  editor  of  the  “Commercial”  from  1909  to  the  time  of  writing. 
He  has  for  many  years  held  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Colby  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  Maine.  Colonel  Ross  was  graduated  from 
Harvard,  Mr.  Tefft  from  Yale,  and  Frank  L.  Bass,  State  editor,  from 
Bowdoin.  Oscar  A.  Shepard  was  city  editor  in  1928. 

The  Bangor  “News,”  published  every  morning  except  Sunday,  Repub¬ 
lican  in  its  political  policies,  was  established  in  1834.  It  was  issued  in 
1928  by  the  Bangor  Publishing  Company,  and  was  edited  by  J.  Norman 
Towle,  who  bought  control  of  the  paper  in  1923.  At  the  time  of  writing 
it  was  registered  in  Ayer’s  directory  as  having  a  circulation  of  29,997. 

Bar  Harbor— The  Bar  Harbor  “Times”  was  established  in  1914,  com¬ 
peting  with  the  Bar  Harbor  “Record”  until  September,  1916,  at  which 
time  W.  H.  Sherman  bought  the  “Record”  and  consolidated  it  with  the 
“Times,”  which  he  then  owned.  The  Sherman  Publishing  Company 
was  organized  January  1,  1917,  and  took  over  the  ‘  Times,  which  was 
then  the  one  newspaper  published  on  Mount  Desert  Island.  The 
writer  has  been  editor  and  manager  of  the  paper  since  that  time,  except 
for  about  two  years,  during  which  he  was  in  the  Navy  and  when  Harold 
Whitmore  was  temporarily  in  charge.  W.  H.  Sherman  has  retired  from 
active  newspaper  work.  The  “Times”  was  published  in  1928  as  a 
weekly,  every  Wednesday,  and  in  its  political  policies  was  characterized 
as  independent.  Its  editor  in  that  year  was  Albion  F.  Sherman,  and  its 
circulation  was  given  in  Ayer’s  directory  as  2,500. 

Bath — Bath  was  represented  in  1928  by  two  newspapers,  a  daily  and  a 
weekly,  the  “Times”  and  “Independent”  respectively.  The  “Times”  was 
started  in  1860.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  history  (1928)  its  publisher 
was  F.  B.  Nichols,  Harry  C.  Webber  was  its  editor,  and  Arthur  K. 
Purington  was  its  city  editor.  It  was  published  as  a  Republican  paper 
every  evening  except  Sunday  by  the  Times  Company.  The  “Inde¬ 
pendent,”  also  published  by  the  Times  Company,  was  founded  in  1879, 
and  in  1928  was  issued  every  Thursday  and  maintained  an  independent 
political  policy. 

Belfast — In  1928  Belfast  was  represented  by  the  “Republican  Journal,” 
a  weekly  issued  every  Thursday,  with  a  circulation  of  3,025.  N.  H. 
Small  was  its  editor,  and  the  publisher  was  the  Republican  Journal  Pub- 
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lishing  Company.  The  following  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
“Journal”  January  7,  1926,  gives  an  account  of  the  paper: 

I  he  Republican  Journal  is  the  only  survivor  of  more  than  twenty  papers  that 
have  had  their  birth  in  our  city.  Its  first  issue  was  printed  on  February  6,  1829, 
and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  published  under  the  same 
name. 

But  while  the  volume  numbers  show  ‘The  Journal”  to  be  in  its  98th  year,  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  five  and  one-half  years  old.  It  is  a  di¬ 
rect  descendant  of  the  first  newspaper  ever  established  in  Belfast,  namely,  the  “Han¬ 
cock  Gazette,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  on  July  6,  1820.  The  name  of  this 
paper  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  “Hancock  Gazette  and  Penobscot  Pa¬ 
triot.  In  1826  it  was  changed  to  “Belfast  Gazette,”  which  name  it  retained  until 
March  19,  1828,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  “Waldo  Democrat,”  which  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  time  the  business  was  sold  to  Robert  White,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  Rowe, 
who  were  the  first  publishers  of  “The  Republican  Journal.” 

When  the  property  was  turned  over  to  its  new  owners,  the  “Waldo  Democrat” 
carried  the  caption  Volume  IX,  and  had  White  and  Rowe  continued  to  so  number 
the  issues  of  the  “Republican  Journal,”  the,  present  volume  would  be  labelled  105. 
Howevery  they  started  with  Volume  1,  Number  1. 

The  paper  started  with  333  subscribers.  In  size  it  was  twenty-one  by  fifteen 
inches,  five  columns  to  the  page,  printed  in  primer  type.  The  entire  paper  did  not 
contain  any  more  reading  matter  than  the  front  page  of  today’s  issue.  Not  a  line  of 
local  news  appeared  in  its  columns. 

The  size  of  the  paper  has  been  changed  at  various  times,  but  it  continued  as  a 
four  page  publication  utnil  January  1,  1892,  at  which  time  it  was  changed  to  eight 
pages,  with  seven  columns  to  a  page,  in  which  size  it  is  published  at  the  present 
time. 

Ownership  of  The  Journal  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lishers,^  most  of  whom  edited  their  own  paper.  William  H.  Simpson  was  owner 
and  editor  from  May  7,  1858,  until  September  30,  1880,  at  which  time  a  corporation, 
The  Republican  Journal  Publishing  Company,  was  formed  and  the  late  Charles  A. 
Pilsbury  became  editor.  Mr.  Pilsbury  continued  as  editor  until  his  death  May  15, 
1917,  after  which  Arthur  I.  Brown  was  editor  until  his  retirement,  March  20,  1924. 
From  that  time  the  present  editor,  Nathan  H.  Small,  has  had  entire  management 
of  the  paper,  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  writing  this  history. 

Bethel — The  “Oxford  County  Citizen,”  organized  in  1895,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1928  as  a  weekly,  every  Thursday,  with  a  circulation  of  500. 
This  paper  was  founded  in  1895  as  the  “News”  by  A.  D.  Ellingwood, 
who  later  removed  to  New  Hampshire.  In  1898  E.  C.  Bowler  bought 
it  out,  and  subsequently  he  established  the  Rumford  “Citizen.”  In 
1908  the  News  and  the  Rumford  “Citizen”  were  consolidated,  making 
the  Oxford  County  Citizen.  ’  In  1913  Mr.  Bowler  sold  the  paper  to 
Fred  B.  Merrill,  of  Bethel,  who  in  1920  sold  it  to  David  M.  Forbes,  who 
in  1928  sold  it  to  Carl  L.  Brown. 

Biddeford  Biddeford  in  1928  had  as  its  chief  publishing  enterprise 
the  Journal  Publishing  Corporation,  publishers  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
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“Journal.”  The  “Union-Journal”  was  founded  in  1845  as  a  weekly  by 
Louis  O.  Cowan.  He  sold  the  publication  to  John  E.  Butler,  who 
afterwards  sold  to  George  H.  Hobbs.  Mr.  Hobbs  sold  to  Prescott 
Brothers,  William  and  Charles  H.  Prescott.  In  1880  that  partnership 
was  dissolved  and  Charles  H.  Prescott  became  sole  owner.  The  Bidde- 
ford  “Daily  Journal”  was  established  in  1884,  and  the  “Union-Journal” 
became  the  Biddeford  “Weekly  Journal.’”  C.  H.  Prescott  was  sole 
owner  until  June,  1922,  when  a  corporation  was  formed,  the  Journal 
Publishing  Corporation,  of  which  C.  H.  Prescott  was  president  and 
Julius  Mathews,  treasurer.  At  that  time  Julius  Mathews  became  the 
owner  of  a  large  part  of  the  capital  stock  and  had  full  control  of  the  two 
publications.  C.  H.  Prescott  continued  as  president  of  the  corporation 
until  his  death  in  December,  1923.  Editors  of  the  Biddeford  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal”  were:  Charles  H.  Prescott,  Edward  M.  Yates,  Edgar  Yates,  and 
from  1902  to  the  time  of  writing  this  history  R.  F.  Wormwood.  Mr. 
Wormwood  became  editor  March  20,  1902.  The  present  officers  of  the 
Journal  Publishing  Corporation  are  James  A.  Cook,  president  and  man¬ 
ager;  F.  B.  Nichols,  of  Bath,  Maine,  vice-president;  Julius  Mathews, 
treasurer  and  publisher;  George  W.  Bridgman,  assistant  treasurer  and 
clerk.  The  “Journal”  has  consistently  been  independent-Republican. 
In  1928  the  daily  was,  published  every  evening  except  Sunday,  and  was 
recorded  in  Ayer’s  as  having  a  circulation  of  5,218. 

In  Biddeford  there  was  founded  in  1896  “La  Justice  de  Biddeford,  a 
French  publication,  and  in  1928  this  paper  appeared  every  Friday,  was 
non-partisan  in  its  political  views,  was  edited  by  J.  C.  Bolduc  and 
published  by  the  Justice  Publishing  Company. 

Boothbay  Harbor — This  town  of  Lincoln  County  was  represented  in 
1928  by  the  Boothbay  “Register,”  a  weekly  appearing  every  Friday, 
with  Benjamin  E.  Kelley  as  editor  and  publisher.  It  was  organized  in 
1875. 

Bridgton — The  Bridgton  “News”  was  established  in  1870  by  the  late 
Major  Henry  A.  Shorey.  From  1900  to  1923  it  was  run  under  the  firm 
name  of  H.  A.  Shorey  and  Son.  Henry  A.  Shorey,  Jr.,  the  owner  in 
1928,  took  over  the  interests  of  his  father  in  1923.  Up  to  1900  the  paper 
was  owned  and  published  by  Henry  A.  Shorey.  There  were  a  few  years 
around  1915  to  1923  when  Eva  L.  Shorey  owned  one-fourth  interest, 
having  taken  over  that  interest  from  her  father.  From  1900  to  1923 
Henry  A.  Shorey  owned  a  half  interest  and  his  son,  Henry  A.  Shorey, 
Jr.,  owned  a  half  interest.  There  had  been  no  change  in  the  name  from 
the  time  when  it  was  started  in  1870  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this1 
history.  Henry  A.  Shorey,  Jr.,  was  for  three  or  four  years  Deputy 
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Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Maine,  was  the  first  chief  of  the  Maine 
State  Highway  Police,  which  he  organized.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1900. 

Brunswick — Brunswick  in  1928  and  for  many  years  leading  up  to  that 
time  was  noted  for  its  college  publications  in  connection  with  Bowdoin 
College,  and  for  the  “Record,”  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  at  the  time 
of  writing  was  recorded  in  Ayer’s  directory  as  having  a  circulation 
of  3,000. 

The  Brunswick  “Record”  was  established  in  December,  1902,  by  the 
Brunswick  Publishing  Company,  of  which  F.  B.  Nichols,  of  Bath,  was 
president  and  treasurer,  and  James  A.  Cook,  of  Biddeford,  editor.  A  few 
months  later  the  “Record”  purchased  the  Brunswick  “Telegraph”  from 
F.  S.  Shorey.  The  “Telegraph”  was  started  by  Waldron  N.  Moore  in 
1842,  and  had  various  ownerships  until  it  was  acquired  by  A.  G.  Tenney, 
who  made  it  one  of  the  leading  weeklies  in  the  State.  In  politics  the 
“Record”  was  in  1928  independent  Republican.  Robinson  C.  Tobey  was 
in  1928  editor  and  manager. 

The  college  publications  in  Brunswick  in  1928  were:  the  “Bowdoin 
Alumnus,”  published  four  times  a  college  year  for  the  college  alumni, 
founded  in  1927,  with  a  circulation  of  1,500;  the  “Bowdoin  Orient,” 
published  every  Wednesday,  begun  in  1871,  with  a  circulation  of  1,250 
in  1928;  the  “Bowdoin  Quill,”  a  monthly  publication  printing  college 
and  literary  material,  founded  in  1897,  with  a  circulation  of  1,100  in  1928. 

Calais — In  Calais  in  1928  there  was  published  the  “Advertiser,”  a 
weekly  issued  every  Wednesday,  Republican  in  policy,  founded  in  1836, 
with  a  circulation  in  1928  of  5,600.  Its  editor  at  the  time  of  writing 
was  Charles  A.  Rose,  and  the  owner  was  the  Advertiser  Publishing 
Company. 

Camden — The  Camden  “Herald”  was  founded  in  1869  by  a  Mr.  Berry, 
and  from  that  time  onward  maintained  the  same  name.  It  was  owned 
and  edited  by  the  Dunton  Brothers  in  1872,  and  in  1874  it  was  sold  to 
W.  W.  Perry,  who  edited  the  paper  until  1883,  at  which  time  he  sold  the 
paper  to  Hon.  T.  R.  Simonton,  who  formed  the  Camden  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  still  the  owners  in  1928.  The  editors  from  the  formation  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Publishing  Company  have  been:  Hon.  T.  R.  Simonton,  D.  F.  Mills, 
Ruel  Robinson,  Jesse  Ogier,  and  E.  A.  Rollins  (also  owner).  The  paper 
in  1928  was  edited  by  E.  A.  Robbins,  and  was  owned  by  the  Camden  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  It  was  published  every  Thursday  as  a  Republican 
paper,  and  was  recorded  in  Ayer’s  as  having  a  circulation  of  2,000. 
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Caribou— The  “Aroostook  Republican”  was  founded  in  1880  by  the 
Hon.  S.  W.  Matthews,  who  subsequently  sold  his  interests  to  A.  W. 
Hall,  who  himself  sold  to  Porter  and  Leonard  in  September,  1904.  In 
September,  1905,  Mr.  Hall  again  bought  the  paper,  however,  and  later 
sold  it  to  Lyman  J.  Pendell,  who  in  1928  was  still  editor  and  publishei. 
The  paper  in  that  year  was  published  every  Thursday  as  a  Republican 
organ,  and  had  a  circulation  of  1,800. 

Damariscotta— The  “Lincoln  County  News,”’  another  weekly  paper, 
was  founded  in  1876.  It  was  published  every  Thursday  in  1928,  and 
was  independent  in  political  matters. 

Deer  Isle — The  “Deer  Isle  and  Stonington  Press”  in  1928  was  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday,  had  a  circulation  of  500,  and  its  editoi  and  publisher 
was  P.  S.  Knowlton.  It  was  founded  in  1898. 

Dexter— The  “Gem  and  Gazette”  was  established  in  Dexter  July, 
1853,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Withered,  a  Universalist  minister  who  came  here 
from  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  bringing  with  him  a  small  outfit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Tufts  hand  press  and  a  few  fonts  of  type.  He  continued  the 
publication  as  a  weekly  until  Civil  War  times,  when  for  a  time  it  was 
discontinued,  to  be  resumed  later  as  a  monthly.  In  a  few  months  it 
again  became  a  weekly  under  the  name  of  the  “Gem  and  Dexter  Adver¬ 
tiser,”  then  the  Dexter  “Gazette.”  In  1869  Reuben  O.  Robbins  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  and  continued  publication  until  1882,  when  he  sold  it 
to  M.  F.  Herring.  Mr.  Herring  carried  it  along  for  six  years  under  the 
handicap  of  having  an  opposition  paper  published  in  the  same  town. 
This  was  the  “Eastern  State,”  financed  by  Dr.  Orin  Fitzgerald,  a  spirit¬ 
ualist  doctor  who  had  gained  considerable  fame  and  some  money  in  his 
practice,  and  edited,  first  by  R.  O.  Robbins,  and  later  by  Thomas  H.  B. 
Pierce,  an  attorney.  In  1887  Holman  Day,  Edwin  Bunker  and  Charles 
Lane  took  over  the  “Gazette,”  and  with  Day’s  literary  ability  and 
Bunker’s  hustling  they  acquired  a  large  circulation  for  a  country  weekly. 
Lane  soon  sold  his  interest  and  in  1892  Day  and  Bunker  acquired  the 
subscription  list  of  the  “Eastern  State,”  which,  together  with  that  of  the 
Monson  “Weekly  Slate”  which  they  had  added  some  time  before,  gave 
the  “Gazette”  a  circulation  of  more  than  5,000.  At  this  time  they 
changed  the  name  from  the  Dexter  “Gazette”  to  the  “Eastern  Gazette. 
In  the  fall  of  1892  Day  sold  his  interest  to  Ernest  Warren.  In  January, 
1896,  Wallace  Ladd  became  owner,  with  his  brother,  B.  A.  Ladd,  as 
editor.  In  May,  1901,  George  C.  Furber,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Lit¬ 
tleton,  New  Hampshire,  “Courier,”  bought  the  business,  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  as  proprietor  and  editor  until  May,  1907,  when  the  Gazette  Pub- 
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lishing  Company  was  formed,  with  George  F.  Huff  as  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Furber  retaining  an  interest  for  several  years.  The  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  in  1928  was  the  same  that  had  continued  for  21 
years — the  longest  of  any  that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  its  publica¬ 
tion.  The  “Gazette”  in  1928  was  independent  of  political  affiliations. 
The  only  man  ever  connected  with  it  who  achieved  more  than  local 
prominence  is  Holman  F.  Day,  who  has  written  a  number  of  works  that 
brought  him  considerable  fame  as  a  story  writer.  In  1928  the  editor 
was  still  Mr.  Huff. 

Dover-Foxcroft  —  In  1928  the  “Piscataquis  Observer”  was  published 
weekly,  every  Thursday,  as  a  Republican  paper,  with  a  circulation  of 
1,738,  according  to  Ayer’s  directory,  and  with  Liston  P.  Evans  as  editor. 
The  publishers  were  the  Observer  Publishing  Company.  The  paper  was 
founded  in  1838  as  the  “Piscataquis  Herald,”  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  “Piscataquis  Observer”  in  1847,  from  which  time  the  same  name  was 
continued.  The  original  owners  were  George  V.  Edes  and  Son,  with 
George  V.  Edes  as  editor;  next,  Edes  and  Barrows,  owners,  with  S.  D. 
Edes  as  editor;  then  the  Observer  Publishing  Company,  owners,  with 
Joseph  D.  Brown  as  editor.  In  1890  the  editorship  was  taken  over  by 
Liston  P.  Evans,  who  still  held  the  editorial  chair  in  1928. 

Eastport — The  “Sentinel”  was  published  in  1928  as  a  weekly  paper, 
every  Wednesday,  Republican  in  politics,  and  with  Roscoe  C.  Emery  as 
editor  and  publisher.  After  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  Eastport  was 
captured  by  the  British,  there  was  a  considerable  dispute  over  the 
boundary,  and  the  United  States  commissioners  at  Ghent  were  forced 
to  leave  the  town  in  British  possession  until  the  boundary  could  be  set¬ 
tled.  The  town  remained  for  four  years  under  British  rule,  governed 
by  martial  law,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  moved  out.  On  June 
30,  1818,  the  United  States  resumed  authority  in  this1  territory ;  and  in 
the  period  of  reconstruction  which  followed  one  of  the  first  steps  was  the 
founding  of  a  newspaper.  The  man  for  the  occasion  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Benjamin  Folsom,  the  pioneer  printer  and  editor  of  Eastern 
Maine,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Parker)  Folsom,  born  at  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  New  Hampshire,  September  3,  1790;  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  “Essex  Register,”  Salem,  Massachusetts.  In  1812, 
he  established  a  Democratic  paper  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
1813  became  proprietor  of  the  Newburyport  “Herald.”  When  at  the 
time  of  the  British  departure  he  came  to  Eastport  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  establishing  a  printing  office  and  issuing  a  newspaper,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  printing  press  in  all  that  section  of  the 
Commonwealth  east  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and  the  mail  which  took 
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four  days  by  stage  and  several  ferries  from  Boston,  being  at  last  boated 
over  from  Lubec  to  Eastport,  came  but  twice  a  week.  The  name  of 
“Sentinel”  was  selected  on  account  of  its  location  on  the  border.  Lewis 
Burgin,  one  of  the  early  correspondents  of  the  paper,  wrote,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  account  of  the  “Sentinel”:  “It  was  in  the  ‘Sentinel  that  I 
first  read  Irving’s  interesting  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.” 

The  1928  owner  of  the  “Sentinel,”  R.  C.  Emery,  was  twice  elected 
State  Senator  from  Washington  County,  having  been  chosen  to  that 
position  in  both  1920  and  1922,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  was  serving 
his  first  term  as  mayor  of  Eastport.  The  “Sentinel”  has  continued  with¬ 
out  change  in  name  since  its  establishment  in  1818,  and  has  changed 
hands  only  twice  in  seventy-five  years.  Woodman  Emery,  uncle  of 
R.  C.  Emery,  sold  it  to  N.  B.  Nutt  in  1855,  but  R.  C.  Emery  bought  it 
back  in  1914. 

Eliot — In  1917  there  was  established  in  Eliot  the  “York  County 
Pioneer,”  published  every  Friday  in  1928  as  an  independent  newspaper. 
John  C.  Smith  was  its  editor  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  the  owner  was 
the  York  Press  Corporation. 

Ellsworth— The  Ellsworth  “American”  was  established  in  1854,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Ellsworth  “Herald/  established  in  1851,  by  Elijah 
Couillard.  James  Belcher  was  the  first  editor  of  the  “Herald.”  He  was 
succeeded  in  1852  by  William  H.  Chaney,  who  in  1854  changed  the  name 
of  the  paper  to  the  Ellsworth  “American.”  Mr.  Chaney  was  editor  until 
1855.  Then  followed:  N.  K.  Sawyer,  1855  to  1872;  A.  F.  Drinkwater, 
1872-1878;  Dr.  H.  C.  Vaughn,  1878-1885;  James  C.  Chilcott,  1885-1893; 
F.  W.  Rollins,  1893-1913;  W.  H.  Titus,  1913.  The  “American”  in  1928 
was  published  by  a  stock  company,  the  corporation  name  being  the  Han¬ 
cock  County  Publishing  Company.  Until  1895,  the  stock  was  distributed 
among  several  owners.  Among  the  largest  stockholders  were  the  late 
United  States  Senator  Eugene  Hale  and  the  late  Chief  Justice  L.  A. 
Emery.  In  1895  Mr.  Rollins  bought  all  the  stock,  assigning  two  shares 
to  preserve  the  company  directorate.  Mr.  Titus  bought  all  the  stock  in 
1913,  two  shares  being  assigned  as  above;  so  that  while  the  company 
ownership  continued,  it  was  practically  owned  by  one  man  in  1928.  The 
editor  in  1928  had  been  connected  with  the  paper  in  an  editorial  capacity 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  its  long  life.  He  came  here  from  New  York 
in  1894  as  associate  editor,  but  while  Mr.  Rollins,  the  owner-editor,  was 
for  many  years  postmaster,  the  associate  editor  really  acted  as  editor.  In 
1928  this  paper  was  published  each  Wednesday,  and  was  independent  in 
political  policy.  Its  circulation  was  2,281. 
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Farmington — William  A.  Dunn  introduced  the  first  printing  press  in 
Farmington  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  from  which  he  issued  the  “Sandy 
River  Yeoman,”  but  its  publication  ceased  with  the  first  volume.  Josiah 
S.  Swift  was  the  father  of  journalism  in  Franklin  County.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  “Inquirer”  in  Bath  previous  to  1840,  moving  his  equipment  to 
Farmington  and  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  “Franklin  Register,” 
January  31,  1840.  This  he  continued  until  December  26,  1844,  when  it 
was  merged  in  the  “Chronicle,”  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued 
January  11,  1845,  and  its  publication  continued  until  February  25,  1919, 
when  it  was  merged  in  the  “Franklin  Journal,”  and  from  that  time  was 
published  under  the  name  of  the  “Franklin  Journal  and  Farmington 
Chronicle.”  The  “Franklin  Journal”  was  first  issued  by  The  Journal 
Newspaper  Company  in  the  fall  of  1882,  continuing  until  1886,  when  the 
“big”  fire  put  it  out  of  existence.  It  was  revived  in  1912,  the  first  num¬ 
ber  being  issued  February  10.  Following  Mr.  Swift,  the  editors  of  the 
“Chronicle”  were:  John  F.  Sprague,  Lucien  N.  Prescott,  Andrew  C. 
Phillips,  A.  H.  S.  Davis,  Captain  Charles  W.  Keyes,  and  John  M.  S. 
Hunter;  from  1907  to  1909,  W.  G.  Mallett,  principal  of  the  local  Normal 
School  in  1928,  served  part  time  as  editor  of  the  paper.  Of  the  above, 
the  only  one  to  achieve  distinction  outside  of  this  locality  was  A.  H.  S. 
Davis,  who  in  1877  became  foreman  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  Washington.  The  “Chronicle”  was  Republican  from  the  foundation 
of  the  party  until  its  demise  in  1919.  The  “Journal-Chronicle”  was  at 
the  time  of  writing  independent. 

In  Farmington  there  was  also  published  in  1928  the  “School  World,” 
an  educational  paper,  with  H.  L.  Goodwin  as  editor  and  D.  H.  Knowlton 
and  Company  as  publishers.  It  was  founded  in  1840.  Its  publication 
has  regularly  been  during  the  college  year  only. 

Fort  Fairfield — The  Fort  Fairfield  “Review”  was  founded  in  1891  by 
the  late  Caleb  H.  Ellis,  who  was  its  owner  and  editor.  It  was  called 
the  “Northern  Leader.”  Its  name  was  changed  to  the  “Leader  and 
Farm  Journal”  about  1897.  On  May  16,  1902,  came  out  the  first  issue 
of  the  Fort  Fairfield  “Review,”  owned  and  edited  by  C.  C.  Harvey,  who 
was  still  editor  and  proprietor  in  1928.  The  “Review”  was  in  1928  inde¬ 
pendent  Democratic  in  politics.  Besides  having  been  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  Fort  Fairfield,  as  well  as  member  of  the  School 
Board,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  postmaster  for  some  years,  Mr. 
Harvey  was  clerk  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives  for  four  terms, 
and  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  and  for  various  other  offices. 

Fryeburg — The  only  publication  listed  in  Ayer’s  directory  for  Frye- 
burg  in  1928  was  the  “Reporter.” 
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Gardiner— The  Gardiner  “Journal,”  founded  in  1918,  was  issued  in 
1928  weekly,  every  Thursday,  an  eight-page,  seven  column-per-page 
paper,  and  independent  in  politics;  its  editor  was  John  W.  Berry,  and  the 
publisher  was  the  Journal  Publishing  Company,  whose  president  was 
Henry  Richards;  and  whose  treasurer  was  Edwin  L.  Bussell.  Mr. 
Richards,  an  architect,  was  also  at  the  time  of  writing  manager  of  the 
summer  school  at  Camp  Merriweather,  Belgrade  Lakes;  and  the  treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Bussell,  was  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Gardiner,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Kennebec  Central  Railroad  and  manager  of  the 
Gardiner  Coal  and  Supply  Company.  The  paper  was  established  March 
14,  1918. 

Guilford — In  1928  Guilford  had  the  “Register,”  a  weekly  published 
every  Thursday,  local  in  its  policy  and  treatment  of  news,  and  published 
by  the  Register  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated.  It  was  founded  in 
1909. 

Houlton — In  Houlton  the  “Times”  was  established  in  1860.  It  was 
conducted  by  Theodore  Cary,  who  started  the  paper  and  continued  it 
until  1897,  when  he  sold  to  S.  H.  Hanson.  In  1898  Mr.  Hanson  took 
in  as  partner  A.  J.  Reed,  who  continued  for  a  time,  and  afterward® 
retired,  leaving  Mr.  Hanson  the  owner.  In  April,  1905,  Mr.  Planson  sold 
it  to  Felch  and  Dunn,  who  continued  the  paper  until  1906.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1906,  Felch  and  Dunn  sold  the  plant  to  Charles  H.  Fogg,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  under  the  name  of  Times  Publishing  Company, 
until  1910,  when  it  was  incorporated.  In  1928  it  was  still  being  run  by 
this  company.  It  was  Republican  in  politics.  The  editor  in  1928  was 
Charles  H.  Fogg,  president  of  the  Maine  Automobile  Association,  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  and  chairman  of  the 
advisory  advertising  committee  of  the  Maine  Development  Association. 
In  1921  Governor  Baxter  appointed  Mr.  Fogg  to  represent  Maine  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  at  Honolulu.  Mr.  Fogg 
was  president  of  the  Maine  Press  Association,  1919-21 ;  vice-president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association.  In  1924  the  “Times”  was  awarded 
a  silver  cup  by  the  National  Editorial  Association  for  the  paper  doing  the 
best  community  work  among  3,000  papers.  In  1925  the  “Times”  was 
awarded  a  silver  cup  by  the  same  association  for  the  paper  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  having  the  best  front  page,  second  prize  for  the  paper  having  the 
best  editorial  page,  and  honorable  mention  for  the  paper  doing  the  best 
community  work. 

The  “Aroostook  Pioneer”  was  established  in  Houlton  in  1857,  the  first 
paper  in  this  region  of  the  State.  Its  first  editor  was  the  late  W.  S.  Gil¬ 
man,  who  edited  it  until  his  death  in  1887.  He  was  followed  by  his  son, 
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the  late  George  H.  Gilman,  who  died  in  1903.  Then  it  was  edited  by 
Charles  A.  Lyons,  who  died  in  1918;  and  after  that  by  Albert  K.  Stetson, 
the  editor  and  publisher  in  1928.  The  paper  has  been  regularly  Repub¬ 
lican  in  politics.  Mr.  Stetson,  editor  in  1928,  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Maine  Press  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee. 

Kennebunk — The  Kennebunk  “Star”  was  started  as  a  weekly  paper 
in  1877.  In  August  of  that  year,  W.  Lester  Watson  purchased  the 
“Star”  plant  in  Biddeford  from  his  father  and  brother,  discontinuing 
the  daily  that  had  been  run  previous  to  that  time  and  started  the  “East¬ 
ern  Star”  as  a  weekly.  In  January,  1878,  he  moved  the  office  to  Ken¬ 
nebunk  and  started  the  publication  of  a  six-column  four-page  weekly, 
under  the  same  name.  The  last  local  paper  was  discontinued  about 
1840  and  the  new  publisher  was  welcomed.  For  forty-three  years,  with 
two  exceptions,  the  “Eastern  Star”  was  a  regular  weekly  visitor  to  the 
homes  of  Kennebunk,  Kennebunkport  and  Wells,  when  the  name  of 
the  paper  was  changed  to  the  “Kennebunk  Star,”  to  give  it  a  distinctly 
local  flavor. 

In  1924,  Mr.  Watson  admitted  his  three  sons  to  the  business,  which 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  “The  Star  Print,”  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  Willis  E.  Watson;  vice-president,  Perley 
L.  Watson;  treasurer  and  general  manager,  W.  Lester  Watson;  direc¬ 
tors,  W.  L.  Watson,  W.  E.  Watson,  Carl  E.  Watson. 

Lewiston — In  Lewiston,  the  leading  papers  are  the  “Journal,”  an 
evening  daily  publication  started  in  1847,  and  the  “Sun,”  a  morning 
paper  published  first  in  1893. 

In  1847,  there  was  established  the  “Lewiston  Falls  Journal,”  a  weekly 
newspaper  from  which  the  present  Lewiston  “Evening  Journal”  has 
grown.  The  “Journal”  continued  as  a  weekly  until  April  20,  1861, 
when  the  “Evening  Journal”  as  a  daily  newspaper  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  the  day  following  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  “Weekly  Journal” 
was  published  each  Saturday  in  addition  to  the  “Daily  Journal”  until 
1877,  when  the  “Weekly  Journal”  was  first  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Saturday  evening  paper.  From  this  “Weekly  Journal”  section  has  grown 
the  “Journal  Magazine”  of  1928,  which,  for  many  years,  has  been  featur¬ 
ing  fiction,  essays,  sketches,  interviews  and  illustrations  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  historical  records  of  Maine. 

Many  families  in  this  part  of  Maine  have  had  the  “Journal”  in  their 
homes  for  two  and  three  generations.  The  paper  was  recognized  as 
Republican  in  1928,  and  was  owned  by  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  Incor- 
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porated,  according  to  Ayer’s  directory.  Arthur  G.  Staples  was  its 
editor.  Its  circulation  was  12,600. 

On  February  20,  1893,  the  first  issue  of  the  Lewiston  “Daily  Sun” 
was  published.  As  a  morning  paper  in  a  manufacturing  city,  already 
covered  by  the  well-established  “Journal,”  the  “Sun”  found  the  first 
years  a  continuous  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  early  years,  the  own¬ 
ership  changed  several  times  until  finally  it  became  stabilized  in  1898. 
It  slowly  but  steadily  began  to  win  a  place  for  itself  in  the  morning 
newspaper  field.  The  establishing  of  rural  free  delivery  routes  out  of 
the  many  towns  in  the  large  surrounding  territory  proved  af  very  help¬ 
ful  factor.  The  “Sun”  printed  in  the  morning  could  be  delivered  to 
subscribers  on  these  numerous  R.  F.  D.  routes  the  same  day  as  pub¬ 
lished.  In  1914,  it  established  auto  delivery  routes  to  towns  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  territory  which  would  make  it  possible  to  deliver  Suns  by  news¬ 
boys  in  these  towns  before  the  people  went  to  work  and  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  other  morning  papers.  In  1928,  according  to  Ayer’s  directory, 
the  “Sun”  was  owned  by  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  Incorporated,  as  was 
also  the  “Journal.”  Its  circulation  was  given  as  17,508,  and  its  editor 
was  George  W.  Wood. 

Lewiston  also  had,  in  1928,  the  “Messenger,”  published  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  in  French,  independent  in  its  political  views, 
with  a  circulation  of  5,100,  and  with  J.  B.  Conture  as  editor1  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  was  founded  in  1880. 

Lewiston  also  had  several  Bates  College  publications:  the  “Bates 
Alumnus,”  a  quarterly,  started  in  1921,  with  a  circulation  of  1,200;  the 
“Bates  Student,”  a  weekly  published  every  Friday,  with  a  circulation 
of  725,  started  in  1873;  and  “Bob  Cat,”  a  humorous. magazine,  published 
four  times  in  the  college  year,  started  in  1925. 

Lisbon  Falls — Lisbon  Falls  in  1928  had  the  “Enterprise,”  a  weekly, 
published  Friday,  independent  in  politics,  of  which  C.  F.  Mann  was  edi¬ 
tor,  and  the  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated,  the  owners. 
This  paper  was  founded  in  1891. 

Livermore  Falls — The  “Advertiser,”  begun  in  Livermore  Falls  in 
1892,  was  in  1928  published  every  Wednesday  as  an  independent  news¬ 
paper,  with  James  W.  Mann  as  editor  and  publisher. 

Lubec — The  “Herald”  was  founded  in  October,  1886,  by  W.  J.  Vance 
Hainer.  From  then  the  editors  were:  F.  E.  Trecartin,  1887-90;  Thomas 
F.  Lamson,  1890-95;  Getchell  Brothers,  1895-1900;  Frederick  W.  Keene, 
1900-12;  William  B.  Adams,  1912.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  its 
name.  The  “Herald”  has  always  been  an  independent  weekly,  leaning 
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to  the  Republican  side,  and  working  for  it  when  it  expressed  any  prefer¬ 
ence  as  to  candidates  or  policies.  The  first  editor,  Mr.  Hainer,  was  a 
preacher,  one  of  a  family  of  four  boys,  all  preachers,  as  was  the  fa¬ 
ther.  The  second  editor  was  for  two  terms  elected  representative  to 
the  Legislature  from  Cumberland  County.  The  fourth  editor,  E.  L. 
Getchell,  was  in  1928  at  the  head  of  the  English  Department  of  Boston 
University.  Mr.  Keene,  who  sold  to  Mr.  Adams,  learned  his  trade  on  the 
“Aroostook  Pioneer,”  owned  and  established  by  his  grandfather,  the 
late  W.  S.  Gilman,  of  Houlton.  His  mother,  three  aunts,  one  uncle, 
grandfather,  wife,  wife’s  brother,  son,  cousin,  and  cousin’s  daughter, 
all  are  or  have  been  printers. 

Machias — Machias  was  in  1928  represented  in  the  journalism  of  Maine 
by  the  “Union-Republican,”  published  every  Thursday,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,000;  Estelle  D.  Bowker  was  editor,  and  the  owners  were  the 
F.  W.  Bowker  estate.  The  paper  was  independent,  politically.  The 
Machias  “Union”  was  started  by  E.  C.  Parlin.  The  “Republican,”  the 
other  part  of  the  present  “Union-Republican,”  was  purchased  by  F.  W. 
Bowker  in  1921  and  was  combined  with  the  “Union,”  whereupon  the 
firm  name  of  the  publishers  became  Bowker-Parlin.  F.  W.  Bowker 
bought  the  paper  in  1923,  and  continued  it  until  his  death  in  1927.  Then 
it  was  published  by  the  estate.  The  “Union-Republican”  dates  back 
in  its  origin  to  1853. 

Madison — The  Madison  “Bulletin,”  published  every  Thursday,  a  Re¬ 
publican  paper,  of  which  Henry  C.  Prince  was  in  1928  the  editor  and 
publisher,  was  founded  in  1884  by  E.  A.  Merriman,  who  conducted  it 
until  Mr.  Prince  bought  it  in  1905.  Mr.  Prince,  with  E.  T.  Wyman, 
started  Waterville’s  first  daily  paper,  the  “Evening  Mail,”  of  that  town, 
which  was  sold  to  Bert  Libby,  former  candidate  for  governor.  Mr. 
Prince  was  State  librarian  for  four  years,  was  president  of  the  common 
council  of  Waterville,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  registration. 

Norway — The  Norway  “Advertiser”  was  started  in  1869,  according  to 
Ayer’s  directory,  after  a  number  of  other  papers  had  started  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  had  had  their  day.  The  first  paper  printed  in  the  town  was  the 
“Oxford  Observer,”  issued  in  1826,  the  press  and  materials  for  it  having 
been  brought  to  town  with  an  ox-team.  From  then  onward  Norway 
had  a  newspaper  of  some  sort  or  other  most  of  the  time.  The  “Adver¬ 
tiser”  had  as  its  editor  and  owner  up  to  January,  1883,  Simeon  Drake. 
Before  that  time  the  name  was  changed  to  “Oxford  Register,”  and  then 
to  the  Oxford  County  Advertiser,’  under  which  title  it  was  conduc¬ 
ted  until  1900,  when  it  became  the  “Norway  Advertiser.”  The  owner 
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from  1883  to  the  time  of  writing-  this  history,  has  been  Fred  W.  San¬ 
born,  who  has  made  it  his  policy  to  present  local  news.  The  “Advertiser  ’ 
has  had  as  workers  in  its  establishments  at  different  times,  men  who 
have  become  important  citizens.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  became  vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  brought  wood  and  water,  swept  floors 
and  washed  rollers  in  the  “Advertiser”  office.  Horatio  King,  later  Post¬ 
master  General  of  the  country,  worked  here.  And  Don  C.  Seitz,  who 
became  a  writer  of  national  note  and  was  at  one  time  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  “World,”  learned  his  trade  in  the  “Advertiser”  office. 

Old  Orchard — The  Old  Orchard  “News”  was  started  in  June,  1914, 
by  I.  F.  Ferris,  who  in  1928  was  still  its  owner  and  editor.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  grandson  of  a  former  Chancellor  of  New  York 
University,  and  studied  at  Hasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  New  York  School  of  Fanguages.  The  associate  editor  of  the 
paper  in  1928  was  Lurana  Sheldon- Ferris,  his  wife,  a  native  of  Hadlyme, 
Connecticut,  author  of  seven  novels,  about  two  hundred  short  stories 
and  more  than  a  thousand  poems,  and  formerly  associated  with  the 
New  York  “Times.” 

Old  Town  — -  The  Old  Town  “Enterprise,”  published  in  1928  every 
Thursday,  an  independent  newspaper,  with  A.  H.  Brown  as  editor,  by 
the  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  was  founded  in  March,  1888;  and 
from  1888  to  October,  1909,  C.  W.  Robbins  was  its  owner  and  editor. 
From  1909  until  the  writing  of  this  history,  the  editor  was  A.  H.  Brown. 

Orono — Orono’s  principal  publications  in  1928  were  university  papers 
and  periodicals :  the  “Maine  Alumnus,”  a  monthly  published  for  the 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Maine,  begun  in  1919;  the  “Maine  Campus,” 
published  by  the  Campus  Board  of  the  University  of  Maine,  begun  in 
1899,  with  a  circulation  of  1,800  in  1928;  and  the  “Maine-Spring,”  a 
quarterly  literary  and  college  magazine,  begun  in  1921. 

Pittsfield — The  “Advertiser,”  published  Thursdays,  independent,  with 
a  circulation  of  1,200  in  1928,  and  with  Irving  Whitman  as  editor,  and 
Pittsfield  Advertiser,  Incorporated,  as  publishers,  was  founded  in  1882. 

Poland — In  Poland,  the  “Hill-Top  Magazine”  was  published  in  1928 
every  Saturday  throughout  July  and  August,  containing  local  and  re¬ 
sort  news,  with  C.  K.  Conner  as  editor,  by  the  Hill-Top  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Lewiston.  It  was  started  in  1895. 

Portland — From  1870  to  1890,  thirty-eight  newspapers  were  started  in 
Portland ;  in  1928  only  three  were  still  alive :  the  “Evening  Express,” 
the  “Sunday  Telegram,”  and  the  “Press-Herald.”  In  1875,  the  Sunday 
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“Times”  was  established  by  Giles  O.  Bailey,  previously  associate-editor 
of  the  Portland  “Advertiser”;  it  was  independent  in  politics.  Mr.  Bailey, 
a  popular  man,  sold  out  in  1896  to  the  Portland  Publishing'  Company, 
which  continued  the  paper  as  a  Sunday  edition  of  the  “Daily  Press,” 
and  later  of  the  “Press-Herald,”  until  its  interests  were  merged  with 
those  of  the  “Sunday  Telegram.” 

In  1876,  the  “Price  Current,”  a  weekly  commercial  paper,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Marshall  N.  and  F.  G.  Rich.  This  was  supplanted  by  the 
“Board  of  Trade  Journal,”  edited  by  M.  N.  Rich,  secretary  of  the  board. 
He  was  later  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maurice  C.  Rich,  upon  whose  death 
the  paper  ceased.  From  1877  to  1880,  there  were  several  “Greenback” 
papers,  which  went  out  with  that  movement.  The  New  Era  Publishing 
Company,  with  Fred  Montgomery  and  Frank  Fogg  as  editors,  started 
in  1883  the  “New  Era.”  In  1878,  the  “Cumberland  Globe”  was 
started  by  Blanchard  and  Bagley,  devoted  to  local  news ;  it  became,  in 
1881,  the  Portland  “Globe,”  published  by  the  Globe  Publishing  Company, 
controlled  by  George  B.  Bagley,  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1897.  In  1879, 
the  “City  Item”  was  established  by  Arthur  W.  Loughlin,  as  a  daily, 
and  in  1886,  Alonzo  A.  Melvin  became  editor  and  part  owner  of  it  and 
changed  it  to  the  “Evening  Express.” 

The  “Evening  Express”  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  which  Colo¬ 
nel  Fred  N.  Dow  was  the  leading  member.  Colonel  Dow  later  became 
its  sole  proprietor,  and  then  took  his  son,  William  H.,  into  partnership 
with  him.  In  August,  1925,  it  was  sold  by  the  Dows  to  the  Gannett 
Publishing  Company,  and  in  1928  was  recorded  in  Ayer’s  directory 
as  being  published  by  the  Portland,  Maine,  Publishing  Company,  which 
also  put  out  the  “Press-Herald.”  The  paper  absorbed  the  Portland  “Ad¬ 
vertiser”  in  1911,  which  had  been  in  existence  under  different  names  for 
a  great  many  years.  The  “Express”  was  recorded  in  Ayer’s  in  1928 
as’  having  a  circulation  of  24,846,  with  Fred  K.  Owen  as  editor. 

The  “Sunday  Telegram”  was  established  by  C.  B.  Anderson  and 
Company,  but  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Anderson,  soon  dropped  out,  and 
the  company  was  headed  by  George  B.  Bagley,  publisher  of  the  “Globe.” 
Thomas  J.  Flaherty,  who  died  in  1927,  had  been  with  the  paper  as  editor 
and  general  manager  almost  from  the  start,  remaining  under  changing 
owners.  The  paper,  in  1928,  was  owned  by  the  Portland,  Maine,  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  and  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  “Press-Herald”  has 
been  combined  with  it,  the  full  name  being  “Portland  Sunday  Telegram 
and  Sunday  Press-Herald.”  The  editor  in  1928  was  Austin  W.  Good¬ 
win.  In  1924,  the  “Sunday  Press-Herald”  absorbed  the  “Maine  Farmer,” 
established  in  1832. 

Of  the  “Daily  Press,”  the  editor  was  George  Griffith  until  1872;  Stan- 
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ley  T.  Pullen,  1872-83.  James  P.  Baxter  became  the  chief  owner  for  a 
time,  as  later  did  Lemuel  H.  Cobb.  The  paper  went  on  under  different 
editors  until  in  1921  it  absorbed  the  “Herald,”  and  six  months  later 
became  the  property  of  the  Gannett  Publishing  Company.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Express”  and  the  “  Sunday  Telegram”  were  bought  in  1925.  The 
“Evening  Express,”  the  “Press-Herald,”  and  the  “Sunday  Telegram”  are 
all  recorded  in  Ayer’s  1928  directory  as  independent  in  political  policy. 

Other  Portland  publications  in  1928  include:  “Congregationalism  in 
Maine,”  a  quarterly  started  in  1914,  published  by  the  Congregationalist 
Conference  and  Missionary  Society  of  Maine;  the  “Journal  of  the  Maine 
Medical  Association,”  a  monthly,  started  in  1910,  by  the  Maine  Medical 
Association  (Dr.  Frank  Y.  Gilbert,  editor)  ;  “Maine  Motorist,”  monthly, 
started  in  1923,  published  by  the  Maine  Automobile  Association,  with 
Daniel  W.  Hoegg  as  editor  in  1928;  “McKeel’s  Weekly  Stamp  News,” 
a  monthly  philatelic  journal,  published  by  the  Severn-Wylie-Jewitt  Com¬ 
pany,  started  in  1892;  “North  East,”  monthly,  Episcopalian  journal, 
started  in  1872,  published  in  1928  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Maine,  with  Kirby  Webster  as  editor;  “Sun-Up,”  a  monthly,  devoted 
to  description  and  development,  started  in  1926,  published  by  the 
Wood-Gate  Publishing  Company,  with  Virginia  L.  Gates  as  editor. 

Presque  Isle>— The  “Star-Herald”  was  established  in  1871.  It  was 
first  issued  under  the  name  of  the  “North  Star,  ’  in  Caribou,  and  its  first 
editor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer.  It  was  sold  shortly  after  its  estab¬ 
lishment  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Parker,  of  Presque  Isle,  and  published  first  by 
him  and  then  by  his  widow  until  1887,  when  it  was  purchased  by'  G.  H. 
Collins,  who  was  still  editor  in  1928.  Early  in  the  nineties,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  purchased  the  “Aroostook  Herald,”  then  owned  and  edited  by 
Joseph  B.  Hall,  and  the.  “North  Star”  and  “Herald”  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  “Star-Herald.”  The  paper,  under  Mr.  Collins’ 
direction,  has  been  continuously  Republican. 

Richmond — The  Richmond  “Bee”  was  established  in  1880,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1928  every  Wednesday,  following  a  strictly  local  policy.  Its 
editor  and  publisher  in  1928  was  W.  F.  Dunham. 

Rockland — The  “Courier-Gazette”  was  started  in  1846.  At  the  time  of 
writing  it  was  published  by  the  Courier-Gazette,  with  W.  O.  Fuller  as 
editor,  and  was  issued  three  times  weekly — Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

Rumford — E.  N.  Carver,  formerly  owner  and  editor  of  the  Canton 
“Telephone,”  brought  that  paper  to  Rumford  early  in  the  history  of 
the  new  village  and  changed  its  name  to  the  “Times.”  Of  the  Times 
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Publishing  Company,  Mr.  Carver  was  owner  and  editor.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Israel  Herrick,  who  published  the  “Daily  Herald”  and  the 
“Times”  (weekly),  for  nearly  a  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  D.  Murray 
Travis,  of  Boston  or  vicinity,  about  1902  or  1903.  After  him,  Mr.  Carver 
came  back  for  a  time.  In  November,  1904,  the  “Times”  was  bought  by 
Stanley  Bisbee,  Waldo  Pettengill,  Ralph  T.  Parker  and  John  A.  Decker, 
of  Rumford,  and  was  edited  and  published  by  Tracy  L.  Barker.  In 
May,  1908,  the  “Times”  was  sold  by  Mr.  Barker,  who  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  until  1920,  when  it  was  bought  by  James  B^  O’Kane, 
James  A.  O’Brien,  and  George  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  of  Lewiston.  James  B. 
O’Kane  is  the  present  editor  and  publisher. 

Saco — The  Saco  “News,”  published  every  Thursday,  independent  Re¬ 
publican  in  policy,  with  I.  F.  Ferris  as  editor  and  publisher  in  1928,  was 
started  in  1914. 

Sanford — The  Sanford  “Tribune  and  Advocate”  had  its  origin  in  the 
“Tribune,”  started  December  19,  1895,  with  George  W.  Huff  as  owner. 
The  “Tribune”  was  bought  by  Fred  B.  Averill,  May  1,  1899,  and  by  My¬ 
ron  E.  Bennett,  May  1,  1911.  In  1928,  it  carried  the  name  of  “Tribune 
and  Advocate,”  and  was  published  by  the  Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
Incorporated. 

The  “Herald”  was  founded  in  1923  by  Parker  D.  Searle,  who  continued 
as  owner  and  editor  in  1928,  when  it  was  published  every  Tuesday  as 
an  independent  paper,  although  the  owner  was  Republican  in  his  po¬ 
litical  leanings. 

“La  Justice  de  Sanford”  was  founded  in  1925.  Published  in  French, 
with  M.  J.  Barrieau  as  editor  and  publisher,  it  was  issued  every  Thurs¬ 
day  in  1928,  under  a  non-partisan  political  policy. 

Skowhegan — The  “Independent-Reporter”  has  traced  its  origin  back 
to  1838,  when  the  Skowhegan  “Sentinel”  was  established  by  Jabez  D. 
Hill.  In  1928  its  editor  was  Francis  E.  Croteau,  and  it  was  published  by 
the  Independent-Reporter  Company,  Incorporated,  being  issued  every 
Thursday  as  an  independent  paper. 

The  “Somerset  County  Farm  Bureau  News,”  started  in  1918,  was  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  history  a  monthly  agricultural  journal,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Somerset  County  Farm  Bureau. 

South  Berwick — The  South  Berwick  “Chronicle,”  published  every  Fri¬ 
day,  began  in  1925,  being  issued  by  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Company, 
with  George  P.  Stone  as  editor. 

South  Paris — Owners  of  the  “Oxford  Democrat”  from  1872  were :  in 
1872,  F.  E.  Shaw;  January  6,  1874,  to  October  20,  1874,  F.  E.  Shaw  & 
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Company;  October  20,  1874,  to  October,  1885,  George  H.  Watkins;  Oc¬ 
tober,  1885,  to  January  1,  1926,  Atwood  and  Forbes  (George  M.  Atwood 
and  Arthur  E.  Forbes)  ;  January  1,  1926,  to  April  14,  1926,  Arthur  E. 
Forbes  and  Company ;  April  14,  1926,  Arthur  E.  Forbes  Company.  Arthur 
E.  Forbes  has  been  editor  of  the  “Democrat”  from'  October,  1885,  to  the 
time  of  writing  (1928).  The  “Democrat  ’  was  established  in  1833,  under 
the  name  of  the  “Oxford  Democrat,”  which  has  never  been  changed.  It 
was  published  at  Paris  Hill  (Paris  post  office)  until  November  1, 
1895,  when  it  was  moved  to  South  Paris.  Publication  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  since  August  20,  1833,  with  the  exception  of  two  breaks  of  a 
few  weeks  each  during  its  early  history,  one  because  of  a  fire,  and  the 
other  because  of  a  political  reverse.  In  1928,  the  paper  was  issued 
each  Tuesday. 

Waterville — In  Waterville  in  1928  there  were  published  the  “Colbiana, 
three  times  a  year,  started  in  1915,  by  the  Women’s  Division  of  Colby 
College;  the  “Colby  Echo,”  every  Wednesday  during  the  college  year, 
started  in  1876,  published  by  the  students  of  Colby  College ;  and  the 
“Colby  White  Mule,”  three  times  a  year,  humorous  in  tone,  started  in 
1923.  Waterville  also  had  the  “Maine  Baptist  Messenger,”  a  monthly 
Baptist  publication,  started  in  1920,  published  by  the  United  Baptist 
Convention. 

In  1904  there  was  started  the  Waterville  “Sentinel,”  which  in  1928 
was  published  every  morning  except  Sunday,  independent  in  politics, 
by  the  Waterville  Sentinel  Publishing  Company,  and  with  Frank  W. 
Manson  as  editor. 

Winterport — The  Winterport  “Advertiser”  was  started  in  1893,  and 
in  1928  had  a  local  policy,  and  was  published  semi-monthly  by  C.  R. 
Lougee,  editor  and  publisher. 

York  Village— The  “Old  York  Transcript,”  published  in  1928  every 
Friday,  an  independent  organ  politically,  with  John  C.  Smith  as  editor, 
and  the  York  Press  Corporation  as  owners,  was  founded  in  1890. 

The  Maine  Press  Association  was  founded  August  11,  1864,  at  Port¬ 
land.  The  names  of  its  founders  were:  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Lewis¬ 
ton;  Joseph  B.  Hall,  Portland;  John  M.  Adams,  Portland;  Edward  H. 
Elwell,  Portland;  George  O.  Gossee,  Portland;  M.  N.  Rich,  Portland; 
Brown  Thurston,  Portland;  David  Tucker,  Portland;  F.  G.  Rich,  Port¬ 
land;  L.  B.  Brown,  Farmington;  John  S.  White,  Portland;  C.  W. 
Pickard,  Portland;  James  S.  Staples,  Portland;  William  Noyes,  Saco; 
I.  B.  Noyes,  Saco;  N.  K.  Sawyer,  Ellsworth;  E.  Rowell,  Hallowed; 
W.  A.  Pidgin,  Paris;  I.  N.  Felch,  Portland;  H.  K.  Morrell,  Gardiner; 
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J.  McGregor,  Portland;  Charles  P.  Ilsley,  Portland;  B.  F.  Thorndike, 
Portland;  Theodore  Cary,  Houlton ;  N.  A.  Foster,  Portland;  O.  A. 
Dearing,  Biddeford;  Cyrus  S.  King,  Portland;  M.  Littlefield,  Skowhe- 
gan;  W.  S.  Gilman,  Presque  Isle;  Stephen  Berry,  Portland;  Joseph 
A.  Homan,  Augusta;  Joseph  L.  Patten;  Ira  Berry,  Portland;  William 
M.  Rust,  Belfast;  J.  E.  Butler,  Biddeford;  James  M.  Lincoln,  Bath; 
Benjamin  Colby,  Portland;  W.  E.  S.  Whitman,  Gardiner;  Edward  P. 
Weston,  Portland.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  was  its  first  president. 

The  membership  of  the  association  in  1928  was  approximately  sev¬ 
enty,  and  its  president  in  1928  was  Charles  F.  Mann,  of  Lisbon  Falls. 
The  purposes  of  the  Maine  Press  Association  were  “to  provide  its 
members  with  an  organization  which  affords  an  opportunity  to  meet 
periodically,  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  problems  arising  out  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  in  the  State  to  the  end  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  of  greater  profit  to  those  actively  connected  with  it  and 
.  of  greater  service  to  the  State  as  a  whole.” 


CHAPTER  XXII 

FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  earliest  comings  together  in  a  fraternal  and  social  way  in  the 
various  communities  of  Maine  were  not  different  in  the  essential 
elements  from  what  they  were  in  other  States,  their  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  The  people  of  Maine,  by  nature  social,  and  holding  the  bond 
of  brotherhood  in  high  regard  as  an  inviolable  tie  under  which  they 
have  moved  steadily  forward  to  better  and  larger  things,  proved  good 
material  for  the  organizers  of  the  old-established  and  important  fraterni¬ 
ties,  some  of  which  had  held  sway  in  the  Old  World  before  the  American 
Provinces,  then  the  Colonies  and  later  the  States  were  erected.  With 
the  increase  in  population  and  the  constitution  of  new  types  of  the 
fraternal  spirit  and  club  life,  Maine  showed  itself  at  once  hospitable  and 
eager  to  adopt  these  more  recent  expressions  of  man  s  and  woman  s 
instinct  to  band  themselves  together  for  the  promotion  of  individual, 
group  and  community  welfare.  Among  these  types  or  manifestations 
of  the  fraternal  instinct  which  have  taken  concrete  form  are  the  dignified 
and  age-honored  bodies  known  as  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  their 
divisions  and  sub-divisions.  With  the  expansion  of  American  life,  there 
have  entered  into  the  activities  of  Maine  other  fraternal  organizations 
whose  aims,  according  to  the  titles  of  many  bodies,  are  to  perpetuate 
ancient  national  or  local  customs,  either  of  the  homelands  of  Europe 
or  of  the  earlier  and  latter  history  of  the  New  World.  These  newer 
fraternal  societies  and  club  organizations,  into  the  sum  total  of  whose 
memberships  are  brought  a  vast  number  of  the  people  of  Maine,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  States,  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  they  embrace 
almost  every  conceivable  activity  of  present-day  life,  fraternal,  social, 
political  and  professional. 

Freemasonry— The  oldest  of  the  fraternal  organizations  in  Maine  is 
Freemasonry,  the  establishment  of  which,  in  what  now  is  known  as  this 
State,  antedated  the  American  Revolution  by  some  six  years.  The  first 
branch  of  the  order  was  chartered  as  Portland  Lodge,  No.  1,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  on  March  30,  1769,  and  which  is  still  in  existence 
under  that  designation.  At  the  time  of  its  institution,  Maine  was  a  part 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  first  Maine  lodge  was,  therefore,  granted  its 
charter  by  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge.  It  has  been  continuously 
active  ever  since  its  constitution,  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 
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The  second  lodge  in  Maine  was  instituted  at  Machias  in  1778,  its  char¬ 
ter  having  been  signed  by  Paul  Revere,  celebrated  Revolutionary  hero, 
who  at  the  time  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 
Three  more  lodges  were  granted  charters  during  the  rest  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  No.  3,  at  Wiscasset,  in  1792;  No.  4,  at  Castine,  in 
1794;  and  No.  5,  at  Hallowell,  in  1796. 

By  the  time  Maine  had  passed  from  being  a  province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  had  become  a  separate  State,  March  15,  1920,  there  were 
thirty  active  lodges  and  one  under  dispensation  in  this  jurisdiction. 
The  first  lodge  to  be  chartered  by  the  Maine  Grand  Lodge  was  Gardiner 
Lodge,  No.  32.  Up  to  May,  1,  1928,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  lodges 
had  been  chartered  in  Maine,  the  youngest  of  these  being  known  as 
North  Deering  Lodge,  No.  216,  which  is  the  fifth  lodge  of  the  order  to 
be  established  within  the  city  of  Portland,  and  received  its  charter  in 
May,  1927.  Of  the  total  number  of  lodges  constituted  in  Maine,  two 
hundred  and  seven  are  active,  three  having  surrendered  their  charters, 
the  charters  of  two  having  been  recalled  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the 
consolidation  of  four  lodges  with  other  lodges  having  been  effected. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  was  organized,  June  24,  1820.  Its  first 
Grand  Master  was  William  King,  who  was  installed  in  that  office  four 
days  after  he  had  become  the  first  Governor  of  the  new  State  of  Maine. 
Officers  who  served  with  the  Grand  Master  were :  Simon  Greenleaf, 
Deputy  Grand  Master;  William  Swan,  Senior  Grand  Warden;  Nathaniel 
Coffin,  Junior  Grand  Warden;  Joseph  M.  Gerrish,  Grand  Treasurer; 
and  William  Lord,  Grand  Secretary.  The  Grand  Lodge  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  annual  meetings  at  least  for  one  hundred  and  eight 
years,  though  at  times  its  meetings  have  been  held  even  more  frequently. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  elected  at  the  annual  session  in  Portland, 
May  1-3,  1928,  were  as  follows:  Grand  Master,  Harold  E.  Cook,  of 
Gardiner;  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Cyrus  N.  Blanchard,  of  Wilton; 
Senior  Grand  Warden,  William  S.  Holmes,  of  North  East  Harbor; 
Junior  Grand  Warden,  Norris  S.  Lord,  of  Dresden  Mills;  Grand  Treas¬ 
urer,  Herbert  N.  Maxfield,  of  Portland ;  Grand  Secretary,  Charles  B. 
Davis,  of  Portland;  Committee  on  Finance,  Frederic  O.  Eaton,  of  Rum- 
ford;  Franklin  R.  Redlon,  of  Portland;  and  Fred  C.  Tolman,  of  Port¬ 
land;  Trustees  of  Charity  Fund,  Convers  E.  Leach,  of  Portland,  for  two 
years,  and  Edward  W.  Wheeler,  of  Brunswick,  and  David  L.  Wilson, 
of  Bath,  for  three  years. 

The  first  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  Maine  was  established  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  June  15,  1805,  as  Mount  Vernon 
Chapter,  No.  1,  of  Portland.  By  the  year  of  Maine  entering  Statehood, 
in  1820,  three  more  chapters  had  been  chartered,  one  each  at  Bath, 
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Wiscasset  and  Hallowell.  By  May  1,  1928,  seventy-two  chapters  in 
Maine  had  been  granted  charters,  and  of  these,  sixty-eight  were  active, 
three  chapters  having  consolidated,  and  the  charter  of  a  fourth  having 
been  recalled.  The  most  recently  instituted  chapters  were:  Mount 
Sinai  Chapter,  No.  71,  of  W  oodfords,  Portland,  and  Boaz  Chapter,  No.  72, 
of  New  Gloucester,  both  on  May  5,  1926. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Maine  was  organized 
in  1822.  The  first  officers  were:  Grand  High  Priest,  Charles  Fox; 
Deputy  Grand  High  Priest,  Robert  P.  Dunlap;  Grand  King,  Nathaniel 
Coffin;  Grand  Scribe,  Lawrence  Sprague;  Grand  Treasurer,  Joseph  M. 
Gerrish;  Grand  Secretary,  James  Loring  Child.  Officers  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  installed  at  Portland,  May  1-2,  1928,  were  as  follows :  Grand 
High  Priest,  Convers  E.  Leach,  of  Portland;  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest, 
Perley  C.  Dresser,  of  Portland;  Grand  King,  Lester  M.  Andrews,  of 
Oakland;  Grand  Scribe,  Herbert  W.  Robinson,  of  Portland;  Grand 
Treasurer,  Arthur  J.  Floyd,  of  Portland;  Grand  Secretary,  Charles  B. 
Davis,  of  Portland;  District  Deputy  Grand  High  Priests,  Benjamin  L. 
Hadley,  of  Bar  Harbor,  George  J.  Goodwin,  of  Bath,  John  C.  Arnold,  of 
Augusta,  and  John  L.  Tewksbury,  of  Camden;  Grand  Chaplains,  Rev. 
Ashley  A.  Smith,  of  Bangor,  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Gross,  of  Woodfords,  Rev. 
I.  James  Merry,  of  Gray,  and  Rev.  A.  Francis  Walch,  of  Yarmouth; 
Grand  Captain  of  the  Host,  Leon  W.  Helson,  of  Portland;  Grand  Piin- 
cipal  Sojourner,  Fred  L.  Gardner,  of  Dennysville ;  Grand  Royal  Arch 
Captain,  George  W.  Evans,  of  Brownville;  Grand  Master  of  the  Third 
Veil,  Fred  B.  Rand,  of  Sanford;  Grand  Master  of  the  Second  Veil, 
George  T.  Williams,  of  Waterville;  Grand  Master  of  the  First  Ved, 
Carl  C.  Haynes,  of  Bangor;  Grand  Stewards,  John  W.  Littlefield,  of 
Auburn,  and  Raymond  H.  Eastman,  of  Norway;  Grand  Lectuier, 
Samuel  B.  Furbish,  of  Brunswick;  Grand  Sentinel,  Melvin  C.  Abbott, 
of  Portland. 

The  first  council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  to  be  constituted  in 
Maine  was  King  Solomon’s  Council,  No.  1,  at  Belfast,  on  June  13,  1854; 
the  second  council  at  Brunswick,  and  the  third  at  Hallowed.  These 
three  councils  received  their  charters  from  the  General  Grand  Council 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Maine,  in  1855,  fifteen  additional  councils  have  been  instituted,  making 
a  total  of  eighteen  in  the  State.  One  council  surrendered  its  charter, 
the  seventeen  others  continuing  active.  The  most  recently  instituted 
council  is  Central  Council,  No.  18,  at  Dover-Foxcroft,  chartered  May  7, 
1924.  The  first  officers  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Maine  were :  Grand  Puissant,  Robert  P.  Dunlap ;  Most  Puissant 
Grand  Master,  Timothy  J.  Murray;  Most  Illustrious  Grand  Master, 
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Sumner  H.  Boynton;  Deputy  Grand  Puissant,  Timothy  Chase;  Deputy 
Puissant  Grand  Master,  Silas  Alden ;  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Fessenden 
I.  Day,  Grand  Principal  Conductor  of  the  Work,  Alonzo  Andrews; 
Puissant  Grand  Master,  Edward  P.  Burnham;  Grand  Thrice  Illustrious, 
Joseph  C.  Stevens;  Right  Puissant  Grand  Master,  Orlando  Currier; 
Grand  Treasurer,  William  Andrews;  Grand  Recorder,  Charles  B.  Smith. 

Officers  installed  at  the  session  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and 
Select  Masters  of  Maine  in  1928  were  as  follows :  Grand  Master,  Edwin 
F.  Hillman,  of  Portland;  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Samuel  B.  Furbish,  of 
Brunswick;  Grand  Principal  Conductor  of  the  Work,  D.  Saunders 
Patterson,  of  Augusta;  Grand  Treasurer,  Convers  E.  Leach,  of  Port¬ 
land;  Grand  Recorder,  Charles  B.  Davis,  of  Portland;  Grand  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Ashley  A.  Smith,  of  Bangor;  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Warren 
A.  Nichols,  of  Belfast;  Grand  Captain  of  the  Guard,  John  M.  Littlefield, 
of  Auburn;  Grand  Conductor  of  the  Council,  Nathan  C.  Redlon,  of 
Portland;  Grand  Steward,  Harold  C.  Smith,  of  Gardiner;  Grand  Sentinel, 
Melvin  C.  Abbott,  of  Portland. 

There  are  twenty-four  commanderies  of  Knights  Templar  in  Maine. 
The  first  to  be  chartered  was  Gardiner  Commandery,  No.  1,  on  May  14, 
1821;  and  the  most  recently  chartered  was  Bethany  Commandery, 
No.  24,  at  Sanford,  on  May  8,  1924.  The  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  of  Maine  was  instituted  in  1852.  The  first  officers  were : 
Grand  Commander,  Charles  B.  Smith ;  Deputy  Grand  Commander, 
Joseph  C.  Stevens;  Grand  Generalissimo,  Freeman  Bradford;  Grand 
Captain  General,  John  Williams ;  Grand  Senior  Warden,  Timothy  Chase ; 
Grand  Junior  Warden,  John  J.  Bell;  Grand  Prelate,  Cyrus  Cummings; 
Grand  Treasurer,  Ebenezer  G.  Rawson;  Grand  Recorder,  Moses  Dodge; 
Grand  Standard  Bearer,  Jabez  True;  Grand  Sword  Bearer,  Lewis  Barker; 
Grand  Warden,  Charles  Megquier;  Grand  Marshal,  John  Russell;  Grand 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  Isaac  Davis;  Grand  Military  Instructor,  Warren 
C.  Philbrook.  The  officer  last-named  served  in  1904-05. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  Maine, 
elected  in  1928,  were  as  follows :  Grand  Commander,  George  F. 
Giddings,  of  Augusta;  Deputy  Grand  Commander,  Wallace  N.  Price,  of 
Gardiner,  Grand  Generalissimo,  Walter  P.  Ordway,  of  Skowhegan ; 
Grand  Captain  General,  David  L.  Wilson,  of  Bath ;  Grand  Senior  Warden' 
Isaac  N.  Jones,  of  Calais;  Grand  Junior  Warden,  David  E.  Moulton,  of 
Portland ;  Grand  Prelate,  A.  Francis  Walch,  of  Yarmouth ;  Grand  Treas¬ 
urer,  Arthur  J.  Floyd,  of  Portland;  Grand  Recorder,  Charles  B.  Davis, 
of  Portland,  Grand  Standard  Bearer,  Webster  L.  Lorin,  of  Lewiston; 
Grand  Sword  Bearer,  Benjamin  L.  Hadley,  of  Bar  Harbor;  Grand 
Warder,  Carl  C.  Piper,  of  Fairfield;  Grand  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Melvin 
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C.  Abbott,  of  Portland;  Grand  Military  Instructor,  Frank  E.  Southard, 
of  Augusta. 

The  first  man  of  Maine  to  receive  the  thirty-third  and  last  degree  in 
the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  was  Robert  P. 
Dunlap,  who  was  thus  honored  September  4,  1851.  A  division  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  was  introduced  in  Maine,  December  1,  1856,  at  Brunswick, 
in  the  form  of  the  Dunlap  Sovereign  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix  de  Heiodim. 
Its  first  secretary  was  William  P.  Preble,  Jr.,  who  was  given  the  title  of 
“The  Father  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  Maine.”  The  division  was  later 
changed  in  name  to  Dunlap  Lodge  of  Perfection,  Council  of  Princes  of 
Jerusalem  and  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  of  Portland.  Its  name  was 
derived  from  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  the  earliest  most  prominent  Scottish 
Rite  Freemason  in  Maine,  who  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Grand  Com 
mander,  from  1851  until  his  death  in  1859.  John  D.  Lincoln  was  the 

first  treasurer  and  James  Ross  the  first  tyler. 

The  Supreme  Council,  in  session  in  1861,  granted  a  dispensation  or 
a  Consistory  to  be  established  at  Portland.  General  Abner  B. 
Thompson  was  elevated  to  the  thirty-third  degree  and  appointed  Deputy 
for  Maine.  As  Grand  Chancellor  he  presided  in  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Consistory  and  was  honored  with  election  as  President  Grand 

Commander. 

Dunlap  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix  was  chartered  on  May  14,  1857,  and 
given  precedence  as  of  1856.  Yates  Council  of  Perfection,  was  char¬ 
tered  at  Portland,  May  14,  1857;  Portland  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem, 
at  Portland,  May  14,  1857;  Maine  Consistory,  Sovereign  Princes  of  the 
Royal  Secret,  at  Portland,  May  22,  1862;  Lewiston  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
at  Lewiston,  August  16,  1876;  Auburn  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  at 
Auburn,  September  19,  1899;  H.  H.  Dickey  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix  at 
Auburn,  September  17,  1891 ;  Eastern  Star  Lodge  of  Perfection,  at  Ban¬ 
gor,  September  25,  1884;  Palestine  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  at 
Bangor,  September  19,  1899;  Bangor  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  at  Bangor, 
September  18,  1890;  Delta  Lodge  of  Perfection,  at  Machias,  July  12, 
1890;  Deering  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  at  Machias,  September  12, 
1893 ;  Kennebec  Valley  Lodge  of  Perfection,  at  Augusta,  September  19, 
1895;  Augusta  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  at  Augusta,  September 
19,  1895;  Emeth  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  at  Augusta,  September  17, 
1896;  Rockland  Lodge  of  Perfection,  at  Rockland,  September  21.  1898, 
Rockland  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  at  Rockland,  September  21, 

1898;  General  Knox  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  at  Rockland. 

The  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  is  well 
organized  in  the  Maine  jurisdiction. 
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Order  of  the  Eastern  Star— On  April  6,  1888,  Adah  Chapter,  No.  1, 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  was  instituted  at  Biddeford.  There  followed 
during  the  next  foui  years  the  institution  of  ten  more  subordinate  chap¬ 
ters,  and  on  August  24,  1892,  delegates  from  these  chapters  met  in  con¬ 
vention  in  the  city  of  Rockland  and  organized  the  Grand  Chapter,  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  first  charter  granted  by 
this  Grand  body  was  to  Keoka  Chapter,  No.  12,  of  Waterford,  and  is 
dated  February  16,  1893.  The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Grand  Chap¬ 
ter  finds  it  with  a  total  of  seventy-nine  chartered  chapters  and  eight 
chapters  working  under  dispensation  and  a  membership  of  6,580.  The 
silver  anniversary  is  reached  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  char¬ 
tered  chapters  and  three  chapters  working  under  dispensation,  while  its 
numbers  have  grown  to  21,271.  The  thirteenth  annual  session  marks  the 
retirement  from  active  service  of  Mrs.  Annette  H.  Hooper  of  Bidde¬ 
ford,  Past  Matron  of  Adah  Chapter  and  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  since  its  organization.  At  the  thirty-fifth  annual  session,  held 
m  Portland  May  24-25,  1927,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Oakland  Chapter 
No.  191,  at  Oakland.  Of  the  present  (1928)  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  chapters,  five  are  dormant.  The  total  membership  on  fanu- 
ary  1,  1927,  was  33,129. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows-The  Grand  Lodge,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Maine,  was  chartered,  February  26,  1844. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  subordinate  lodges  in  the  State, 
the  first  one  of  these,  Maine  Lodge,  No.  1,  at  Portland,  having  been 
instituted  August  25,  1843;  and  the  most  recently  instituted  lodge  bein°- 
Stockton  Lodge,  No.  155,  of  Stockton  Springs,  January  27,  1919.  The 
total  Maine  membership,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  December  31,  1925, 
was  29,095.  The  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  for  the  year  1926,  were 
as  follows:  Grand  Master,  Leroy  E.  Leonard,  of  Portland;  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  Walter  L.  Hicks,  of  Rumford ;  Grand  Warden,  Joseph  D. 
Odiorne,  of  Coopers  Mills;  Grand  Secretary,  James  R.  Townsend,  of 
Portland;  Grand  Treasurer,  Louis  E.  Flanders,  of  Auburn;  Grind 
Marshal,  Elwood  G.  Bessey,  of  Portland;  Grand  Conductor,  Herbert 
W.  Rowe,  of  Bangor;  Grand  Guardian,  Charles  F.  Kilbreth,  of 
Wmthrop;  Grand  Chaplain,  Josiah  D.  Winship,  of  Westbrook;  Grand 
Herald,  Robert  J.  Peacock,  of  Lubec. 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Home  of  Maine,  organized  February  18,  1926,  was 
authorized  to  be  built  in  Auburn  at  a  cost  of  seventy  thousand  dollars. 
The  corporators  were  Charles  O.  Small,  Inez  S.  Crosby,  Elizabeth  G. 
Ricker,  Mae  L.  Cash,  Martha  T.  Hawkes,  Walter  L.  Hicks,  Wyman 
P.  Wadleigh,  George  S.  Leavitt,  Ellery  Bowden,  Leon  S.  Merrill,  Leroy 
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E.  Leonard.  Officers  of  the  Home  organization  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Charles  O.  Small;  vice-president,  Fred  A.  Millett;  secretary, 
James  R.  Townsend;  treasurer,  Louis  E.  Flanders. 

The  Rebekah  Degree  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
Maine  was  established  September  20,  1851.  The  oldest  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven  lodges  in  the  State  is  Naomi  Lodge,  No.  1,  at 
Westbrook,  and  the  most  recently  instituted  lodge,  according  to  the  last 
available  report,  is  Forest  Queen  Lodge,  No.  147,  of  Portland.  The 
total  membership  in  the  State,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  December  31, 
1925,  was  30,269,  inclusive  of  20,690  Sisters  and  9,579  Brothers. 

Knights  of  Pythias— The  Order  of  Knights  of  Pythias  was  organized 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  February  19,  1864,  with  fourteen 
charter  members.  Today  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  lodges 
and  800,000  members,  covering  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  m  Canada 
and  several  other  countries. 

The  history  of  this  order  in  Maine  begins  only  a  few  years  later  than 
its  foundation,  the  first  lodge  in  Maine,  Mavoshen  Lodge,  No.  1,  of 
Biddeford,  having  been  instituted,  March  16,  1871,  with  nineteen  charter 
members.  Two  more  lodges  were  instituted  that  year,  Industry  Lodge, 
No.  2,  of  Lewiston,  and  Bramhall  Lodge,  No.  3,  of  Portland.  The  year 
1872  saw  the  institution  of  Presumpscot  Valley  Lodge,  No.  4,  at  Cum- 
berland  Mills,  and  Norumbega  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Bangor,  the  last-name 
lodge  no  longer  being  active.  The  Past  Chancellors  of  these  five  lodges 
met  at  Portland,  July  9,  1872,  in  the  Castle  Hall  of  Bramhall  Lodge 
No.  3,  and  organized  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine,  the  thirtieth  Gian 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
E.  H.  Hanson,  Portland,  Venerable  Grand  Patriarch;  R.  H.  Ingerso  , 
Biddeford,  Grand  Chancellor;  F.  M.  Laughton,  Bangor,  Grand  Vice- 
Chancellor;  J.  A.  Loring,  Portland,  Grand  Recording  and  Corresponding 
Scribe  -  N.  R.  Lougee,  Lewiston,  Grand  Banker;  G.  D.  Brown,  Cumber¬ 
land  Mills,  Grand  Guide;  W.  R.  T.  Bullock,  Lewiston,  Grand  Inner 
Steward ;  J.  F.  Tarr,  Biddeford,  Grand  Outer  Steward. 

The  “silver  anniversary”  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  celebrated  at  Port¬ 
land  in  1897,  and  its  “golden  anniversary”  in  the  same  city  m  19  . 
The  Grand  Domain  of  Maine  new  consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
lodges,  with  a  membership  of  about  18,000.  The  Grand  Domain  is 
divided  into  thirty-two  districts,  each  district  being  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Grand  Chancellor.  The  newest  lodge  is  Mattagoodus  Lodge,  No.  148, 
at  Carroll,  instituted,  October  14,  1926.  The  Grand  Lodge  officers  for 
1927-28  were:  Carroll  M.  Richardson,  Westbrook,  Grand  Chancellor, 
John  C.  Senior,  Sanford,  Grand  Vice-Chancellor;  Edward  H.  Danforth, 
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Sabattus,  Grand  Prelate;  Embert  C.  Osgood,  Ellsworth,  Grand  Master 
of  Exchequer;  Edgar  J.  Brown,  Waterville,  Grand  Keeper  of  Records 
and  Seal;  Herbert  M.  Allen,  Rumford,  Grand  Master-at-Arms ;  Charles 
L.  Whaley,  Camden,  Grand  Inner  Guard;  Charles  W.  Downing,  South 
Berwick,  Grand  Outer  Guard;  Frank  H.  Haskell,  of  Woodfords’,  Louis 
A.  Jack,  ot  Lisbon  Falls,  and  John  H.  Maxwell,  of  Livermore  Falls 
upreme  Representatives;  John  H.  Maxwell,  of  Livermore  Falls,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  fraternal  correspondence ;  Ralph  Goss,  of 
Lerwick,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  judiciary. 

,  The  fundamental  ranks  of  the  order  are  three  in  number.  To  these 
have  been  added  others,  including  the  Endowment  Rank,  the  Uniform 
ank,  and  the  Dramatic  Order  Knights  of  Khorassan.  Though  these 
ranks  are  distinct  branches  of  the  order  with  entirely  voluntary  mem- 
ership,  all  members  must  be  Pythians  in  good  standing.  The  Endow¬ 
ment  Rank  was  organized  by  the  Supreme  Lodge  in  1877,  and  since 
then  many  thousands  of  Pythians  have  shared  in  its  insurance  benefits. 
11  1928  more  than  seven  hundred  members  in  Maine  carried  approxi- 

inAe^7?800’T  insurance’  and  “P  t0  that  tim«  ‘here  had  been  paid 
V53687  to  the  dependents  ot  departed  Knights  of  Pythias.  The 

Uniform  Rank  forms  the  Maine  Brigade,  organized  February  11  1896 

Toly  ol  t!CParat!  commander  and  his  staff,  the  Brigadier-General  in 
19W-28  having  been  Charles  Locke  of  Dover-Foxcroft.  There  are  now 

2Q°1  «TmTS  aCtiVe-  ThC  FirSt  RegimCnt  Was  -ganized,  February 
’  8^’.aild  consists  of  three  battalions  with  a  total  of  eight  companies. 
Ihe  Third  Regiment  has  one  battalion  of  two  companies  and  was 
organlzed  February  10,  1900.  The  oldest  company  still  active  is  one 
of  the  Third  Regiments  companies,  King  Company,  No.  4,  of  Augusta, 
mustered  m  December  15,  1887.  The  total  membership  of  the  Uniform 
Rank  in  19  8  was  approximately  five  hundred.  The  Dramatic  Order 
nights  of  Khorassan  in  Maine  has  two  temples,  one  at  Portland  and 
one  at  Auburn,  the  former  organized  in  1918,  the  latter  in  1919  and 
both  together  having  a  membership  in  excess  of  seven  hundred.  ’ 
mce  1900  there  have  also  been  in  existence  in  Maine  an  ever-growing 
number  of  temples  of  Pythian  Sisters.  The  oldest  of  these  is  Crescent 
emple,  No.  1,  of  Warren,  instituted,  February  23,  1900,  and  the  most 
recent  is  Narragansett  Temple,  No.  Ill,  of  Buxton.  The  total  member- 

h  T  tQ6n^ne  hU^red  and  deven  temPIes  of  P7thian  Sisters  is  approxi- 
mately  8,000  The  Grand  Temple  of  Maine.  Pythian  Sisters  was 

organ, zed  m  1903.  Its  officers  in  1927-28  were:  Alice  E.  MacBride 
of  Sabattus  Past  Grand  Chief;  Daisy  D.  Foss,  of  Auburn,  Grand  Chief; 

race  Starbird,  of  South  Paris,  Grand  Senior;  Mary  H.  Davis,  of  Vance- 
boro,  Grand  Junior;  Rachel  Dillon,  of  Mars  Hill,  Grand  Manager;  Fannie 
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A.  Dolby,  of  Saco,  Grand  M.  of  R.  and  C. ;  Lillian  B.  Witham,  of  Lisbon 
Falls,  Grand  M.  of  F. ;  Emma  Lang-,  of  Woodfords,  Grand  Protector; 
Hanna  Whitmore,  of  Camden,  Grand  Guard.  Three  members  of  the 
Pythian  Sisters  of  Maine  have  at  different  times  served  as  Supreme 
Chiefs  of  the  Supreme  Temple,  the  late  Eliza  J.  Burleigh  of  Portland, 
the  late  Abbie  Warren  Libby,  of  Westbrook,  and  Elizabeth  J.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  of  Woodfords ;  each  of  them  also  served  as  Grand  Chief  of  the  Grand 
Temple  of  Maine. 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America — The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
were  organized  at  Lyons,  Iowa,  January  5,  1883,  by  Lion.  Joseph  Cullen 
Root,  with  twenty-two  charter  members.  Its  founder  was  its  first  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence  it  operated 
as  a  purely  social  organization.  Later  in  1883  the  Insurance  Department 
of  Illinois  granted  Mr.  Root  a  charter  permitting  the  Modern  Woodmen 
to  become  a  fraternal  beneficiary  society.  The  first  national  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Fulton,  Illinois,  June  28,  1883,  at  which  time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  head  officers:  Joseph  Cullen  Root,  of  Lyons,  Iowa, 
head  consul;  E.  D.  Leland,  Lanark,  Illinois,  head  adviser;  A.  M.  Green, 
Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  head  banker;  Albert  Hilton,  Lyons,  Iowa,  head 
clerk;  H.  M.  Kennedy,  Fulton,  Illinois,  head  physician;  C.  C.  Farmer, 
Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  S.  S.  Zimmerman,  Polo,  Illinois,  and  J.  K.  Ward, 
Sterling,  Illinois,  directors.  In  1890  Mr.  Root  and  his  associates  were 
succeeded  in  office  by  others,  Hon.  William  A.  Northcott,  Greenville, 
Illinois,  becoming  head  consul,  and  Major  Charles  W.  Hawes,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  head  clerk,  with  other  prominent  members  of  the  order 
elected  to  the  minor  offices.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  these  men 
the  order  grew  quickly  and  in  many  localities.  When  Mr.  Northcott 
retired  in  1903  at  the  Indianapolis  Head  Camp  on  account  of  ill  health, 
the  order  had  more  than  700,000  members.  At  that  time  Lion.  A.  R. 
Talbot,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  elected  head  consul,  and  under  his 
capable  leadership,  which  has  continued  since  then,  the  order  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  and  prosper.  Its  membership  at  the  beginning  of  1928 
was  1,108,000.  Since  its  foundation  it  has  disbursed  in  death  claims 
and  other  benefits  approximately  $400,000,000.  The  order  maintains  a 
National  Sanatorium  at  Woodmen,  Colorado,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000,  and  available  without  charge  to  those  of  its  members  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  in  the  early  stages.  In  1928  the  head  officers  were :: 
Hon.  A.  R.  Talbot,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  head  consul;  J.  G.  Ray,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  head  clerk;  Oscar  E.  Alshire,  Chicago,  Illinois,  head 
banker;  Dan  B.  Horne,  Davenptort,  Iowa,  head  adviser ;  Ralph  E. 
Johnson,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  supreme  organizer;  Charles  E.  Whelan, 
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Madison,  Wisconsin,  editor;  Rev.  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  Augusta,  Maine, 
national  chaplain.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  the  following: 
E.  E.  Murphy,  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  R.  R.  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri;  S.  S.  Tanner,  Minier,  Illinois;  F.  R.  Korns,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
J.  D.  Volz,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  E.  J.  Bullard,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
N.  C.  Sherburne,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Sixteen  years  after  its  foundation,  in  1899,  the  order  entered  Maine 
under  the  supervision  of  E.  P.  Young  as  State  Deputy,  the  first  camp 
being  organized  at  Portland,  October  20,  1899.  Mr.  Young  was  later 
succeeded  by  F.  W.  Stevens,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded,  in  October, 
1902,  by  H.  C.  Reed,  of  Richmond,  and  the  latter  by  A.  O.  Palmer,  of 
Builington,  Vermont,  January  1,  1904.  Mr.  Palmer  served  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1912,  since  when  G.  C.  Woods,  of  Bangor,  has  been  State  Deputy 
and  head  consul.  In  1928  there  were  one  hundred  and  eight  camps, 
with  7,500  members  in  Maine  The  most  recently  instituted  camp  in 
Maine  is  Camp  No.  10,418  at  Sabattus,  organized  in  1925. 

Ihe  State  Camp  of  Maine  was  formed  in  May,  1901,  at  Augusta.  The 
first  State  officers  elected  at  that  time  were:  William  Patterson,  Ban¬ 
gor,  State  consul ,  R.  Cutler  Libby,  Portland,  State  clerk;  Wdlliam  Wood, 
Springvale,  State  banker;  Dr.  O.  I.  Bemis,  Bangor,  head  physician; 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Oakes,  Auburn,  State  lecturer.  The  following  were 
also  appointed:  E.  P.  Young,  Portland,  State  deputy,  head  consul; 
H.  C.  Reed,  of  Richmond,  R.  F.  Clark,  of  Augusta,  J.  C.  Campbell,  of 
Steuben,  and  F.  E.  Libby,  of  Waterville,  district  deputies. 

In  later  years  the  offices  of  State  lecturer  and  head  physician  were 
made  appointive  instead  of  elective,  and  the  title  of  Head  Physician  was 
changed  to  State  Medical  Director.  At  the  State  camp  held  at  Fairfield 
in  May,  1925,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Charles  E.  Adams 
pringvale,  State  consul;  Carl  A.  Lindholm,  Winthrop,  State  adviser- 
Harry  M  Vmal,  Caribou,  State  clerk;  Rosoce  P.  Higgins,  Bath,  State’ 
banker  The  appointive  officers  in  1928  were :  G.  C.  Woods,  Bangor 
State  Deputy,  head  consul;  H.  W.  Osgood,  Bangor,  State  medical' 
d  rector  Colonel  George  C.  Webber,  Auburn,  State  lecturer;  John  A 
Ga.ley,  of  Auburn  Arthur  Nettleton,  of  Gardiner,  F.  D.  Millett  of 
Presque  Isle,  and  E.  C.  Walker,  of  Brewer,  District  Deputies. 

*“nt  an^  Protective  Order  of  Elks— The  Benevolent  and  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks  has  been  active  in  Maine  since  April  2,  1891  when 
Portland  Lodge,  No.  188,  was  organized.  Since  then  thirteen  Tther 
lodges  have  been  instituted  in  Maine,  as  follows:  Bangor,  No.  244;  Lew¬ 
iston,  No.  371 ,  Houlton,  No.  835;  Rumford,  No.  862;  Eastport,  No.  880; 
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Waterville,  No.  905;  Bath,  No.  934;  Augusta,  No.  964;  Rockland,  No. 
1008;  Old  Town,  No.  1287;  Gardiner,  No.  1293;  Sanford,  No.  1470;  and 
Millinocket,  No.  1521.  There  are  about  4,200  Elks  in  Maine,  the  largest 
lodge  being  at  Portland  with  more  than  800  members  and  the  second 
largest  at  Lewiston  with  about  700  members,  while  Houlton  and  Bangor 
lodges  each  have  in  excess  of  300  members.  Most  of  the  other  lodges 
have  either  slightly  more  or  slightly  less  than  200. 

Portland  Lodge,  the  oldest  in  the  State,  was  organised  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  William  O.  Alden.  At  the  time  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  had  seventy-one  charter  members.  Its  first  officers  were.  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Alden,  Exalted  Ruler;  M.  S.  Gibson,  Leading  Knight;  Isaac  C. 
Atkinson,  Loyal  Knight;  R.  F.  Sommers,  Lecturing  Knight;  L.  J.  Car¬ 
ney,  Secretary;  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  Treasurer;  and  G.  H.  McCann,  Tyler. 

The  Maine  lodges,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  form  two 
districts,  East  and  West,  each  being  supervised  by  a  District  Deputy, 
who  serves  for  one  year.  Several  Maine  members  have  held  office  in 
the  Grand  Lodge,  Lester  C.  Ayer,  Past  Eminent  Ruler  of  Portland 
Lodge  and  Past  District  Deputy,  as  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  audit¬ 
ing  committee  in  1928 ;  Albert  L.  Kavanaugh,  Past  Eminent  Ruler  of 
Lewiston  Lodge  and  Past  District  Deputy,  and  the  late  Joseph  Mitchell, 
Past  Eminent  Ruler  of  Portland  Lodge  and  Past  District  Deputy, 
held  committee  appointments. 

The  Maine-East  and  the  Maine-West  lodges  are  as  follows:  Maine- 
East:  Bangor,  No.  244;  Houlton,  No.  835;  Eastport,  No.  880;  Water¬ 
ville,  No.  905;  Augusta,  No.  964;  Old  Town,  No.  1287;  Gardiner,  No. 
1293;  Millinocket,  No.  1521,  Maine-west:  Portland,  No.  188;  Lewiston, 
No.  371;  Rumford  Falls,  No.  862;  Bath,  No.  934;  Rockland,  No.  1008; 
Sanford,  No.  1470. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men— One  of  the  largest  fraternal  societies 
and  the  oldest  and  largest  strictly  American  fraternity  is  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men.  First  incorporated  in  1835,  it  has  an  honorable  and 
enviable  record  of  more  than  eighty  years.  Prior  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  during  the  Revolution  and  during  the  War  of  1812,  there 
existed  many  societies,  social  and  patriotic,  known  as  Sons  of  Liberty, 
Red  Men  and  Tamina  Societies.  It  was  the  Sons  of  Liberty  who,  in 
1773,  emptied  the  King’s  tea  into  Boston  Harbor.  These  societies 
were  active  and  influential  throughout  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
From  these  societies  crystalized  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  The 
reason  for  calling  the  organization  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 
has  never  been  generally  understood  by  the  palefaces ;  in  fact,  the  name 
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appears  to  some  people  really  as  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  a  fraternal 
society,  therefore,  the  following-  explanation: 

The  early  patriots,  who  founded  the  Old  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Colonial 
times,  never  knew  what  real  American  liberty  was,  they  having  lived 
under  kings  all  of  their  lives,  and  having  no  vote  or  voice  in  some  of 
the  most  important  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  government.  Their 
hist  \  ision  of  real  freedom  was  caught  from  the  wild  savages,  who 
roamed  the  forests  at  will  rejoicing  in  the  unrestrained  occupation  of  this 
great  new  world ;  who  selected  their  own  sachems  and  forms  of  religious 
worship;  and  who  made  their  own  laws  and  tribal  regulations,  which 
were  few  and  simple,  and  only  such  as  were  suited  to  primitive  tribal  life, 
while  the  white  men,  who  came  here,  were  continually  followed  up  and 
hampered  by  unreasonable  laws  and  regulations,  imposed  by  a  distant 
king  and  his  local  appointees,  were  denied  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
and  were  burdened  by  unjust  taxes.  They  began  to  chafe  under  their 
thralldom,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  “Boston  Tea  Party,”  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  order  was  first  introduced  into  the  State  of  Maine  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Squando  Tribe,  No.  1,  at  Biddeford,  November  6,  1875,  this!  tribe 
and  others  instituted  prior  to  1888  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Great  Council  of  New  Hampshire.  On  October  25,  1888,  the  Great 
Council  of  Maine  was  instituted  in  the  city  of  Bath,  and  the  following 
were  the  Great  Chiefs  of  the  Great  Council  of  Maine;  Great  Sachem,  A.  I. 
Mather,  of  Rockland;  Great  Senior  Sagamore,  Richard  M.  Libby,  of 
Portland;  Great  Junior  Sagamore,  Victor  Brett,  of  Bangor;  Great  Chief 
of  Records,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Foster,  of  Woodfords ;  Great  Keeper  of 
Wampum,  Herbert  R.  Sargent,  of  Portland;  Great  Prophet,  H.  G.  Foss, 
of  Auburn.  At  that  time  there  were  nine  tribes  in  the  Reservation  of 
Maine:  Rockmego,  No.  2,  Auburn;  Machigonne,  No.  3,  Portland; 
Nahanada,  No.  4,  Rockland;  Cogawesco,  No.  5,  Portland;  Abenakis, 
No.  6,  Bangor;  Mecadecut,  No.  7,  Rockport;  Segochet,  No.  8,  Warren; 
Pokumkeswawaumokesis,  No.  9,  Lewiston;  Mavooshan,  No.  10,  Pema- 
quid.  These  tribes  had  a  combined  membership  of  698. 

^  The  cardinal  principles  of  the  order  are  Freedom,  Friendship  and 
Charity.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of  charity  done  by  the  order  is  the 
care  of  indigent  orphan  children  in  private  homes.  The  order  is  now 
caiing  for  some  three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  orphans 
annually.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  expended  for  this  purpose 
$1,693,793.48. 

During  the  World  War,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  officially 
reported  29,991  of  its  members  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  up  to 
and  including  September  1,  1918.  It  was  believed  that  the  order  had  at 
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least  40,000  members  serving  their  country’s  cause.  In  addition,  the 
order  donated  twenty-four  limousine-bodied  ambulances  to  the  various 
cantonments  and  government  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  ambulances  averaged  $3,300  in  cost  each,  and  the  money  paid 
$75,583.35— for  the  ambulances,  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  among  the  members  of  the  order. 

The  word  “Redmanship”  means  Americanism.  The  history  of  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  a  purely  pure  American  organization.  To  become  a, 
member  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  one  must  be  a  white  Ameii- 
can  citizen,  either  native-born  or  fully  naturalized. 

The  tribes  in  the  Reservation  of  Maine  are  as  follows : 


Name  of  Tribe 


Squando  . 

Cogawesco  . 

Algonquin  . 

Mavooshan 

Tarratine  . 

Tolam  .  . . . . 

Pequawket  . 

Masconomo 

Wawa  . 

Sawga  . 

Presumpscot 

Rockameecook 

Passamaquoddy 

Osceola  . 

Ticonic  . 

Etchimin  . 

Temassee  .... 
Susquisong 
Sebascodegan 
Androscoggin 

Samoset  . 

Sagamore  . 

Costello  . 

Nagwamqueeg 

Wescustogo 

N  ewichawannock 

Wawawnunka 

Domhegon 

Mekwamkesk 

Paugus  . 

Sabatis  . 

Fluellen  . 


Number 

1 

5 

9 

10 

13 

14 

. .  .  17 

18 

.  .  .  19 

...  20 
. .  .  21 
...  22 
...  23 

...  24 

.  .  .  .  26 

.  .  . .  27 

.  .  .  28 

.  .  .  .  29 

30 

.  . . .  31 

. . . .  32 

. . . .  33 

. . . .  34 

. . . .  36 

. . . .  37 

. . . .  38 

.  .  .  .  41 

. . . .  43 

. . . .  44 

....  45 

47 

....  49 


Location 


Biddeford  . 

Portland  . 

Lewiston  . 

Pemaquid  . 

Belfast  . 

Falmouth  . 

Cumberland  Mills 

So.  Portland  . 

Kennebunk  . 

Cumberland  Center 

No.  Gorham  . 

Woodfords  . 

Eastport  . 

Mechanic  Falls  .  .  . 

Riverside  . 

Calais  . 

Freeport  . 

Yarmouth  . 

Orr’s  Island  . 

Lisbon  Falls  . 

Portland  . 

Sanford  . 

Kezar  Falls  . 

So.  Windham  . . . 

Pownal  . 

So.  Berwick  .... 

Rumford  . 

Brunswick  . 

Red  Beach  . 

Bridgton  . 

Fryeburg  . 

Springvale  . 


Members  at 
Last  Report 

.  261 

.  185 

.  94 

.  Ill 

.  56 

.  58 

.  181 

.  117 

.  244 

.  126 

.  51 

.  154 

.  158 

.  122 

.  44 

.  46 

.  69 

.  121 

.  75 

.  93 

.  116 

.  203 

.  113 

.  88 

.  97 

.  156 

.  35 

.  148 

.  32 

.  83 

.  68 

.  168 
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Name  of  Tribe  Location 


Number 

Swansoh  . 

.  51 

Wescogus  . 

.  52 

Uncas  . 

54 

Mohawk  . 

.  55 

Sokokis  . 

.  56 

Agawam  . 

.  58 

Sawoh  . 

.  59 

Tecumseh  . 

.  60 

Shawakotoc  . 

.  61 

Huta  . 

Sasanoa  . 

.  64 

Penobscot  . 

.  66 

Tomah  . 

.  67 

Massasoit  . 

.  68 

Mopang  . 

.  69 

Cahoosic  . 

72 

Meduxnekeag  .  .  . 

.  73 

Dennys  . 

Nasahick  . 

.  85 

Cherokee  . 

.  86 

Peter  Dana  . 

.  87 

Sebago  . 

Narragansett  . 

.  91 

Omaha  . 

Pequoit  . 

Hockamock  . 

Menigawum  . 

Wiwurna  . 

Madockawando  .... 

.  100 

Wapskehegan  .... 

.  101 

Nahumkeag  .... 

Negatequit  . 

St.  Aspinquid  .... 

Ogunquit  . 

Allagash  . 

Snyctic  . 

Shandakin  . 

Chewonki  . 

Ossipee  . 

Owasceag  . 

Mishavaka  . 

Narraguagus  . 

Members  at 
Last  Report 


Sebago  Lake  .  38 

Addison  .  70 

Machiasport  .  60 

No.  Fryeburg  .  101 

East  Brownfield  .  36 

Machias  .  89 

East  Lebanon  .  30 

Auburn  .  124 

Saco  .  170 

Old  Orchard  .  24 

Bath  .  58 

Plymouth  .  22 

Harrington  .  73 

Damariscotta  Mills  .  28 

Columbia  Falls  .  37 

Jonesport  .  89 

Houlton  .  26 

Dennysville  .  138 

Robbinston  .  25 

Bar  Harbor  .  131 

Princeton  .  78 

East  Sebago  .  45 

Bar  Mills  .  69 

Hancock  .  53 

Vinalhaven  .  102 

Swan’s  Island  .  43 

So.  Bristol  .  31 

Boothbay  Harbor  .  58 

So.  Portland  .  138 

Woodland  .  86 

Gardiner  .  24 

No.  Berwick  .  199 

Kittery  .  94 

Ogunquit  .  86 

Jonesboro  .  79 

Franklin  .  92 

Perry  .  68 

Wiscasset  .  114 

Limington  .  28 

Scarboro  .  56 

New  Gloucester  .  103 

Cherryfield  .  44 


6732 

Great  C  hiefs  of  the  Great  Council  of  Maine,  elected  at  the  session  of 
October  12,  1927,  were:  Great  Sachem,  Benjamin  W.  Spofford,  of  Bidde- 
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ford;  Great  Senior  Sagamore,  William  R.  Davis,  of  South  Portland, 
Great  Junior  Sagamore,  Ralph  W.  Bradish,  of  Portland;  Great  Prophet, 
Roy  L.  Sinclair,  of  Machias ;  Great  Chief  of  Records,  Herbert  B.  Seal, 
of  Portland;  Great  Keeper  of  Wampum,  Thomas  E.  Wilson.  In  the 
Reservation  of  Maine  there  are  forty-six  councils,  with  a  membership  of 
four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians— Peaceful  prosperity  for  the  Irish  Free 
State  today,  but  an  Ireland  united  under  an  independent  flag  ultimately, 
was  the  tenor  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in 
Portland,  in  March,  1928,  held  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Robert  Emmet,  martyred  Irish  patriot.  Herbert  E. 
Holmes,  of  Lewiston,  fervent  in  the  cause  of  Irish  Republicanism, 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  meeting.  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  he  main¬ 
tained,  have  ever  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battles  of  the  world  over 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

“We  Hibernians,”  he  began,  “are  gathered  as  a  Catholic  society  to 
honor  a  great  Protestant.  We  have  come  here  to  honor  the  memory 
of  our  great  Irish  Protestant  hero,  Robert  Emmet.  The  people  of  the 
great  city  of  Portland  and  its  vicinity  should  know  that  we  have  met  for 
this  purpose.  We  can  think  back,  no  less,  to  the  days  of  the  great  Cath¬ 
olic  heroes,  when  all  Ireland  and  England,  too,  were  Catholic  countries. 

“However,  we  wish  peace  and  prosperity  today  to  the  Irish  Fiee  State. 
Meanwhile,  we  look  forward  to  something  better.  We  live  for  the  day 
when  there  shall  be  an  Ireland  united  under  a  flag  independent  of 

England.”  ... 

Henry  Cleaves  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Portland  Division  of  the 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Among 
those  whom  he  introduced  were  Florence  C.  Sullivan,  State  president , 
Rev.  Joseph  Robert  Emmet  McGowan,  division  chaplain ;  State  Senator 
Herbert  E.  Holmes,  of  Lewiston;  Major  Edward  J.  Quinn,  commander 

of  the  Harold  T.  Andrews  Post,  American  Legion. 

Rev.  Joseph  Robert  Emmet  McGowan  was  born  thirty-five  years  ago 
on  the  birthday  of  Robert  Emmet,  and  therefore  he  had  been  named 
Toseph  Robert  Emmet  McGowan.  He  called  attention  to  the  shamrock, 
the  national  flower,  and  the  green,  white  and  gold  flag  of  the  Irish  Free 
State.  He  recalled  that  St.  Patrick  had  plucked  a  shamrock  to  illustrate 
with  its  three  leaves  on  one  stem  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with 
three  Persons  in  one  God.  “As  to  the  colors  of  the  flag,”  he  continued, 
“the  o-reen  is  for  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  gold  for  the  North  and  the 
white  to  denote  peace  beween  the  two.”  Speaking  of  the  martyred 
Emmet,  he  declared  that  his  church  was  happy  to  honor  any  hero,  no 
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matter  his  creed,  color  or  race.  “I  would  urge  you,”  he  added,  “to 
cling  to  the  religion  of  St.  Patrick  and  emulate  the  courage  of  Robert 
Emmet.  Use  all  your  energy  for  liberty.  Honor  your  country  and  be 
ready,  like  Emmet,  at  any  moment,  to  die  for  it.” 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Grand  Lodge,  of  Maine _ The 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  was  founded  at  Meadville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  October  27,  1868,  by  John  Jordan  Upchurch.  It  was  the  pioneer 
beneficiary  society  to  be  founded  in  the  United  States.  Its  watchwords 
aie..  Charity,  Hope  and  Protection.”  Its  principle  was  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  home.  The  order  soon  spread  over  the  country,  and 
Massachusetts  obtained  a  charter  and  had  jurisdiction  over  Maine.  The 
fiist  subordinate  lodge  founded  in  Maine  was  at  Gardiner  and  was 
organized  March  15,  1879,  and  known  as  Dirigo  Lodge,  No.  1.  In  1901 
it  was  found  that  the  rates  being  charged  were  not  adequate  and  a  read¬ 
justment  was  made.  The  States  not  making  the  adjustment  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  Supreme  Lodge,  and  as  Massachusetts  voted  not  to 
readjust,  the  membership  in  Maine  withdrew  from  the  Massachusetts 
jurisdiction,  and  on  July  11,  1901,  at  Augusta,  organized  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maine.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Past  Grand 
Master  Workman,  Edward  F.  Danforth,  of  Skowhegan;  Grand  Master 
Workman,  Charles  S.  Cummings,  of  Auburn;  Grand  Foreman,  L.  M. 
Staples,  of  Washington;  Grand  Overseer,  D.  B.  Phelan,  of  Winslow’s 
Mills,  Grand  Recorder,  Albert  G.  Andrews,  of  Augusta;  Grand  Re¬ 
ceiver,  Charles  F.  Roberts,  of  Portland;  Grand  Guide,  A.  J.  Durgin,  of 
Orono;  Grand  Inside  Watch,  Fitz  Morris  Fish,  of  Hallowell;  Grand 
Outside  Watch,  William  T.  Jones,  of  Augusta;  representatives  to  the 
Supreme  Lodge,  Parker  Spofford,  Albert  G.  Andrews  and  Edward  F. 
Danforth;  finance  committee,  L.  H.  Dudley,  of  Augusta;  O.  O.  Cross, 
of  Waterville ;  and  A.  M.  Spear,  of  Gardiner. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  has  forty  subordinate  lodges  located 
over  the  State  with  a  membership  of  eleven  hundred.  It  has  collected 
to  its  beneficiary  fund  $2,681,434.49,  and  paid  death  claims  amounting 
to  $2,881,442.97,  and  has  assets  amounting  to  $360,716.76,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $1,451,449.  In  1927-28,  the  officers  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  were:  Grand  Master  Workman,  Carl  C.  Jones,  of  Port¬ 
land  ;  Grand  Foreman,  Mark  W.  Savage,  of  Skowhegan ;  Grand  Over¬ 
seer,  Maurice  W.  MacLaughlin,  of  Brewer;  Grand  Receiver,  Charles  F. 
Roberts,  of  Portland ;  Grand  Recorder,  J.  Warren  Jones,  of  Hallowell ; 
Grand  Guide,  Frank  J.  LaPierre,  of  Bangor;  Grand  Trustee,  Charles  F. 
Roberts,  of  Portland;  finance  committee,  George  S.  Longley,  of  Lewis¬ 
ton;  Supreme  Representative,  Carl  C.  Jones,  of  Portland. 
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Knights  of  Columbus — The  first  council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
established  in  Maine  was  Portland  Council,  No.  101,  which  was  institu¬ 
ted  August  12,  1894.  Joseph  A.  McGowan  was  the  first  State  Deputy 
of  Maine.  The  most  recently  organized  council  in  Maine  is  St.  John 
Valley  Council,  No.  2638,  instituted  May  8,  1927,  and  located  at  Mada- 
waska. 

The  charter  members  of  Portland  Council,  No.  101,  follow:  Joseph 
A.  McGowan,  James  T.  State,  P.  F.  Bradley,  William  H.  Dougherty, 
Edward  T.  McDonough,  Florence  F.  Driscoll,  Richard  E.  Bradley, 
Dennis  P.  Kelly,  Dennis  S.  Cogan,  William  T.  Mulloney,  T.  D.  Sulli¬ 
van,  Terence  P.  McGovern,  William  J.  Kerrigan,  John  M.  Burke,  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Baker,  James  W.  Lanigan,  James  A.  Broe,  Charles  A.  Kohling, 
John  J.  O’Connor,  John  W.  Dunn,  Byron  C.  Stone,  Will  E.  Walsh,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Young,  Bernard  C.  Donahue,  William  H.  Driscoll,  Frank  H. 
Whalen,  Louis  Gauthear,  Edward  H.  O’Brien,  Peter  O’Conor,  Thomas 
J.  Flaherty,  James  Logor,  John  A.  McGowan,  Joseph  W.  Butler,  Charles 
McCarthy,  Jr.,  Brian  McDonough. 

The  Past  State  deputies  follow:  1896-97,  Joseph  A.  McGowan,  Port¬ 
land;  1898,  John  F.  Crowley,  Bangor;  1899,  John  L.  P.  Burke,  Bath; 
1900,  Florence  F.  Driscoll,  Portland;  1901,  James  H.  Cain,  Orono ;  1902, 
George  E.  Thompson,  Orono;  1903,  Jacob  D.  Andersbn,  Eastport ; 
1904-05,  John  J.  Boyle,  Portland;  1906-07,  William  H.  Gulliver,  Port¬ 
land;  1908-09,  Richard  J.  McGarrigle,  Calais;  1910-11,  Edward  P.  Dunn, 
Augusta;  1912-13,  Fred  A.  Doyle,  Millinocket;  1914-15,  John  J.  Keegan, 
Bath;  1916-17,  James  J.  Neilon,  Biddeford;  1918-20,  John  F.  Daily,  Brew¬ 
er;  1921-23,  Edward  F.  Flaherty,  Portland;  1923-26,  James  H.  Carroll, 

Lewiston;  1926-28,  Fred  D.  Harvey,  Portland. 

There  are  forty-four  councils  in  the  State,  their  names  and  locations 
being  as  follows:  101,  Portland  Council,  Portland;  106,  Lewiston 
Council,  Lewiston;  114,  Pine  Cone  Council,  Bangor;  136,  Lime  Rock 
Council,  Rockland;  148,  Waterville  Council,  Waterville;  149,  St.  Croix 
Council,  Calais;  152,  Joseph  Orono  Council,  Orono;  188,  P.  Gillise  Coun¬ 
cil,  Lubec;  249,  Sagadahoc  Council,  Bath;  260,  Biddeford  Council,  Bidde¬ 
ford;  320,  St.  Rose  Council,  Chisholm;  334,  Abnaki  Council,  Augusta; 
673,  Eastport  Council,  Eastport;  680,  St.  Martin  of  Tours  Council,  Mil¬ 
linocket;  1036,  Philip  H.  Sheridan  Council,  Ellsworth;  1299,  Canabas 
Council,  Gardiner;  1423,  Governor  Kavanaugh  Council,  North  White- 
field;  1635,  Madawaska  Council,  Van  Buren ;  1753,  Northern  Maine 
Council,  Fort  Fairfield;  1859,  Bishop  Benedict  Council,  Benedicta ;  1870, 
Caribou  Council,  Caribou;  1873,  Houlton  Council,  Houlton  ;  1934,  Fort 
Kent  Council,  Fort  Kent;  1936,  St.  Peter’s  Council,  East  Millinocket; 
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1947,  Sekenger  Council,  Brunswick;  2089,  Somerset  Council,  Skowhe- 
gan;  2091,  Fr.  Ambrose  J.  Barry  Council,  Rumford;  2192,  St.  Agatha 
Council,  Agatha;  2219,  Westbrook  Council,  Westbrook;  2231,  Rev 
Fr.  J.  J.  McGinnis  Council,  Sanford;  2239,  Bishop  Fenwick  Council, 
Saco;  2266,  Old  Orchard  Council,  Old  Orchard;  2344,  Cheverus  Coun¬ 
cil,  South  Portland;  2538,  Lisbon  Falls  Council,  Lisbon  Falls;  2368, 
Moosehead  Lake  Council,  Greenville  Junction;  2386,  Penobscot  Coun- 
ci  ,  Lincoln;  2392,  Sebastian  Rasle  Council,  Jackman  Station-  2399 
Guardian  Angel  Council,  Madison;  2465,  Bishop  Bacon  Council,  Farm¬ 
ington;  2524,  Presque  Isle  Council,  Presque  Isle;  2537,  Fr.  Druillette 
Council,  Old  Town;  2564,  Frenchville  Council,  Frenchville ;  2638,  St. 

;  <^alley  C°Unci1’  Madawaska.  These  councils  have  a  membership 
ot  6,(a)0  approximately. 

Ihe  State  officers  are  as  follows:  State  Chaplain,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  M. 
C.  McDonough,  V.  G.,  of  Lewiston;  State  Deputy,  Fred  D.  Harvey 
of  Portland;  State  Secretary,  Alexander  G.  Wilson,  of  Westbrook;  State 
Treasurer,  John  C.  Cunningham,  of  Gardiner;  State  Advocate,  Henry 
C.  Hamel,  of  Biddeford;  State  Auditor,  J.  Ernest  Donnelly,  of  Bangor- 
State  Warden,  P.  Paul  Dufour,  of  Old  Town.  The  District  Deputies 
are:  Thomas  F.  Flanagan,  of  Biddeford;  Arthur  D.  Welch,  of  Port¬ 
land;  Joseph  Z.  Oulette,  of  Brunswick;  William  P.  Murphy,  of  Lewis¬ 
ton;  E.  Carroll  Coughlin,  of  Augusta;  Julian  J.  Conroy,  of  Skowhegan  ; 
L  Frank  Baker,  of  Orono;  Leo  F.  Lee,  of  Eastport ;  Alexander  J.  Davitt, 
of  Millinocket ;  Eugene  Therriault,  of  Caribou;  Harry  O’Donnell,  of 
Presque  Isle;  John  C.  Michaud,  of  Frenchville.  The  officers  of  the 
Fourth  Degree  are:  Master,  James  J.  Neilon,  of  Biddeford;  Marshal, 
artin  T.  Ivavanaugh,  of  Portland;  Assistant  Marshal,  Edward  T.  Sulli¬ 
van,  of  Bangor;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Arthur  D.  Welch,  of  Port¬ 
land;  Committee:  Thomas  F.  Flanagan,  of  Biddeford;  Joseph  Z.  Oulette, 
of  Brunswick;  William  B.  Mahoney,  of  Portland;  L.  Frank  Baker,  of 
Orono;  John  G.  McGee,  of  Bangor;  Choir  Masters:  Earl  Eskilson,  of 
oitland;  Leo  Hinds,  of  Portland;  Michael  Greely,  of  Bangor;  John  H. 
Dooley,  of  Portland. 

The  New  England  Order  of  Protection  is  a  fraternal  beneficiary  as- 
sociat.on,  organized  in  Boston  in  1887.  Its  guiding  principle  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  motto :  “Founded  in  Equity,  Benevolence  and  Charity  ” 
Its  activities  are  confined  to  the  New  England  States.  At  the  beginning 
of  1927  Massachusetts  had  115  lodges,  Connecticut  62,  Maine  50,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  each  20,  and  Rhode  Island  11,  the  total  of  local 
odges  then  being  278.  The  total  membership  of  the  order  at  that  time 
was  24,753,  of  which  Maine  had  3,234.  In  the  six  States  in  which  it  is 
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active,  benefit  certificates  were  then  in  force  to  the  amount  of  $26,530,- 
074,  of  which  amount  Maine  held  $3,175,379.  During  1926,  death  claims 
amounting  to  $751,496  were  paid.  The  total  reserve  fund  was  $2,654,- 
281,  of  which  all  except  $97,990,  representing  the  book  value  of  the  or¬ 
der’s  building  in  Boston,  was  in  form  of  cash  or  bonds. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Lodge,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  which  meets 
once  a,  year  in  that  city.  Each  State  has  a  Grand  Lodge,  that  of  Maine 
having  been  instituted  September  11,  1889,  and  each  Grand  Lodge  meets 

once  a  year. 

In  1928,  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  were  Grand  War¬ 
den,  J.  Edward  Sullivan,  of  Bangor;  Grand  Vice-Warden,  Harry  R. 
Pierpont,  of  Augusta;  Grand  Secretary,  Forest  E.  Ludden,  of  Auburn; 
Grand  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Sullivan,  of  Bangor;  Chairman  of  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  George  W.  Davis,  of  Portland;  Junior  Past  Grand  Warden,  Fred 
W.  Merrill,  of  Waterville.  Maine  was  represented  in  the  Supreme  Lodge 
in  1928  as  follows:  Rose  M.  Pelletier,  of  Lewiston,  Supreme  Chaplain; 
Fred  W.  Merrill,  of  Waterville,  Supreme  Guide;  J.  Edward  Sullivan,  of 
Bangor,  member  of  executive  committee;  Harry  Manser  and  Henry  W. 
Oakes,  of  Auburn,  chairman  and  member  respectively  of  committee  on 
laws;  Gladys  M.  Manser,  of  Auburn,  member  of  committee  on  state  of 

the  order. 

The  oldest  of  the  fifty  Maine  lodges  is  T.  F.  Boylen  Lodge,  No.  15, 
of  Springvale,  which  was  instituted  December  20,  1887,  a  little  more 
than  a  month  after  the  first  lodge,  Alpha,  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
had  been  instituted,  November  17,  1887.  The  most  recently  formed 
lodge  in  Maine  is  Montcalm  Lodge,  No.  582,  of  Waterville,  instituted 
June  9,  1926,  which  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  lodge 
of  the  order,  instituted  prior  to  the  fortieth  annual  session  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Lodge,  held  at  Boston,  May  10,  1927. 

The  Foresters  of  America,  a  beneficiary  order,  was  first  established  in 
this  country  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1864,  though  its  history  dates 
back  to  1790.  The  local  branches  are  known  as  courts,  and  each  State, 
in  which  the  order  is  active,  has  a  Grand  Court.  The  Grand  Court  of 
Maine,  Foresters  of  America,  was  organized  at  Bangor,  July  24,  1894, 
the  first  Grand  Chief  Ranger  having  been  the  late  George  E.  McMunn, 
of  Bangor.  In  1928,  there  were  in  active  operation  eight  courts:  Henry 
Gratten,  No.  1,  Bangor;  Falmouth,  No.  2,  Portland;  Sagadahoc,  No.  5, 
Bath;  City  of  Westbrook,  No.  6,  Westbrook;  Live  Oak,  No.  7,  Lewis¬ 
ton;  America,  No.  14,  Waterville;  Italy,  No.  18,  Portland;  Pine  Tree, 
No.  20,  Augusta.  The  total  membership  in  1928  was  1,175.  The  officers 
of  the  Grand  Court  in  1927-28  were:  Grand  Chief  Ranger,  Fred  J.  Smith, 
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of  Portland;  Grand  Sub-Chief  Ranger,  L.  S.  Daley,  of  Lewiston;  Grand 
1  reasuier,  J.  T.  MxCarthy,  of  Portland;  Grand  Recording  Secretary,  P. 
J.  Cronin,  of  Lewiston;  Grand  Secretary,  George  A.  White,  of  Augusta. 
These  officers  composed  the  Executive  Council.  Other  officers  of  the 
Grand  Court  in  1927-28  were:  Grand  Lecturer,  Joseph  H.  Boivin,  of 
Portland;  Grand  Senior  Woodward,  Stanley  Bolduc,  of  Bangor;  Grand 
Junior  Woodward,  Perley  A.  Donaldson,  of  Augusta;  Grand’ Senior 
Beadle,  Francis  W.  Bove,  of  Portland;  Grand  Junior  Beadle,  Thomas  J. 
Driscoll,  of  Lewiston;  Grand  Trustees :  Joseph  Couture,  of  Augusta,  and 
John  Vacco  and  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Portland. 

Rotary  Clubs — The  Portland  Rotary  Club  has  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  not  only  the  oldest  Rotary  Club  in  Maine,  but  also  the  oldest  of 
all  Maine  Service  Clubs.  It  was  founded  September  1,  1915,  and  its 
charter  shows  that  it  is  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  Rotary 
Club  in  the  country.  Ernest  E.  Decker  was  the  leading  figure  in  its 
organization,  and  was  assisted  by  thirty-one  other  prominent  Port¬ 
land  men,  who  became  charter  members.  The  first  president  was 
Robert  Braun,  and  the  first  secretary  was  Frank  M.  Low,  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  other  presidents,  in 
the  order  of  their  service,  have  been;  Frank  L.  Rawson,  DeForest  H. 
Perkins,  James  E.  Marriner,  Will  C.  MacFarlane,  Guy  F.  Dunton,  Harry 
E.  Baker,  George  C.  Soule,  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Ferguson,  John  Howard 
Stevens,  William  B.  Jack,  Fred  D.  Gordon,  Ralph  B.  Redfern,  and  James 
C.  Boyd.  Only  three  men  have  served  as  secretary,  those  besides  Mr. 
Low,  having  been  Oliver  P.  T.  Wish  and  Daniel  W.  Hoegg.  The  officers 
in  1928  were:  James  C.  Boyd,  president;  William  E.  Wing,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Daniel  W.  Hoegg,  secretary;  Ernest  L.  Small,  treasurer.  The  Port¬ 
land  Rotary  Club  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  Portland  Service  Clubs  that 
maintain  permanent  headquarters,  which  are  located  at  the  Falmouth 
Hotel.  It  has  about  160  members  and  is  the  largest  club  in  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Rotary  District,  which  includes  all  of  the  Maine  Rotary  clubs,  as 
well  as  two  New  Hampshire  and  two  Massachusetts  clubs. 

In  1928  there  were,  besides  the  Portland  Club,  twenty-eight  Rotary 
clubs  in  Maine.  These  were  at  Augusta,  Bangor,  Bath,  Belfast,  Bid- 
e  ord-Saco,  Brunswick,  Calais,  Camden,  Caribou,  Damariscotta-New- 
Castle,  Eastport,  Farmington,  Fort  Fairfield,  Fort  Kent,  Gardiner,  Houl- 
ton,  Kennebunk,  Lewiston-Auburn,  Milo,  Old  Town,  Presque  Isle,  Rock¬ 
land,  Rumford,  Sanford-Springvale,  Skowhegan,  Washburn,  Waterville 
and  Westbrook. 

Ever  since  Rotary  clubs  first  were  established  in  Maine,  they  have 
done  a  vast  amount  of  community  service  work  where  they  are  located. 
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Typical  of  these  activities  are  the  different  enterprises  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  supported  or  sponsored  by  the  Portland  Rotary  Club. 
Even  these  have  been  too  numerous  and  extensive  to  be  related  in  de¬ 
tail  within  the  limits  of  this  article.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that 
the  Portland  Rotary  Club  has  entertained  as  its  guests  practically  all 
of  the  most  notable  visitors  to  Portland  since  the  club  was  formed,  in¬ 
cluding  Presidents  Taft  and  Harding,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Frances 
Wilson  Grayson,  and  many  others.  Several  of  these  guests  were  made 
honorary  members,  which  group  also  includes  high  State  officials  and 
other  prominent  Maine  men.  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  club,  which  also  counts  among 
its  members  another  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  Donald  B.  Mac¬ 
Millan.  During  the  World  W^ar,  the  club  was  active  in  all  patriotic 
movements. 

Kiwanis  Clubs — The  first  Kiwanis  Club  to  be  organized  in  Maine  was 
that  of  Portland,  which  was  formed  July  23,  1917,  at  the  Preble  House, 
then  occupying  the  site  on  Congress  Street  where  the  Chapman  Building 
has  since  been  erected.  There  were  twenty-one  charter  members,  includ¬ 
ing  many  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of  Portland. 
The  first  officers  were:  Charles  S.  Webster,  president;  F.  W.  B.  Mar¬ 
tin,  vice-president;  John  W.  Lake,  secretary;  Philip  F.  Chapman,  treas¬ 
urer.  Other  presidents,  in  the  order  of  their  service,  have  been: 
Eugene  C.  Smith,  Arthur  D.  Welch,  H.  Herbert  Sturgis,  George  A. 
Craigie,  George  E.  Fogg,  Edward  E.  Philbrook,  Adam  P.  Leighton,  Jr., 
Edward  S.  Anthoine,  and  Benjamin  F.  Cleaves.  In  1928,  the  officers 
were:  George  A.  Harrison,  president;  Judge  Lauren  M.  Sanborn,  vice- 
president;  Norman  PI.  Mayo,  vice-president;  Lester  C.  Ayer,  secretary; 
P/orter  A.  Roberts,  treasurer.  Past  President  Edward  E.  Philbrook  is 
district  trustee. 

There  are  ten  Kiwanis  clubs  in  Maine,  located  at  Portland,  Auburn- 
Lewiston,  Waterville,  Biddeford,  Bangor,  Augusta,  Westbrook,  San¬ 
ford,  South  Paris,  and  Madison.  Madison  is  the  latest  to  be  organized, 
having  been  formed  in  December,  1926.  Portland  has  the  largest  club, 
with  165  members.  The  total  membership  for  the  State  is  about  800. 
All  Maine  Kiwanis  clubs  belong  to  the  New  England  District,  in  the 
affairs  of  which  they  have  always  taken  an  active  interest,  district  meet¬ 
ings  having  been  held  twice  at  Portland,  and  several  Maine  members 
having  at  different  times  served  as  District  governors. 

The  Maine  Kiwanis  clubs  are  active  in  service  work  in  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  are  located.  The  Portland  Kiwanis  Club  did 
most  excellent  work  in  connection  with  many  patriotic  movements 
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during  the  World  War  period,  while  in  more  recent  times  it  has 
maintained  a  summer  camp  at  Pleasant  Pond,  near  Casco,  for  groups  of 
underprivileged  and  undernourished  children. 

The  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs  was 

founded  at  Portland  under  that  name,  May  27,  1921.  At  that  time  it 
comprised  the  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs  of  Portland 
and  Lewiston  and  the  State  Association  and  Bureau  of  Policewomen 
and  Matron3.  On  June  2,  1921,  at  Lewiston,  the  name  was  changed  to 
t  e  Pine  Tree  State  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  but  at  a  meeting,  held  in  Portland,  June  7,  1921,  the  present 
name  was  substituted. 

The  first  officers  were :  Miss  Mary  Arleite  Penney,  of  Portland,  presi- 
ent;  Miss  Charlotte  Ball,  of  Lewiston,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Susie 
ogers,  of  Auburn,  second  vice-president;  Miss  Lillian  B.  Mills  of 
Lewiston,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Ruby  C.  Jackson,  of  Portland,  cor- 

m!Lm  WT'W  MrS'  Sarah  °-  C°°k’  °f  B™nswick,  treasurer; 
s.  Mary  S.  Burnham,  of  Portland,  State  organizer.  The  first  board 

of  directors  included  five  representatives  from  the  Portland  Club,  two 

from  the  Lewiston  Club,  and  one  each  from  the  Lewiston-Auburn  Club 

and  from  the  State  Association  and  Bureau  of  Policewomen  and  Ma- 

Voter  “  °'VS:  WS  Helen  King-  Miss  Mary  Woodman,  Miss  Jennie 

ter,  Mrs  Susan  K.  Guiler,  and  Miss  Abbie  Dennett;  Miss  Rose 

EaniM  3nd  MlSS  Jane  StUrg‘S:  MisS  Carrie  Miller;  and  Mrs-  Caroline 

andLlT iT  m'”ber,of  derated  c,ut>s  had  increased  to  twenty-three 

organized  t,  W27 ?  ^  m°St  recentIy  formed  dubs-  a» 

The  tl  .  9  7’  are  at  Madlson-  Calais,  Wilton  and  Old  Orchard. 
The  other  clubs  are  at  Augusta,  Bangor,  Belfast,  Biddeford-Saco,  Bridg- 

on  Gardiner,  Houlton,  Lewiston-Auburn,  Lisbon  Falls  Pittsfield 

fer  1  W  rerUe,l5le’  Rockland’  R^ford,  Sanford,  Skowhegan,  Wa 
terville,  Westbrook,  and  Winthrop. 

demhes°FCerSr-n  ]?f7'28  "ere :  EIlen  Libby  Eastman,  of  Sanford,  presi- 
ens  of  RoIm  Davls- of  Houlton,  first  vice-president ;  Emily  W.  Stev¬ 
ens,  of  Rockland,  second  vice-president;  Theresa  E.  Coyne,  of  Water- 

secrete^0" gTccWpL :  TT™  A’  L°rd’  °f  Sanford’  oorresponding 
.  .  y’  ■_ Flfz’  of  Lewiston,  treasurer.  The  Maine  Federa- 

■  I  W  ”em  7°!  the  Natlonal  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 

onal  Women  s  Clubs.  An  official  paper,  the  “Pine  Cone,”  is  published 
several  times  each  year.  The  Maine  Federation,  through  its  constitu 
ent  clubs,  as  well  as  directly,  is  effectively  interested  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  of  especial  interest  and  importance  to  women.  This  work  is 
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handled  by  several  committees,  the  chairmen  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  Federation.  The  chairmen,  in  1927-28,  were: 
Alice  J.  Black,  of  Houlton,  education;  Flora  E.  Weed,  of  Bangor,  fi¬ 
nance;  Dr.  Barbara  Hunt,  of  Bangor,  health;  Margaret  M.  Chase,  of 
Skowhegan,  legislation;  Capitola  S.  Riley,  of  Bridgton,  national  of¬ 
ficial  organ;  Berilla  McKenzie,  of  Rumford,  national  emblem,  Mary 
Hegarty,  of  Augusta,  organization;  Florence  Lamb,  of  Lisbon  Falls, 
personnel  research;  Marion  I.  Downs,  of  Sanford,  Pine  Cone  ,  Carrie 
Miller,  of  Lewiston,  program;  Harriette  G.  Ohler,  of  Portland,  publicity. 

Miss  Penney,  the  Federation’s  first  president,  served  for  three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Flora  E.  Weed,  of  Bangor,  who  was  in 
office  two  years.  During  her  administration,  the  National  Federation 
was  entertained  at  Portland  in  July,  1925,  with  Miss  Penney  as  con¬ 
vention  chairman.  Miss  Weed  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Margaret  Chase, 
of  Skowhegan. 

The  slogan  of  the  National  Federation,  “  Better  Business  Women  for 
a  Better  Business  World,”  has  been  emphasized  in  the  work  of  the 
Maine  State  Federation,  and  in  recent  years  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  need  of  more  education  for  girls  going  into  business,  many  of 
the  local  clubs  having  scholarship  funds  through  which  loans  are  made 
to  deserving  girls. 

In  a  number  of  localities,  individual  clubs  have  been  grouped  together 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  work  and  organization.  Such  gioups 
include  the  following,  the  officers  being  in  each  case  those  of  1927-28: 
Bangor  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Newell,  of  Bangor, 
president;  Mrs.  David  Lloyd-Jones,  of  Bangor,  secretary;  Kennebec 
Union  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs.  Florence  Waugh  Danforth,  of  Skow¬ 
hegan,  president,  Mrs.  Georgia  Chamberlain,  of  Waterville,  secretary , 
South  Kennebec  Union,  Mrs.  Caroline  Donovan,  of  Augusta,  president; 
Mrs.  Bertha  Riley,  of  Winthrop,  secretary;  Lincoln  County  Union,  Mrs. 
Maude  Clark  Gay,  of  Waldoboro,  president,  Mrs.  Grace  Albee,  of  Wis- 
casset,  secretary;  Mt.  Desert  Island  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
Mrs.  Warren  Smallidge,  of  Seal  Harbor,  president,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Grindle, 
of  Bar  Harbor,  secretary;  Onawa  Literary  Union,  Mrs.  Isa  Rackleffe, 
of  Newport,  president,  Mrs.  Nora  Lander,  of  Newport,  secretary;  Ox¬ 
ford  County  Union,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sturtevant,  of  Dixfield,  president,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Small,  of  Dixfield,  secretary. 

Nearly  two  hundred  separate  local  clubs  make  up  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  and  over  seven  thousand  women  thus  come  into  membership.  The 
local  clubs  are  as  follows :  Andover,  Friday  Club ;  Auburn,  Art  Club, 
Art  and  Literature  Club,  Friday  Club;  Augusta,  Current  Events  Club, 
O.  N.  N.  Club,  Study  Club;  Bangor,  Athene  Club,  Woman’s  Club,  Home 
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Culture  Club,  Nineteenth  Centqry  Club,  Norumbega  Club,  Queen  City 
Club,  Schumann  Club;  Bar  Harbor,  Woman’s  Literary  Club,  Woman’s 
Study  Club;  Belfast,  Travelers’  Club;  Biddeford,  Thursday  Club;  Bing¬ 
ham,  Century  Club;  Boothbay  Harbor,  Monday  Club;  Brewer,  M.  P. 
M.  Club;  Bridgton,  Literary  Club;  Bucksport,  October  Club;  Burnham, 
Literary  Club;  Calais,  Shakespeare  Club,  Woman’s  City  Club;  Cam¬ 
den,  Friends  in  Council;  Caratunk,  Woman’s  Club;  Caribou,  Social 
Club,  Woman’s  Literary  Club;  Castine,  Woman’s  Club;  Cherryfield, 
Shakespeare  Club;  Clinton,  Arcana  Club,  Pine  Cone  Club,  Wesleyan 
Literary  Club ;  Corinna,  Literary  Club ;  Cranberry  Isles,  Mothers’  Club ; 
Cumberland  Mills,  Excelsior  Literary  Club;  Danforth,  Woman’s  Club; 
Dexter,  Woman  s  Literary  Club ;  Dixfield,  Mothers  Club,  Advance 
Club;  Dover-Foxcroft,  Athena  Club,  Carpe  Diem  Club,  Cosmopolitan 
Club;  Eastport,  Woman’s  Club;  Ellsworth,  Woman’s  Club;  Fairfield. 
Clionea  Club,  Dial  Club,  Hour  Club,  Kennebecside,  Past  and  Present; 
Farmington,  Monday  Club;  Fort  Fairfield,  Philomathean  Club;  Franklin, 
Woman’s  Club;  Freeport,  Women’s  Club;  Fryeburg,  Woman’s  Literary 
Club;  Gardiner,  Current  Events  Club;  Gorham,  Woman’s  Club;  Guilford, 
Woman’s  Club;  Hallowed,  Current  Events  Club;  Harrison,  Wyonegonic 
Club ;  Hartfand,  Outlook  Club ;  Hiram,  M.  C.  M.  X.  Study  Club ;  Houl- 
ton,  Woman’s  Club,  Ricker  Travel  Club;  Island  Falls,  Katahdin  Club, 
Pine  Needle  Club;  Jonesport,  Literary  Club;  Kennebunk,  Webhannet 
Club;  Kennebunkport,  Olympian  Club;  Kent’s  Hill,  Crystal  Club;  Ke- 
zar  Falls,  Ladies’  Magazine  Reading  Club;  Kingfield,  Kingtown  Club; 
Kittery,  Riverside  Reading  Club;  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  Literary  Un¬ 
ion  of  Androscoggin;  Lewiston,  Mount  David  Shakespeare  Club, 
Wednesday  Morning  Club;  Limerick,  Research  Club;  Lincoln,  Har¬ 
mony  Club ;  Lisbon,  Progressive  Club ;  Lisbon  Falls,  Shakespeare  Club  ; 
Lubec,  Woman’s  Club;  Machias,  Ursula  Penniman  Club;  Madison, 
Sorosis  Club;  Mechanic  Falls,  Study  Club;  Mexico,  Fidelity  Club, 
Mothers  Club,  Mothercraft  Club;  Millbridge,  Woman’s  Current  Events 
Club;  Millinocket,  Child  Study  Club,  Pine  Tree  Literature  Club  -  Milo 
Alpha  Reading  Club,  New  Idea  Club;  Monson,  Woman’s  Club;  Mount 
Desert,  Woman’s  Literature  Club;  New  Castle  and  Damariscotta, 
Woman’s  Club;  New  Gloucester,  Women’s  Club;  Newport,  Woman’s 
Club;  Norndgewock,  Village  Improvement  Society;  North  Anson, 
Woman’s  Club;  Northeast  Harbor,  Woman’s  Literary  Club;  Norway! 
Barton  Reading  Club,  Browning  Reading  Club,  Woman’s  Club,  Nor¬ 
way  Lake  Mothers  Club;  Oakland,  Mothers  Improvement  Club  Tues¬ 
day  Club;  Ogunquit,  Woman’s  Club;  Old  Orchard,  Old  Orchard  Club; 
Old  Town,  Neeburban  Club,  Our  Neighborhood  Club;  Orono,  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club;  Pittsfield,  Tuesday  Club;  Portland,  A.  B.  C.  Klass,  Agassiz 
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Club,  College  Club,  Conklin  Class,  Current  Events  Club,  Excelsior  Lit¬ 
erary  Club,  Faneuil  Club,  Gorham  Dames,  Mentone  Club,  Pollyanna 
Club,  Portland  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Savoir  Faire  Club,  Woman  s 
Literary  Union;  Presque  Isle,  Pierian  Club;  Rockland,  Methebesec 
Club,  Progressive  Literary  Club,  Shakespeare  Society,  Woman  s  Edu¬ 
cational  Club;  Round  Pond,  Fortnightly  Club;  Rumford,  Study  Club, 
Searchlight  Club,  Smith’s  Crossing  Mothers  Club;  Rumford  Center, 
Christian  Valley  Literary  Club;  Saco,  Women’s  Educational  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Union;  Sanford,  Searchlight  Club;  Sangerville,  Woman’s  Club; 
Seal  Harbor,  Woman’s  Literary  Union;  Skowhegan,  Skowhegan  So- 
rosis,  Town  Improvement  Society,  Woman’s  Club;  Solon,  Womans 
Club;  South  Berwick,  Berwick  Woman’s  Club;  South  Brewer,  History 
Club;  South  Freeport,  N.  E.  W.  S.  Club;  South  Lincoln,  Community 
Progress  Club;  South  Paris,  Community  Club,  Seneca  Club,  South 
Portland,  Matrons  Club;  Southwest  Harbor,  Friday  Club;  Springvale, 
Woman’s  Club;  Stockton  Springs,  Current  Events  Club;  Sullivan,  So- 
rosis  Club;  Union,  Woman’s  Community  Club;  Waldoboro,  Woman’s 
Club  ;  Waterville,  Woman’s  Club  ;  Westbrook,  Ammoncongin  Club  ;  Cur¬ 
rent  Events  Club,  Woman’s  Club;  West  Eden,  Community  Welfare 
Club ;  Went  Farmington,  Literary  Club ;  Wilton,  Tyngtown  Club,  Wil- 
tona  Club ;  Winslow,  Ladies’  Society  of  Winslow  for  the  Support  of  the 
Gospel,  Lithgow  Club ;  Winthrop,  Mothers  Club,  Literary  Club,  Thurs¬ 
day  Club ;  Wiscasset,  Woman’s  Club ;  Wytopitlock,  Alpha  Lyra  Club ; 
York,  Woman’s  Club,  Woman’s  League  of  York. 

Three  State-wide  clubs  also  belong  to  the  Federation,  the  Florence 
Waugh  Danforth  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Danforth  herself,  of  Skowhe¬ 
gan,  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Pennell  Read,  of  Skowhegan,  secre¬ 
tary;  the  Maine  Writers’  Research  Club,  Louise  H.  Coburn,  of  Skow¬ 
hegan,  president,  and  Faith  Jayne  Hinckley,  of  Hinckley,  secretary; 
and  the  Maine  State  Nurses  Association,  Rachel  A.  Metcalfe,  of  Lew¬ 
iston,  president,  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Anderson,  of  Bangor,  secretary. 

Two  Massachusetts  clubs  likewise  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation, 
the  Daughters  of  Maine,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Knight,  of  Arlington 
Heights,  president,  and  Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Burns,  of  Everett,  secretary, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Maine  Daughters,  Mrs.  Hiram  Dexter,  of  Brook¬ 
line,  president,  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Ring,  of  Watertown,  secretary. 

The  Independent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith  is  a  non-secret  fraternal  or¬ 
ganization  of  world-wide  activity.  It  was  founded  in  New  York  City 
in  1843,  and  has  lodges  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  constitution,  it  “has  taken  upon  itself  the  mission  of  uniting 
Israelites  in  the  work  of  promoting  their  highest  interests  and  those  of 
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humanity;  of  developing  and  elevating  the  mental  and  moral  character 
of  the  people  of  our  faith ;  of  inculcating  the  purest  principles  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  honor  and  patriotism;  of  supporting  science  and  art;  alleviating 
the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  visiting  and  attending  the  sick;  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  victims  of  persecution ;  providing  for,  protecting  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  widow  and  orphan  on  the  broadest  principles  of  humanity/' 
There  are  about  600  lodges  throughout  the  world,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  about  80,000.  More  than  400  lodges,  with  more  than 
56,000  members,  are  in  the  United  States. 

In  1928,  there  were  in  Maine  four  lodges:  Israel  Lodge,  No.  796, 
Portland;  Pine  Tree  Lodge,  No.  817,  Bangor;  Kennebec  Lodge,  No. 
1013,  Waterville ;  Gardiner  Lodge,  No.  1029,  Gardiner.  The  total  Maine 
membership  was  approximately  500. 

The  oldest  Maine  lodge  is  Israel,  at  Portland.  It  was  instituted  July 
20,  1916,  by  sixteen  men,  who  became  charter  members.  Among  them 
were:  Judge  Max  L.  Pinansky,  David  Shwartz,  Dr.  Elias  Caplan, 
Henry  M.  Taylor,  Dr.  George  Goldberg,  D.  Beckelman,  S.  Rosenberg, 
J.  Rosenberg,  Samuel  Bramson,  L.  S.  Silverman,  Mark  Levine,  and 
Maurice  Markson.  Prior  to  this  there  had  existed  a  Portland  Lodge, 
which  eventually  became  inactive.  There  was  also  a  lodge  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  known  as  Twin  City  Lodge,  No.  890,  the  third  lodge  to  be  formed 
in  Maine,  and  which  is  no  longer  active.  Dr.  Caplan  was  the  first 
president  of  Israel  Lodge  of  Portland,  and  was  also  the  first  State 
Deputy.  The  officers  of  Israel  Lodge,  in  1928,  were:  Dr.  George  Gold¬ 
berg,  president;  Abraham  Breitbard,  vice-president;  Samuel  Bramson, 
treasurer,  Maurice  Rudman,  recording  secretary.  The  finance  commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  W.  Edelstone,  chairman,  and  H.  Silverman  and  D.  Beckle- 
man.  There  is  an  executive  board  of  sixteen  members,  consisting  of 
the  four  officers,  the  three  members  of  the  finance  committee,  and  Judge 
Max  L.  Pinansky,  Dr.  J.  L.  Davis,  J.  Sapiro,  R.  Goldstein,  S.  Mitnick, 
J.  Wigon,  L.  Bernstein,  J.  Brenner  and  H.  Judelshon. 

The  Maine  lodges  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  District  No.  1,  com¬ 
prising  New  York,  the  New  England  States  and  Canada,  and  having 
a  membership  of  about  8,000.  There  are  three  District  deputies  in 
Maine:  Jacob  Sapiro,  of  Portland,  for  Portland  and  Lewiston;  Maurice 
Rosen,  of  Bangor,  for  Bangor,  Waterville  and  Gardiner;  and  William 
H.  Slosberg,  of  Gardiner,  for  the  four  Women’s  auxiliaries.  Judge  Max 
L.  Pinansky,  Municipal  Court  Judge  of  Portland,  is  Chief  Justice  of 
the  District  Court  and  a  member  of  the  General  Committee,  and  other 

Maine  members  are  members  of  different  standing  committees  of  Grand 
Lodge,  No.  1. 

Since  1909  there  have  come  into  existence  a  number  of  Women’s  aux- 
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iliaries,  of  which  there  are  four  in  Maine;  Pine  Tree,  No.  44;  Israel, 
No.  58;  Kennebec,  No.  66;  Gardiner,  No.  68. 

Lions  Clubs — Maine  has  seven  Lions  clubs :  one  each  at  Auburn, 
Bangor-Brewer,  Bridgton,  Freeport,  Portland,  South  Portland  and 
Waterville.  The  total  membership  is  in  excess  of  three  hundred.  The 
oldest  club  is  that  at  Portland,  and  the  most  recently  formed  clubs 
those  at  Freeport  and  South  Portland.  The  Maine  Lions  clubs,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Lions  clubs  throughout  the  country,  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  philanthropy.  Thus  the  Portland  Club  contributed  as  one  of 
its  early  activities  two  radio  sets  for  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Each  year  the  club  provides  a  summer  outing  and  a  Christmas  tree  for 
100  underprivileged  boys,  and  several  years  ago  it  undertook  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  care  of  several  children  at  Opportunity  Farm.  During 
1928  it  provided  for  the  treatment  of  five  convalescent  children  from  the 
Children’s  Hospital. 

The  Portland  Club  was  organized  May  15,  1923.  It  was  the  first 
Lions  Club  in  the  country  to  broadcast  its  weekly  luncheon  programs. 
Its  first  president  was  Freeman  M.  Grant,  the  other  presidents  having 
been  Philip  Q.  Loring,  Lindsey  B.  Griffin,  William  M.  Ingraham,  and 
Walter  W.  Morse.  The  first  secretary  was  Frank  W.  Wardwell.  In 
1928  its  officers  were:  Walter  W.  Morse,  president;  Paul  M.  Gibson, 
Herman  B.  Libby  and  Harold  R.  Cummings,  vice-presidents;  Glen  W. 
Starkey,  treasurer;  Leo  G.  Shesong,  secretary;  Kendrick  Burns,  Lion 
Tamer;  Dr.  Everett  Norris,  Tail  Twister. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America — Scouting  in  the  United  States  dates  back 
to  February  8,  1910,  when  the  organization  sponsoring  the  Scout  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  was  originally  incorporated.  In  its  present  form 
and  under  its  present  name,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  organization 
has  functioned  since  June  15,  1916,  when  Congress  granted  it  a  Fed¬ 
eral  charter.  In  Maine,  the  Boy  Scout  movement  dates  back  to  1910, 
and  Scout  troops  have  been  in  existence  here  ever  since.  Only  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  concerted  efforts  for  effective  organization  been  made. 
The  fact  that  this  was  not  done  earlier  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Boy  Scouts  in  Maine,  a  number  so  small  that  Maine 
today  still  is  next  to  the  lowest  of  the  six  New  England  States  in  the 
number  of  Scouts  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  in  the  area  of 
territory  under  council  organization.  There  are  about  50,000  boys  of 
Scout  age  in  Maine  and  each  year  about  7,500  boys  reach  the  age  of 
twelve,  at  which  age  they  become  eligible  for  membership.  At  the  end 
of  1927,  there  were  only  about  3,000  Scouts  in  all  Maine.  At  that  time 
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there  were  only  four  councils,  covering  six  of  the  sixteen  counties  of 
the  State. 

Since  October,  1927,  a  well-organized  movement  has  been  under 
way  to  bring  all  of  the  Maine  communities  under  council  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  movement  has  been  sponsored  and  directed  by  national  head¬ 
quarters  through  its  field  department  for  Region  One,  covering  the  New 
England  States  and  maintaining  headquarters  at  Boston.  Under  the 
guidance  of  W.  E.  Severance,  acting  regional  executive  for  New  Eng¬ 
land,  there  was  formed  the  State  of  Maine  Committee,  which  has  been 
most  successfully  active.  Its  officers  are:  Hon.  John  Wilson,  mayor 
of  Bangor,  general  chairman;  W.  Scott  Libbey  of  Lewiston,  vice-chair¬ 
man  ;  Clarence  C.  Stetson,  of  Bangor,  publicity  chairman ;  Hon. 
Herbert  C.  Libby,  of  Colby  College,  Waterville,  treasurer;  William 
E.  Severance,  of  Boston,  secretary.  The  general  membership  of 
the  committee  is  made  up  of  prominent  Maine  men  and  includes,  be¬ 
sides  the  officers,  the  following:  John  E.  Abbott,  of  North  Berwick; 

S.  L.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  of  Lewiston,  Bernard  Archibald,  of  Houlton; 
Scott  G.  Bailey,  of  Portland;  Andrew  J.  Beck,  of  Washburn;  W.  L. 
Blake,  of  Portland;  Thomas  S.  Brady,  of  Augusta;  Harry  S.  Coke,  of 
Rumford;  Hiram  S.  Cole,  of  South  Portland;  Ernest  E.  Decker,  of 
Portland;  Charles  W.  Diggery,  of  Sanford;  J.  Edward  Drake,  of  Bath; 
Henry  E.  Dunnack,  of  Augusta;  Edwin  M.  Foster,  of  Waterville;  Guy 
P.  Gannett,  of  Portland;  Fred  A.  Gilbert,  of  Bangor;  Edwin  M.  Hamlin, 
of  Milo,  Charles  B.  Hinds,  of  Portland;  W^eston  M.  Hilton,  of  Damaris- 
cotta;  Daniel  W.  Hoegg,  of  Portland;  Ralph  R.  Littlefield,  of  Gardiner; 
W".  N.  Miner,  M.  D.,  of  Calais;  Lloyd  B.  Morton,  of  Farmington;  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Gregory  Murray,  of  Portland;  R.  J.  Peacock,  of  Lubec ; 
Leonard  A.  Pierce,  of  Portland;  Max  L.  Pinansky,  of  Portland;  Eugene 

T.  Savage,  of  Bangor;  J.  W.  Simpson,  of  York  Harbor;  Donald  M. 
Small,  D.  M.  D.,  of  Kennebunk ;  Albert  J.  Stearns,  of  Norway;  Lynwood 
B.  Thompson,  of  Belfast;  Stephen  E.  Vosburgh,  M.  D.,  of  West  Pownal  ; 
Ralph  W  .  Wakefield,  M.  D.,  of  Bar  Harbor;  WTlliam  Penn  W^hitehouse, 
2d,  of  Portland;  Harris  S.  Woodman,  of  Winthrop;  Walter  S.  Wyman, 
of  Augusta. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  boys  of  Maine  of  Scout  age 
live  in  rural  territory,  the  State  of  Maine  Committee  is  particularly 
interested  in  bringing  Scouting  to  the  boys  in  the  small  villages,  on  the 
farms,  and  in  the  open  country.  Its  plans  call  for  the  organization  of 
the  still  unorganized  part  of  Maine,  and,  in  1928,  there  were  in  the 
process  of  organization  two  councils,  one  covering  Aroostook  County 
and  the  other  Kennebec  and  Somerset  counties.  Still  another  project 
to  be  organized  is  that  of  Androscoggin,  Oxford  and  Franklin  counties. 
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Eventually  Sagadahoc  County  will  be  tied  up  with  the  Cumberland 
County  Council  and  Washington  County  with  the  Katahdin  Council. 
When  this  will  have  been  accomplished,  the  entire  State  will  be  under 
first-class  council  organization,  so  that,  no  matter  where  a  boy  may  be 
living,  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  become  a  Boy  Scout  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.  These  plans  involve  organization  work  in  243 
towns  and  cities  large  enough  to  organize  Community  committees  and 
Boy  Scout  Troops.  The  councils  thus  organized  will  be  permanent, 
self-supporting  bodies  to  carry  on  year  after  year  the  promotion  and 
direction  of  the  Boy  Scout  work.  They  will  be  chartered  annually  by 
the  National  Council  and  will  come  under  the  supervision  of  its  field 
department.  To  accomplish  all  this,  the  State  Committee  is  raising  a 
State  Fund  of  $15,000,  which  is  an  initial  fund  for  organization  to  place 
field  organizers,  trained  Maine  men,  in  the  field  to  help  communities  to 
build  permanent  councils. 

In  1928  there  were  in  active  operation  four  councils.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  Cumberland  County  Council,  organized  in  June,  1919,  and  which 
was  first  known  as  the  Portland  Council.  Whitman  E.  Smith  was  the 
first  Scout  Executive  and  was  succeeded,  January  1,  1927,  by  the  present 
executive,  Herbert  L.  Patrick.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  its  enrol¬ 
ment  was  eleven  troops  with  212  Scouts,  which  had  grown  by  December 
31,  1927,  to  twenty-seven  troops  with  637  Scouts.  Its  headquarters  are 
No.  22  Monument  Square,  Portland.  In  1928  its  officers  were:  Gilbert 
Oakley,  president;  William  P.  Whitehouse,  2d,  Charles  B.  Hinds,  Arthur 
F.  Brown,  and  William  D.  Ireland,  vice-presidents;  Harry  W.  Lothrop, 
treasurer;  Karl  V.  Palmer,  Scout  Commissioner.  All  are  of  Portland, 
except  Mr.  Brown,  who  represents  Brunswick.  The  board  of  directors 
consists  of  Louis  E.  White,  John  Howard  Stevens,  William  H.  Dow, 
James  C.  Hamlen,  Jr.,  Thomas  Estabrook,  John  W.  Gault,  Carroll  B. 
Skillin,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Gregory  Murray,  Israel  Bernstein,  Robinson 
Verrill,  Thomas  J.  Kennon,  Dr.  Lester  L.  Powell,  William  B.  Jack,  and 
Neil  R.  Taylor,  all  of  Portland;  Professor  Orren  C.  Hormell,  of  Bruns¬ 
wick;  and  George  H.  Minott,  of  South  Portland. 

The  next  council  to  be  organized  was  Katahdin  Council.  Organized 
in  1920,  it  was  first  known  as  the  Bangor  and  Brewer  Council,  later 
known' as  the  Penobscot  Council,  with  jurisdiction  over  Penobscot 
County,  and  since  1927  it  has  been  known  under  its  present  name  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  Penobscot,  Piscataquis  and  Hancock  counties. 
Its  first  Scout  executive  was  Arthur  D.  Marston,  who  was  succeeded 
early  in  1926  by  Clarence  F.  Roundy,  the  present  incumbent.  The 
work  of  this  council  has  met  with  so  much  success  that  an  assistant 
Scout  executive  has  recently  been  added,  Philip  S.  Ordway,  of  Bangor, 
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filling:  this  position.  George  C.  Crafts,  of  Bangor,  has  been  president 
of  this  council  since  its  early  days  and  still  holds  this  office.  The  other 
officers  in  1928  were:  Captain  William  R.  Ballou,  of  Bangor,  Nathan 
C.  Buckman,  of  Dexter,  Horace  A.  Hilton,  of  Bangor,  G.  B.  Moran,  of 
Millinocket,  William  P.  Nealley,  of  Bangor,  and  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Wakefield,  of  Bar  Harbor,  vice-presidents ;  Richard  H.  Palmer  of  Ban- 
gor,  secretary ;  Horace  S.  Stewart,  of  Bangor,  treasurer;  Ralph  B. 
Fanar,  of  Bangor,  Scout  Commissioner.  The  Executive  Committee 
members,  each  serving  also  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  eight  standing 
committees,  were:  Clarence  C.  Stetson,  of  Bangor;  Loren  H. 
Thompson,  of  Brewer;  Philip  S.  Ordway,  of  Bangor;  Col.  H.  L.  Bowen, 
of  Bangor;  Hon.  Edward  I.  Gleszer,  of  Bangor;  John  A.  Peterson,  of 
Bangor;  George  T.  Carlisle,  of  Bangor;  Elmar  T.  Boyd,  of  Bangor. 
Headquarters  are  maintained  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Bangor.  The  original  enrolment  of  only  four  troops  with  144  Scouts’ 
has  grown  until,  at  the  end  of  1927,  there  were  fifty-four  troops  with 
1,040  Scouts. 


The  third  Maine  council  to  be  organized  was  Pine  Tree  Council 
which  was  formed  during  September,  1925.  John  W.  Thompson  has 
been  its  Scout  executive  since  the  beginning.  At  first  it  covered  only 
the  city  of  Rockland,  and  its  first  officers  were  all  Rockland  men- 

wTeu‘  r,°d’  Pr6sident;  W-  °*  Fuller>  fi^t  vice-president;  Colonel 
Walter  H  Butler,  second  vice-president;  Joshua  N.  Southard,  treasurer; 

Adelbert  L.  Miles,  Scout  Commissioner.  In  December,  1927,  Camden, 
Rockport  and  Thomaston  associated  with  Rockland  in  Pine  Tree  Coun- 
ci  ,  which  eventually  will  have  jurisdiction  over  Knox,  Lincoln  and 
Waldo  counties.  The  following  have  served  as  officers :  Colonel  Walter 
H.  Butler,  of  Rockland,  president;  John  Bird,  of  Camden,  first  vice- 
president;  Captain  John  Brown,  of  Thomaston,  second  vice-president; 

f  p*  ,  Mcf lary’  of  Rockland>  third  vice-president ;  Joshua  N.  Southard, 
of  Rockland,  treasurer;  Adelbert  L.  Miles,  of  Rockland,  Scout  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Jo  n  Brubaker  and  A.  L.  Whittemore,  of  Rockland,  Deputy 
Scout  Commissioners.  Colonel  Butler  serves  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Comt  of  Honor  and  Mr.  Southard  as  chairman  of  the  Seascouting  Com¬ 
mittee,  while  the  following,  all  of  Rockland,  are  chairmen  of  other  com- 
mi  tees  H  P.  Blodgett,  Charles  G.  Hewett,  W.  O.  Fuller  and  E  L 
Toner.  Headquarters  are  at  Rockland.  The  enrolment  at  the  end  of 
192/  was  seven  troops  with  156  Scouts. 

The  most  recently  organized  council  is  York  County  Council,  with 
headquarters  m  the  Paquin  Building,  Biddeford,  and  an  office  in  the 
Masonic  Building  at  Sanford.  Organized  December  1,  1927,  its  enrol¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  that  year  was  twenty  troops  with  358  Scouts. 
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Theodore  S.  Cooley  is  the  Scout  executive.  Its  territory  is  divided  into 
three  districts  and  its  officers  in  1928  were:  Thomas  B.  Walker,  of  Bidde- 
ford,  president;  Clarence  Thyng,  of  Sanford,  C.  M.  Cheney,  of  Biddeford, 
and  Rev.  J.  Griffiths,  of  York  Village,  district  vice-presidents ;  Louis  A. 
Daignault,  of  Biddeford,  secretary  for  District  2;  Farrell  Ingalls,  of  Lit¬ 
tery,  secretary  for  District  3;  Thomas  W.  Wallace,  of  Sanford,  treasurer, 
Rev.  J.  Griffiths,  of  York  Village,  Scout  Commissioner;  and  Charles 
Authier,  of  Sanford,  Henry  W.  Owen,  of  Saco,  and  Joseph  Small,  of 
York  Village,  District  Deputy  Scout  Commissioners.  Thomas  W. 
Wallace,  of  Sanford,  J.  S.  Guerin,  of  Biddeford,  and  Earl  Baker,  of  York 
Village,  are  district  treasurers.  There  are  a  Court  of  Honoi  and  four 
standing  committees  for  each  district,  the  following  serving  as  chairmen : 
George  Purington,  Harry  Stott,  and  George  Field,  Jr.,  of  Sanfoid,  Leon 
W.  Pratt,  Joseph  Paquin,  Felix  T.  Sheltra,  Walter  Clark,  and  T.  R. 
Wilcox,  of  Biddeford;  Dr.  George  Freeman,  of  Littery;  Thomas 
Thumith,  Elmer  O.  Small,  and  Roy  Fowler,  of  York  Village;  and  Frank 
Ellis,  of  York. 

Each  council  has  an  excellent  summer  camp,  and  owns  its  buildings 
and  equipment,  with  the  exception  of  the  York  County  Council,  which 
has  been  organized  so  recently  that  the  ownership  of  a  summer  camp 
is  still  a  matter  for  future  development.  The  camp  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Council  is  known  as  Camp  William  Hinds,  having  been  named 
in  memory  of  a  son  of  Charles  B.  Hinds,  of  Portland.  Its  existence  is 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Hinds’  generosity,  his  initial  gift  of  $5,000  making  it 
possible  to  acquire  the  camp,  and  resulting  also  in  generous  suppoit  of 
the  undertaking  on  the  part  of  other  prominent  Cumberland  County 
citizens.  Consisting  of  some  125  acres,  it  is  located  at  the  northern 
end  of  Panther  Pond  within  the  town  of  Raymond,  in  close  proximity 
to  Sebago  Lake  and  only  twenty-six  miles  from  Portland.  In  every 
respect  it  is  an  ideal  property  for  the  purpose  and,  though  opened  only 
in  1927,  it  has  already  proved  itself  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  Scout 
movement  in  Cumberland  County. 

Mr.  Hinds,  together  with  Horace  S.  Stewart,  of  Bangor,  and  George 
B.  Wood,  of  Rockland,  represents  Maine  on  the  New  England  Regional 
Executive  Committee,  which  includes  representatives  from  all  the  New 
England  States. 

With  all  these  developments  going  on,  with  new  troops  being  con¬ 
tinuously  formed,  and  with  the  existing  organizations  becoming  daily 
more  effective,  the  Scout  movement  in  Maine,  in  1928,  was  more  active, 
further  advanced  and  more  effective  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
Its  steady  growth  is  now  assured,  and  the  men  who  have  supported  it 
and  are  still  supporting  it  so  unselfishly  and  generously  have  the  satis- 
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faction  of  knowing  that  this  work  is  a  powerful  and  ever-increasing 
influence  for  good  in  behalf  of  the  growing  manhood  of  the  State. 


Girl  Scouts— Though  the  natural  setting  and  resources  of  Maine  make 
this  State  an  ideal  country  in  which  to  carry  on  the  romance  and  adven¬ 
ture  embodied  in  the  Girl  Scout  program,  Maine  has  been  one  of  the 
States  where  Girl  Scouting  has  developed  slowly.  There  have,  however, 
een  lone  Girl  Scout  troops  in  Maine  for  a  number  of  years.  Recently 
marked  efforts  for  more  effective  organization  have  been  made,  largely 
on  the  initiative  of  national  headquarters  in  New  York  and  with  the 
active  help  of  the  national  director  of  New  England,  Miss  Ruth  Hedlund. 

m  eioof  T  SC°Ut  COUncil  in  Maine  was  organized  at  Rockland,  in 
lay,  1926.  Its  original  officers  were:  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellingwood  Com¬ 
missioner;  Mrs.  Edith  Pitcher,  Deputy  Commissioner;  Mrs.  Maude 
Blodgett,  secretary;  Herman  Hart,  treasurer.  They  were  all  in  office 
in  1928,  with  the  exception  that  Miss  Lucy  Rhodes  succeeded  Mrs 
Pitcher  as  Deputy  Commissioner.  They  were  assisted  by  a  council  of 
eigiteen  representative  Rockland  men  and  women.  Though  no  per¬ 
manent  Scout  executive  was  employed,  it  was  hoped  that  such  a  leader 
soon  would  be  installed,  and  during  the  council’s  first  summer  the 
services  o  aptain  Grandison,  of  Boston,  were  secured  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Rockland  Community  Chest  Association,  and  under 
is  able  leadership  the  work  was  given  great  impetus.  There  are  four 
troops  with  about  seventy-five  Scouts  and  four  leaders,  the  latter  being 

Thelma^St  atSS  R°S6  AdamS’  Miss  Gwendolyn  Condon  and  Mrs. 

helm  a  Stanley.  Not  only  have  the  Rockland  Scouts  been  active  in 

owing  e  regular  Girl  Scout  program,  but  they  have  also  been 
effective  along  community  service  lines. 

Ah°“gh  ®rI  Sco“‘ing  «  Portland  dates  back  as  far  as  the  movement 
do  s  anywhere  m  Marne,  and  while  that  city  has  the  largest  number 

1928°thaStar  d  te  eeSJ  registration  in  the  State,  it  was  as  late  as  early 
928  hat  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  organize  a  local  conned 

Mrs  'Arthur  H  Am  F"  *  ‘emp°rar-v  organization  was  formed  with 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Andrews  as  temporary  chairman.  There  is  also  an 

achve  Leaders  Associate,  composed  of  the  captains  of  the  different 

troops  m  and  near  Portland.  In  1928  there  were  eight  troops  that  had 

been  registered,  while  six  others  were  in  active  operation  and 

Scout?  in  an  Ptr°CeSS  being  reSistered-  The  total  enrolment  of  Girt 
Scouts  m  all  troops  was  in  excess  of  300,  and,  with  the  fresh  impetus 

whtch  was  sure  to  result  from  the  new  local  council,  that  number 
expected  to  be  greatly  increased  in  1928 

In  Biddeford  the  Community  Committee  has  been  sponsoring  the  Girl 
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Scout  movement,  which  found  its  inception  with  the  chartering  of  a 
troop,  June  3,  1927.  In  1928  there  were  over  thirty  scouts.  The  original 
members  of  the  committee,  all  of  whom  are  still  in  office,  were.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Dolloff,  Mrs.  Thomas  Walker,  Miss  Anna  Daigle,  Miss  Betty  Dean 
and  Miss  Viola  Campbell.  In  1928,  Mrs.  Walker  was  chairman,  and  in 
that  year  four  new  members  were  added:  Miss  Carrie  Brown,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Lessier,  Mrs.  Joan  Cosgrove  and  Mrs.  Leon  Grubauch.  In 
that  year  the  movement  also  received  fresh  impetus  through  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  which  began 
the  formation  of  new  troops. 

In  1928  Maine  had  sixty  troops,  with  758  registered  Girl  Scouts  and 
about  200  Tenderfoot  candidates.  The  oldest  existing  troops  are  in 
Bangor  and  Portland.  Other  towns  in  Maine  sponsoring  Girl  Scouting 
are:  Alfred,  Auburn,  Belfast,  Brewer,  Brunswick,  Canton,  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Castine,  Cedar  Grove,  Eliot,  Ellsworth,  Franklin,  Greenville, 
Greenville  Junction,  Howland,  Kennebunkport,  Kittery  Point,  Lewiston, 
Livermore  Falls,  Mars  Hill,  Newcastle,  Northeast  Harbor,  Old  Orchard, 
Old  Town,  Orono,  Richmond,  Rockport,  Rumford,  Saco,  Sanford, 
Sangerville,  Skowhegan,  Springvale,  Thomaston,  Waterville,  Westbrook, 
West  Pembroke,  WTton,  Woodfords,  Woodland  and  \ork. 

International  Order  of  Good  Templars— The  International  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  founded  in  this  country  in  1851,  has  always  devoted 
itself  to  the  support  and  development  of  total  abstinence.  It  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  prohibition  movement  and  in  all  forms  of  prohibition 
legislation. 

In  Maine  the  order  dates  back  to  about  1855.  By  1860  there  were 
eleven  lodges  in  the  State,  located  at  Bangor,  Brunswick,  Camden, 
Orono,  Plymouth,  Portland  and  Waterville.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maine  was  instituted,  August  23,  1860,  with  J.  H.  Orne  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  presiding.  The  first  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were:  Nicholas 
Berry,  of  Camden,  Grand  Chief  Templar;  Joshua  Davis,  of  Portland, 
Grand  Counselor;  Sarah  C.  Veazie,  of  Bangor,  Grand  Vice-Templar, 
E.  C.  Lome,  of  Waterville,  Grand  Secretary;  John  Furbish,  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Grand  Treasurer. 

During  the  ensuing  fifteen  years  the  order  grew  rapidly  in  Maine, 
and  by  1875  there  were  321  lodges  with  a  total  membership  of  19,803. 
At  that  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards  the  order  maintained  its 
growth  and  exerted  great  influence.  District  lodges  were  maintained 
in  each  county.  During  its  long  existence  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  have  been  initiated,  and  many  prominent  sons  and  daughters  of 
Maine  have  belonged  to  it  at  various  times. 
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In  more  recent  years  the  number  of  lodges  and  members  in  Maine 
has  been  much  smaller,  and  the  order’s  activities  have  been  much  more 
restricted.  In  1928  there  were  in  active  operation  two  district  lodges 
Androscoggin  and  York,  and  sixteen  local  lodges,  the  latter  located  in 
Portland  (2),  Brewer,  Lewiston,  Ivennebunk  (2),  Waterville,  Bangor 
West  Kennebunk,  Kittery,  Biddeford  Pool,  Old  Orchard,  South  Bidde- 
ford,  Lisbon  Lalls,  Mattawamkeag,  and  Peaks  Island.  The  oldest  of 
these  and  the  oldest  in  the  State  is  Arcana,  No.  1,  of  Portland. 

In  1927-28  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were :  Charles  A.  Maxwell, 
of  South  Portland,  Grand  Chief  Templar;  C.  Clifton  Lufkin,  of  Rock¬ 
land,  Grand  Counselor;  Sadie  Dunphe,  of  Portland,  Grand  Vice-Templar; 
VeHie  B.  Messer,  of  Brewer,  Grand  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Work; 
George  E.  Liles,  of  Waterville,  Grand  Secretary;  Prank  E.  Donnell  of 
Kittery,  Grand  Treasurer;  Edward  H.  Emery,  of  Sanford,  Grand 
Electoral  Superintendent;  Lela  M.  Hoar,  of  Peaks  Island,  Grand  Chap¬ 
lain;  Theodore  R.  Fitch,  of  Peaks  Island,  Grand  Marshal;  Marion 
terling  of  Peaks  Island,  Grand  Deputy  Marshal;  Leora  Cleaves,  of 
Peaks  Island,  Grand  Messenger;  Elizabeth  A.  Morton,  of  Rockland, 
Grand  Guard;  B.  F.  Jameson,  of  Brewer,  Grand  Sentinel;  James  h’ 
Hamilton,  of  Mattawamkeag,  International  Deputy. 


League  of  Women  Voters-At  Augusta,  November  12,  1920,  was  held 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  League  of  Women  Voters  The 
meeting  ratified  the  action  of  the  board,  whereby  the  Maine  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  became  the  Maine  League  of  Women  Voters  The 
first  officers  of  the  organization  were :  State  chairman,  Miss  Mabel 
Connoi,  of  Augusta;  first  vice-chairman,  Miss  Helen  N.  Bates,  of  Port¬ 
land  ;  second  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Greenwood,  of  Farmington  - 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  George  M.  Chase,  of  Lewiston ;  corresponding 
secre  ary  >  rs.  W.  R.  Pattangall,  of  Augusta;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fred  I 
Luce,  ot  Old  Orchard;  auditor,  Mrs.  Alton  C.  Wheeler,  of  South  Paris 
le  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a  national  organization  composed 
ranches  in  forty-three  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii 
and  organized  groups  in  two  more  States.  The  league  is  non-partisan 
m  policy  and  multi-partisan  in  membership.  It  is  not  a  woman’s  party  • 
H  is  a  civic  organization  whose  work  is  supplementary  to  the  parties’ 
and  it  urges  every  woman  to  enroll  in  the  party  of  her  choice.  Its  aim 
to  provide  opportunities  for  women  to  acquire  non-partisan  informa 

t  e  e^cto1:  "  qUeStl°nS’  **  ^  b6C°me  -embers  of 


The  Maine  League  of  Women  V 
the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of 


oters  successfully  worked  to  secure 
the  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act;  it 
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took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  retention  of  the  Direct 
Primary  Law ;  it  also  worked  for  the  ratification  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Amendment,  thus  far  fruitlessly.  Before  eveiy  election  the 
league  makes  an  effort  to  get  out  the  vote,  through  the  newspapers  and, 
latterly,  by  means  of  the  radio  as  well.  The  league  encourages  women 
to  serve  on  juries. 

During  the  winter  of  1926  and  1927  the  publicity  chairman  aiianged 
a  weekly  broadcast  of  a  course  on  citizenship.  This  was  discontinued 
in  1928  to  make  way  for  the  “Voter’s  Service,”  broadcast  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  The  publicity  chairman  also  inaugurated  a  ^series  of 
political  A.  B.  C.’s,  that  appear  every  night  in  the  Portland  “Evening 
News.”  In  1924,  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  at  that  time  president  of  the 
State  League,  began  the  publication  of  the  Maine  Bulletin,  which  still 
continues  under  her  editorship. 

The  officers  in  1927-28  were:  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Rollins,  Portland, 
president;  Miss  Mabel  Connor,  of  Augusta,  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Grace  L.  Turner,  of  Augusta,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hayden, 
of  Augusta,  recording  secretary ;  Mrs.  Katharine  C.  Pierce,  of  Portland, 
corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Rosamond  Connor,  of  Augusta,  tieasuier , 
Mrs.  Frank  N.  Whittier,  of  Brunswick,  auditor;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cheesman, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  regional  director;  Mrs.  Mary  Perry  Rich, 
Mrs.  Maude  West  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Pattangall,  directors-at-large. 
There  are  also  eight  standing  committees,  with  the  following  chairmen : 
Miss  Mabel  Connor,  of  Augusta,  legislation;  Mrs.  O.  B.  Frost,  of 
Augusta,  efficiency  in  government;  Mrs.  Grace  H.  Thompson,  of  Bangor, 
international  cooperation;  Mrs.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  of  Augusta, 
education;  Mrs.  John  F.  Turner,  of  Augusta,  living  costs;  Mrs.  Israel 
Bernstein,  of  Portland,  legal  status  of  women;  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Pierce,  of 
Portland,  publicity;  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  of  Brunswick,  new  voters. 

Maine  Association  of  Engineers — The  Maine  Association  of  Engineeis 
was  organized  at  Augusta,  January  17,  1911.  Its  first  officers  were: 
Cyrus  C.  Babb,  of  Augusta,  president;  Walter  H.  Sawyer,  of  Lewiston, 
vice-president;  Frank  E.  Pressey,  of  Bangor,  secretary;  H.  S.  Boardman, 
of  Orono,  treasurer.  The  following  have  also  served  as  presidents . 
Lucius  D.  Barrows,  of  Augusta;  Paul  L.  Bean,  of  Lewiston;  Harold  S. 
Boardman,  of  Orono;  Henry  W.  Foster,  of  Cumberland  Mills;  Harry  E. 
Green,  of  Waterville;  E.  E.  Greenwood,  of  Skowhegan;  Frank  H.  Mason, 
of  Waterville;  Charles  A.  Mixer,  of  Rumford ;  Paul  D.  Sargent,  of 
Augusta;  Embert  H.  Sprague,  of  Orono;  Harry  U.  Fuller,  of  Portland; 
Horace  J.  Cook,  of  Auburn;  John  Howard  Stevens,  of  Portland;  William 
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B.  Getchell,  of  Augusta.  The  last  four  were  members  of  the  executive 
committee  for  1928. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  the  professional  improvement  of 
its  members,  the  encouragement  of  social  intercourse  among  engineers 
and  men  of  practical  science,  and  the  advancement  of  engineering.  In 
furtherance  of  these  purposes  several  standing  committees  are  main¬ 
tained,  including  committees  on  civic  relations,  manufactures,  trans¬ 
portation  and  water  resources.  The  association  has  two  local  commit¬ 
tees  or  branches,  one  at  Portland  and  the  other  at  Augusta.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  a  Journal,”  of  which  the  1928  edition  was  the  tenth  issue  and  in 
which  reports  of  the  association’s  meetings,  as  well  as  papers  read  at 
these  meetings,  were  printed.  The  membership  in  1928  was  in  excess 
of  one  hundred.  The  officers  in  1928  were :  William  O.  Thompson,  of 
Portland,  president;  Henry  Nelson,  of  Rumford,  vice-president;  Bryant 
L.  Hopkins,  of  Waterville,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  in  1928,  consisted  of  the  four  past  presidents  and  Clifton  S. 
Humphreys,  of  Madison,  Thomas  W.  Clark,  of  Old  Town,  Joseph  A. 
Warren,  of  Cumberland  Mills,  Norman  W.  Thurston,  of  Portland,  and 
William  N.  Todd,  of  Pbrtland. 

Veritans  Clubs— The  first  Veritans  Club  to  be  founded  in  Maine  was 
that  of  Portland.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Jewish 
service  club  to  be  organized  in  New  England,  and  probably  the  first  to 
be  organized  in  the  country.  From  the  beginning  it  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  service  and  welfare  work,  and  has  become  a  recognized  force  in 
the  community,  frequently  acting  in  close  affiliation  with  other  service 
clubs.  Though  its  membership  consists  entirely  of  men  of  the  Hebrew 
faith,  its  aims  and  work  know  no  religious  or  other  limitations,  and  its 
members  devote  themselves  wffiole-heartedly  to  the  development  and 
support  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community-at-large. 

The  Portland  Veritans  Club  was  organized,  March  8,  1926,  by  Dr. 
Elias  Caplan,  Dr.  Cyrus  K.  Briggs,  Harry  Myers,  Henry  N.  Taylor  and 
Maurice  Rudman.  Dr.  Caplan  was  its  first  president  and  again  served  in 
that  office  in  1928,  his  fellow-officers  in  that  year  being:  Dr.  Geor°-e 

Goldberg,  vice-president;  Henry  M.  Taylor,  secretary;  Harrv  Turet’s, 
treasurer. 

The  Veritans’  principles,  fundamentally  those  of  community  service 
are  rapidly  spreading  to  groups  of  Jewish  leaders  in  other  communities,’ 
not  only  in  Maine,  but  also  in  other  States.  Several  of  the  founders  of 
the  Portland  Veritans  Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Caplan,  in  1928 
were  acting  as  a  temporary  national  committee.  At  a  convention 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1928,  a  permanent  national  organization  was 
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to  be  formed.  There  were  in  existence  in  1928  five  other  Veritans  Clubs, 
two  in  Maine  and  one  each  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Jersey,  the  cities  having  such  clubs  being  Bangor,  Biddeford,  Lawience, 
Portsmouth  and  Paterson. 

Civitans  Club— In  1928  Maine  had  only  one  active  Civitans  Club, 
that  of  Portland,  which  was  organized  in  June,  1925.  Dr.  Alfred  W. 
Haskell  was  its  first  president,  holding  office  for  two  terms.  He  was 
succeeded  by  S.  Arthur  Paul,  incumbent  in  1928.  Kimball  S.  Frisbie, 
the  first  secretary,  held  office  for  several  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Merton  J.  Gribbin.  The  others  officers  in  1928  were:  Edward  B. 
Dennett  and  Arthur  B.  Cook,  vice-presidents;  C.  Samuel  Seavey, 
assistant  secretary;  Lee  D.  Hodgkins,  treasurer.  The  Civitans  are 
especially  interested  in  further  movements  looking  toward  the  building 
of  good  citizenship  among  the  youth  of  the  State.  They  have  sponsored 
the  Portland  Citizens  Military  Training  Camp,  have  inaugurated  a  con¬ 
test  in  writing  citizenship  essays  by  the  pupils  of  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School  of  Portland,  and  have  also  been  responsible  for  the  foundation 
of  Junior  Civitans  Clubs  in  the  local  high  schools.  The  Portland 
Civitans  Club  has  been  prominently  active  in  national  and  district  con¬ 
ventions,  having  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  resolutions 
declaring  against  atheism,  communism  and  subversive  teachings  in  the 
colleges,  which  were  adopted  by  the  national  convention  of  Civitans 
Clubs  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Exchange  Clubs — Although  functioning  as  service  clubs,  Exchange 
clubs  devote  more  time  to  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  business  problems 
than  do  other  service  clubs.  Their  memberships  are  made  up  largeh 
of  the  younger  business  men.  There  are  two  Exchange  clubs  in  Maine, 
the  first  to  be  formed  being  the  Portland  Exchange  Club,  which  was 
organized  in  1922.  The  other  club  is  the  Saco  Valley  Exchange  Club, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Portland  Club  and  was  formed  by  a  group 
of  York  County  business  men,  principally  from  Biddeford  and  Saco. 

The  first  president  of  the  Portland  Exchange  Club  was  William 
Hewitt,  subsequent  presidents  having  been:  Augustus  S.  Wright, 
Sewall  C.  Strout,  John  W.  Gault,  Charles  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  Donald 
W.  Philbrick.  In  1928  the  officers  were:  Donald  W.  Philbrick,  presi¬ 
dent;  Robinson  Cook  and  F.  W.  McCarthy,  vice-presidents,  Philip  J. 
Deering,  Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Maine  Sportsmen’s  Fish  and  Game  Association  —  The  Maine  Sports¬ 
men’s  Fish  and  Game  Association  was  incorporated  in  1893,  with  the 
following  officers:  Eugene  M.  Hersey,  of  Bangor,  president;  W.  S. 
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Choate,  of  Augusta,  treasurer;  E.  C.  Farrington,  of  Augusta,  secretary. 
According  to  its  by-laws,  the  objects  of  the  association  are:  “To  pro¬ 
cure  aid  and  the  enforcement  of  suitable  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish 
and  game  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  fur-bearing  animals, 
game  birds,  song  and  insectivorous  birds  and  other  wild  life,  and  to 
disseminate  information  in  relation  thereto.”  Along;  these  lines  it  has 
done  valued  work  by  creating  pubiic  opinion  for  the  conservation  of 
Maine  s  vast  natural  resources  and  by  cooperating  with  State  and 
local  officials.  In  1927-28  its  membership  was  in  excess  of  700.  Its 
officers  for  that  term  were:  Blaine  S.  Viles,  of  Augusta,  president; 
Frank  W.  Wadwell,  of  Portland,  secretary  and  treasurer;  directors 
Merton  H.  French,  of  Bangor;  T.  F.  Callahan  and  Robert  J.  Hodgdon! 
of  Lewiston;  Forrest  H.  Colby,  of  Bingham;  Ralph  N.  Morrill  and 
George  C.  Orr,  of  Portland;  Whitefield  B.  Hallett,  of  Ashland;  S.  D. 
Springer,  of  Danforth ;  Stephen  E.  Cordwell,  of  Westbrook. 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic— Before  the  Maine  Department  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  disbanded,  and  while  some  veterans  are 
yet  alive  who  can  remember  the  comradeship  and  campfires,  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  larger  meetings  of  the  early  days  an 
outline  of  its  organization  and  work  will  help  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  its  enjoyments  and  achievements.  Credit  is  given  to  the  “History 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,”  by  Robert  P.  Beath,  for  important 
information,  compiled  by  Rev.  George  R.  Palmer,  Department  Chaplain 
whose  is  the  following  account : 


n  1861,  April  12,  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  another  shot  was  fired 
that  was  heard  around  the  world :  the  shot  upon  Fort  Sumter.  In  flam¬ 
ing  capitals  the  Old  World  made  display  of  the  startling  news:  “The 
Great  Republic  is  no  more.”  The  Union  volunteers  made  answer  with 
an  unrivalled  outburst  of  patriotism. 

After  “the  Surrender,”  the  grand  review,  and  the  flag  of  our  Union 
was  again  floating  over  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  surviving  soldiers  went 
home  again,  some  organization  through  which  their  fellowship  should 
nd  expression  was  a  natural  demand.  The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
ound  together  by  the  ties  of  kinship,  the  privations,  sufferings,  and 
dangers  of  the  great  conflict,  needed  a  fraternity. 

Commanding  leaders,  after  consultation,  agreed  to  the  organization 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  first  National  Convention 
opened  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  20,  1866,  in  accordance  with 
an  order  issued  by  B.  F.  Stephenson,  first  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
leader  ot  a  group  of  patriotic  men  in  founding  the  order.  General  John 
A.  Logan,  third  Commander-in-Chief,  issued  the  famous  order  No  11 
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the  main  part  of  which  was  an  address  establishing  Memorial  Day,  which 
was  first  celebrated  May  30,  1868.  The  National  encampments  have  been 
held  at  many  central  places  in  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to 
the  Golden  Gate,  have  been  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  addressed  by 
mayors,  governors,  and  orators  of  national  fame.  For  these  meetings 
ample  preparations  have  been  made,  with  special  features  of  interest, 
a  sample  of  which  is  the  living  flag  for  which  hundreds  of  school  children 
have  been  dressed  and  arranged  to  represent  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Sometimes  the  excitement  of  the  marches  has  been  thrilling  when 
crippled  veterans  with  crutches  and  canes  have  joined  the  ranks,  with 
the  spirit  of  ’61  rivalling  that  of  76.  To  those  who  have  attended  many 
of  the  encampments,  not  only  has  the  fraternizing  been  refreshing,  but 
the  “sight-seeing”  has  been  a  valuable  part  of  a  liberal  education.  e 
valorous  defenders  of  the  Union  in  the  army,  and  now  in  the  Grand 
Army,  have  continued  to  render  valuable  service  to  our  country. 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  1867,  but  a  little  more  than  six  months  after 
the  organization  of  the  National  Encampment  in  Indianapolis,  a  con¬ 
vention  of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  held  in  Bath,  Maine,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  organization  that  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  General  William  A.  Schmidt,  from  Illinois, 
was  in  Maine  at  that  time,  and  he  acted  as  a  promoter  and  instructor. 
The  prominent  men  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Maine  Depart¬ 
ment  were  General  George  L.  Beal,  General  John  C.  Caldwell,  General 
Charles  P.  Mattocks,  Colonel  Frank  Miller,  Colonel  Edward  Moore, 

General  John  A.  Hall  and  Colonel  F.  M.  Drew. 

In  December,  1867,  Brevet  Major-General  John  C.  Caldwell,  of 
Augusta,  was  appointed  Provisional  Commander  of  the  department,  and 
General  Charles  P.  Mattocks,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  A  conven¬ 
tion  to  form  the  permanent  department  met  in  Portland,  January  10, 
1868,  with  fourteen  posts  represented.  General  George  L.  Beal  was 
elected  Grand  Commander,  and  on  February  10,  issued  a  circular  calling 
attention  to  the  fraternal  combination  of  the  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  known  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic:  “Let  the  memories  of  the  devotions  of  the  past  with  its 
sufferings  and  achievements,  and  the  infirmities  that  have  therefrom 
resulted,  become  strengthened  by  the  external  union  and  frequent  social 
intercourse  and  actual  counsel,  till  the  march  of  life  is  ended,  and  the 
city  of  God,  the  final  camp,  is  reached.”  (The  quotation  from  Beath  s 

“History  of  G.  A.  R.”)  .  . 

Cherishing  sacred  memories  and  improving  opportunities^  of  social 

intercourse  have  fulfilled  all  the  anticipations  of  General  Beal’s  address, 
and  the  activities  of  the  department  have  been  more  comprehensive. 
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Important  aid  from  the  State  has  been  given  largely  through  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  legislation.  The  State  was  in  accord  with  the  Nation  in  mak¬ 
ing  Memorial  Day  a  legal  holiday,  and  the  Legislature  authorized  towns 
and  cities  to  appropriate  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  observance  of 
the  day,  and  the  State  has  granted  pensions  for  special  cases  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  National  Government,  and  established  a  military  and 
naval  orphans’  asylum  in  Bath,  and  appropriated  money  for  monuments 
on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  (the  great  monumental  battlefield  of 
the  world)  and  for  the  expenses  of  their  dedication. 

In  1815,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Fred  A.  Motley  asked  for  the 
prayer  of  the  chaplain  for  publication  in  the  “Journal,”  and  each  year 
renewed  his  request  until  its  publication  became  the  custom.  At  the 
opening  of  each  encampment  the  comrades,  led  by  the  chaplain,  bring 
their  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  past,  and  seek  his  guidance  for  the 
future,  “Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget.” 

To  complete  the  circuit,  local  organizations  were  needed,  and  the  posts 
have  been  an  essential  part  of  Grand  Army  life.  These  societies  have 
either  owned  or  rented  halls  where  the  comrades  assembled  and  had 
free  play  of  comradeship,  relating  their  experiences  in  camp  and  march 
and  battlefield.  Wit  and  humor  had  a  place  in  the  hard  tests  of  army 
life,  also  in  making  these  scenes  live  again.  That  the  comrades  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  posts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  tenaciously 
hold  their  charters  and  do  not  surrender  them  so  long  as  a  vestige  of 
the  former  company  remains.  Often  these  men  came  from  the  same 
neighborhood.  They  came  from  farm  and  factory,  from  store  and  log¬ 
ging  camp,  from  princely  mansion  and  sunny  cottage,  from  halls  of 
learning  and  sanctuaries  of  God ;  right  royal  men  were  they — young 
men  with  parents  weeping  over  them — maturer  men  with  wives  and 
children  clinging  to  them,  as  they  left  their  homes.  Returning,  these 
men  were  soon  engaged  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their  bonds  of  fellow¬ 
ship  had  been  strengthened  by  common  privations,  sufferings,  and 
dangers. 

The  State  Encampment  supplies  a  connectional  bond  that  holds  these 
men  together,  and  the  assistant  adjutant-general  is  always  on  duty. 
The  Memorial  Days  are  reported  to  the  chaplain  and  by  him  to  the 
chaplain-in-chief.  An  eminent  historian  said  that  a  people  who  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  will  do  nothing 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  their  descendants.  The  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  associated  bodies,  and  other  organizations,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  people,  have  made  Memorial  Day,  excepting 
Christmas,  the  most  important  holiday  of  the  United  States.  The  posts 
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assemble  for  .worship  on  Memorial  Sunday,  and  on  Memorial  Day 
assemble  to  listen  to  patriotic  addresses,  and  parades  that  attract  the 
masses  of  the  people  pass  on  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities,  but  the 
loyalty  of  the  veterans  to  the  comrades  mustered  out  of  the  warfare  of 
life  is  most  impressive  when  infirm  and  crippled  men  place  wreaths  upon 
remote  graves  where  the  wild  flowers  blossom  and  the  tall  grasses  wave 
and  nod,  and  the  winds  and  the  birds  sing  the  requiems  of  the  departed. 
The  sisters  join  the  brothers  in  scattering  flowers  upon  the  waters. 

Past  Department  Commanders  of  the  Department  of  Maine  follow: 
George  L.  Beal,  served  in  1868-69;  Charles  P.  Mattocks,  1870-71 ;  Daniel 
White,  1872-73;  Seldon  Conner,  1874-75 ;  Nelson  Howard,  1876;  John  D. 
Myrick,  1877 ;  Augustus  C.  Hamlin,  1878;  Windsor  B.  Smith,  1879;  Isaac 

S.  Bangs,  1880;  William  C.  Haskell,  1881;  Augustus  B.  Farnham,  1882; 
Elisha  H.  Shaw,  1883;  Benjamin  Williams,  1884;  James  H.  Hall,  1885; 
Samuel  W.  Lane,  1886 ;  Richard  K.  Gatley,  1887 ;  Horace  H.  Burbank, 
1888;  Franklin  N.  Drew,  1889;  John  D.  Anderson,  1890;  Samuel  L. 
Miller,  1891;  Isaac  Dyer,  1892;  Wainwright  Cushing,  1893;  J.  Wesley 
Gilman,  1894;  William  H.  Green,  1895;  Lorenzo  D.  Carver,  1896;  Leroy 

T.  Carleton,  1897;  Charles  A.  Southard,  1898;  Frederick  Robie,  1899; 
Seth  T.  Snipe,  1900;  William  Z.  Clayton,  1901;  James  L.  Merrick,  1902; 
Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  1903;  Edwin  C.  Milliken,  1904;  Henry  O.  Perry, 
1905;  Frederick  S.  Walls,  1906;  Frank  F.  Goss,  1907;  Woodbury  K. 
Dana,  1908;  Augustus  McCausland,  1909;  John  W.  Webster,  1910; 
Edwin  Riley,  1911;  William  H.  Holston,  1912;  John  F.  Lamb,  1913; 
Thomas  S.  Benson,  1914;  Simon  S.  Andrews,  1915;  Tobias  L.  Eastman, 
1916;  John  Quincy  Adams,  1917;  Frederick  A.  Motley,  1918;  George  W. 
Goulding,  1919;  Henry  E.  Merriam,  1920;  Edward  A.  Butler,  1921; 
George  E.  Gay,  1922;  Ezekiel  H.  Hanson,  1923;  Charles  E.  Nason,  1924; 
Albert  R.  Hill,  1925;  Nathaniel  W.  White,  1926. 

Past  national  officers  from  the  Department  of  Maine:  Isaac  S.  Bangs, 
Junior  Vice-Commander,  served  in  1882;  Seldon  Conner,  Senior  Vice- 
Commander,  1885;  Edwin  C.  Milliken,  Senior  Vice-Commander,  1900. 

Representatives  from  the  Department  of  Maine  to  the  sixtieth 
National  Encampment  were:  Representatives,  Cyrus  T.  Wardwell,  of 
Lewiston;  John  Monroe,  of  Mechanic  Falls;  N.  H.  Pillsbury,  of  Port¬ 
land;  Frederick  Fiche,  of  Soldiers  Home,  Togus;  T.  J.  B.  Bicknell,  of 
Portland;  Nelson  R.  Brown,  of  Lewiston;  T.  N.  Ayer,  of  Aina;  Hollis 
Simpson,  of  Waterville;  alternates,  B.  B.  Swift,  of  Freeport;  Knowles 
Bangs,  of  Freedom;  C.  E.  Moulton,  of  Portland;  Alphonso  Rollins,  of 
Portland;  Joseph  Raynes,  of  Yarmouthville ;  C.  S.  Crowell,  of  Lewis¬ 
ton;  J.  S.  Marshall,  of  Bangor;  F.  S.  Philbrick,  of  Rockland. 

A  partial  roster  of  1926,  for  the  Department  of  Maine,  follows : 
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Department  Commander,  Albert  R.  Hill;  Senior  Vice-Commander, 
Nathaniel  W.  White;  medical  director,  George  W.  Goulding;  chaplain’ 
Rev.  George  R.  Palmer.  The  official  staff:  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  General,  E.  H.  Hanson;  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate,  Leroy  T.  Carleton ;  inspector,  Melvin  Tibbetts;  chief  mustering 
officer,  Charles  E.  Moulton;  chief  clerk  at  headquarters,  Henry  Towle, 
Camp  4,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

^  All  department  officers,  and  members  of  the  official  staff  and  Past 
Commanders  become  permanent  members  of  the  department,  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  posts  are  members  only  of  the  sessions  of  the 
department  to  which  they  were  elected.  The  associate  bodies  are :  The 
National  Relief  Corps,  State  Relief  Corps,  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Sons 
of  Veterans,  Daughters  of  Veterans,  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans  Auxiliary. 

Men  from  Maine  who  served  as  generals  in  the  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers  or  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  Civil  War  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  (the  list  may  be  incomplete,  and  does  not  include  those  who 

received  the  rank  of  Major-General  or  Brigadier-General  by  brevet 
only)  : 

Adelbert  Ames  (Colonel  Twentieth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers) ;  born 
in  Maine;  residence,  Rockland;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers,  May  20,  1863;  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army, 
March  13,  1865;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Army,  March  13,’ 
1865;  honorably  mustered  out  April  30,  1866. 

George  L.  Beal  (Colonel  Tenth  and  Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  Maine 
Volunteers)  ;  born  in  Norway,  Maine,  May  21,  1825;  died  December  11, 
1896;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  November  30,  1864; 
Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  August  22,  1864; 
Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  March  13,  1865;  hon¬ 
orably  mustered  out,  January  15,  1866. 

Hiram  G.  Berry  (Colonel  Fourth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  • 
born  in  East  Thomaston,  August  27,  1824;  residence,  Rockland,’ 
Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  March  17,  1862;  Major- 
General,  United  States  Volunteers,  November  29,  1862;  killed  in  action 
May  3,  1863. 

Hiram  Burnham  (Colonel  Sixth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  •  resi¬ 
dence,  Cherryfield;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,’ April 

27,  1864;  killed  in  action,  September  30,  1864. 

John  C.  Caldwell  (Colonel  Eleventh  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  ; 
born  in  Lowell,  Vermont;  residence,  East  Machias;  died  August  30  1912 
at  Calais,  Maine;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers, ’ April’ 

28,  1862;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  August  19 
1865;  honorably  mustered  out,  January  15,  1866. 
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Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  (Colonel  Twentieth  Infantry,  Maine  Volun¬ 
teers)  ;  born  in  Brewer,  September  8,  1828;  residence,  Brunswick,  died 
February  24,  1914,  at  Portland;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers,  June  18,  1864;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers, 
March  29,  1865 ;  honorably  mustered  out,  January  15,  1866. 

Seldon  Conner  (Colonel  Nineteenth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  , 
residence,  Fairfield;  died  July  9,  1917;  Brigadier-General,  United  States 
Volunteers,  June  11,  1864;  honorably  mustered  out  April  7,  1866. 

Neal  Dow  (Colonel  Thirteenth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers); 
born  in  Portland;  residence,  Portland;  died  October  2,  1897;  Brigadier- 
General,  United  States  Volunteers,  April  28,  1862;  resigned  November 
30,  1864. 

Francis  Fessenden  (Captain  Nineteenth  United  States  Infantiy)  , 
born  in  Portland;  residence,  Portland;  died  January  2,  1906;  Brigadier- 
General,  United  States  Volunteers,  May  10,  1863;  Majoi-General,  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Volunteers,  November  9,  1865;  Brevet  Major-General,  United 
States  Army,  March  13,  1865 ;  honorably  discharged  September  1,  1866. 

James  D.  Fessenden  (Colonel  General  Hunter’s  staff)  ;  born  in  West¬ 
brook  ;  residence,  Portland ;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers,  August  8,  1864;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers, 
March  13,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  January  15,  1866, 

Cuvier  Grover,  born  in  Maine ;  appointed  from  Maine ;  Brigadier- 
General,  United  States  Volunteers,  April  14,  1862;  Brevet  Major-General, 
United  States  Volunteers,  October  19,  1864;  Brevet  Brigadier-General, 
United  States  Army,  March  13,  1865 ;  Brevet  Major-General,  United 
States  Army,  March  13,  1865 ;  honorably  mustered  out  August  24,  1865. 

Cyrus  Hamlin,  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1864;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  March 
13,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  January  15,  1866. 

Oliver  O.  Howard  (Colonel  Third  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  ; 
residence,  Leeds;  died  October  26,  1909,  at  Burlington,  Vermont;  Briga¬ 
dier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  September  3,  1861;  Major- 

General,  United  States  Volunteers,  November  29,  1862;  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral,  United  States  Army,  December  21,  1864;  Brevet  Major-General, 
United  States  Army,  March  13,  1865;  awarded  Medal  of  Honor  (Cheva¬ 
lier)  June  9,  1894. 

Albion  P.  Howe,  born  in  Maine;  appointed  from  Maine;  died  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1897;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  June  11, 
1862;  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army,  March  13,  1865; 
Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  Army,  March  13,  1865;  Brevet  Major-Gen¬ 
eral,  United  States  Volunteers,  July  13,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out 
January  15,  1866. 
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Rufus  Ingalls,  appointed  from  Maine;  died  February  15,  1893;  Briga- 
ier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  May  23,  1863;  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  United  States  Army,  July  6,  1864;  Brevet  Major-General,  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Army,  March  13,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  September  1, 
1866. 

Nathaniel  J.  Jackson  (Colonel  First  Infantry  and  Fifth  Infantry,  Maine 
Volunteers)  ;  residence,  Lewiston ;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Vol¬ 
unteers,  September  24,  1862;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Vol¬ 
unteers,  March  13,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  August  24,  1865. 

Charles  D.  Jameson  (Colonel  Second  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  ; 
residence,  Bangor;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1861 ;  died  November  6,  1862. 

Erasmus  D.  Keyes,  born  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  1810;  died  in 
1895 ;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  May  17,  1861 ;  Ma¬ 
jor-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  May  5,  1862;  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  United  States  Army,  May  31,  1862;  resigned  May  6,  1864. 

Frank  S.  Nickerson  (Colonel  Fourth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  ; 
born  m  Swansville ;  residence,  Searsport;  died  at  Boston,  Massachusetts 
(90  years)  ;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  November  29, 
1862;  resigned  May  13,  1865. 

Henry  Prince,  born  in  Maine;  residence,  Eastport;  died  August  19, 
1892;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  April  28,  1862;  Bre¬ 
vet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army,  March  13,  1865;  honor¬ 
ably  mustered  out  April  30,  1866. 

George  F.  Shepley  (Colonel  Twelfth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers)  ; 
born  in  Saco,  January  1,  1819;  residence,  Portland;  died  July  20,  1878; 
Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  July  18,  1862. 

Henry  G.  Thomas;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers 
November  30,  1864;  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army,’ 
March  13,  1865;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  March 
13,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  March  13,  1865. 

Davis  Tillson  (Lieutenant-Colonel,  First  Maine  Artillery,  Maine  Vol¬ 
unteers)  ;  residence,  Rockland ;  died  April  30,  1895 ;  Brigadier-General, 
United  States  Volunteers,  November  29,  1862;  Brevet  Major-General’ 
United  States  Army,  March  13,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  Tanuarv 
17,  1867.  J 

George  W.  West  (Colonel  Seventeenth  Infantry,  Maine  Volunteers); 
born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts;  residence,  Fort  Kent;  Brigadier-General] 
United  States  Volunteers,  November  30,  1864;  Brevet  Brigadier-General,’ 
United  States  Volunteers,  September  2,  1864;  honorably  mustered  out 
January  15,  1866. 

Seth  Williams;  born  in  Augusta,  March  22,  1822;  died  in  Boston, 
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Massachusetts,  March  23,  1866;  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers,  September  23,  1861 ;  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army, 
March  13,  1865;  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Army,  March  13, 
1865. 

In  H.  E.  Dunnack’s  “The  Maine  Book,”  it  has  been  well  said:  “No 
Maine  regiment  lost  its  colors  in  dishonor,  or  brought  them  back  with 
any  other  stain  upon  them  than  the  life  blood  of  their  defenders.” 

An  admirer  of  the  Great  Emancipator  said :  “So  large  was  Lincoln  s 
heart  that  he  was  happiest  to  live  with  ‘Malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all’.” 

“And  so  like  him  whom  he  enshrined 
Within  his  faithful  soul, 

He  set  his  face  unfalteringly 
Toward  the  appointed  goal; 

One  country  and  one  flag  whose  stars 
Should  light  forevermore 
The  hearts  and  hopes  and  hearths  of  men 
On  every  sea  and  shore.” 

Department  of  Maine  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War — 

Various  independent  State  and  local  organizations  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  existed  prior  to  1881.  Through  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Major  A.  P.  Davis,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  native  of 
Gardiner,  Maine,  these  were  consolidated  in  a  convention  at  Pittsburgh, 
in  October,  1882,  into  a  national  order  known  as  the  “Sons  of  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America.”  On  September  3,  1925,  this  name  was 
changed  to  “Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.” 

General  I.  S.  Bangs,  late  of  Waterville,  was  appointed  Provisional 
Grand  Division  Commander  of  the  First  Grand  Division,  which  then 
embraced  the  New  England  States,  and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
creating  the  order  in  this  jurisdiction.  He  had  been  a  colonel  in  the 
Civil  War  and  a  prominent  officer  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
being  Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief  of  that  organization  at  the  time 
of  his  selection  as  the  creator  of  the  order  of  Sons  of  Veterans  in  New 
England.  General  Bangs  assumed  command  of  the  First  Grand  Division 
December  22,  1882. 

The  first  camp  of  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  formed  in  New 
England,  was  Garfield  Camp,  No.  1,  at  Waterville,  Maine,  organized 
August  15,  1882,  with  Dennis  M.  Bangs  as  captain.  The  Provisional 
Division  of  Maine  was  organized  December  26,  1882,  General  Bangs 
appointing  Sidney  Moor  Heath  of  Waterville,  Commander,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  from  November  1,  1882.  The  Commander  was  a  lawyer 
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at  Waterville,  the  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  S.  Heath,  who  was 
killed  at  Fair  Oaks.  He  performed  none  of  the  administrative  duties 
of  his  office  beyond  signing  official  documents,  thus  leaving  to  General 
Bangs  the  entire  labor  of  the  organization  of  the  Maine  Division  He 

moved  many  years  ago  to  the  State  of  Washington,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  his  office. 

n°W  HaVing  ninC  CampS  or£anized>  General  Bangs,  on  March 
7.  ordered  the  calling  of  a  Provisional  Encampment  of  the 
division  at  Auburn,  April  10,  1883.  The  camps  then  chartered  were: 
Garfield,  No.  1,  Waterville,  chartered  December  26,  1882;  Almon  C 
Pray,  No.  2,  Auburn,  chartered  January  20,  1883;  Daniel  Chaplain,  No.  3^ 
angor,  chartered  February  2,  1883;  Shepley,  No.  4,  Portland,  chartered 
e  iruary  2,  1883;  W  adsworth,  No.  5,  Gardiner,  chartered  February  28, 
1883;  Harry  M.  Stinson,  No.  6,  Augusta,  chartered  February  14,  1883; 
Anderson,  No.  7,  Rockland,  chartered  March  8,  1883;  Ellsworth/ No  8 
Livermore  Falls,  chartered  March  8,  1883;  Custer,  No.  9,  Lewiston’ 
chartered  March  21  1883. 

At  this  First  Annual  Encampment,  as  the  State  conventions  are 
called,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Frank  P.  Merrill,  of  Auburn, 
Colonel ;  Herbert  M.  Heath,  of  Augusta,  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  Augustus 
S  Libby,  of  Portland,  Major;  Rev.  George  N.  Howard,  of  Bangor, 
Chaplain;  P.  R.  Clason,  of  Gardiner,  surgeon;  Division  Council: 

hornas  T.  Tabor,  of  Bangor,  Henry  R.  Ham,  of  Lewiston,  and  Edward 
F.  Philbrook,  of  Portland;  junior  members  of  the  council:  S.  Ellis 
Ripley,  of  Livermore  Falls,  C.  O.  Wadsworth,  of  Gardiner,  C.  W.  Davis, 
of  Augusta.  Frank  P.  Merrill  had  been  most  active  in  assisting  General 
Bangs  in  organizing  the  order  in  Maine;  he  had  at  his  own  expense 
printed  the  supplies  needed  for  the  order  at  large  and  issued  the  same 
t  rough  General  Bangs.  He  did  not  long  remain  as  Commander  of  the 
™’  for  at  the  natlonal  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  6, 
1883,  he  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  organization’ 
the  second  man  to  fill  this  important  office.  When  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand,  he  found  the  order  confined  to  a  few  States  only.  A  large  debt 
was  also  resting  on  the  National  body,  the  treasury  was  empty  and 
supplies  were  scarce. 

He  reduced  the  debt,  stocked  the  Quartermaster-General's  Depart¬ 
ment  with  supplies;  by  his  efforts  the  “Earp  faction"  was  consolidated 
with  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  much  progress  was  made.  Fred  L. 
Mgecomb,  of  Auburn,  served  as  Adjutant-General  and  John  C  Blake 

also  of  Auburn,  was  Quartermaster-General  under  Commander-in-Chief 
Merrill. 

By  an  act  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  approved  February  25,  1887,  the 
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Division  of  Maine,  Sons  of  Veterans,  was  incorporated.  The  incorpora¬ 
tors  were  Frank  P.  Merrill,  Augustus  S.  Libby,  Charles  H.  Rice,  John 
C.  Blake,  Edward  K.  Gould,  Charles  O.  Wadsworth,  George  A.  Fields, 
Waldo  H.  Perry,  Horace  L.  Wright,  Samuel  H.  Dill,  Fred  E.  Pottle, 
David  A.  Friend,  David  O.  Brown,  Albert  M.  Pitcher,  George  B. 
Hodgdon,  Edward  J.  Hatch,  and  Fred  W.  Plaisted.  The  Legislature  of 
1927  amended  the  act  of  incorporation  by  changing  the  name  to  Division 
of  Maine,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  order,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution, 
are  declared  to  be: 

Acknowledging  a  firm  trust  in  God,  and  believing  that  His  guidance,  which 
raised  our  free  institutions  through  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  Revolutionary  an¬ 
cestors,  and  preserved  and  consecrated  them  through  the  service  and  blood 
of  our  patriotic  fathers  in  the  War  for  the  Union,  has  continued  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Republic,  manifest  in  the  true  allegiance  of  its  people,  in  their  generous 
aid  to  the  oppressed,  in  their  gallant  conduct  in  the  War  with  Spain  and  the  War 
with  Germany,  and  in  their  fidelity  to  order,  truth  and  law,  the  objects  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  declared  to  be: 

First. — To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  our  fa¬ 
thers'  and  forefathers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

Second. — To  commemorate  America’s  heroic  dead  through  patriotic  and  his¬ 
torical  exercises,  and  the  proper  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

Third. — To  assist  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  all 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  marines  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  of  1861 
to  1865;  to  extend  aid  and  protection  to  their  widows  and  orphans  and  thje 
worthy  members  of  our  own  Order. 

Fourth. — To  oppose  to  the  limit  of  our  power  and  influence  all  movements, 
tendencies  and  efforts  that  make  for  the  destruction  or  impairment  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  Union. 

Fifth. — To  demand  of  all  citizens  undivided  loyalty  and  the  highest  type  of 
Americanism;  and  require  the  exclusion  of  aliens  unwilling  to  conform  to  this 
standard. 

Sixth— To  teach  patriotism,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  true  history  of 
our  Country,  and  the  love  and  honor  of  our  flag. 

Seventh.— To  inculcate  and  broadly  sustain  the  American  principles  of  rep¬ 
resentative  government,  of  equal  rights,  of  universal  liberty,  and  of  impartial 
justice  to  all. 

The  activities  of  the  order  are  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  taking  over 
and  caring  for  the  properties  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  posts 
as  these  cease  to  exist,  and  preserving  them  as  museums  for  the  display 
of  Civil  War  relics,  and  as  places  where  patriotic  meetings  can  be  held. 
Many  camps  have  assumed  the  financial  burden  of  maintaining  the 
Grand  Army  halls  so  that  the  surviving  Civil  War  veterans  may  have 
the  use  of  them  free  of  cost.  The  camps  are  also  active  in  permanently 
marking  veterans’  graves  and  charting  the  cemeteries  which  contain  said 
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graves  so  that  they  can  be  readily  located  and  decorated  on  Memorial 
Day.  In  many  localities  the  camps  join  with  the  American  Legion  in 
the  ceremonies  of  Memorial  Day,  and  all  camps  are  active  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  veterans’  graves  on  that  day.  Some  camps  offer  prizes  to  school 
children  for  patriotic  essays ;  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  on  tablets 
have  been  placed  in  some  schools  and  patriotic  meetings  are  frequently 
held. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Maine,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  are  as  follows:  Department  Commander,  J.  Manley 
Patterson,  of  Hallowell;  Senior  Vice-Department  Commander,  Frank  A. 
Webb,  of  Bridgton;  Junior  Vice-Department  Commander,  Joseph  N.  Day, 
of  Bath;  department  secretary-treasurer,  Edward  K.  Gould,  of  Rock¬ 
land  ;  Department  Council :  Leland  H.  White,  of  Pittsfield ;  H.  S.  Frost, 
of  Bangor;  Charles  L.  Buck,  of  South  Paris;  department  patriotic 
instructor,  Russell  M.  Hosmer,  of  Brunswick;  department  chaplain, 
Frank  A.  Small,  of  Coopers  Mills;  department  counselor,  Robert  A. 
Cony,  of  Augusta;  department  organizer  and  inspector,  John  H.  Bacon, 
of  Fairfield;  department  assistant  secretary,  Samuel  F.  Webber,  of 
Hallowed ;  personal  aide,  George  N.  Pond,  of  Bangor;  department  press 
correspondent,  Charles  C.  Webster,  of  Sanford.  The  active  camps  in 
the  Department  are  as  follows:  Garfield,  No.  1,  Waterville;  Almon  C. 
Pray,  No.  2,  Auburn;  Daniel  Chaplain,  No.  3,  Bangor;  Shepley,  No.  4, 
Portland;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  No.  5,  South  China;  Anderson,  No.  7, 
Rockland;  S.  Clifford  Belcher,  No.  8,  Farmington;  H.  E.  Webster,  No.  9, 
Damariscotta  Mills;  Custer,  No.  10,  Lewiston;  A.  W.  Gray,  No.  11, 
Brownfield;  Gettysburg,  No.  13,  Vinalhaven;  O.  S.  Haskell,’  No.  15,’ 
Pittsfield;  W.  L.  Samson,  No.  17,  Monson;  Charles  R.  Brown,  No.  18^ 
Springfield;  Wade,  No.  19,  Westbrook;  H.  H.  Burbank,  No.  20,  Saco; 
Major  A.  D.  Leavitt,  No.  22,  North  Turner;  Isaiah  H.  Webb,  No.  25, 
Bridgton;  J.  Wesley  Gilman,  No.  26,  Oakland;  A.  Lincoln,  No.  30,  Sher¬ 
man  Mills;  A.  E.  Clark,  No.  43,  Belfast;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Miller,  No.  44, 
Sanford;  T.  W.  Hyde,  No.  46,  Bath;  Sheridan  Grant,  No.  51,  Biddeford; 
Henry  G.  Staples,  No.  52,  Augusta;  Appomattox,  No.  53,  Brunswick; 
Pell  Clason,  No.  62,  Gardiner;  General  C.  W.  Tilden,  No.  63,  Hallowed  j 
F.  A.  Munsey,  No.  67,  Livermore  Fads;  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  No.  69, 
South  Paris;  Frank  H.  Doloff,  No.  70,  Boothbay  Harbor;  Colonel  C.  S. 
Edwards,  No.  72,  Bethel;  Captain  H.  T.  Buckman,  No.  78,  Mechanic 
Fads;  Warren,  No.  79,  Buckfield;  Meade,  No.  86,  Eastport;  J.  Loyalty 
Brown,  No.  87,  Bowdoinham;  F.  H.  Hutchins,  No.  89,  Waldoboro; 
George  B.  McLellan,  No.  93,  Cooper’s  Mills;  General  O.  B.  Murray 
No.  99,  Charlotte;  Foster  Libby,  No.  100;  Canaan ;  A.  J.  Tozier,  No.  101, 
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Litchfield;  Major  J.  D.  Anderson,  No.  103,  Gray;  Colonel  Mark  F. 
Wentworth,  No.  105,  Kittery. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War — The  Daughters  of 
Veterans,  later  known  as  the  National  Alliance  Daughters  of  Veterans, 
and  now  known  as  the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  founded  in  Massillion,  Ohio,  June  5,  1885,  when  the  first  tent  or  the 
order  was  instituted.  Five  grammar  school  girls  of  Massillon,  on 
May  30,  assisted  in  decorating  the  soldiers’  graves,  and  on  their  return 
from  the  cemetery  these  girls,  who  were  daughters  of  Civil  War  ’vet¬ 
erans,  decided  to  organize  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  on  Memorial  Day.  True  to  their  purpose, 
they  met  June  5  at  the  home  of  Miss  Eva  Merwin  and  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Daughters  of  Veterans.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
a  committee  from  Hart  Post,  No.  134,  Department  of  Ohio,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  consisting  of  Lawyer  R.  A.  Cimm,  Isaac  Uhlman  and 
Comrades  King,  Martin  and  Huber,  secured  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  and,  on  December  12,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  these  were  signed  and 
read,  the  signatories  being  Misses  Minnie  King,  Bertha  Martin,  Ollie 
Howard,  Amy  Merrill  and  Eva  Merwin,  although  there  were  fourteen 
charter  members.  In  April,  1887,  the  Mrs.  Logan  Tent  was  formed  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  and  following  these  were  tents  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  East  then  caught  the  idea,  and  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  were  added  to  the  growing  list,  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  tents  of  Daughters  of  Veterans  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 

Union. 

Organized  and  incorporated  upon  the  advice  and  with  the  help  of 
Major  William  McKinley,  the  martyred  President,  the  members  are 
proud  of  the  heritage  that  makes  them  eligible  to  this  patriotic  society. 
They  are  required  by  their  constituion  to  be  direct  descendants  of 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  m  the 
Union  army  or  navy  during  the  Rebellion  of  1861-65,  and  because  of 
this  heritage  have  banded  together,  solemnly  pledging  that  their 
ancestors’  memory  shall  never  die  and  that  the  history  of  their  deeds 
shall  live  after  them.  Their  chief  mission  is  to  spread  widely  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  patriotism.  .  #  ... 

The  order  of  the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  in  Maine  ot  the  Civil 

War  was  founded  September  1,  1904,  when  Annie  A.  Gould  Tent,  No.  1, 
was  organized  at  Portland  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs..  Mary  E.  Littlefield, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  daughter  of  a  Civil  War  veteran  and 
also  the  wife  of  a  veteran.  Dorothea  Dix  Tent,  No.  2,  was  instituted 
at  Waterville,  May  27,  1908,  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  Tent,  No.  3,  at 
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Banf°r’  February  5>  1912-  From  then  on  the  society  has  grown  more 
quickly  m  Maine,  until  there  are  seventeen  tents  with  a  total  member- 
ship  of  1,034  Besides  the  tents  already  mentioned,  there  are  tents  at 
el  ast  Oakland,  Lewiston,  Norway,  Augusta,  Old  Town,  Franklin 
Brownville,  Rockland,  Richmond,  Bryant’s  Pond,  Milo,  Stoneham  and 

dilbanded”5’  ^  °ther  *entS  W'liCh  ^  bee”  instituted  have  been 

,J,he  Department  of  Maine  was  instituted  at  Waterville,  April  10 
1912  with  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Georgia  E.  Wilson,  of  Portland,’ 
piesident ;  Miss  Maude  M.  Merrick,  of  Waterville,  senior  vice-presi- 

Ja  ’  A  'ri  llZal,‘eth  Savage’  of  Bangor,  junior  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Perry,  of  Portland,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Harriman,  of  Port- 

Mud,  secretary;  Mrs.  Sadie  E.  Doldt,  of  Portland,  guide;  Miss  Ella  I 

Kennard,  of  Portland,  assistant  guide;  Miss  Nella  Merrick,  of  Water- 

vi  e  guard;  Mrs.  Luna  Baker,  of  Bangor,  assistant  guard;  Mrs.  Martha 

’  R  £  °f  Portland>  color  bearer  No.  1 ;  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Emery  of 
Waterv,le>  ,  bearer  No  2.  Mrs  Qctavia  Fog&  of  portIand>  ^lor 

arer  N°r  3;  Mrs.  Louise  Priest,  of  Waterville,  color  bearer  No.  4- 
Miss  Ella  I  -Kennard,  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Cowan,  of  Waterville 
and  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Colley,  of  Portland,  members  of  the  council 
The  Department  officers  in  1927-28  were :  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Libby  of 
Oakland,  president;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cowan,  of  Waterville,  junior  vice-prL- 
den  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Peabody,  of  Richmond,  junior  vice-president ;  Mrs 
Bertha  Noyes,  of  Norway,  chaplain;  Mrs.  Linnie  Morison,  of  East 
Corinth  treasurer;  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Short,  of  Waterville,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Hazel  Mower,  of  Lewiston,  guide ;  Miss  Louise  Benson,  of  Oakland 
counselor;  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Gamage,  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Carrie  Hilton  of 
Lewiston  and  Miss  Ella  I.  Kennard,  of  Portland,  members  of  the  coun- 
cil.  The  following  have  served  as  department  presidents :  Mrs.  George 
E  Wilson,  of  Portland;  Miss  Maude  M.  Merrick,  of  Waterville;  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Savage,  of  Bangor;  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Riley,  of  Portland;  Mrs. 
Etta  Savery,  of  Belfast  (deceased)  ;  Miss  Nella  M.  Merrick,  of  Water- 
v.  Ie;  Mrs.  Luna  M.  Baker,  of  Bangor  (deceased);  Mrs.  Carrie  Ripley 
of  Bangor;  Miss  Louise  M.  Benson,  of  Oakland;  Mrs.  Rose  B.  Minott. 
of  Lewiston;  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Arnold,  of  Augusta;  Mrs.  Lilia  F.  Rice,  of 
orway;  Mrs.  Katharine  Getchell,  of  Bangor;  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Frost’,  of 
Belfast;  and  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Gamage,  of  Portland. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion— The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States  is  a  national  body,  composed  of  twenty- 
one  commanderies.  On  September  29,  1866,  at  the  call  of  General  Cham¬ 
berlain,  a  number  of  officers  named  in  the  charter  assembled  at  Port- 
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land,  probably  at  the  Preble  House,  to  organize  the  Maine  Command- 
ery.  It  was  not  the  Portland  of  other  days,  for  the  great  fire  of  July 
4  had  made  desolate  the  larger  part  of  the  business  portion  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  beautiful  town  by  the  sea ;  but  the  new  Portland  was  already 
rising  from  the  ruins  the  fire  had  left,  even  as  the  Nation  was  rising  in 
greater  grandeur  following  the  desolations  of  war.  At  that  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Maine  Commandery,  General  Chamberlain  was  elected  Com¬ 
mander,  General  Fessenden,  Senior  Vice-Commander,  General  Charles 
W.  Roberts,  Junior  Vice-Commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  B. 
Merrill,  Recorder,  General  Charles  Hamlin,  Correspondent  (an  office 
that  was  soon  discontinued  in  the  order),  General  John  Marshall  Brown, 
Chancellor,  and  General  Thomas  W.  Hyde,  treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  Maine  Commandery  in  1927-28  were:  Lieutenant 
George  R.  Palmer,  U.  S.  V.,  Commander;  Brigadier-General  Aaron  S. 
Dagget,  U.  S.  V.,  Senior  Vice-Commander;  Lieutenant  Stephen  D.  Ben¬ 
son,  U.  S.  V.,  Junior  Vice-Commander;  John  F.  Dana,  recorder ;  Sid¬ 
ney  St.  F.  Thaxter,  registrar;  Herbert  A.  Roberts,  treasurer;  Willis  P. 
Stoneham,  Chancellor;  George  C.  DeMott,  Chaplain;  Fanning  J.  Bur¬ 
bank,  Edward  E.  Talbot,  George  E.  Mountfort,  William  H.  Dow,  and 
Carl  W.  Smith,  members  of  the  council. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans— The  Department  of  Maine  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Spanish  War  Veterans  was  organized  in  1903,  the  first  commander 
having  been  Charles  J.  Kelleher,  of  Lewiston.  There  aie  twelve  camps 
in  Maine,  with  a  membership  of  about  1,200.  Lieutenant  William  Tif¬ 
fany  Camp  at  the  National  Soldiers’  Home  is  the  largest  camp  in  the 
department,  with  a  membership  of  297  in  good  standing.  The  depart¬ 
ment  officers  in  1927-28  were:  William  T.  Wade,  of  the  National  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home,  Commander;  John  Mooney,  of  Augusta,  Adjutant;  Cap¬ 
tain  G.  H.  Carpenter,  National  Soldiers’  Home,  Quartermaster;  Frank 
C.  Pinkham,  of  Kittery,  Senior  Vice-Commander;  Edward  Miller,  of 
Cape  Cottage,  Junior  Vice-Commander;  John  F.  Buckley,  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Chief-of-Staff ;  Charles  Hooke,  of  Kittery,  inspector;  C.  H.  O’Neal, 
of  Portland,  color  sergeant;  Rev.  Harry  Boyker,  of  Bethel,  chaplain; 
William  I.  Sterling,  of  Waterville,  patriotic  instructor;  F.  E.  Russell, 
of  Auburn,  marshal;  James  Kingston,  of  Lewiston,  historian;  William 
H.  Mitchell,  of  Newport,  Judge  Advocate. 

Sons  of  American  Revolution — Harry  B.  Ayer,  of  Biddeford,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Maine  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Portland,  in  February,  1928.  The 
other  officers  chosen  follow:  Willis  B.  Hall,  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  secre- 
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tary;  Henry  True  Hooper,  of  Portland,  treasurer;  Clarence  E.  Eaton 
of  Portland,  registrar;  Edward  K.  Gould,  of  Rockland,  historian*  Rev’ 
Alfred  S.  Hawkes,  of  York,  chaplain;  Archie  L.  Talbot,  of  Lewiston,  li¬ 
brarian;  William  M.  Ingraham,  of  Portland,  Charles  P.  Barnes,  of 
Houlton,  vice-presidents;  Orin  P.  Weymouth,  of  Portland,  Edward  ] 
Hastings,  of  Portland,  Walter  D.  Thurber,  of  East  Winthrop,  Russell 
M.  Hosmer,  of  Brunswick,  and  Frank  C.  Allen,  of  Portland,  board  of 
managers.  A  new  office  was  created,  Warren  C.  King,  of  Portland  be¬ 
ing  elected  color  bearer. 

Previous  to  the  State  election  the  members  of  Old  Falmouth  Chap¬ 
ter  elected  officers  as  follows:  President,  Judge  William  M.  Ingraham* 
rst  vice-president,  Frank  C.  Allen;  second  vice-president,  William  G. 
ewhall,  third  vice-president,  Warren  C.  King;  secretary,  Dr.  Cecil  P. 
rown;  treasurer,  Herbert  Libby;  registrar,  Convers  E.  Leach;  color 
bearer,  Warren  C.  King;  board  of  managers,  Henry  True  Hooper,  Ells¬ 
worth  F.  Hayden,  Edward  I.  Richardson  and  Lawrence  Carter  Brown. 

Founders  and  Patriots  of  America— Mrs.  Llewellyn  N.  Edwards  of 
Augusta,  president  of  the  Maine  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of 

ofTh  MS  andrf atn°lS  f  America>  gave  a  most  satisfactory  account 
e  Maine  Chapter  s  first  complete  year  at  the  General  Court  of  the 

h£dwuApri1’  1928’  in  Washin^ton>  District  of  Columbia. 
Mrs.  Wallace  H.  White,  wife  of  Representative  White  of  the  Second 

the1  M  C°n^eSS10nal  ,District>  attended  the  meeting  as  a  delegate  from 
Maine  Chapter  of  the  Founders.  President  Coolidge  received  the 
members  in  the  Executive  Offices. 

The  text  of  Mrs  Edwards’  report  for  the  Maine  Chapter  of  the  Foun¬ 
ders  and  Patriots  follows:  “The  Maine  Chapter  has  completed  its  first 
entire  year  of  history.  It  held  its  three  regular  meetings  June  Octt 

•tJ’ f11  ,  e.r"ary'  In  June  the  date  was  most  appropriate,  the  17th, 
the  2  f 1 52nd  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  was  also 
he  place,  Fort  Western,  Augusta,  it  being  the  site  of  a  prosperous 

1628 'to  LS  mtamtamed  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth  from 

]M?  h  ,V "S  M°rnt  "ame  appearlng  in  the  ‘Jesuit  Relations,’  of 
652,  where  the  old  French  writer  speaks  of  ‘The  English  who  dwelt  at 

oussmoc.  Fort  Western  was  built  in  1754  and  figured  extensively  in 

tion  A°tr  th  Eennebec  Valley  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolu¬ 

tion.  At  this  meeting  a  resume  of  the  proceedings  at  the  General 

,h7‘  Cld  Ap,nl  14  and  15  was  given  by  the  president  and  delegate,  and 
address  of  the  national  president,  Mrs.  Buel,  was  read  and  proved 

“  "Sp,nng  ,  the  members.  At  the  close  of  the  business  and  pro- 
g  m,  the  members  adjourned  to  the  Augusta  House,  where  a  bounti- 
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ful  luncheon  was  served.  Mrs.  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  wife  of  Maine  s 
governor,  Mrs.  Blaine  S.  Viles,  ex-State  Regent,  Maine  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  Mrs.  Augustus  O.  Thomas  were  guests 
of  honor.  After  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  Viles  invited  the  members  to  her 
home,  where  a  surprise  was  in  store,  a  delightful  garden  party. 

“In  October,  our  meeting  was  held  at  Hotel  Worster  in  ‘Old  Hallowed 
on  the  Kennebec,’  when  the  members  were  guests  of  the  president  at 
luncheon.  A  most  interesting  program  was  arranged  by  our  historian. 
Mrs.  Sampson.  Each  member  related  some  anecdote  regarding  either 
her  Revolutionary  or  Colonial  ancestor. 

“Our  annual  meeting  was  held  February  6,  at  the  home  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  with  luncheon  at  the  Augusta  House.  All  officers  were  reelected 
for  a  second  year. 

“Not  only  the  Maine  Chapter  but  the  National  Society  met  with  a 
great  loss  in  the  passing  of  our  chaplain,  Mrs.  William  E.  Brewster, 
mother  of  the  present  governor  of  Maine,  a  woman  of  high  ideals,  se¬ 
rene  dignity,  wonderful  poise  and  leadership,  buoyant  spirit  and  friend¬ 
liness. 

“Through  the  Maine  Chapter,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  State  Libra¬ 
rian,  has  presented  to  National  Society  two  books  written  by  him,  ‘Old 
Forts  of  Maine,’  and  ‘The  Maine  Book.’  The  chapter  is  also  pleased  to 
present  at  this  court  a  State  of  Maine  flag  to  be  displayed  at  head¬ 
quarters  with  other  State  flags. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

“CAROLYN  H.  EDWARDS.” 

Maine  State  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — All  State  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  of  Maine  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
reelected  on  March  22,  1928,  at  the  session  of  the  annual  State  Con¬ 
ference,  including  Miss  Luetta  King  as  custodian,  and  Miss  Catherine 
Marshall  of  York  as  member  of  the  finance  committee.  At  the  closing 
sessions  of  the  conference,  reports  of  the  year’s  activities  were  read  by 
chapter  regents  or  delegates  and  among  these  was  the  verbal  report  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Ella  Curtis  Key,  of  West  Bowdoin,  for  the  Governor  James 
Bowdoin  Chapter.  Mrs.  Key  made  it  evident  that  holding  chapter  meet¬ 
ings  with  members  living  eight  miles  apart  was  done  under  difficulties, 
yet  she  reported  an  unusual  amount  of  community  service  and  so  en¬ 
thused  the  conference  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  her  when 
she  finished. 

Following  the  report  given  by  the  Samuel  Grant  Chapter  at  Gardiner, 
the  State  society  was  invited  to  hold  its  fall  advisory  meeting  with 
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that  chapter.  The  committee  on  courtesies,  of  which  Mrs.  Carrie  S. 
Howard  was  chairman,  reported. 

Officers  of  the  Maine  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
in  1928,  were.  Regent,  Mrs.  William  S.  Shaw,  of  Portland;  vice-regent, 
Mrs.  Victor  L.  Warren,  of  Dover-Foxcroft ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Penley,  of  Auburn;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Benjamin  T. 
Larrabee,  of  Cumberland  Mills;  historian,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Barnes,  of 
Houlton ;  registrar,  Mrs.  Percy  Tate;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Ames’  of 
Gardiner;  auditor,  Mrs.  John  F.  Rich,  of  Rockland;  librarian,  Mrs. 
Clinton  C.  Stevens,  of  Bangor;  chaplain,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis,  of  Sanford; 
custodian,  Miss  Luetta  King,  of  Portland. 

A  total  membership  of  2,238,  with  36  chapters  in  the  State  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Mrs.  P.  L.  Tate  of  Biddeford,  State  registrar.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  there  were  111  new  members;  eight  have  been  transferred  out  of  the 
State;  10  transferred  in  the  State,  and  four  from  out  of  the  State  into 
Maine.  There  have  been  eight  registrations  received;  five  have  been 
dropped  because  of  non-payment  of  dues,  and  five  members  have  been 
reinstated  and  there  have  been  38  deaths.  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Ames,  of 
Gardiner,  State  treasurer,  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$3,942.90,  and  disbursements  $3,347.71,  with  a  balance  of  $1,235.90.  Of 
this  amount  the  new  auditorium  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
received  $1,114.30;  Opportunity  Farm,  $156;  the  Student  Loan  Fund,’ 
,and  there  has  been  received  for  the  State  Endowment  Fund,’ 


Society  of  Colonial  Wars— The  object  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  wars,  and  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval,  and  civil  positions  of  high  trust  and  responsibility,  by 
their  acts  or  counsel,  assisted  in  the  establishment,  defense  and  preserva- 

th®rAreri.Can  Colonies,  and  were  in  truth  the  founders  of  this 
Nation.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  society  seeks  to  collect  and  pre¬ 
serve  manuscripts,  rolls,  relics  and  records;  to  provide  suitable  com¬ 
memorations  or  memorials  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  period  • 
and  to  inspire  m  its  members  the  fraternal  and  patriotic  spirit  of  their 
ore  athers,  and  in  the  community  respect  and  reverence  for  those  whose 
public  service  made  our  freedom  and  unity  possible. 

.  ToQe«SOfCpty  f  ?l0^al  Wars  in  the  State  of  Maine  was  organized 
1898,  at  Portland.  The  first  meeting  was  held  December  7,  1898  i 

accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the  General  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  under  date  of  November  17,  1898.  This  is  the  only  State  society 
The  General  Court  o  the  society  is  held  each  year,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  its  by-laws,  on  June  17, 'the  anniversary  of  the  capture 
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of  Louisburg  and  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  For  many  years  this 
court  has  been  held  at  the  Portland  Country  Club  in  Falmouth,  which 
is  located  near  Fort  Casco  of  old  Colonial  days.  This  society  proposes 
to  erect  a  suitable  marker  near  the  site  of  this  old  fort,  which  may 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  historic  spot  and  keep  alive  the  memory  of  those 
brave  colonists  who  defended  home  and  family  against  the  brutal  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Indians,  and  made  permanent  the  Falmouth  settlement  after 
once  being  obliterated. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  organization  meeting,  December  7,  1898, 
were  as  follows:  Governor,  Colonel  John  Murray  Glidden,  of  Newcastle; 
deputy  governor,  General  Francis  Fessenden,  of  Portland;  lieutenant- 
governor,  Fritz  Hermann  Jordan,  of  Portland;  secretary,  Rev.  Henry 
Sweetser  Burrage,  D.  D.,  of  Portland ;  treasurer,  Edward  Deering  Noyes, 
of  Portland;  registrar,  Hon.  Charles  Freeman  Libby,  of  Portland;  dep¬ 
uty  governor-general,  Colonel  John  Murray  Glidden.  In  addition  to 
these,  at  the  first  General  Court,  June  17,  1899,  the  following  were 
elected:  Historian,  Professor  William  Addison  Houghton,  of  Bruns¬ 
wick;  genealogist,  Henry  Deering,  of  Portland;  surgeon,  Dr.  William 
Jordan  Maybury. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  last  General  Court,  June  17,  1927,  follow: 
Governor,  Isaac  Watson  Dyer,  of  Portland;  deputy  governor,  Charles 
Joseph  Nichols,  of  Portland;  lieutenant-governor,  Charles  Fobes  Flagg, 
of  Portland ;  secretary,  Clarence  Elery  Eaton,  of  Portland ;  treasurer, 
George  Foster  Cary,  of  Portland;  registrar,  Reuel  Washburn  Smith,  of 
Auburn;  historian,  Arthur  Hosmer  Huse,  of  Camden;  genealogist,  Philip 
Foster  Turner,  of  Portland;  surgeon,  Dr.  John  Smith  Fogg,  of  Bidde- 
ford;  chaplain,  Kenneth  Charles  Morton  Sills,  of  Brunswick;  chancel¬ 
lor,  George  Curtis  Wing,  Jr.,  of  Auburn;  deputy  governor-general,  Au¬ 
gustus  Freedom  Moulton,  of  Portland. 

In  1928  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  form  a  Maine  State  Society 
of  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Mrs.  Mary  Logan  Tucker,  president  of 
the  National  Society,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  at  that 
time  had  taken  steps  to  interest  various  people  and  especially  the  Maine 
Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Colonial  Dames — Mrs.  John  F.  Thompson,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Colonial  Dames,  resident  in  Maine,  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  organization  in  1928.  This  mid-winter  meeting  usually  is  held  on 
Washington’s  Birthday,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  holiday  in  1928 
fell  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  meeting  was  postponed.  The  speaker  of 
the  afternoon  was  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  president  of  Bowdoin  College, 
who  spoke  on  “The  Foreign  Policy  of  George  Washington.”  Mrs.  Her- 
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bert  Payson,  president  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  was  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  There  was  an  attendance  of  fifty-eight  members  and  guests.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  included  Miss  Augusta  Boyd, 
Miss  Margaret  Folger,  Mrs.  James  F.  Preston,  Miss  Louisa  Spring  and 
Miss  Mildred  Owen,  who  acted  as  hostess  of  the  meeting.  The  Colonial 
Dames  is  a  national  organization,  and  the  Maine  Chapter  is  prominent 
in  work  of  a  patriotic  nature.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
national  group  which  was  influential  in  the  restoration  of  Sulgrave 
Manor,  the  ancestral  home  of  Washington,  in  England,  and  the  Port¬ 
land  organization  was  active  in  arousing  interest  in  the  project. 

Daughters  of  1812 — Mrs.  William  S.  Shaw  was  the  speaker  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  State  of  Maine, 
which  was  held  in  1928.  Mrs.  Shaw’s  subject  was:  “Wakefield,  the 
birthplace  of  George  Washington.”  There  has  been  a  movement  to 
restore  this  historic  spot  and  it  was  to  be  opened  at  the  biennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  birth  of  the  first  President.  There  is  nation-wide  interest 
in  Wakefield,  which  is  located  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  as  President  Coolidge  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  celebration. 

Military  Order  of  the  World  War — A  lurid  description  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  campaign  of  1915,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  given  by 
Majoi  Sidney  S.  Winslow,  C.  A.  C.,  assistant  professor  of  military  sci¬ 
ence  and  tactics,  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  the  spring- 

dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Portland  Chapter,  Military  Order  of  the 
World  War,  in  1928. 

At  a  brief  session  preceding  the  lecture,  a  memorial  tribute  was  paid 
the  late  Colonel  John  McBride,  member  of  the  chapter,  who  died  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1928.  Plans  were  laid  for  an  outing  and  meeting  at  Sebago  Lake 
in  May.  Major  Edson  S.  Cummings,  commander  of  the  chapter,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  was  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  program  by  Lieutenant 
Robert  E.  DeMerritt. 

Others  present  were:  Colonels  William  P.  Cousens,  Fred  E.  Gignoux 
Thomas  F.  Burrage,  Frank  Y.  Gilbert  and  T.  O.  Vanamee;  Majors  A 
F.  Williams,  Alfred  W.  Haskell,  Herbert  E.  Milliken,  W.  Bean  Moulton. 
Martyn  H.  Shute,  Wallace  C.  Philoon,  Frank  E.  Lowe,  Oramel  E.  Ha¬ 
ney,  Lormg  S.  Lombard,  Henry  M.  Swift  and  Alfred  Mitchell,  Jr.; 
Captains  James  R.  Hawkes,  William  R.  Frost  and  Henry  A.  Peabody- 
Lieutenants  William  A.  McCandless,  Jr.,  Lawrence  M.  Burke  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Hale;  Ensigns  Stephen  W.  Harris  and  Elliot  W.  Parker,  and  H.  M. 
Chaney  of  the  United  States  Veterans  Bureau. 
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American  War  Mothers — Mrs.  Louisa  F.  Goodwin  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portland  Chapter  of  the  American  War  Mothers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  in  1928.  Other  officers  elected  were:  Mrs.  Eliza 
Lamore,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Margaret  Grace,  second  vice-president; 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Baker,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglas,  Recorder;  Mrs. 
Mary  Melvin,  secretary;  Mrs.  Margaret  Grace,  auditor;  Mrs.  Caroline 
Thomas,  chaplain. 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants— In  1897,  there  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  Hon. 
Archie  Lee  Talbot,  of  Lewiston,  who  became  the  founder,  on  September 
6,  1901,  of  the  Maine  Society,  and  whose  name  stands  first  on  the  list  of 
the  twenty  charter  members.  Mr.  Talbot  is  the  Senior  Past  Governor  of 
the  Maine  Society,  and,  in  1906,  at  the  Triennial  Congress  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Society,  held  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  he  was  elected  Deputy 
Governor-General,  which  office  he  was  holding  in  1928,  having  been 
reelected  in  1909,  again  in  1912,  again  in  1915,  again  in  1918,  and  sub¬ 
sequently. 
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MAINE’S  HALL  OF  FAME 

Frank  Carlos  Griffith,  librarian  at  Poland  Spring,  has  compiled  a 
Maine  Hall  of  Fame — a  list  of  men  and  women,  past  and  present,  whose 
names  have  become  nationally  or  internationally  known. 

It  was  a  stupendous  task — a  genuine  labor  of  love.  Mr.  Griffith,  who 
is  librarian  at  Poland  Spring  in  summer  and  business  manager  of  Minnie 
Maddern  Fiske,  the  distinguished  American  actress,  in  winter,  is  him¬ 
self  a  Maine  man.  He  is  keenly  interested  in  what  pertains  to  this  State. 
He  has  followed  its  development.  He  has  delved  deeply  into  its  history. 
And  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  voluntarily  would  have  taken  the 
infinite  labor  and  pains  to  compile  this  impressive  list — to  compile  it 
from  what  he  himself  calls  “fugitive  bits,”  for  there  was  no  collected 
data.  The  result  is  a  work  of  permanent  value. 

Mr.  Griffith’s  original  list  was  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  in  1905. 
His  second  list,  here  printed,  is  much  more  complete  and  of  broader 
scope.  He  prefaced  it  as  follows: 

In  compiling  the  original  edition  of  this  work  in  1905  I  prefaced  it  with  the 
introduction  that  follows,  substantially;  but  since  that  time,  continued  search  and 
the  onward  march  of  events  have  added  new  candidates,  until  the  number  has  been 
more  than  doubled. 

Some  time  ago,  wishing  to  utilize  information  regarding  eminent  men  and 
women  who  were  born  in  the  old  Pine  Tree  State,  I  could  find  no  collected  data 
to  that  effect — only  fugitive  bits;  and  I  appealed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
Librarian  at  Augusta,  to  publishers  and  others  with  the  same  result,  viz.,  that  no 
collection  of  the  kind  was  ever  published.  I  then  set  myself  the  task  of  bringing 
together  from  various  biographical  works  the  scattered  children  of  Maine,  who 
had  risen  to  eminence  in  some  walk  of  life,  with  the  result  that  follows. 

If  any  readers  of  this  list  miss  from  it  some  person  of  equal  distinction,  I  should 
feel  greatly  obliged  for  the  information  and  such  data  as  they  may  be  able  to  give. 

So  far  as  given  it  will  be  seen  that  Maine  has  produced  thirty-five  of  its  forty- 
eight  governors,  as  well  as  twenty-four  governors  of  other  States;  eighteen  major 
generals,  thirty-nine  brigadier-generals,  nineteen  rear  admirals,  four  commodores, 
and  five  commanders;  a  vice-president,  besides  scores  on  scores  of  other  men  and 
women  of  eminent  attainments,  and  high  realization:  altogether  1,115  names. 

The  State  of  Maine  into  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  could  be 
tossed,  and  still  have  three  times  as  much  more  territory  to  conceal  it  with,  is  but 
an  infant  in  size  as  compared  with  California,  which  is  five  times  the  size  of  Maine; 
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and  yet  Maine  has  probably  supplied  the  other  States  with  more  mental  timber 
than  any  other  State  in  proportion  to  population. 

The  list  of  distinguished  people,  born  in  Maine,  is  a  startling  illustration  of  the 
productive  record  of  this  rock-ribbed  and  pine-covered  State,  in  the  intellectual 
line,  for  it  has  furnished  governors,  statesmen,  educators,  soldiers,  financiers,  build¬ 
ers,  merchants,  physicians,  scholars,  and  others,  to  the  world,  until  the  list  is  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible. 

In  glancing  over  the  heads  of  the  average  men  of  affairs,  these  men  and  women 
have  risen  above  their  fellows,  and  it  is  these  names  that  I  have  gathered  together 
in  one  collection  never  before  attempted,  the  acid  test  having  been  that  they  shall 
have  achieved,  in  some  vocation,  no  matter  what,  that  which,  by  their  own  efforts, 
shall  have  carried  their  names  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  State,  and  shall 
have  become  nationally  or  internationally  known. 

If  it  serves  the  purpose  of  informing  the  people  of  or  from  Maine,  who  their 
distinguished  fellows  are,  it  will  have  gained  its  end. 

Io  almost  anyone,  there  will  appear  names,  utterly  unknown  to  them  perhaps, 
yet  nevertheless,  these  people  have  had  or  still  have  their  places  of  eminence  in 

the  world,  and  their  work  has  rendered  them  qualified  for  entry  into  our  hall  of 
fame. 

There  may  be  and  doubtless  are  others  who  have  escaped  our  notice,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  list  is  necessarily  difficult  of  completion.  Again  there  are  those 
whose  work  has  been  identified  with  Maine,  but  who  were  not  born  within  the 
State  and  therefore  not  eligible— those  like  James  G.  Blaine,  William  Pitt  Fessen¬ 
den,  and  Emma  Eames. 

As  a  family,  probably  that  of  the  Washburns  of  Livermore,  Androscoggin 
County,  has  filled  more  positions  of  high  responsibility  than  any  other,  they  hav¬ 
ing  been  governors,  foreign  ambassadors,  United  States  senators,  etc. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

Believing-  that  the  list  as  so  splendidly  compiled  by  Mr.  Griffith  and 
reprinted  in  the  Lewiston  Journal  of  1922,”  should  be  preserved  in  some 
permanent  form  for  ready  reference  we  have  incorporated  it  in  this 
history.  \\  e  have  not  attempted  to  amend  it,  neither  have  we  tried 
to  complete  it  to  date — such  an  attempt  would  at  best  be  somewhat 
futile  for  as  Mr.  Griffith  so  well  says  “the  list  is  almost  inexhaustible.” 

We  may  depart  to  some  slight  extent  from  Mr.  Griffith’s  decision 
not  to  print  names  unless  the  people  were  actually  born  in  Maine,  by 
including  a  few  outstanding  names  of  people  who  have  lived  in  and 
been  so  closely  identified  with  Maine  that  everyone  in  Maine  regards 
them  as  Maine  folks. 

The  list  or  Governors,  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  Congress  which  appear  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  list  are  not  included  in  our 
list  as  they  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  this  history. 

W  e  therefore  present  it  as  it  stands — it  needs  no  apology,  and  for 
that  reason  none  is  offered. 


(The  Editor.) 
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GOVERNORS  OF  MAINE 


1st  William  King  . 

3d  Albion  Keith  Parris  . 

8th  Robert  Pinckney  Dunlap  . 

10  th 

12th  John  Fairfield  . 

13th  Edward  Kavanagh  . 

14th  Hugh  Johnston  Anderson  . 

15th  John  Winchester  Dana  . 

16th  John  Plubbard  . 

17th  William  George  Crosby  . 

18th  Anson  Peaslee  Morrill  . 

21st  Joseph  Hartwell  Williams . 

22nd  Lot  Myrick  Morrill  . . . 

23d  Israel  Washburn  . 

24th  Abner  Coburn  . 

25th  Samuel  Cony  . 

26th  Joshua  Laurence  Chamberlain  . 

27th  Sidney  Perham  . 

28th  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.  (also  M.  C.)  . 

29th  Selden  Connor  (also  Brig.  Gen.)  . 

30th  Alonzo  Garcelon  . 

31st  Daniel  Franklin  Davis  . 

33d  Frederick  Robie  . 

35th  Sebastian  S.  Marble  . 

36th  Edwin  C.  Burleigh  . 

37th  Henry  B.  Cleaves  . 

38th  Llewellyn  Powers  (also  M.  C.)  . 

39th  John  Fremont  Hill  . 

40th  William  Titcomb  Cobb  . 

41st  Bert  M.  Fernald  (also  U.  S.  Senator) 

42d  Frederick  William  Plaisted  . 

43d  William  T.  Haines  . 

44th  Oakley  Chester  Curtis  . 

45th  Carl  Elias  Milliken  . ■' . 

46th  Frederick  Hale  Parkhurst  . 

47th  Percival  P.  Baxter  . 


Home 

Scarboro 

Hebron 

Brunswick 

Saco 

Damariscotta 

Mills 

Wiscasset 
Fryeburg 
Readfield 
.Belfast 
.Belgrade 
.Augusta 
.Belgrade 
.Livermore 
Canaan 
.Augusta 
.Brewer 
.Woodstock 
Durham 
Fairfield 
Lewiston 
.Freedom 
.Gorham 
Dixfield 
.Linneus 
Bridgton 
.Pittsfield 
.Eliot 
Rockland 
.West  Poland 
.Bangor 
..Levant 
..Portland 
..Pittsfield 
..Unity 
..Portland 


OF  OTHER  STATES 


Adelbert  Ames,  Mississippi  . Rockland 

John  A.  Andrew,  21st  of  Massachusetts  . Windham 

Nathaniel  Springer  Berry,  30th  of  New  Hampshire  ...  Bath 

Frank  Swett  Black,  New  York  1907-09  . Limington 

Wilmot  Wood  Brookings,  Dakota  . Woolwich 

Roswell  K.  Colcord,  6th  of  Nevada  . Searsport 

Alpheus  Felch,  Michigan  . Limerick 

Ichabod  Goodwin,  29th  of  New  Hampshire  . N.  Berwick 

LaFayette  Grover,  4th  of  Oregon  . .....Bethel 


Joseph  Morrill  Harper,  Act’g.  Gov.  New  HampshireLimerick 


Birth  date 
Feb.  9,  1768 
Jan.  19,  1788 
Aug.  17,  1794 

Jan.  30,  1797 

Apr.  27,  1795 
May  10,  1801 
Jun.  21,  1808 
Mar.  22,  1794 
Sept.  10,  1805 
Jun.  10,  1803 
Feb.  15,  1814 
May  3,  1813 
Jun.  6,  1813 
Mar.  22,  1803 
Feb.  27,  1811 
Sept.  8,  1828 
Mar.  27,  1819 
Feb.  15,  1832 
Jan.  25,  1839 
May  6,  1813 
Sept.  12,  1843 
Aug.  12,  1822 
Mar.  T,  1817 
Nov.  27,  1843 
Feb.  6,  1840 
Dec.,  1836 
Oct.  29,  1855 
July  23,  1857 
Apr.  3,  1858 
Jul.  26,  1865 
Aug.  7,  1854 
Mar.  29,  1865 
Jul.  13,  1877 
Nov.  5,  1864 
Nov.  22,  1876 


Oct.  31,  1835 
May  31,  1818 
Sept.  1,  1796 
Mar.  8,  1853 
Oct.  25,  1830 
Apr.  25,  1839 
Sept.  28,  1806 
Oct.  10,  1796 
Nov.  29,  1823 
Jun.  21,  1789 
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Frederick  Ferdinand  Low,  9th  of  California  . Frankfort 

John  D.  Long,  28th  of  Massachusetts  . Buckfield 

John  Harte  McGraw,  Washington  . Penobscot  Co 

Samuel  Merrill,  7th  of  Iowa  . Turner 

Edmund  O.  Morrill,  12th  of  Kansas  . Westbrook 

Nathan  Oakes  Murphy,  Arizona,  1892  . Jefferson 

George  Clement  Perkins,  14th  of  California  and 

U.  S.  Senator  . Kennebunkport  Aug.  23,  1839 


Jun.  30,  1820 
Oct.  27,  1838 
Oct.  4,  1850 
Aug.  7,  1822 
Feb.  12,  1834 
Oct.  14,  1849 


Sir  William  Phips,  Massachusetts  . Woolwich 

Plazen  S.  Pingree,  24th  of  Alichigan  . Denmark 

Henry  Brewer  Quinby,  New  Hampshire  . Biddeford 

John  R.  Rogers,  Washington  . Brunswick 

Marcellus  Lovejoy  Stearns,  10th  of  Florida  . Lovell 

James  Sullivan,  5th  of  Massachusetts  . . . Berwick 

Cadwallader  Colden  Washburn,  10th  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  also  Major  General  . Livermore 

PROMINENT  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

John  Harwood  Bacon,  Vice  Consul  General  . Portland 

William  W.  Bates,  Commissioner  of  Navigation  . Calais 

Philip  Marshall  Brown,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Honduras  ..Hampden 
Edmund  Pearson  Dole,  Att’y  Gen.  Ter.  of  Hawaii  ....Skowhegan 
Mark  Boothby  Dunnell,  U.  S.  Dep.  Con.  Gen. 

to  China  . Buxton 

George  Freeman  Dunning,  Supt.  Honduras  Mint . Brunswick 

James  Edmund  Dunning,  U.  S.  Consul  . Bangor 

Henry  Crosby  Emery,  Chairman  U.  S.  Tariff  Board  ..Ellsworth 

Samuel  S.  Fifield,  Postmaster  . Corinna 

Henry  Gannett,  Geog’fr  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  . Bath 

George  Gifford,  U.  S.  Consul  . Hallowell 

Chas.  Wm.  Goddard,  U.  S.  Consul  Gen. 

Constantinople  . Portland 

John  Holmes  Goodenow,  U.  S.  Consul  Gen. 

Constantinople  . Alfred 

Harris  Perley  Gould,  Pomologist,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  .  No.  Bridgton 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice  President  U.  S . Paris  Hill 

John  Fairfield  Hartley,  Ass’t  Sec.  U.  S.  Treasury  . Saco 

Timothy  Otis  Howe,  Postmaster  General  . Livermore 

Edward  Hunter,  Judge  Adv’te.  Dept,  of  the  East  . Gardiner 

Darius  Holbrook  Ingraham,  Con.  Gen.  to  Halifax  ...  Camden 
Carter  Brewster  Keene,  Director  Postal  Savings 

System  . Freedom 

Horatio  King,  Postmaster  Gen . Paris 

Sumner  Increase  Kimball,  Gen.  Supt.  U.  S.  Life 

Sav’g  Service  . Lebanon 

Marshall  Ora  Leighton,  Ch’f  Hyd’g’fr  U.  S. 

Geol.  Survey  . Corinna 

Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  U.  S.  Treasury  . Kennebunk 

George  Whitney  Merrill,  U.  S.  Min.  Sandwich 

Is,ands  . Turner 


Feb.  2,  1651 
Aug.  30,  1840 
Jun.  10,  1846 
Sept.  4,  1838 
Apr.  29,  1829 
Apr.  22,  1744 

Apr.  22,  1818 


Nov.  6,  1875 
1827 

Jul.  31,  1875 
Feb.  28,  1850 

Jun.  24,  1864 
May  25,  1817 
Oct.  2,  1873 
Dec.  21,  1873 
Jun.  24,  1839 
Aug.  24,  1846 
Nov.  19,  1842 

Dec.  29,  1825 

Sept.  25,  1832 
Sept.  6,  1871 
Aug.  27,  1809 
Jun.  18,  1809 
Feb.  17,  1816 
Nov.,  1839 
Oct.  14,  1837 

Jul.  3,  1868 
Jun.  21,  1811 

Sept.  2,  1834 

May  1,  1874 
Dec.  7,  1808 

Jun.  26,  1837 
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Edward  Bruce  Moore,  U.  S.  Ass’t  Com’r  of  Pat  . North  Anson 

George  Higgins  Moses,  Min’r  Plen’y  to  Greece  . Lubec 

Henry  L.  Nichols,  Sec’y  of  State,  California  . Augusta 

Chase  Palmer,  Ch’m’n  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  . Saco 

Robert  Franklin  Patterson,  U.  S.  Con.  Gen.  Calcutta  Belfast 
James  Shepherd  Pike,  U.  S.  Min’r  to  Netherlands  ...  Calais 
Howard  Lyman  Prince,  Librarian,  Patent  Office  ....Cumberland 
William  Emory  Quinby,  U.  S.  Min’r  to  Netherlands  ..Brewer 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  Speaker  U.  S.  House  of  Rep. Portland 

Harold  M.  Sewall,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Hawaii  . Bath 

Edwin  Bradbury  Smith,  Ass’t  Att’y  Gen.  U.  S . Kennebunkport 

Ellis  Spear,  Comm’r  of  Pat.  U.  S.  P.  C . Warren 

John  Leavitt  Stevens,  Env.  &  Min.  Plen. 

Hawaiian  K’n . Mt.  Vernon 

William  Widgery  Thomas,  Min.  to  Sweden 

and  Norway  . Portland 

Charles  H.  Treat,  U.  S.  Treasurer  . Frankfort 

Bartlett  Tripp,  Min.  to  Austria  . . Harmony 

Charles  Ames  Washburn,  Minister  to  Paraguay  . Livermore 

Elihu  Benj.  Washburn,  Minister  to  France  . Livermore 

Ernest  Alonzo  Wakefield,  U.  S.  Con.  to  Pt. 

Eliz’th,  S.  Africa  . Gardiner 

George  N.  West,  Consul  General  . Lewiston 

Amos  Parker  Wilder,  Consul  General  . Calais 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 

James  Ware  Bradbury,  Maine  . York  County 

John  Fairfield  Dryden,  New  Jersey  . Farmington 

George  Evans,  Maine  . Hallowell 

Nathan  Allen  Farwell,  Maine  . Unity 

Bert  M.  Fernald  (also  Gov.),  Maine  . West  Poland 

William  P.  Frye  (pres,  pro  tern.),  Maine  . Lewiston 

Paris  Gibson,  Montana  . Brownfield 

Eugene  Hale,  Maine  . 1  urner 

David  Hammons,  Maine  . Cornish 

Charles  Fletcher  Johnson,  Maine  . Winslow 

Rufus  King,  New  York  . Scarboro 

Daniel  Darwin  Pratt,  Indiana  . Palermo 

Francis  B.  Stockbridge,  Michigan  . Bath 

William  Drew  Washburn,  Minn . Livermore 

Reuel  Williams,  Maine  . Augusta 

Abram  Pease  Williams,  California  . New  Portland 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

DeAlva  Stanwood  Alexander,  New  York  . Richmond 

Amos  L.  Allen,  Maine  . Waterborough 

Horatio  Bisbee,  Florida  . . . Canton 

Charles  Addison  Boutelle,  Maine  . Damariscotta 

James  Brooks,  New  York  . Portland 

Walter  Atwood  Burleigh  . Waterville 


Dec.  25,  1851 
Feb.  9,  1869 
1824 

Sept.  19,  1856 
Mar.  9,  1836 
Sept.  8,  1811 
May  17,  1840 
Dec.  14,  1835 
Oct.  18,  1839 
Jan.  3,  1860 
Oct.  3,  1832 
Oct  15,  1834 

Aug.  1,  1820 

Aug.  26,  1839 
1845 

Jul.  15,  1842 
Sept.  23,  1816 
Mar.  16,  1822 

Jan.  4,  1868 
Jan.  7,  1847 
Feb.  16,  1852 


Jun.  10,  1803 
Aug.  7,  1839 
Jan.  12,  1797 
Feb.  24,  1812 
Apr.  3,  1858 
Sept.  2,  1831 
Jul.  1,  1830 
Jun.  9,  1836 
May  12,  1808 
Feb.  14,  1859 
Mar.  24,  1755 
Oct.  23,  1813 
Apr.  9,  1826 
Jan.  14,  1831 
Jun.  2,  1783 
Feb.  3,  1832 


July  17,  1846 
Mar.  17,  1837 
May  1,  1831 
Feb.  9,  1839 
Nov.  10,  1810 
Oct.  25,  1820 
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Ralph  H.  Cameron,  Arizona  . 

Stephen  Alonzo  Cobb,  Kansas 
Solomon  G.  Comstock,  Minnesota 

Mark  Hill  Dunnell,  Minnesota  . 

Henry  Ivory  Emerson,  Ohio  . 

Thomas  Amory  Deblois  Fessenden,  Maine 
Loren  Fletcher,  Minnesota 

Samuel  Wadsworth  Gould,  Maine  . 

Frank  Edward  Guernsey,  Maine 
Ira  Greenlief  Hersey,  Maine 

Samuel  Greeley  Hilborn,  California  . 

Asher  Crosby  Hinds,  Maine 
Charles  Edgar  Littlefield,  Maine 

Stephen  Longfellow  . 

Owen  Love  joy,  Illinois  . 

Daniel  John  McGillicuddy,  Maine 
Seth  Llewellyn  Milliken,  Maine 
Frank  Mellen  Nye,  Minnesota 

John  Andrew  Peters,  Maine  . 

Frederick  Augustus  Pike  . ' 

John  Fox  Potter,  Wisconsin 

John  Hovey  Rice,  Maine  . 

Ernest  Wm.  Roberts,  Massachusetts 

Cullen  Sawtelle  . 

John  Philip  Swasey,  Maine 

Mark  Trafton,  Massachusetts 

William  Henry  Wilder,  Massachusetts  . 


Oct. 

21, 

1863 

June 

17, 

1833 

May  9, 

1842 

July 

•  2, 

1823 

Mar. 

15, 

1871 

Jan. 

23, 

1826 

Apr. 

10, 

1833 

Jan 

•  1, 

1853 

Oct. 

15, 

1866 

Mar. 

31, 

1858 

1832 

Feb. 

6, 

1863 

June 

21, 

1851 

Mar. 

23, 

1776 

Jan. 

6, 

1810 

Aug. 

27, 

1859 

Dec. 

12, 

1831 

Mar. 

7, 

1852 

Aug. 

13, 

1864 

Dec. 

9, 

1817 

May 

11, 

1817 

Feb. 

5, 

1816 

Nov. 

22, 

1858 

Sept.  24, 

1805 

Sept. 

4, 

1839 

Aug. 

1, 

1810 

May 

14, 

1855 

ARMY  OFFICERS 


John  Francis  Appleton,  Brig.  Gen . 

George  L.  Beal,  Brig.  Gen . 

Hiram  George  Berry,  Major  Gen . 

James  G.  Blunt,  Major  Gen . 

Lloyd  M.  Brett,  Brig.  Gen . 

John  Marshall  Brown,  Brig.  Gen . 

Jonathan  Prince  Cilley,  Brig.  Gen . 

A.  W.  Corliss,  Brig.  Gen . 

Aaron  Simon  Daggett,  Brig.  Gen . 

Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana,  Major  Gen . 

John  Augustus  Darling,  Maj.  and  author 

Seth  Eastman,  Brig.  Gen . 

Francis  Fessenden,  Major  Gen . 

James  Deering  Fessenden,  Major  Gen. 

Royal  Thaxter  Frank,  Brig.  Gen . 

John  Frost,  Col.  Rev.  War 

Greenleaf  Austin  Goodale,  Brig.  Gen . 

Eugene  Griffin,  Brig.  Gen . 

Currier  Grover,  Major  Gen . 

William  Edwin  Hadlock,  Colonel 
Charles  Badger  Hall,  Alajor  Gen . 


Bangor 

..Norway 

..Thomaston 

•  Hancock  Co. 

•  Dead  River 
.Portland 

•  Thomaston 

•  N.  Yarmouth 
•Greene 

•  Eastport 
Bucksport 

■  Brunswick 

Portland 

Portland 

Gray 

Kittery 

Orrington 


Aug.  29,  1835 
May  21,  1825 
Aug.  27,  1824 
1826 

Feb.  22,  1856 
Dec.  14,  1838 
Dec.  29,  1835 
Mar.  25,  1837 
June  14,  1837 
Apr.  15,  1822 
June  7,  1835 
Jan.  24,  1808 
Mar.  18,  1839 
Sept.  28,  1853 
May  6,  1836 
May  5,  1738 
July  4,  1839 
Oct.  13,  1855 
July  24,  1829 


Ellsworth 
Bethel 

Cranberry  Isles  Oct.  26,  1834 
Portland  Apr.  29,  1844 
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Charles  Hamlin,  Brig.  Gen.  &  Lawyer  . Hampden 

Cyrus  Hamlin,  Brig.  Gen . Hampden 

William  Laurence  Haskin,  Brig.  Gen . Houlton 

Edward  Hatch,  Major  Gen . Bangor 

Charles  Haywood,  Major  Gen . Waterville 

Mark  Leslie  Hersey,  Major  Gen . Stetson 

Chas.  Henry  Howard,  Brig.  Gen . Leeds 

Oliver  Otis  Howard,  Major  Gen . Leeds 

Albion  Parris  Howe,  Big.  Gen . . . Standish 

Thomas  Hamlin  Hubbard,  Brig.  Gen . Hallowed 

Edward  Hunter,  Col.  U.  S.  A . Gardiner 

Rufus  Ingalls,  Major  Gen . Denmark 

Horatio  Collins  King,  Soldier,  Author,  Lawyer  . Portland 

Herbert  Mayhew  Lord,  Brig.  Gen . Rockland 

William  Miltmore  McArthur,  Brig.  Gen . Limington 

Augustus  Pearl  Martin,  Capt.  of  Art’y  and 

Mayor  of  Boston  . Abbot 

Henry  Clay  Merriam,  Major  Gen . Houlton 

Wilder  Stevens  Metcalf,  Brig.  Gen . Milo 

Charles  Gould  Morton,  Major  Gen . Cumberland 

B.  B.  Murray,  Brig.  Gen . Norway 

Frank  Stillman  Nickerson,  Brig.  Gen . Swanville 

William  North,  Brig.  Gen.  also  U.  S.  Senator  . Pemaquid 

Henry  Erastus  Noyes,  Brig.  Gen.  also  U.  S.  Senator  Belfast 

George  H.  Nye,  Major  Gen . Hallowed 

Sir  William  Peppered  . Kittery 

Henry  Prince,  Brig.  Gen . Eastport 

Charles  Wentworth  Roberts,  Brig.  Gen . Old  Town 

Chas.  Greene  Sawtelle,  Brig.  Gen . Norridgewock 

Eleakim  Parker  Scammon,  Brig.  Gen . Whitefield 

Frederic  Dummer  Sewall,  Brig.  Gen . Bath 

George  Foster  Shepley,  Brig.  Gen . Saco 

Charles  Henry  Smith,  Major  Gen . Hollis 

Jared  Augustus  Smith,  Brig.  Gen . Wilton 

Joseph  Sewall  Smith,  Brig.  Gen . Wiscasset 

Orland  Smith,  Brig.  Gen . Lewiston 

Ellis  Spear,  Brig.  Gen.  and  Com’r  of  Pat . Warren 

John  Sullivan,  Brig.  Gen.  also  Cong’n.  from  N.  H . 

Thomas  Hammond  Talbot,  Brig.  Gen . E.  Machias 

Henry  Goddard  Thomas,  Major  Gen . Portland 

Frank  Thorp,  Brig.  Gen . 

Charles  G.  Treat,  Brig.  Gen . 

Harris  Ansel  Wheeler,  Brig.  Gen  and  Inventor  Orrington 

Seth  Williams,  Major  Gen . Augusta 

Henry  Clay  Wood,  Brig.  Gen . Winthrop 


NAVAL  OFFICERS 


James  Alden,  Rear  Admiral  . 

Royal  Bird  Bradford,  Rear  Admiral 
Horatio  Bridge,  Commodore  . 


Portland 

Turner 

Portland 
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Sept.  13,  1837 
Apr.  23,  1839 
May  31,  1841 
Dec.  22,  1832 
Oct.  3,  1839 
Dec.  1,  1863 
Aug.  28,  1838 
Nov.  8,  1830 
Mar.  13,  1818 
Dec.  20,  1838 
Nov.,  1839 
Aug.  23,  1820 
Dec.  22,  1837 
Dec.  6,  1859 
July  7,  1832 

Nov.  23,  1835 
Nov.  13,  1837 
Sept.  10,  1855 
Jan.  15,  1861 

Aug.  27,  1826 
1755 

Aug.  23,  1839 
1828 

Jun.  27,  1696 
Jan.  19,  1811 
Oct.  22,  1828 
May  10,  1834 
Dec.  27,  1816 
Jan.  22,  1826 
Jan.  1,  1819 
Nov.  1,  1827 
July  6,  1840 
Nov.  27,  1836 
May  2,  1825 
Oct.  15,  1834 
1740 

July  31,  1823 
Apr.  5,  1837 
Mar.  28,  1842 
Dec.  30,  1859 
July  30,  1850 
Mar.  22,  1822 
May  26,  1832 


Mar.  31,  1810 
July  22,  1844 
Mar.  31,  1810 
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George  Adams  Bright,  Rear  Admiral  . Bangor 

Nathaniel  C.  Bryant,  Commander  . Nobleboro 

George  Eli  Burd,  Rear  Admiral  . Belfast 

Dudley  Newcomb  Carpenter,  Med’l  Inst’r  . 

Clifford  Nickels  Carver,  Naval  Intelligence  Officer  .  ..Searsport 

Greenleaf  Cilley,  Commander  . Thomaston 

Frank  Clarendon  Cook,  Med’l  Director  . 

George  Leland  Dyer,  Commodore  . Calais 

Arthur  Philip  Fairfield,  Commander  . 

Frank  Lysander  Fernald,  Captain  . Kittery 


Joseph  Otto  Fisher,  Commander  . 

Douglas  Wardwell  Fuller,  Lt.  Commander 
Arthur  Alton  Garcelon,  Lt.  Commander  . 


Albert  Weston  Grant,  Rear  Admiral  . Benton 

Joseph  Foster  Green,  Rear  Admiral  . Topsham 

Louis  Joseph  Gulliver,  Lt.  Commander  . 

John  Forsyth  Hanscom,  Rear  Admiral  . Eliot 

Ichabod  Goodwin  Hobbs,  Rear  Admiral  . N.  Berwick 

John  Hubbard,  Rear  Admiral  . S.  Berwick 

Charles  Frederick  Hughes,  Rear  Admiral  Bath  . Bath 

Walter  Morrell  Hunt,  Captain  . 

William  Wirt  Kimball,  Rear  Admiral  . Paris 

Jabez  Stubbs  Lowell,  Lt.  Commander  . 

John  Fairfield  Merry,  Rear  Admiral  . Edgecomb 

Roscoe  Charles  Moody,  Captain  . 

John  O’Brien,  Privateersman  . Scarboro 

Rufus  Parks,  Rear  Admiral  . 

Nathaniel  Jordan  Knight  Patch,  Commodore  . Otisfield 

Thomas  Stow'ell  Phelps,  Rear  Admiral  . Buckfield 

William  Veazie  Pratt,  Admiral  . Belfast 

Edward  Preble,  Commodore  . Portland 

George  Henry  Preble,  Rear  Admiral  . Portland 

Edwin  Putnam,  Rear  Admiral  . 

Manley  Hale  Simons,  Commander  . 

Joseph  Adams  Smith,  Rear  Admiral  . . Machias 

Albert  Sydney  Snow,  Captain  . Rockland 

Henry  Knox  Thatcher,  Rear  Admiral  . Thomaston 

Harrie  Webster,  Rear  Admiral  . Farmington 

Andrew  Reginald  Wentworth,  Med’l  Dir . 

Robert  E.  Peary,  Rear  Admiral  . 


AUTHORS 


Edward  Abbott  . Farmington 

Jacob  Abbott  . Hallowell 

John  S.  C.  Abbott  . Brunswick 

Elizabeth  Akers  Allen  . Strong 

Frederick  James  Allen  . Limerick 

Willis  Boyd  Allen  . Kittery  Point 

Rufus  Anderson  . N.  Yarmouth 

John  Harwood  Bacon  (Vice  Con.  Gen.)  . Portland 


Apr.  9,  1837 
Mar.  27,  1823 
Apr.  27,  1857 
Jun.  28,  1874 
Sept.  29,  1891 
Oct.  27,  1829 
Aug.  19,  1869 
Aug.  26,  1849 
Oct.  29,  1877 
Nov.  11,  1835 
Mar.  31,  1882 
Sept.  9,  1884 
May  12,  1884 
Apr.  14,  1856 
Nov.  24,  1811 
Nov.  6,  1883 
May  21,  1842 
Mar.  13,  1843 
May  19,  1849 
Oct.  14,  1866 
Oct.  16,  1876 
Jan.  9,  1848 
Jan.  1,  1886 
Mar.  5,  1840 
Mar.  12,  1873 
1750 


Nov.  2,  1822 
Feb.  28,  1869 
Aug.  15,  1761 
Feb.  25,  1816 

May  11,  1879 
Sept.  1,  1837 
Nov.  18,  1845 
May  26,  1806 
Feb.  12,  1843 
Oct.  19,  1859 


July  15,  1841 
Nov.  14,  1803 
Sept.  18,  1805 
Oct.  9,  1832 
Feb.  23,  1864 
July  9,  1855 
Aug.  17,  1796 
Nov.  6,  1875 
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Arlo  Bates  . East  Machias 

James  Phinney  Baxter  . Gorham 

Mabel  Louise  Fuller  Blodgett  . Bangor 

Olive  Hurd  Bragdon  . Limington 

Noah  Brooks  . Castine 

Charles  Farrar  Brown  (Artemus  Ward)  . Waterford 

Clarence  Blendon  Burleigh  . Linneus 

Champlin  Burrage  (Author-Librarian)  . Portland 

Sarah  Pratt  Carr  . Freeport 

Mary  Ellen  Chase  . Bluehill 

Isaac  Bassett  Choate  . Otisfield 

Lida  A.  Churchill  (Journalist)  . Harrison 

Rebecca  Sophia  Clark  (Sophie  May)  . Norridgewock 

McDonald  Clarke  . Bath 

Sarah  J.  Clarke  . Norridgewock 

Charles  William  Close  . Bangor 

Sylvanus  Cobb  . Waterville 

Frederick  H.  Costello  . Bangor 

Alice  Turner  Curtis  . . . Sullivan 

Raymond  Cazallis  Davis  (Librarian)  . Cushing 

Holman  Francis  Day  . Vassalboro 

Nathaniel  Deering  . Portland 

Annie  Hamilton  Donnell  . Kent’s  Hill 

Grace  Donworth  . Machias 

Alice  May  Douglass  . . . Bath 

Horatio  Willis  Dresser  . Yarmouth 

Henry  E.  Dunnack  (State  Librarian)  . 

Martha  Baker  Dunn  . Hallowed 

Louise  Dutton  . Ellsworth 

Charles  Gamage  Eastman  . Fryeburg 

Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  . Brewer 

Edward  H.  Elwell  . Portland 

George  Barrell  Emerson  . Weds 

John  Champlin  Fernald  (Editor)  . Portland 

Charles  Bowdoin  Fillebrown  . Winthrop 

Sewed  Ford  . Levant 

Frances  Graham  French  (Translator)  . Bangor 

Caroline  Macomber  Fuller  . Bangor 

Maude  Clark  Gay  . Waldoboro 

Ursula  Newell  Gestefeld  . Augusta 

Augusta  Hale  Gifford  . Turner 

Hannah  E.  B.  Goodwin  . Chesterville 

Richard  Matthews  Hallet  . Bath 

William  Burt  Harlow  . —-  Portland 

Alice  Harriman  (Publisher)  . Newport 

Linnie  Sarah  Harris  . E.  Machias 

Heloise  Edwina  Hersey  (Lecturer-Writer)  . Oxford 

Mary  P.  Thacher  Higginson  . Machias 

George  S.  Hillard  . Machias 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  . Bangor 


Dec.  16,  1850 
Mar.  23,  1831 
Apr.  8,  1869 
July  13,  1858 
Oct.  24,  1830 
Apr.  26,  1833 
Nov.  1,  1864 
Apr.  14,  1874 
July  17,  1850 
Feb.  24,  1887 
July  12,  1833 

Feb.  22,  1834 
Jun.  18,  1798 
Sept.  12,  1840 
Sept.  4,  1859 
1823 

Sept.  24,  1851 

June,  1836 
Nov.  6,  1865 
June  25,  1791 
Sept.  11,  1862 

June  28,  1865 
Jan.  15,  1866 

Jan.  21,  1848 

June  1,  1816 
June  18,  1865 
Dec.  14,  1825 
Sept.  12,  1797 
Aug.  13,  1838 
Dec.  26  1842 
Mar.  7,  1868 


Sept.  28,  1876 

Feb.  19,  1842 

July  21,  1887 
Apr.  4.  1856 
Mar.  12,  1861 
Jan.  15,  1868 
Feb.  22,  1855 
Nov.  26,  1844 

July  21,  1847 
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Abraham  Willard  Jackson 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett  . 

James  Otis  Kaler  . 

Elijah  Kellogg  . 

Quincy  Kilby  . 

Adeline  Trafton  Knox  . 

Mary  Langdon  . 

John  Staples  Locke  (Educator) 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  . 

William  Mathews  . 

Isaac  McLellan  . 

Frances  L.  Mace  . 

Granville  Mellen  . 

Ella  Maude  Moore  . 

James  Appleton  Morgan 

Mary  Jane  Whitney  Morrison  (Jenny  Wallis) 

Eliza  Happy  Morton  . 

John  Neal  . 

Edgar  Wilson  Nye  (“Bill  Nye”) 

George  Ward  Nichols  . 

Sarah  Payson  Parton  (“Fanny  Fern”) 

Hugh  Pendexter  . 

Elizabeth  Payson  Prentiss 

Mary  N.  Prescott  . 

Elizabeth  (Jones)  Cavazza  Pullen  . 

Elizabeth  A.  Reed  . 

Parker  McCobb  Reed  . 

Robert  Rexdale  (Editor) 

Caroline  Webster  Rich 

Charles  F.  Richardson  . 

Henry  Milner  Rideout  . 

Mary  Caroline  Robbins 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
Henrietta  Gould  Rowe 

Minot  J.  Savage  . 

Walter  Leon  Sawyer  (“Winn  Standish”) 
Harriet  Winslow  Sewall 

Sarah  S.  Smiley  . 

Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  . 

Matthew  Hale  Smith  (“Burleigh”) 

Ruel  Perley  Smith  . 

Frank  Melville  Sparks  (Journalist) 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  . 

Edward  Stanwood  . 

Patience  (Tucker)  Stapleton  . 

Charles  Asbury  Stephens  . 

William  Wallace  Stetson  (Lecturer) 

Charles  Edward  Stowe  . 

Sophia  Miriam  Swett  . 

Susan  Hartly  Swett  . 


. Portland 

. S.  Berwick 

. Winterport 

. Portland 

....Eastport 

....Saccarappa 

....Eastport 

....Biddeford 

....Portland 

....  Waterville 

....Portland 

....Orono 

...Biddeford 

...Warren 

...Portland 

...Saccarappa 

...Westbrook 

...Portland 

...Shirley 

...Mt.  Desert 

...Portland 

..Pittsfield 

.Portland 

...Calais 

..Portland 

..Winthrop 

..Bath 


..Byron 
..Hallowell 
..Calais 
..Calais 
..Head  Tide 
E.  Corinth 
.Norridgewock 
Cumberland 
Portland 
.  V  assalboro 
.N.  Yarmouth 
Portland 
Bangor 
Bangor 
Calais 
Augusta 
Wiscasset 
Norway  Lake 
Greene 
Brunswick 
Brewer 
Brewer 


Apr.  7,  1843 
Sept.  3,  1849 
Mar.  19,  1848 
May  20,  1813 
Feb.  9,  1854 
Feb.  8,  1845 

1836 

Feb.  27,  1807 
July  28,  1818 
May  21,  1806 
Jan.  15,  1836 
June  19,  1799 
July  22,  1849 
Oct.  2,  1845 
June  13,  1832 

Aug.  25,  1793 
Aug.  25,  1850 
June  21,  1837 
July  7,  1811 
Jan.  15,  1875 
Oct.  26,  1818 
Aug.  2,  1849 

May  16,  1842 
1813 

Mar.  26,  1859 

May  29,  1851 
Apr.  25,  1877 
1842 

Dec.  22,  1869 
1835 

June  10,  1841 
Oct.  23,  1862 
June  30,  1819 
Mar.  30,  1830 
Aug.  12,  1806 
•  1816 
Dec.  16,  1869 
Feb.  28,  1887 
Apr.  3,  1835 
Sept.  16,  1841 
Mar.  9,  1861 
1847 

June  17,  1849 
July  8,  1850 
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Stanley  Powers  Rowland  Thomas  . Castine 

John  Wingate  Thornton  . Saco 

Mary  Agnes  Tincker  . Ellsworth 

John  Preston  True  . Bethel 

Letitia  Katherine  Vannah  . Gardiner 

William  Warren  (Educator)  . Waterford 

David  Atwood  Wasson  . Brooksville 

Frances  Hodges  White  . Washington 

Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse  . Augusta 

Joseph  Williamson  . Belfast 

Nathaniel  P.  Willis  . Portland 

COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS,  ETC. 

Nathan  Abbott,  Prof.  Law,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.Norridgewock 

Charles  Frederic  Allen,  Pres.  State  Agr’l  Coll  . Norridgewock 

Wm.  H.  Allen,  2nd  and  4th  Pres.  Girard  College  ....Readfield 
John  Howard  Appleton,  Prof.  Chem.  Brown 

University  . Portland 

Wm.  Hyde  Appleton,  Prof.  Greek,  Swarthmore 

Coll.,  Pa . Portland 

Martin  Brewer  Anderson,  1st  Pres.  Univ.  Rochester  Brunswick 

James  Hutchins  Baker,  Pres.  Univ.  of  Col . Harmony 

Wilbur  Fisk  Berry,  Pres.  Maine  Wesl’yn  Sem . Camden 

John  Pascal  Brooks,  Pres.  Clarkson  Coll,  of  Tech . Kittery 

Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  7th  Pres.  Hamilton  College  ..Yarmouth 
Hermon  Carey  Bumpus,  Pres.  Tufts  Coll.  Buckfield  ..Buckfield 

Nathaniel  Butler,  6th  Pres.  Colby  University  . Eastport 

Alfred  Edgar  Burton,  Dean  Mass.  Inst.  Tech . Portland 

Horatio  Quincy  Butterfield,  Pres.  Olivet  Coll . Phillips 

Paul  Ansel  Chadbourne,  5th  Pres.  Williams  College  N.  Berwick 
Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  4th  Chancl’r  Wash’n  Univ.  ..Glenburn 

George  Chase,  Dean  N.  Y.  Law  School  . Portland 

George  Colby  Chase,  2nd  Pres.  Bates  College  . Unity 

Carolus  Melville  Cobb,  Pres.  Coll.  Phy’ns  and 

Sur.,  Boston  . Casco 

Gardner  Colby,  Founder  Colby  Univ . Bowdoinham 

Charles  Collins,  10th  Pres.  Dickinson  College  . N.  Yarmouth 

Joseph  Cummings,  5th  Pres.  Wesleyan  University  ...  Falmouth 

Charles  Albert  Curtis,  Pres.  Norwich  University  . Hallowell 

Herbert  Ernest  Cushman,  Prof.  Phil’y  Tufts  College  Auburn 
Raymond  Cazallis  Davis,  Lib’n  Univ.  of  Michigan  ....Cushing 
James  Roscoe  Day,  Chancellor  Syracuse  University  ..Whitneyville 

Daniel  Dole,  Pres.  Cahu  Coll.  Hawaiian  Islands  . Skowhegan 

Henry  Wesley  Dunn,  Dean  Coll,  of  Law,  Univ. 

of  Iowa  . Waterville 

Annie  Crosby  Emery,  Dean  Woman’s  Coll., 

Brown  Univ . Ellsworth 

Henry  Crosby  Emery,  Prof.  Yale  University,  Author  Ellsworth 

David  Foster  Estes,  Prof.  Colgate  University  . Auburn 

Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  Pres.  Lombard  College  . Charlotte 


June  22,  1879 
Aug.  12,  1818 
July  18,  1837 
Feb.  13,  1859 
Oct.  27,  1855 
Oct  21,  1806 
May  14,  1823 
June  18,  1866 


Oct.  5,  1828 
Jan.  20,  1806 


July  11,  1854 
Jan.  28,  1816 
Mar.  27,  1808 

Feb.  3,  1844 

June  10,  1842 
Feb.  12,  1815 
Oct.  13,  1848 
Nov.  24,  1851 
Sept.  24,  1861 
Jan.  4,  1813 
May  5,  1862 
May  22,  1853 
Mar.  24,  1857 
Aug.  5,  1822 
Oct.  21,  1823 
Aug.  22,  1847 
Dec.  29,  1849 
Mar.  15,  1844 

Mar.  24,  1861 
Sept.  3,  1810 
Apr.  17,  1813 
Mar.  3,  1817 
Oct.  4,  1835 
Oct.  24,  1865 
June,  1836 
Oct.  17,  1845 
Sept.  9,  1808 

Jan.  27,  1877 

Jan.  1,  1871 
Dec.  21,  1872 
Oct.  18,  1851 
Apr.  30,  1859 
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Everett  Flood,  Supt.  Hospital  for  Epileptics  . Clinton 

Henry  Prentiss  Forbes,  Dean  St.  Lawrence  Univ  Paris 
Americus  Fuller,  Pres.  Central  Turkey  College  Jay 
Frederic  Henry  Gerrish,  Prof.  Anatomy,  Bow- 

dom  College  . Portland 

Dan, el  R.  Goodwin.  9th  Provost  Univ.  of  Penn . N.  Berwick 

Albion  Gunnison,  6th  Pres.  St.  Lawrence  Univ . Hallowed 

Arthur  Sewall  Haggett,  Dean  Coll.  Lib’l  Arts 

Univ.  of  Wash .  ’  >T 

Edwin  Herbert  Hail,  Prof.  Harvard  College  ..  .  .Gorhun  ' 

Frederick  Wm.  Hamilton,  Pres.  Tufts  College  . Portland 

Cyrus  Hamlin,  1st  Pres.  Roberts  Coll.  Constantinople  Waterford 

George  Harris,  Pres.  Amherst  Coll .  E  Machias 

Samuel  Harris,  5th  Pres.  Bowdoin  Coll .  p  Machias 

ElleeS  art>  DCan  °f  Maine  . ....  Willimantic 

Ellen  M.  Martin  Henrotin,  Pres.  Fed'n 

Women’s  Clubs  .  Portland 

Rufus  Matthew  Jones,  Prof.  Phil’y  Haverford  Coll!  S.  China 
Wm  Ladd  Jones,  Pres.  Cahu  Coll.,  Hawaiian 

Islands  .  Minot 

David  Bancroft  Johnson,  Pres.  Female  Coll.! 

LaGrange,  Tenn.  ...  '  tv  j 

■Frederic  Harrison  Knight,  Pres.  N.  O.  Univ . Saco 

Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Librarian,  Brown  Univ.  ...  Freeport 
Horatio  Oliver  Ladd,  Pres.  Univ.  of  N  M 

Clergyman  .  '  ’  H 

Ellsworth  Gage  Lancaster,  Pres.  Olivet  Coll.  ..  DixfieM 
John  Albert  Larrabee,  Pres.  Hospital  Coll,  of 

William  W.  Lawrence,  Prof.  Eng.  Lit.,  Coium."unii.’Bango“ 

Charles  Ezra  Libbey,  Pres.  Rust  Univ.,  Miss . Danville 

Nathan  Lord,  6th  Pres.  Dartmouth  College  .  Berwick 

Alice  Hanson  Luce,  Prin.  Willard  Sch.,  Berlin 

Germany  .  w- 

George  Frederic  Magoun,  Pres.  Iowa  College  Bath  ^ 

Vida  Frank  Moore,  Prof.  Phil’y,  Elmira  Coll . Steuben 

Henry  Clinton  Morrison,  State  Supt.  Pub 

Inst’ns.,  N.  H .  ‘  ~ 

lhomas  Freeman  Moses,  Pres.  Urbana,  O. 

Univ.,  Physician  .  Bath 

George  p.  Mosher,  Pres.  Hinsdale'  College  ' !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!china 
Albert  Roscoe  Moulton,  Supt.  Pa.  Hos.  for  Insane  ..Parsonsfield 
Charles  Alexander  Nelson,  Lib’n.  Columbia  Univ.  ...  Calais 

Stephen  Morr.ll  Newman,  Pres.  Kee  Mar  Coll . W.  Falmouth 

'a  ,.re<*  Ira  Nob  e’  Supt  As>'lurn  for  Insane,  Mich.  Fairfield 
Alfred  Owen,  Pres.  Roger  Williams  Univ.,  Nash¬ 
ville  .  ’  China 

Wm.  Sullivan  Pattee,  Dean  Coll,  of  Law,  Univ. 

of  Mich .  Jackson 

Wm.  Trafton  Randall,  Dean  Univ.  of  So.  "cal"" !  Wayne" 


Feb.  10,  1855 
July  4,  1849 
Nov.  1,  1834 

Mar.  21,  1845 
Apr.  12,  1811 
Mar.  2,  1844 

May  8,  1870 
Nov.  7,  1855 
Mar.  30,  1860 
Jan.  5,  1811 
Apr.  1,  1844 
June  14,  1814 
May  22,  1861 

July,  1847 
Jan.  25,  1863 

Sept.  18,  1827 

Dec.  21,  1817 
Oct.  22,  1859 
July  1,  I860 

Aug.  31,  1839 
June  18,  1861 

May  17,  1840 
May  29,  1876 
Dec.  14,  1844 
Nov.  28,  1792 

1861 

Mar.  29,  1821 


Oct.  7,  1871 

June  8,  1836 
Feb.  12,  1844 
Sept.  21,  1852 
Apr.  14,  1839 
Nov.  21,  1845 
Mar.  3,  1856 

July  20,  1829 

Sept.  19,  1846 
Nov.  23,  1860 
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George  Edward  Reed,  Pres.  Dickinson  College  . Brownville 

Nathan  Clifford  Ricker,  Dean  Coll,  of  Engr’ng. 

Univ.  of  Ill . Acton 

Arthur  Jeremiah  Roberts,  Pres.  Colby  College  . Waterboro 

Herbert  Rufus  Roberts,  Dean  of  Undergradu¬ 
ates,  Norwich  Univ . Brownville 

Franklin  Clement  Robinson,  Prof.  Bowdoin  College  ..E.  Orrington 
Herbert  Edwin  Russell,  Prof.  Math.,  Univ.  of  DenverParis 

Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  Prof.  Physical  Training  . Belfast 

W.  E.  Sargent,  Prin.  Hebron  Academy  . Sanford 

Ernest  Varian  Scribner,  Supt.  Asylum  for  In¬ 
sane,  Worcester  . Lewiston 

Stephen  Sewall,  Prof.  Hebrew,  Harvard  College  . \ ork 

John  Langdon  Sibley,  Librarian  Harvard  College  ...  Union 


Albion  Woodbury  Small,  4th  Pres.  Colby  University  Buckfield 


Vivian  Blanche  Small,  Pres.  Lake  Erie  College  . Gardiner 

Isaiah  Perley  Smith,  Pres.  Shenandoah  College  . Bridgton 

Gideon  Lane  Soule,  2nd  Prin.  Phillips-Exeter  Acad.  Freeport 

Herbert  Lee  Stetson,  Pres.  Kalamazoo  College  . Greene 

Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  6th  Pres.  West'n 

Res’ve  Univ . New  Sharon 

Charles  Mellen  Tyler,  Prof.  Cornell  University  . Limmgton 

Williston  Walker,  Prof.  Church  History  . Portland 

Crosby  Howard  Wheeler,  Pres.  Armenia  Coll., 

Harpoot,  Turkey  . Hampden 

Joseph  Willard,  13th  Pres.  Harvard  College  . Biddeford 


EDUCATORS 


Gorham  Dummer  Abbot  . . 

Nathan  Abbott  . Norridgcwock 

Theophilus  Capen  Abbott  . Vassalboio 

Anne  C.  E.  Allinson  . Ellsworth 

Melville  Franklin  Arey  . Hampden 

Anna  Barrows  . Fryeburg 

Ralph  King  Bearce  . lurner 

Joseph  Young  Bergen  (Author)  . Red  Beach 

George  Ricker  Berry  (Author)  . W.  Sumner 

Cyrus  Fogg  Brackett  (Physics)  . Parsonsfield 

Carl  Darling  Buck  (Philologist)  . Bucksport 

John  Jay  Butler  . Berwick 

Nathaniel  Butler  (English  Literature)  . Eastport 

Lewis  N.  Chase  . . Sidney 

Benjamin  Franklin  Clarke  . Newport 

Herbert  Edgar  Cobb  . Searsport 

Samuel  Valentine  Cole  . Machiasport 

Randall  Judson  Condon  (Educational  Executive)  . Friendship 

Charles  Townsend  Copeland  (Eng.  Lit.  Author)  ....Calais 

Hervey  Sumner  Cowell  . W-  Lebanon 

Eliab  Washburn  Coy  . Thorndike 
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Mar.  28,  1846 

July  24,  1843 
Oct.  15,  1867 

Jan.  21,  1865 
Apr.  24,  1852 
Apr.  7,  1860 
Sept.  28,  1849 
May  23,  1856 

Feb.  18,  1855 
Feb.  4,  1834 
Dec.  29,  1804 
May  11,  1854 
Sept.  17,  1875 
Feb.  13,  1836 
July  25,  1796 
Oct.  16,  1847 

Nov.  9,  1853 
1832 

July  1,  1860 

Sept.  8,  1822 
Jan.  9,  1738 


Sept.  3,  1807 
July  11,  1854 
1826 
Jan.  1,  1871 
Jan.  19,  1844 

Apr.  29,  1875 
Feb.  22,  1851 
Oct.  15,  1865 
June  25,  1833 
Oct.  2,  1866 
Apr.  9,  1814 
May  22,  1853 
June  27,  1873 
July  14,  1831 
July  4,  1860 
Dec.  29,  1851 
July  10,  1862 
Apr.  27,  1860 
Oct.  10,  1855 
Dec.  6,  1832 
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Arthur  Lyon  Cross  . Portland 

James  Greenleaf  Croswell  . Brunswick 

Winterton  Conway  Curtis  (Zoologist)  . Richmond 

Herbert  Ernest  Cushman  (Prof.  Phil’y-Author)  . Auburn 

Edward  Burke  Delabarre  . Dover 

Edwin  Grant  Dexter  . Calais 

Charles  Carroll  Everett  . Brunswick 

Jonathan  Cilley  Fales  (Geologist)  . Thomaston 

Edward  Holyoke  Farrington  . Brewer 

Merritt  Caldwell  Fernald  . S.  Levant 

Robert  Heywood  Fernald  (Mechanical  Engineer)  . ...Orono 

Ebenezer  Fisher  . Charlotte 

Thomas  Fillebrown  . Winthrop 

John  Shaw  French  (Mathematician)  . N.  Fayette 

Fred.  Morrow  Fling  . Portland 

Alexis  Everett  Frye  . N.  Haven 

John  Hays  Gardiner  (Prof.  Eng.-Author)  . Gardiner 

Lincoln  R.  Gibbs  . Wiscasset 

Adam  Capen  Gill  . Chesterville 

Laura  Drake  Gill  . Chesterville 

Albert  Franklin  Gilman  (Prof.  Chemistry)  . Hallowell 

Stephen  Lincoln  Goodale  . Saco 

Edward  Jasper  Goodwin  . Sanford 

Oliver  Crosby  Gray  . Jefferson 

Talleyrand  Grover  . Bethel 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall  (Physicist)  . Gorham 

Frederic  Aldin  Hall  (Prof,  of  Greek)  . Gorham 

George  Hervey  Hallett  (Mathematician)  . Manchester 

Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom  . Saco 

William  Ross  Ham  (Physicist)  . Lewiston 

James  H.  Hanson  . China 

Frank  Herbert  Hanson  . Portland 

Wm.  Henry  Hartshorn  (Prof.  Eng.,  Bates  College)  ..Lisbon 

Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  . E  Machias 

Frank  Alpine  Hill  . Biddeford 

Amy  Morns  Homans  . Vassalboro 

Mary  Ann  Howe  . Dexter 

James  Richard  Jewett  (Prof.  Semitic  Lang.)  . Westport  * 

Henry  Johnson  (Prof.  Modern  Lang.)  . Gardiner 

John  Johnston  . . 

Augustine  Jones  . South  China 

George  William  Jones  (Prof.  Mathematics)  . Corinth 

Richard  Mott  Jones  . China  Lake 

Stephen  Alfred  Jones  . China 

Clarence  Lorin  Jordan  (Prof.  English)  . New  Portland 

Lyman  Granville  Jordan  (Prof.  Chemistry)  . Otisfield 

Preston  Kyes  . N.  Jay 

George  Thomas  Little  (Librarian-Author)  . Auburn 

Charles  Austin  Lord  . Kennebunkport 

Everett  William  Lord  (Author)  . Surry 


Nov.  14,  1873 
Aug.  29,  1852 
Nov.  4,  1875 
Oct.  24,  1865 
Sept.  25,  1863 
July  21,  1868 
June  19,  1829 
Dec.  30,  1836 
Dec.  20,  1860 
May  26,  1838 
Dec.  19,  1871 
Feb.  6,  1815 
Jan.  13,  1836 
July  3,  1873 
1860 

Nov.  2,  1859 
Apr.  6,  1863 
Dec.  9,  1868 
Aug.  22,  1863 
Aug.  24,  1860 
Sept.  9,  1871 
Aug.  31,  1875 
May  6,  1848 
Dec.  30,  1832 
Aug.  30,  1822 
Nov.  7,  1855 
Nov.  7,  1855 
Dec.  30,  1870 
Aug.  15,  1865 
Feb.  10,  1879 
June  26,  1816 
Sept.  11,  1861 
June  17,  1863 
Aug.  15,  1817 
Oct.  12,  1841 
Nov.  15,  1848 
1835 

Mar.  14,  1862 
June  25,  1855 
Aug.  23,  1806 
Oct.  16,  1835 
Oct.  14,  1837 
June  29,  1843 
Mar.  21,  1848 
Jan.  20,  1877 
Mar.  12,  1845 
Jan.  24,  1875 
May  14,  1857 
May  11,  1806 
Jan.  31,  1871 
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George  Dana  Lord  (Prof.  Classical  Archaeology)  ...Limington 

Daniel  Ozro  Smith  Lowell  . Denmark 

Herbert  William  Magoun  . Bath 

James  Duff  McCurdy  (Physicial  Director)  . Princeton 

Shailer  Mathews  (Prof.  Univ.  of  Chicago)  . Portland 

Wilmot  Brookings  Mitchell  (Prof.  Rhetoric)  . Freeport 

Charles  Alexander  Nelson  (Librarian)  . Calais 

Herbert  Levi  Osgood  . . Canton 

Joseph  Packard  . Wiscasset 

William  Alfred  Packard  . Brunswick 

Robert  Henry  Partington  . Portland 

John  Henry  Pillsbury  (Author-Clergyman)  . Limington 

Walter  Eugene  Ranger  . Wilton 

Thomas  Hill  Rich  . Bangor 

Robert  Hallowed  Richards  . Gardiner 

Charles  Francis  Richardson  . Hallowell 

Sarah  Janet  Sayward  . Shapleigh 

Colbert  Searles  . Wilton 

Howard  Burton  Shaw  . Winslow 

Edward  Stevens  Sheldon  . Waterville 

John  Smith  Sewall  . Newcastle 

Frank  Lucius  Shepardson  . Princeton 

Frank  Asbury  Sherman  . Knox 

Henry  B.  Smith  . Portland 

Payson  Smith  (State  Sup’t  Pub.  Schools,  Me.)  . Portland 

George  B.  Smith  . Belgrade 

Albert  Keith  Smiley  (Humanitarian)  . Vassalboro 

Daniel  Smiley  (Humanitarian)  . Vassalboro 

Egbert  Coffin  Smyth  . Brunswick 

William  Smyth  . Pittston 

Robert  James  Sprague  (Prof.  Sociology)  . Frankfort 

Jonathan  Young  Stanton  (Prof,  of  Greek)  . W.  Lebanon 

William  Wallace  Stetson  (Lecturer-Author)  . Greene 

Julian  Daniel  Taylor  (Prof,  of  Latin)  . Winslow 

Dwinel  French  Thompson  . Bangor 

Ashley  Florace  Thorndike  . Houlton 

Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker  . Auburn 

Luther  Tracy  Townsend  . Orono 

Frederick  Morris  Warren  (Prof.  Modern  Lang.)  . Durham 

Henry  Pitt  Warren  . Windham 

William  Everett  Waters  . Winthrop 

Charles  Huntington  Whitman  . Abbot 

Stephen  Francis  Weston  . Madison 

John  Green  Wright  . Gilead 

SCIENTISTS 


Mar.  7,  1863 
Apr.  13,  1851 
Feb.  17,  1856 
Dec.  2,  1866 
May  26,  1863 
Aug.  24,  1867 
Apr.  14,  1839 
Apr.  9,  1855 
Dec.  23,  1812 
Aug.  26,  1830 
Mar.  7,  1863 
Dec.  20,  1846 
Nov.  22,  1855 
Sept.  5,  1822 
Aug.  26,  1844 
May  29,  1851 
April  21,  1855 
Aug.  15,  1873 
Aug.  5,  1869 
Nov.  21,  1851 
Mar.  20,  1830 
Apr.  10,  1861 
Oct  4,  1841 
Nov.  21,  1815 
Feb.  11,  1873 
May  20,  1847 
Mar.  17,  1828 
Nov.  29,  1855 
Aug.  24,  1829 
Feb.  2,  1797 
Jan.  19,  1868 
June  16,  1834 
June  17,  1849 
Jan.  29,  1846 
Jan.  1,  1846 
Dec.  26,  1871 
Oct.  22,  1876 
Sept.  27,  1838 
June  9,  1859 
Mar.  21,  1846 
Dec.  20,  1856 
Nov.  24,  1873 
Mar.  10,  1855 
Mar.  2,  1842 


Charles  Morse  Allen,  Chemist  . 

Frank  Leslie  Bartlett,  Metallurgist  . 

Charles  Henry  Benjamin,  Mechanical  Engineer 
John  Cutting  Berry,  Ophthalmologist  , . ..... 


Farmington  Apr.  6,  1859 

Hanover  Mar.  2,  1852 

Patten  Aug.  29,  1856 

Sagadahoc  Co.  Jan.  16,  1847 


M — 53 
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Alfred  Smith  Bickmore,  Naturalist 
Nathan  Weston  Blanchard,  Agriculturist 
William  Cranch  Bond,  Astronomer 
Gustavus  Benson  Brackett,  Pomologist 

Austin  Cary,  U.  S.  Forester  . 

Erlon  R.  Chadbourn,  Mineralogist 
Charles  A.  Chambers,  Horticulturist 
George  Brinton  Chandler,  Sociologist 
Ethan  Allen  Chase,  Nurseryman 
John  Lewis  Childs,  Horticulturist 
\\  illiam  Isaac  Cole,  Sociologist 
James  Franklin  Collins,  Botanist 
Henry  Crosby  Emery,  Economist 
Oliver  Cummings  Farrington,  Geologist 
Charles  Henry  Fernald,  Naturalist 
Henry  Torsey  Fernald,  Entomologist 

Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  Botanist  . 

John  Henry  Freese,  Astronomer 
Henry  Herbert  Goddard,  Pyschologist 
Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  Anthropologist 
George  Lincoln  Goodale,  Botanist 
Frederic  Allen  Gower,  Scientist 

Frederick  C.  Grover,  Botanist  . 

Edward  Cary  Hayes,  Sociologist 
Henry  Williamson  Haynes,  Archaeologist 
Erastus  Eugene  Holt,  Ophthalmologist 
Lucien  Howe,  Ophthalmologist 

Henry  A.  Huston,  Chemist  . 

Charles  Clifford  Hutchins,  Physicist 

John  Irwin  Hutchinson,  Mathematician 

Walter  Louis  Jennings,  Chemist 

Charles  Coffin  Jewett,  Bibliographer 

Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Bacteriologist 

Whitman  Howard  Jordan,  Prof.  Agr’t’l  Chem’y 

William  Converse  Kendall,  Scientist 

Edwin  Fremont  Ladd,  Chemist  Botanist  . 

Sarah  Allen  Plummer  Lemmon,  Botanist 
Jere  Williams  Lord,  Dermatologist 
Charles  Frederic  Mabery,  Chemist 

Edward  Bennett  Mathews,  Mineralogist  . 

Otis  Tufton  Mason,  Anthropologist 
George  Perkins  Merrill,  Geologist 
Lucius  Herbert  Merrill,  Chemist 

Haven  Metcalf,  Botanist  . 

Hiram  Francis  Mills,  Hydraulic  Engineer 
Edward  Sylvester  Morse,  Scientist 
Willis  Bryant  Moulton,  Ophthalmologist 

Herbert  Vincent  Neal,  Biologist  . 

Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  Scientist 
David  Pearce  Penhallow,  Botanist 


....St.  George 
....Madison 
....Portland 
....Unity 
....E.  Machias 
....Auburn 
....Portland 
...Fryeburg 
...Turner 
...North  Jay 
...Machias 
...N.  Anson 
...Ellsworth 
...Brewer 
...Mt.  Desert 
...Litchfield 
...Orono 
...Bangor 
...  Vassalboro 
...Lewiston 
...Saco 
...Sedgwick 
...Bangor 
■  Lewiston 
..Bangor 
..Peru 

•  Standish 

•  Damariscotta 

•  Canton 
■Bangor 

•  Bangor 

•  Lebanon 

■  Thomaston 
Raymond 

•  Freeport 
•Stark 

■  New  Gloucester 

•  Portland 

■  Gorham 
•Portland 
•Eastport 
•Auburn 
Auburn 

•  Winthrop 
Bangor 
Portland 
Cornish 
Lewiston 
Brunswick 
Kittery  Point 


Mar.  1,  1839 
July  24,  1831 
Sept.  9,  1789 
Mar.  24,  1827 
July  31,  1865 
Mar.  25,  1855 
Feb.  22,  1873 
Oct.  21,  1865 
Jan.  18,  1832 
May  13,  1856 
Mar.  21,  1859 
Dec.  29,  1863 
Dec.  21,  1872 
Oct.  9,  1864 
Mar.  16,  1838 
Apr.  17,  1866 
Oct.  5,  1873 
Mar.  4,  1876 
Aug.  14,  1866 
Aug.  24,  1869 
Aug.  3,  1839 
July  25,  1851 
July  31,  1868 
Feb.  10,  1868 
Sept.  2,  1831 
June  1,  1849 
Sept.  18,  1848 
Apr.  20,  1858 
July  12,  1858 
Apr.  12,  1867 
Nov.  15,  1866 
Aug.  12,  1816 
July  28,  1866 
Oct.  27,  1851 
Apr.  4,  1861 
Dec.  13,  1859 

Feb.  5,  1864 
Jan.  13,  1850 
Aug.  16,  1869 
Apr.  10,  1838 
May  31,  1854 
Oct.  1,  1857 
Aug.  6,  1875 
Nov.  1,  1836 
June  13,  1838 
July  3,  1862 
Apr.  3,  1869 
Feb.  19,  1839 
May  25,  1854 
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Louis  Warner  Riggs,  Chemist  . 

Henry  Arthur  Sanders,  Philologist  . 

Luther  Dimmick  Shepard,  Prof.  Dentistry 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  Dean,  Dental  School 

George  Otis  Smith,  Geologist  . 

Sidney  Irving  Smith,  Scientist  . 

David  Humphreys  Storer,  Naturalist  . 

George  Clinton  Swallow,  Geologist  . 

John  Reed  Swanton,  Ethnologist  . 

Ralph  Leroy  Thompson,  Pathologist  . 

Richard  Hawley  Tucker,  Astronomer  . 

Horace  Parnell  Tuttle,  Astronomer  . 

Addison  Emery  Verrill,  Scientist  . 

Marshman  Edward  Wadsworth,  Geologist 

Charles  Wellington,  Chemist  . 

Charles  Otis  Whitman,  Zoologist  . 

John  Charles  Whitten,  Horticulturist  . 

Harris  Hawthorne  Wilder,  Zoologist  . 

Mary  Alice  Wilcox,  Zoologist  . 

Charles  Branch  Wilson,  Biologist  . 

Frank  Otis  Woodruff,  Chemist  . 

Charles  Dayton  Woods,  Agriculturist  . 


Georgetown  Apr.  13,  1862 

Livermore  Oct.  22,  1868 

Windham 

Old  Town  Oct.  23,  1853 

Hodgdon  Feb.  22,  1871 

Norway  Feb.  18,  1843 

Portland  Mar.  26,  1804 

Buckfield  Nov.  17,  1817 
Gardiner  Feb.  19,  1873 

Lisbon  Nov.  15,  1873 

Wiscasset  Oct.  29,  1859 

Newfield  Mar.  24,  1839 

Greenwood  Feb.  9,  1830 

.Livermore  Falls  May  6,  1847 

.Limerick  May  4,  1853 

.Woodstock  Dec.  14,  1842 

.Augusta  Sept.  14,  1866 

.Bangor  Apr.  7,  1864 

.Kennebunk  Apr.  24,  1856 

.Exeter  Oct.  20,  1861 

.Machias  Apr.  25,  1873 

.Brooks  Sept.  11,  1856 


EDITORS,  PUBLISHERS,  JOURNALISTS, 
NEWSPAPER  MEN 


Edward  Francis  Adams,  Journalist  . 

John  M.  Adams,  Journalist  . 

Harry  Eugene  Andrews,  Editor  . 

Frank  Leroy  Blanchard,  Editor,  Publisher  . 

Alden  Joseph  Blethen,  Editor,  Publisher  . 

Alden  Joseph  Blethen,  Jr.,  Publisher  . 

Clarence  B.  Blethen,  Editor  . 

Samuel  Lane  Boardman,  Editor,  Pub.,  Author  ... 

Erastus  Brooks,  Editor  . 

Clarence  Blendon  Burleigh,  Editor,  Author  . 

Charles  William  Burrows,  Publisher  . 

Carro  M.  Clark,  Publisher  . 

Cyrus  Herman  Kotzschmar  Curtis,  Publisher  . 

David  G.  Davidson,  Editor  . 

Edward  Nelson  Dingley,  Editor  . 

Frank  Lambert  Dingley,  Editor,  Publisher  . 

Frederick  Neal  Dow,  Publisher  . 

Virgil  G.  Eaton  . 

Dana  Estes,  Publisher  . 

Wallace  Rider  Farrington,  Publisher,  Journalist 

Edna  Abigail  Foster,  Editor,  Author  . 

William  Oliver  Fuller,  Newspaper  Man  . 

William  Henry  Gannett,  Publisher  . 

Edward  Ginn,  Publisher  . 

Morrill  Goddard,  Editor  . 


Augusta 

Rumford 

Pittston 

Lewiston 

Knox 

Farmington 
Portland 
Skowhegan 
Portland 
Linneus 
Hollis 
Unity 
Portland 
Lubec 
Auburn 
Unity 
Portland 
Prospect 
.Gorham 
.Orono 
Sullivan 
Rockland 
.Augusta 
.Orland 
Portland 


Dec.  30,  1839 
Sept.  22,  1819 
Dec.  22,  1861 
June  18,  1858 
Dec.  27,  1846 
Apr.  16,  1870 
Feb.  1,  1879 
Mar.  30,  1836 
Jan.  31,  1813 
Nov.  1,-  1864 
Dec.  21,  1849 
Sept.  6,  1867 
Jan.  18,  1850 
Mar.  5,  1847 
Aug.  21,  1862 
Feb.  7,  1840 
Dec.  23,  1840 
1850 


Feb.  3,  1856 
Feb.  10,  1854 
Feb.  14,  1838 
Oct.  7,  1866 


Mar.  4,  1840 
May  3,  1871 

Harbor 
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Edwin  Bradbury  Haskell,  Editor,  Publisher  . Livermore 

Frank  Warren  Hawthone,  Journalist  . Bath 

Daniel  Collamore  Heath,  Publisher  . Salem 

Liberty  Emery  Holden,  Publisher  . Raymond 

Albert  Marshall  Jones,  Publisher  . Portland 

Rufus  M.  Jones,  Editor  . S.  China 

Gertrude  Battles  Lane,  Publisher  . Saco 

William  Henry  Larrabee,  Editor  . Alfred 

Charles  Monroe  Lincoln,  Editor  . Bath 

Joseph  Homan  Manley,  Publisher  . Bangor 

Edmund  Franklin  Merriam,  Editor  . Winthrop 

Lorettus  Sutton  Metcalf,  Man’g.  Ed.  “N.  A.  Review”Monmouth 

John  Clair  Minot,  Editor  . Belgrade 

Edward  Page  Mitchell,  Journalist  . Bath 

George  W.  Morton,  Editor  . Strong 

Thomas  Bird)  Mosher,  Editor,  Publisher  . Biddeford 

Frank  Andrew  Munsey,  Publisher,  Author  . Mercer 

Crosby  Stuart  Noyes,  Journalist  . Minot 

Erastus  William  Osborn,  Journalist  . Winthrop 

James  Ripley  Osgood,  Publisher  . Fryeburg 

William  E.  Pulsifer,  Publisher  . Sumner 

George  Palmer  Putnam,  Publisher  . Brunswick 

George  Smith  Rowell,  Editor  . Hallowell 

Walter  Leon  Sawyer,  Editor  . Cumberland 

Seba  Smith,  Journalist  . Buckfield 

Frederick  M.  Somers,  Pub.  Current  Lit.,  Forum,  etc.Portland 

Edward  Stanwood,  Editor  . Augusta 

Arthur  Gray  Staples,  Journalist  . Bowdoinham 

Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  Editor  . Gardiner 

Clarence  Eugene  Sturgis,  Editor  . Lewiston 

Harrison  Lowell  Wadswoth,  Editor  . Livermore  Falls *July  5,’  1842 

Ernest  George  Walker,  Journalist  . Embden 

Samuel  Burns  Webster,  Editor  . Madison 

Amos  Parker  Wilder,  Journalist  . Calais 

CLERGYMEN  AND  THEOLOGIANS 


Aug.  24,  1837 
July  1,  1852 
Oct.  26,  1843 
June  20,  1833 
Mar.  5,  1872 
Jan.  25,  1863 

Sept.  20,  1829 
Mar.  15,  1866 
Oct.  13,  1842 
Jan.  26,  1847 
Oct.  17,  1837 
Nov.  30,  1872 
Mar.  24,  1852 
Aug.  25,  1855 
Sept.  11,  1852 
Aug.  21,  1854 
Feb.  16,  1825 
Oct.  24,  1860 
Feb.  22,  1836 
Apr.  16,  1852 
Feb.  7,  1814 
Mar.  12,  1846 
Oct.  23,  1862 
Sept.  14,  1792 
Oct.  1,  1850 
Sept.  16,  1841 
July  4,  1861 
June  11,  1870 
Jan.  22,  1860 


Sept.  1,  1869 
Mar.  10,  1855 
Feb.  15,  1852 


Smith  Baker,  Clergyman  . Bowdoin 

Dana  Webster  Bartlett,  Clergyman  . Bangor 

Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol  . Freeport 

Edgar  Blake,  Clergyman  . Gorham 

Clement  T.  Blanchet,  Clergyman  . Madawaska 

Woodman  Bradbury,  Clergyman  . Bangor 

Lewis  Orsmond  Brastow  . Brewer 

Alford  A.  Butler,  Theologian  . Portland 

William  Thomas  Chase  . . . Hallowell 

George  Barrell  Cheever  . Hallowell 

Samuel  Valentine  Cole,  Author  . Machiasport 

Wilbur  Fisk  Crafts,  Author  . Fryeburg 

George  Croswell  Cressey,  Educator,  Author  . Buxton 

Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  Author  . Foxcroft 


Feb.  18,  1836 
Oct.  27,  1860 
Apr.  30,  1813 
Dec.  8,  1869 
Apr.  28,  1845 
Apr.  9,  1866 
Mar.  23,  1834 
Sept.  23,  1845 
July  11,  1839 
Apr.  17,  1807 
Dec.  29,  1851 
Jan.  12,  1850 
Apr.  1,  1856 
Dec.  8,  1850 
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Stephen  Sewall  Estey, 


Frederic 
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. Skowhegan 

Nov.  15, 

1857 

. Frankfort 

Dec.  10, 

1850 

. Webster 

Dec.  10, 

1858 

. Bradford 

Apr.  20, 

1855 

. Brewer 

May  17, 

1845 

. Auburn 

Oct.  18, 

1851 

. Calais 

May  20, 

1861 

. Portland 

Aug.  18, 

1838 

. Bangor 

Feb.  4, 

1860 

. Gardiner 

Sept.  11, 

1822 

. Portland 

July  11, 

1807 

. Waldoboro 

Nov.  28, 

1850 

. Greene 

May  14, 

1845 

. Waterford 

May  29, 

1813 

. Bucksport 

Aug.  13, 

1844 

. E.  Machias 

Aug.  15, 

1817 

. Portland 

Mar.  10,  1809 

. China  Lake 

1807 

. Oxford 

Sept.  3, 

1838 

. S.  Windham 

Oct.  29, 

1850 

. Hallowell 

Aug.  31, 

1839 

. Portland 

June  18, 

1819 

. Charlotte 

Oct.  2, 

1856 

. Baldwin 

Mar.  17, 

1832 

. Castine 

Jan.  13, 

1836 

. Newry 

Mar.  21, 

1864 

. Gorham 

May  12, 

1816 

. Gorham 

Dec.  8, 

1816 

. Hartford 

Jan.  3, 

1858 

. Norridgewock 

June  10, 

1841 

. Bath 

Sept.  24, 

1837 

. New  Castle 

Mar.  20, 

1830 

. Waterville 

June  18, 

1840 

. Augusta 

May  3, 

1864 

. Portland 

Nov.  21, 

1815 

. Brunswick 

June  25, 

1843 

. Bristol 

Aug.  1, 

1781 

. Belgrade 

Aug.  25, 

1828 

. N.  Berwick 

July  26, 

1850 

June  14, 

1851 

Feb.  9, 

1801 

Sept.  27, 

1838 

. Limington 

Jan.  8, 

1832 

July  6, 

1821 

Oct.  7, 

1816 

. Saco 

Nov.  1, 

1852 

WYERS 

. New  Castle 

Aug.  20, 

1859 

:  ....Yarmouth 

Jan.  12, 

1821 
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William  Gerrish  Beale,  Lawyer  . Winthrop 

Fred.  Emery  Bean,  Judge  . Readfield 

Henry  J.  Bean,  Judge  . Bethel 

Walter  Mansur  Bickford,  Lawyer  . Newburg 

George  Emerson  Bird,  Judge  . Portland 

William  Wheeler  Bolster,  Lawyer-Author  . Rumford 

Samuel  Stillman  Boyd,  Judge  Sup,  C’t  Maine  . Portland 

Albert  Williams  Bradbury,  Judge  . Calais 

Seth  May  Carter,  Lawyer  . Winthrop 

Joseph  E.  F.  Connolly,  Judge  . Portland 

Leslie  Colby  Cornish,  Jurist  . Winslow 

Dighton  Corson,  Judge  . Somerset  Co. 

William  John  Curtis,  Lawyer  . Brunswick 

Winfred  Thaxter  Denison,  Lawyer  . Portland 

George  Donworth,  Judge  . Machias 

Franklin  Mellen  Drew,  Judge  . Turner 

Josiah  Hayden  Drummond,  Acct’y  Gen.  Maine 

Thomas  Drummond,  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  . Bristol 

Mark  Boothby  Dunnell,  Lawyer-Author  . Buxton 

Isaac  Watson  Dyer,  Lawyer  . Baldwin 

Lucilius  A.  Emery,  Just.  Sup.  C’t  of  Maine  . Carmel 

Samuel  Fessenden,  Lawyer  .  Fryeburg 

Enoch  Foster,  Jus.  Sup.  Jud.  C’t  of  Maine  . Newry 

Samuel  Freeman,  Judge,  Jurist,  Author  . Portland 

Melville  Weston  Fuller,  Chief  Jus.  U.  S.  Sup.  C’t  . Augusta 

Harold  Goodwin,  Lawyer  . Brunswick 

Samuel  Wadsworth  Gould,  Lawyer  . Portland 

Claudius  Buchanan  Grant,  Ch’f.  Jus.  Sup.  C’t  Mich.  ..Lebanon 


Sept.  10,  1854 
May  14,  1853 
Nov.  13,  1853 
Feb.  25,  1852 
Sept.  1,  1847 
July  6,  1823 
Mar.  27,  1807 
1840 

July  25,  1854 
Oct.  24,  1874 
Oct.  8,  1854 

Aug.  28,  1854 
June  30,  1873 
Nov.  26,  1861 
July  19,  1837 

Oct.  26,  1809 
Jan.  28,  1864 
Sept.  13,  1855 
July  27,  1840 
July  14,  1784 
May  10,  1839 
1743 

Feb.  11,  1833 
Nov.  15,  1850 
Jan.  1,  1852 
Oct.  25,  1835 


Harvey  D.  Hadlock,  Lawyer  . Cranberry  Isles  Oct.  7,  1843 

Clarence  Hale,  Judge  . Turner 

Robert  Hale,  Lawyer  . Portland 

George  Franklin  Haley,  Jus.  Sup.  Jud.  C’t  of  Maine  ..Saco 

Frederick  Winslow  Hall,  Lawyer  . Gorham 

Samuel  K.  Hamilton,  Lawyer  . Waterboro 

Charles  Hamlin,  Lawyer  . Hampden 

Granville  P.  Hawes,  Judge  . Corinth 

Dexter  Arnold  Hawkins,  Lawyer  . Canton 

Charles  Edward  Heallier,  Lawyer  . Bangor 

Lysander  Hill,  Lawyer  and  Soldier  . Union 

George  Stillman  Hillard,  Lawyer  . Machias 

Thomas  Snell  Hopkins,  Lawyer  . Mt.  Vernon 

Hannibal  Emery  Hubbard,  Lawyer  . Hallowell 

Thomas  Hamlin  Hubbard,  Lawyer  . Hallowell 

Edward  Hunter,  Jud.  Adv’e.,  Dept,  of  the  East  . Gardiner 

Alfred  Sanders  Kimball,  Lawyer  . Waterford 

Hiram  Knowles,  Judge  . Hampden 

Hosea  Morrill  Knowlton,  Att’y  Gen.  Mass . Durham 

Artemus  Libby,  Jus.  Sup.  C’t  of  Maine  . Freedom 

Charles  Freeman  Libby,  Lawyer  . Limerick 

Marcus  Low,  Lawyer  . Guilford 


Apr.  15,  1848 
Nov.  29,  1889 
Jan.  30,  1856 
Mar.  20,  1860 
July  27,  1837 
Sept.  13,  1837 
July  4,  1838 
June  23,  1825 
July  8,  1864 
July  4,  1834 
Sept.  22,  1808 
Apr.  22,  1845 
Aug.  22,  1858 
Dec.  20,  1838 
Nov.,  1839 
Dec.  20,  1842 
Jan.  18,  1834 
May  20,  1847 
Jan.  8,  1823 
Dec.  31,  1844 
Aug.  1,  1842 
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Robert  Luce,  Lawyer,  Author  . Auburn 

Wm.  Hartwell  Lyford,  Lawyer  . Waterville 

John  Fairfield  Lynch  . Harrington 

James  McKeen,  Lawyer  . Brunswick 

Charles  Monroe,  Judge  . Rumford 

Frank  A.  Moore,  Judge  . Ellsworth 

John  Adams  Morrill,  Lawyer  . Auburn 

William  Henry  Norris,  Jr.,  R.  R.  Att’y  Minn . Hallowell 

Nathaniel  Willis  Norton,  Lawyer  . Porter 

Frank  Mullen  Nye,  Lawyer,  Legislator  . Shirley 

Henry  Warren  Paine,  Lawyer  . Winslow 

Robert  Henry  Parkinson,  Lawyer  . Cape  Elizabeth 

Wm.  Robinson  Pattangall,  Lawyer  . Pembroke 

Everett  Wilson  Pattison,  Lawyer  . Waterville 

Franklin  Conant  Payson,  Lawyer  . Portland 

Henry  Clay  Peabody,  Jus.  Sup.  C’t  of  Maine  . Gilead 

John  Andrews  Peters,  Chief  Jus.  Sup.  Jud. 

C’t  of  Maine  . Ellsworth 

Warren  Coffin  Philbrook,  Judge  . Sedgwick 

Frederick  A.  Powers,  Jus.  Sup.  Jud.  C’t  of  Maine  ...  Pittsfield 

William  Pitt  Preble,  Lawyer,  Author  . '....Portland 

William  LeBarron  Putnam,  Jurist  . Bath 

George  William  Reed,  Lawyer  . Vassalboro 

James  Arthur  Roberts,  Lawyer  . York  Co. 

Edward  Sidney  Rogers,  Lawyer  . Castine 

George  Melville  Seiders,  Lawyer  . Union 

Daniel  Sewall,  Jurist  . York 

Henry  N.  Sheldon,  Jus.  Sup.  C’t  of  Mass . Waterville 

John  Day  Smith,  Lawyer  . Litchfield 

Louis  Carver  Southard,  Lawyer  . Portland 

Albert  Moore  Spear,  Judge  . Madison 

Bellamy  Storer,  Jurist  and  Congressman  . Portland 

Sewall  Cushing  Strout,  Judge  Sup.  C’t  of  Maine  . Wales 

Joseph  White  Symonds,  Judge  Sup.  Jud.  C’t  of  MaineRaymond 

Charles  Harrison  Tweed,  Lawyer  . Calais 

William  Wirt  Virgin,  Judge  Sup.  C’t  of  Maine  . Rumford 

Charles  Wesley  Walton,  Jus.  Sup.  C’t  of  Maine  . Mexico 

Nathan  Webb,  Judge  U.  S.  Dist.  C’t  of  Maine  . Portland 

Alonzo  Rogers  Weed,  Lawyer  . Bangor 

Nathan  Weston,  Chief  Jus.  Sup.  C’t  of  Maine  . Augusta 

Robert  Treat  Whitehouse,  Lawyer-Author  . Augusta 

William  Penn  Whitehouse,  Jurist  . Vassalboro 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Dist.  Att’y  R.  I . Mexico 

Franklin  Augustus  Wilson,  Lawyer-Banker  . Bradford 

Andrew  Peters  Wiswell,  Ch’f  Jus.  Sup.  Jud. 

C’t  of  Maine  . Ellsworth 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

Edville  Gerhardt  Abbott,  Orthopedic  Surgeon  . Hancock 

Fred  Hindlett  Albee,  Surgeon  . Aina 
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Dec. 

2, 

1862 

Sept. 

15, 

1858 

May 

9, 

1845 

Dec. 

5, 

1854 

Dec. 

23, 

1849 

Nov. 

5, 

1844 

June 

3, 

1855 

July  ; 

24, 

1832 

Mar. 

3, 

1853 

Mar. 

.  7, 

1852 

Aug. 

30, 

1810 

Aug. 

10, 

1849 

June 

29, 

1865 

Feb. 

22, 

1839 

Sept 

•  4, 

1856 

Apr. 

14, 

1838 

Oct 

:•  9, 

1822 

Nov. 

30, 

1857 

June 

19, 

1855 

Oct 

.  U 

1854 

May 

12, 

1835 

June 

14, 

1852 

Mar.  8, 

1847 

Apr. 

15, 

1875 

Jan. 

15, 

1844 

Oct 

:•  7, 

1735 

June 

28, 

1843 

Feb. 

25, 

1845 

Apr 

•  1, 

1854 

Mar. 

17, 

1852 

Mar. 

26, 

1796 

Feb. 

17, 

1827 

Sept.  2, 

1840 

Sept. 

26, 

1844 

Sept. 

18, 

1823 

Dec 

4, 

1819 

May  7, 

,  1825 

June 

22, 

1867 

July 

27, 

1782 

Mar. 

27, 

1870 

Apr 

■■  9, 

1842 

Nov.  6 

,  1832 

July 

'  11 

,  1852 

Nov.  6,  1871 
Apr.  13,  1876 
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Fordyce  Barker 

Howard  W.  Beal,  Physician  . 

Waldo  E.  Boardman,  Dentist 
Carolus  Melville  Cobb,  Physician 
Sherman  Grant  Bonney,  Physician 
Elbridge  Gerry  Cutler,  Physician 
Augustus  Palmer  Dudley 

Robert  Thaxter  Edes  . 

H.  Bert  Ellis,  Physician  . 

Albert  Ehrenfried,  Surgeon 
John  William  Fyfe,  Surgeon 
Thomas  Hovey  Gage 
Joseph  Lincoln  Goodale,  Surgeon 
Arthur  Horace  Gordan,  Physician 
Seth  Chase  Gordan 

George  Milbery  Gould  . 

Charles  Lyman  Greene 
Robert  Holmes  Greene,  Surgeon 
William  Warren  Greene,  Surgeon 
Augustus  Choate  Hamlin 
Frederic  Carroll  Heath,  Physician 

Hiram  Hogey  Hill  . 

Erastus  E.  Holt 

Lucien  Howe  . 

Ralph  Hudson  Hunt,  Physician 

Roscoe  Green  Jennings  . 

Charles  Jewett  . 

Frederick  Taylor  Lord,  Physician 

J.  William  Lord  . 

William  Jordan  Maybury,  Sur.  Gen.  Me. 
Cyrus  Knapp  Merriam 

John  Hildreth  McCollom,  Physician  . 

Alfred  Mitchell,  Physician 

Charles  Edward  Page,  Physician-Author 

Usher  Parsons  . 

Willard  Augustus  Paul,  Physician  Author 

Frederick  Bosworth  Percy,  Physician  . 

Charles  Dennison  Smith 

George  R.  Starkey  . 

Elizabeth  Burr  Thelberg 
William  Henry  Watters,  Physician 
Stephen  Holmes  Weeks,  Surgeon 
James  Clarke  White,  Physician 
Royal  Whitman,  Physician 


May  2,  1818 

Sept.  1,  1851 

....Casco 

Mar.  24,  1861 

July  15,  1864 

Sept.  7,  1846 

July  4,  1853 

Sept.  23,  1838 

....Lincoln  Center  May  17,  1863 

Feb.  9,  1880 

Feb.  27,  1839 

May  22,  1826 

...Saco 

Jan.  22,  1868 

...Calais 

Oct.  23,  1863 

...Fryeburg 

Aug.  17,  1830 

...Auburn 

Nov.  8,  1848 

...Gray 

Sept.  21,  1862 

...Brunswick 

Apr.  27,  1861 

...Waterford 

1831 

...Columbia 

Aug.  28,  1829 

..Gardiner 

Jan.  19,  1857 

..Turner 

Apr.  30,  1810 

..Peru 

June  1,  1849 

..Standish 

Sept.  18,  1848 

..Camden 

Dec.  9,  1869 

..Leeds 

June  11,  1833 

..Bath 

Sept.  22,  1839 

Bangor 

Jan.  16,  1875 

•  Portland 

Feb.  5,  1864 

•  Peru 

Mar.  27,  1858 

■  Houlton 

June  29,  1848 

•  Pittston 

May  6,  1843 

■  N.  Yarmouth 

Mar.  17,  1837 

•  Norridgewock 

Feb.  23,  1840 

•Alfred 

Aug.  18,  1788 

Parkman 

July  19,  1855 

•  Bath 

July  23,  1856 

•  Portland 

Nov.  8,  1855 

Vassalboro 

Jan.  2,  1823 

Bangor 

Oct.  29,  1860 

Mechanic  Falls  June  23,  1876 

Cornish 

Oct.  6,  1835 

Belfast 

July  7,  1833 

Portland 

Oct.  24,  1857 

INVENTORS,  MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS 


George  Fordyce  Blake,  Inventor  . 

Alphonzo  Benjamin  Bowers,  Inventor,  Civ.  Eng’r 
Milton  Bradley,  Mftr.  Author-Pub . 


Farmington 

Baldwin 

Vienna 


May  20,  1819 
Sept.  25,  1830 
Nov.  8,  1836 
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John  Hamilton  Brown,  Inventor  . 

Edward  Burgess  Butler,  Merchant  . 

Francis  Hector  Clergue,  Mftr.  Lawyer  . 

Charles  Deering,  Manufacturer  . 

William  Deering,  Manufacturer  . 

Milton  Prince  Higgins,  Manufacturer  . 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  Merchant  . 

Wellington  Parker  Kidder,  Inventor  . 

William  Wallace  Kimball,  Organ  Mftr . 

Charles  Henry  Lamson,  Inventor  . 

William  M.  Lowney,  Manufacturer  . 

Sir  Hiram  Stevens  Maxim,  Inventor  . 

Hudson  Maxim,  Inventor  . 

Andrew  Curtis  M'erryman,  Mill-man  . 

Irving  White  Metcalf,  Business-man  . 

Alfred  Atmore  Pope,  Manufacturer  . 

Leroy  S.  Starrett,  Inventor-Mftr . 

Nathan  Weston  Spaulding,  Inventor  . 

Benjamin  Franklin  Sturtevant,  Inventor-Mftr. 
Greenleaf  Pickard  Whittier,  Inventor  . 

ARTISTS,  SCULPTORS, 

Benjamin  Paul  Akers,  Sculptor  . 

Frank  Alfred  Bicknell,  Artist  . 

Edwin  E.  Brackett,  Sculptor  . 

Walter  M.  Brackett,  Artist  . 

Henry  B.  Brown,  Artist  . 

William  Partridge  Burpee,  Artist  . 

Edward  Pearce  Casey,  Architect  . 

Joseph  Cummings  Chase,  Artist  . 

J.  Foxcroft  Cole,  Artist  . 

Samuel  Colman,  Artist  . 

Charles  Copeland,  Artist  . 

Albert  Scott  Cox,  Artist  . 

Ben.  Foster,  Artist  . 

Charles  Sumner  Frost,  Architect  . 

Charles  Webster  Hawthorn,  Artist  . 

Nellie  Mathes  Horne,  Artist  . 

John  Adams  Jackson,  Sculptor  . 

Eastman  Johnson,  Artist  . 

Francis  Scott  King,  Artist  . 

Walter  F.  Lansil,  Artist  . 

Alexander  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Architect 

Edmund  Clarence  Messer,  Artist  . 

William  Clark  Noble,  Sculptor  . 

Charles  Hovey  Pepper,  Artist  . 

Katherine  T.  Prescott,  Sculptor  . 

Franklin  Simmons,  Sculptor  . 

John  Franklin  Stacey,  Artist  . 

Alfred  Stone,  Architect  . 


. Liberty 

. Lewiston 

. Bangor 

. Paris 

. So.  Paris 

. Standish 

. Danville 

. Norridgewock 

. Oxford  Co. 

. Augusta 

. Sebec 

. Sangervile 

. Orneville 

. Bowdoin 

. Bangor 

. Vassalboro 

. China 

. North  Anson 

. Norridgewock 

. Portland 

ARCHITECTS. 

. Saccarappa 

. Augusta 

. Vassalboro 

. Unity 

. Portland 

. Rockland 

. Portland 

. Kent’s  Hill 

. Jay 

. Portland 

. Thomaston 

. Randolph 

. N.  Anson 

. Lewiston 


Eliot 

Bath 

Lovell 


Bangor 
Portland 
Skowhegan 
Gardiner 
Waterville 
Biddeford 
Webster 
Biddeford 
.E.  Machias 


July  28,  1837 
Dec.  16,  1853 
May  28,  1856 
1852 

Apr.  25,  1826 
Dec.  7,  1842 
Oct.  13,  1822 
Feb.  19,  1853 
1828 

Sept.  17,  1847 
Sept.  2,  1855 
Feb.  5,  1840 
Feb.  3,  1853 
Dec.  22,  1831 
Nov.  27,  1855 
July  4,  1842 
Apr.  25,  1836 
Sept.  24,  1829 
Jan.  18,  1833 
Feb.  14,  1877 


July  10,  1825 
Feb.  17,  1866 
1819 

June  14,  1823 
1831 

Apr.  13,  1846 
June  18,  1864 
1878 
1837 

Mar.  4,  1832 
1858 

Nov.  7,  1863 
July  31,  1852 
May  31,  1856 
1872 

May  26,  1870 
Nov.  5,  1825 
July  29,  1824 
1850 
1846 

Aug.  18,  1854 
Feb.  18,  1842 
Feb.  10,  1858 
Aug.  27,  1864 

Jan.  11,  1839 
Mar.  16,  1859 
July  29,  1834 
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James  Everett  Stuart,  Artist  . 

Frederic  Porter  Vinton,  Artist  . Bangor 

Marcia  Oakes  Woodbury,  Artist  . s.  Berwick 


BANKERS,  FINANCIERS,  CAPITALISTS 


Mar.  24,  1852 
Jan.  29,  1846 
June  20,  1865 


Jacob  Barker,  Financier  . 

David  Augustus  Boody,  Banker 
Silas  Henry  Burnham,  Banker 
Francis  Asbury  Chamberlain,  Banker 

Francis  Lewis  Clark,  Capitalist  . 

Charles  Albert  Coffin,  Financier,  Mftr . 

Frederick  Odell  Conant,  Banker  . 

James  Edmund  Dunning,  Banker 

Charles  Ranlet  Flint,  Mer.-Banker-Financier 

Jonathan  Clark  Greeley,  Banker 

Clement  Caldwell  Haskell,  Banker 

Edward  P.  Hilborn,  Banker 

Samuel  Bugbee  Hopkins,  Bank  President 

Nelson  Wesley  McLeod,  Banker 

George  Washington  McNear,  Bank  President 

Edwin  Godfrey  Merrill,  Banker 

Seth  Mellen  Milliken,  Capitalist 

John  Godfrey  Moore,  Banker 

Charles  W.  Morse,  Banker 

Fred.  Morrill  Murphy,  Financier 

Charles  Parsons,  Financier  . 

Henry  William  Poor,  Banker-Publisher 
Edwin  Augustus  Potter,  Banker 
George  Colin  Priestly,  Financier 

Timothy  Bailey  Sweet,  Capitalist  . 

Washington  Butcher  Thomas,  Capitalist  . 

Joseph  Bradford  Treat,  Banker-State  Sen.  Wis. 
William  Frank  Whittier,  Capitalist 


...Swan’s  Island 

l  Dec. 

17, 

1779 

...Jackson 

Aug. 

13, 

1837 

..Harrison 

Apr. 

12, 

1848 

..Bangor 

Apr. 

20. 

1855 

..Bangor 

June 

21, 

1861 

..Somerset  Co. 

Dec., 

1844 

..Portland 

Oct 

•  1, 

1857 

..Bangor 

Oct. 

2, 

1873 

..Thomaston 

Jan. 

24, 

1850 

Palermo 

July 

6, 

1833 

•  E.  Livermore 

Apr. 

16, 

1847 

Minot 

1828 

Hampden 

Mar. 

23, 

1823 

Calais 

Apr. 

28, 

1860 

Washington 

Mar.  ; 

27, 

1837 

Bangor 

Nov. 

21, 

1873 

■  Poland 

Jan. 

7, 

1836 

Steuben 

July 

7, 

1847 

Bath 

Oct. 

21, 

1856 

Jefferson 

Sept. 

4, 

1854 

Alfred 

Feb. 

6, 

1829 

Bangor 

June 

16, 

1844 

Bath 

Sept. 

18, 

1842 

Houlton 

June 

10, 

1862 

Farmington 

Apr. 

11. 

1841 

Pittston 

Aug. 

14, 

1857 

Orono 

Dec.  ; 

22, 

1836 

Vienna 

Jan. 

17, 

1832 

ACTORS,  ORATORS,  SINGERS,  COMPOSERS 


William  Batchelder  Bradbury,  Composer 
Annie  Louise  Cary,  Prima  Donna 

Georgia  Eva  Cayvan,  Actress  . 

Charles  Whitney  Coombs,  Composer 
Gertrude  Elliott  (Dermot),  Actress 
Maxine  Elliott  (Dermot),  Actress 
Orlando  Luther  Emerson,  Composer 

Richard  Golden,  Actor  . 

Homer  Albert  Norris,  Comp’r.  Mus’n.,  Author 

Lillian  Norton  (Mme.  Nordica),  Prima  Donna 

John  Knowles  Paine,  Composer 

F.  Addison  Porter,  Composer 

Sergeant  Smith  Prentiss,  Orator 

Henry  Dike  Sleeper,  Composer,  Organist 

Benjamin  Lincoln  Whelpley,  Composer,  Organist 


Oct.  6, 

1816 

....Wayne 

Oct.  22, 

1842 

1860 

1859 

1872 

Aug.  3, 

1820 

July  6, 

1854 

...Wayne 

1860 

...Farmington 

Dec.  12, 

1859 

Jan.  9, 

1839 

Sept.  3, 

1859 

Sept.  30, 

1808 

Oct.  9, 

1865 

.  Eastport 

Oct.  23, 

1864 

MAINE’S  HALL  OF  FAME 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Ezra  Abbot,  Biblical  Scholar  . Jackson 

Edward  F.  Albee,  Theatrical  Manager  . Machias 

Winslow  B.  Ayer,  Industrial  Chief  . Bangor 

Cyrus  Cates  Babb,  Eng’r  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  . Portland 

William  Franklin  Berry,  Railway  Official  . Biddeford 

Joseph  Ward  Blabon,  Railway  Official  . Farmington 

Harold  S.  Boardman,  Civil  Engineer  . Bangor 

Frederic  Eleazor  Boothby,  R’wy  Official;  Mayor  . Norway 

Erastus  Brooks,  Legislator  . Portland 

John  P.  Brooks,  Civil  Engineer  . Kittery 

Fianlc  Mason  Brown,  Railroad  Pres . Bluehill 

Cushing  Bryant,  Shipbuilder  . New  Castle 

Alfred  E.  Buck,  U.  S.  Marshal,  Georgia  . Foxcroft 

Bertrand  R.  T.  Collins,  Mechanical  Engineer  . York 

Franklin  Webster  Cram,  Railroad  Pres . Bangor 

Prentiss  Cummings,  State  Senator,  Mass . .Sumner 

John  Ward  Dean,  Antiquarian  . Wiscasset 

Dorothy  Lynde  Dix,  Philanthropist  . Hampden 

Neal  Dow,  Reformer  . Portland 

Geo.  Freeman  Dunning,  Sup’t.  Honduras  Mint . Brunswick 

William  Jay  Dutton,  Underwriter  . Bangor 

Walter  Elmore  Fernald,  Psychiatrist  . Kittery 

Ralph  Lindsay  Flanders,  Lyrical  Manager  . Carroll 

William  W.  Follett,  Civil  Eng’r . New  Sharon 

James  Hewett  Freeman,  Sup’t  Ill.  Inst’n.  for 

the  Blind  . Poland 

John  Ripley  Freeman,  Civil  and  Mech’l  Eng’r  Bridgton 

Atherton  Bernard  Furlong,  Musical  Director  . Greenwood 

Henry  Gannett,  Geographer,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  . Bath 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Engineer  . Fairfield 

John  C.  Grady,  State  Senator,  Pa . Eastport 

Lemuel  Pratt  Grant,  Railroad  Pres . Frankfort 

Jacob  L.  Greene,  Pres.  Conn.  Mut’l  Life  Ins.  Co . Waterford 

Nathan  Clifford  Grover,  Civil  Engineer  . Bethel 

Ora  Haley,  Stock  Man  . E.  Corinth 

Thomas  Harward,  Shipbuilder  . Bowdoinham 

Edward  Heath,  Mayor,  New  Orleans  . Lisbon 

George  Sayward  Hobbs,  Railway  Official  . Wells 

John  Edward  Hobbs,  Farmer,  Inventor,  Mft’r . N.  Berwick 

Minard  LaFever  Holman,  Mechanical  Engineer  . Oxford  Co. 

Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins,  Electrician  . Portland 

Samuel  Fairfield  Hubbard,  Settlement  Worker  . Canaan 

John  Sedgwick  Hyde,  Shipbuilder  . Bath 

Melville  Ezra  Ingalls,  Railroad  Pres . Harrison 

George  Edwin  Bartol  Jackson,  Railroad  President  ....Portland 

George  William  Knox,  Expressman  . Belgrade 

William  Shattuck  Lincoln,  Civil  Engineer  . Dennysville 

Henry  Lord,  Ship  Broker  . Bangor 


Oliver  S.  Lyford,  R.  R.  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr . Mt.  Vernon 
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Apr.  28,  1819 
Oct.  8,  1857 
1860 

June  18,  1867 
Feb.  2,  1844 
Apr.  27,  1858 
Mar.  31,  1874 
Dec.  3,  1845 
Jan.  31,  1815 
Sept.  24,  1861 
Jan.  9,  1845 
July  18,  1797 
Feb.  7,  1832 
Nov.  10,  1866 
June  21,  1846 
Sept.  10,  1840 
Mar.  13,  1815 
Apr.  4,  1802 
Mar.  20,  1804 
May  25,  1817 
Jan.  23,  1847 
Feb.  11,  1859 
Aug.  1,  1869 
Sept.  22,  1856 

May  13,  1841 
July  27,  1855 
Mar.  17,  1849 
Aug.  24,  1846 
July  7,  1868 
Oct.  8,  1847 
Aug.  11,  1817 
Aug.  9,  1837 
Jan.  31,  1868 
Dec.  4,  1845 
Mar.  15,  1789 
Jan.  18,  1819 
Nov.  10,  1859 
Sept.  1,  1829 
June  15,  1852 
Sept.  15,  1873 
Feb.  9,  1846 
Mar.  25,  1867 
Sept.  6,  1842 
Aug.  14,  1829 
July  4,  1829 
May  19,  1837 
May  7,  1847 
June  19,  1828 
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Jan.  1,  1859 
Dec.  13,  1853 
Oct.  25,  1839 
1744 

Apr.  30,  1868 
Feb.  6,  1829 
Jan.  18,  1850 


Will  Hartwell  Lyford,  Railway  Official  . Waterville  Sept.  15,  1858 

Charles  Frederic  Mabery,  Chemist  . New  Gloucester  Jan.  13,  1850 

Frank  Otis  Melcher,  Railway  Official  . Damariscotta  June  14,  1864 

Charles  Adelbert  Morse,  Engineer  . Bangor 

Hiram  Robert  Nickerson,  Railroad  Pres . N.  Wayne 

Orlando  Whitney  Norcross,  Builder  . Clinton 

Jeremiah  O’Brien,  Patriot  . Scarboro 

Henry  Neely  Ogden,  Civil  Engineer  . Dexter 

Charles  Parsons,  Railroad  President  . Alfred 

Frank  Hutchinson  Peavey,  Capitalist  . Eastport 

Pieman  Judson  Pettengill,  Telephone  Official  . Brunswick 

Clayton  Warren  Pike,  Electrical  Engineer  . Fryeburg 

Henry  H.  Porter,  Railroad  President  . Machias 

Henry  Albert  Pressey,  Engineer  . . Lewiston 

Charles  Frederic  Rand,  Mine  Owner  . Canaan 

Richard  Henry  Rice,  Mechanical  Engineer  . Rockland 

Isaac  B.  Rich,  Theatrical  Manager  . n.  Bucksport 

Henry  Brown  Richardson,  Ch’f  State  Eng’r.  of  La.  ..Winthrop 

Edward  P.  Ricker,  Hotel  Man  . Rumford 

Alvan  B.  Ricker,  Hotel  Man  . Poland 

Hiram  W.  Ricker,  Hotel  Man  . ....Poland 

Robert  Edwin  Ricker,  Railroad  Expert  . Portland 

George  Lincoln  Sands,  Railway  Official  . Brunswick 


July  11,  1866 
Dec.,  1835 
Sept.  24,  1873 
Aug.  17,  1856 
Jan.  9,  1863 
Feb.  23,  1827 
Aug.  23,  1837 
Oct.  25,  1850 
May  26,  1847 
Sept.  5,  1857 
Mar.  27,  1828 
Apr.  18,  1845 


....Belfast 

1849 

May  8,  1873 

Sept.  12,  1839 

Apr.  3,  1840 

Nov.  25,  1835 

Nov.  21,  1802 

Dec.  2,  1842 

Nov.  11,  1851 

1853 

Mar.  1,  1844 

June  27,  1840 

Dec.  18,  1852 

Apr.  22,  1865 

June  1,  1835 

Apr.  28,  1875 

June  2,  1874 

1730 

Dec.  10,  1876 

Mar.  22,  1844 

Lewiston 

June  26,  1871 

Feb.  20,  1824 

Dec.  19,  1827 

.Saco 

Nov.  1,  1852 

Damariscotta 

Dec.  13,  1848 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

MAINE  VIEWED  LOCALLY 

ANDROSCOGGIN  COUNTY 

Lewiston  and  Auburn,  the  cities  of  the  county,  are  among  the  leading 
industrial  centers.  Auburn  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  canvas 
shoes,  while  Lewiston  is  one  of  the  leading  textiles  cities  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Each  is  famed  for  its  very  desirable  type  of  residences,  located 
in  each  instance,  in  ideal  residential  communities.  The  Twin  Cities 
are  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  State.  In 
Poland  is  Ricker  Hill  with  the  Poland  Spring  House,  Mansion  House  and 
the  Inn.  Affiliations  include  fine  golf  links,  a  stretch  of  ponds  that 
afford  fine  boating  and  bathing  opportunities  and  the  spring  from  which 
the  far-famed  Poland  water  is  taken.  Also  in  this  town  is  the  farm 
residence  of  the  United  States  Senator  Bert  M.  Fernald  at  West  Poland, 
overlooking  Tripp  Lake.  With  an  area  of  only  459  square  miles  this 
county  ranks  high  in  apple  orchards  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  dairy 
section  of  the  State.  Turner  Center  System,  the  largest  cooperative 
dairy  concern  in  New  England,  has  its  headquarters  and  largest  plant 
at  Auburn.  With  a  population  of  50,000  in  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  the 
opportunity  of  a  nearby  market  is  open  to  all  m  the  county.  Formed 
from  Cumberland,  Oxford,  Kennebec  and  Lincoln.  Incorporated  March 
18,  1854.  Leading  industries :  Shoes,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods, 
canning,  pulp  and  paper,  shirts,  bobbins,  printing.  Has  2  cities,  12 
towns,  3  National  banks,  3  trust  companies,  4  savings  banks,  4  loan  and 
building  associations.  Population  (1920),  65,796. 

CITIES 

Auburn,  shire  town  of  Androscoggin  County,  is  34  miles  northeast 
of  Portland  on  the  Androscoggin  River.  It  is  ideally  situated  indus¬ 
trially  through  having  an  abundant  supply  of  hydro-electric  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes  at  low  cost.  Steam  and  electric  railways  make 
the  transportation  end  of  business  an  easy  matter.  Fine  roads  to  Bor  ¬ 
land  and  other  cities  aid  marketing  and  appeal  to  the  tourist  as  well. 

Auburn  has  a  population  of  over  17,000,  made  up  largely  of  native- 
born  people.  It  is  essentially  a  city  of  homes,  making  for  civic  interest 
and  pride.  Its  assessed  valuation  is  $18,687,230.  Since  January  1,  1918, 
it  has  been  under  the  commission-manager  form  of  government.  Ten 
shoe  factories  and  three  moccasin  factories,  employing  more  than  6,000 
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people  in  normal  times,  with  payroll  in  excess  of  $100,000  weekly,  manu¬ 
facture  approximately  65,000  pairs  of  shoes  daily.  This  constitutes  the 
principal  business,  but  there  are  numerous  other  prosperous  industries 
including  a  cotton  mill.  The  largest  independent  Government-inspected 
meat  packing  establishment  in  New  England  is  located  here.  Here,  too, 
are  the  headquarters  of  a  leading  cooperative  Dairying  Association 
which  does  a  business  annually  of  over  $6,000,000,  the  largest  plant  of 
this  kind  in  New  England.  Two  railroads  come  into  the  city,  the  Maine 
Central  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  while  electric  lines  run  to  Portland, 
Waterville,  Augusta,  Bath,  Turner  and  Mechanic  Falls.  Two  bridges 
span  the  Androscoggin,  connecting  the  city  with  Lewiston.  Fine  trolley 
service  in  the  two  cities  is  maintained.  Auburn’s  big  business  is  carried 
on  through  two  prosperous  savings  banks,  a  National  bank  and  a  trust 
company,  whose  resources  total  nearly  $10,000,000.  It  also  has  a  loan 
and  building  association  with  assets  of  $675,000.  Being  the  shire  town, 
the  Supreme  Judicial,  Probate  and  Superior  courts  convene  here.  Au¬ 
burn  is  developing  its  park  system  where  winter  and  summer  activities 
are  enjoyed  by  young  and  old.  Shaded  trees  and  mainly  cottage 
houses,  well  kept,  give  the  city  a  strong  appeal  to  home  lovers.  The 
schools  are  on  a  high  standard,  and  include  a  Junior  High  as  well  as  a 
High  School.  Pupils  come  here  from  all  the  surrounding  towns  The 
city’s  teaching  staff  numbers  about  125.  Auburn  has  a  public  library 
given  by  Carnegie,  which  contains  26,208  volumes'  and  is  widely  patron¬ 
ized  both  by  students  and  adults.  There  are  nine  churches  of  various 
denominations  in  the  city,  all  well  supported.  Auburn  also  has  a  modern, 
finely  equipped  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  An  attractive,  thor¬ 
oughly  comfortable  Home  for  Aged  Women  is  supported  by  the  citizens. 
Lake  Auburn  furnishes  an  excellent  water  supply.  Taylor  Pond  pro¬ 
vides  boating  and  fishing,  and  being  conveniently  located  to  the  city  is 
quite  a  pleasure  resort.  Auburn’s  fire  department  is  almost  wholly 
motorized.  Its  men  are  paid  and  the  system  is  competently  managed. 
A  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  membership  of  250,  is  constantly 
working  for  the  development  of  the  city’s  interests. 

Auburn  was  first  settled  in  1786.  Formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
Minot,  from  which  it  was  separated,  and  incorporated  February  24,  1842. 
Danville  annexed  February  26,  1867.  Charter  adopted  February  22, 
1869.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Boot  and  shoe  manufactures 
and  shoe  supplies  manufactures,  awnings  and  tents,  wooden  boxes, 
rushes,  creameries,  bakers,  ice  cream  manufactures,  paper  boxes,  yarns. 
Population:  16,985;  polls,  5,046;  estates,  $15,574,492.  Government  or¬ 
ganized  March  22,  1869.  Commission-manager  charter  adopted  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1917;  effective  January  1,  1918. 
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Lewiston,  first  settled  in  1770,  became  a  city  in  1863,  and  is  located 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Maine.  About  twenty-five  miles  inland  on 
the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin  River  at  Lewiston  Falls  a  site  selected 
for  its  abundant  water  power  supply.  Lewiston  has  three  railroad  sta¬ 
tions,  two  Maine  Central  and  one  Grand  Trunk,  which  afford  ample 
freight  and  passenger  service  to  all  United  States  and  Canadian  points. 
Three  electric  interurban  lines  accommodating  freight  and  passengers 
radiate  to  the  south,  the  east  and  the  north.  In  addition  to  many  smaller 
diversified  industries,  Lewiston’s  chief  industry  is  textiles,  there  being 
nine  textile  plants  employing  about  6,000  operatives  and  having  an 
annual  payroll  of  approximately  $6,000,000.  Lewiston’s  great  natural 
asset  is  its  water  power,  being  located  on  the  Androscoggin  River, 
which,  168  miles  long,  with  its  marvelous  system  of  storage  basins  and 
dams  controlled  from  Lewiston,  is  the  best  developed1  river  of  its  size  in 
the  United  States.  Present  hydro-electric  power  available  is  60,000 
horsepower,  to  which  can  be  readily  added  many  thousand  horsepower 
when  needed  by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  potential  power  at  Gulf 
Island  Dam,  which  was  completed  in  192/  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,000. 
Lewiston  has  an  abundance  of  high  class,  skilled  workmen,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  own  their  own  homes  ;  and  Lewiston  has  always 
been  singularly  free  from  labor  difficulties. 

Lewiston  formerly  was  called  Lewistown.  First  settled,  1770.  In¬ 
corporated  the  95th  town,  February  18,  1795.  Incorporated  as  a  city 
March  15,  1861,  and  organized  March  16,  1863.  Newspapers,  5.  Leading 
industries :  Cotton  goods  manufactures,  belting,  bobbin  and  spool  man¬ 
ufactures,  brass,  bricks,  brooms,  furs,  ice  cream  manufacturers,  lumber, 
marble  and  granite,  printing,  publishing,  raw  skins,  shirt  manufactures, 
crushed  stone,  woolen  goods  manufactures.  Population,  31,791 ;  polls, 
8,521 ;  estates,  $26,236,408.  Government  organized  March  16,  1863. 

TOWNSHIPS 

Durham — Part  of  the  Pejepscot  purchase.  Formerly  called  Royalls- 
borough,  from  General  Isaac  Royall  of  Medford,  Massachusetts.  First 
settled  by  Charles  Gerrish  in  1763.  Incorporated  the  69th  town,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1789.  Leading  industry :  Agriculture.  Population,  1,144;  polls, 
273;  estates,  $486,073. 

East  Livermore — First  settled,  1786.  Named  for  Elijah  Livermore, 
one  of  the  first  settlers.  Set  off  from  Livermore  and  incorporated 
March  20,  1843,  having  a  village  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants 
called  Livermore  Falls  Village.  Leading  industries:  Paper  and  pulp, 
cotton  gloves,  foundry,  canned  corn.  Population,  2,636;  polls,  859,  es¬ 
tates,  $2,096,688. 
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Greene— Originally  a  part  of  Lewiston  Plantation.  Settled  in  1773. 
First  represented  in  General  Court  by  Luther  Robbins.  Post  office 
established  1790.  Incorporated  the  55th  town,  June  18,  1788,  and  named 
in  honor  of  General  Greene.  A  portion  set  off  to  Webster,  March  8,  1895. 
Leading  industries:  Apples,  cider,  barrels,  dowels,  agriculture.  Popu¬ 
lation,  670;  polls,  221;  estates,  $488,933. 


Leeds— Incorporated  the  128th  town,  February  16,  1801.  Former 
name  Littleborough,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Moses  Little.  First  settled 
Thomas  and  Rodger  Stinchfield,  1779.  Leading  industries :  Canning, 
crushed  rock  and  gravel,  summer  camps,  livestock,  poultry  breeders' 
lumber.  Population,  840;  polls,  262;  estates,  $452,146. 


Lisbon — Taken  from  Bowdoin  and  incorporated  the  122d  town,  June 
22,  1799,  under  the  name  of  Thompsonborough.  Name  changed,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1802.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Pulp,  woolen 
goods  and  yarn  manufactures,  cotton  yarns  and  damask,  canned  corn. 
Population,  4,091;  polls,  1,160;  estates,  $3,458,522. 


Livermore— Formerly  called  Port  Royal.  Incorporated,  February  28, 
1795,  the  99th  town,  and  named  in  honor  of  Deacon  Elijah  Livermore,' 
one  of  the  first  settlers  and  proprietors.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading 
industries:  Canning,  creamery,  lumber.  Population,  1,064;  polls  316  * 
estates,  $681,290. 


Mechanic  Falls— Formed  from  parts  of  towns  of  Minot  and  Poland. 
Set  off  and  incorporated  March  22,  1893.  Leading  industries :  Paper, 
iron  and  steel  founders,  marble  and  granite  works,  lumber  cutting, 
leather  taps,  bricks.  Population,  1,614 ;  polls,  475 ;  estates,  $938,712. 

^  Minot  Formerly  a  part  of  Poland.  Incorporated  the  129th  town, 
February  18,  1802,  and  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Minot.  Divided,  and 
Auburn  incorporated  1842.  A  portion  set  off  as  part  of  the  town  of 
Mechanic  Falls,  March  22,  1893.  Leading  industries :  Canners,  saw¬ 
mills,  agriculture.  Population,  726;  polls,  231;  estates,  $465,230. 

Poland— Formerly  called  Bakerstown  and  embraced  present  towns 
of  Minot  and  Auburn.  Incorporated,  the  93d  town,  February  17,  1795. 
Named  by  Moses  Emery,  one  of  the  first  settlers.  Portion  of  Poland 
set  off  to  Danville,  1852.  A  portion  set  off  as  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Mechanic  Falls,  March  22,  1893.  First  settled  minister  Rev.  Jonathan 
Scott.  Leading  industries:  Canning,  summer  camps  for  girls,  leather 
board  manufactures,  wooden  novelties,  sawmills,  agriculture,  tourists. 
Population,  1,399;  polls,  423;  estates,  $1,236,081. 
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Turner — First  called  Sylvester,  Canada.  Named  for  Joseph  Sylvester, 
to  whom,  with  associates,  the  township  was  given  for  services  against 
Canada,  1690.  Incorporated,  47th  town,  July  7,  1786,  and  named  for 
Charles  Turner,  Esq.  Main  industries:  Canned  goods,  lumber,  bottlers, 
apples,  lightning  rod  manufactures,  agriculture,  tourists.  Population, 
1,382;  polls,  421;  estates,  $1,116,224. 

Wales — First  settled,  1773.  Organized  as  plantation,  1803.  Incor¬ 
porated  212th  town,  February  1,  1816.  Main  industries:  Livestock, 
brick.  Population,  428;  polls,  126;  estates,  $272,850. 

Webster — First  settled,  1774.  Formerly  a  part  of  Lisbon,  from  which 
it  was  taken,  and  incorporated,  March  7,  1840.  A  portion  of  Lewiston 
and  Greene  united  to  town,  February  7,  1895.  Main  industries:  Woolen 
goods,  lumber,  poultry  breeding.  Population,  1,026;  polls,  311;  estates, 
$620,922. 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY 

First  thought  of  Aroostook  brings  to  mind  a  picture  of  endless  fields 
of  potatoes  and  miles  of  lonesome  railroads,  over  which  this  annual  yield 
of  spuds  is  brought  to  the  markets.  Such  thoughts  as  these,  however, 
are  found  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never  enjoyed  a  season  in 
this  most  wonderful  vacation-land.  True,  Aroostook’s  crops  reach  an 
estimated  value  each  year  of  over  $52,000,000,  and  including  livestock 
products,  the  value  is  approximately  $55,000,000,  potatoes  comprising 
about  four-fifths.  Hay  and  cereals  thrive  equally  well.  The  people 
are  vigorous,  hard  working  and  progressive.  It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  of  its  6,408  miles  of  territory  only  about  20  per  cent  is  under 
cultivation  as  farm  lands.  Eighty  per  cent  of  this  great  wonderland 
is  a  land  that  abounds  in  fish  and  game  and  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
scenery  to  be  found  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  Formed:  Originally  a 
part  of  Penobscot  and  Washington.  Incorporated  March  16,  1839.  En¬ 
larged  March  21,  1843,  by  additions  from  Penobscot,  and  March  12,  1844, 
by  additions  from  Piscataquis  and  Somerset  counties.  Size :  6,453 

square  miles.  Leading  industries:  Potatoes,  pulp  and  paper,  lumber, 
starch,  veneer.  Fifty  towns,  21  plantations,  7  National  banks,  10  trust 
companies,  1  savings  bank.  Population,  81,728. 

TOWNSHIPS 

Amity — Incorporated  March  19,  1836.  Leading  industry:  Agiicul- 
ture.  Population,  393;  polls,  94;  estates,  $139,562. 
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Ashland — Settled  about  1837  by  people  largely  from  Kennebec  Valley. 
Incorporated  February  18,  1862,  under  name  of  Ashland.  Name  changed 
to  Dalton,  1869,  in  honor  of  first  settler.  Changed  back  to  Ashland, 
February  3,  1876.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  starch,  sporting  camps. 
Population,  2,391 ;  polls,  625 ;  estates,  $1,031,880. 

Bancroft  Settled  by  Charles  Gellerson  in  1830,  from  Bridgton,  Maine. 
Oiganized  as  plantation  in  1840.  Named  in  honor  of  George  Bancroft, 
the  historian.  Incorporated  February  5,  1889.  Main  industry:  Lumber. 
Population,  315;  polls,  86;  estates,  $89,086. 

^  Benedicta— Incorporated  in  1872.  Named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Benedict 
Fenwick  of  Boston,  who  purchased  it  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Settled  in  1834  by  David  and  Joseph  Leavitt.  Population,  268;  polls, 
80;  estates,  $149,451. 

Blaine — Formerly  Alva  Plantation.  Incorporated  February  10,  1874, 
and  named  in  honor  of  James  G.  Blaine.  Main  industries:  Lumber, 
starch.  Population,  1,117;  polls,  290;  estates,  $521,335. 

Bridgewater  Originally  Bridgewater  and  Portland  Academy  grants. 
Incorporated  March  2,  1858.  Main  industries:  Potatoes,  lumber,  starch. 
Population,  1,212;  polls,  334;  estates,  $641,511. 

Caribou  Incorporated,  April  5,  1859.  Newspapers,  1.  Main  industries: 
Potatoes,  lumber,  fertilizers,  starch.  Population,  6,018;  polls,  1,604;  es¬ 
tates,  $3,722,012. 

Castle  Hill— Incorporated,  as  a  town,  February  25,  1903.  Main  indus¬ 
try :  Potatoes.  Population,  571;  polls,  130;  estates,  $271,918. 

Chapman  Formerly  lownship  No.  11,  R.  3.  Organized  1874.  Incor¬ 
porated  as  a  town  by  act  of  Legislature,  March  11,  1915.  Main  industry: 
Potatoes.  Population,  490;  polls,  110;  estates,  $197,272. 

Connor— Formerly  Letter  K,  R.  2.  Organized  1877.  Named  after 
Governor  Selden  Connor.  Incorporated  March  18,  1913.  Main  indus¬ 
tries  :  Potatoes  and  starch.  Population,  585 ;  polls,  125 ;  estates,  $197,770. 

Crystal  Formerly  lownship  No.  4,  R.  5.  Organized  1840.  Incor¬ 
porated  March  21,  1901.  Main  industry:  Potatoes.  Population,  508; 
polls,  127;  estates,  $265,276. 

Dyer  Brook  Incorporated  March  31,  1891.  Main  industry:  Potatoes. 
Population,  385;  polls,  71;  estates,  $324,557. 

Eagle  Lake  Settled  in  1840  by  Sefroi  Nadeau,  a  Canadian-French- 
man,  and  Richard  Woods,  an  Irishman.  Organized  in  1856,  and  named 
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Eagle  Lake  from  the  fact  of  its  being  frequented  by  the  white-headed 
eagle.  Incorporated  as  a  town,  1911.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  sport¬ 
ing  camps.  Population,  1,772;  polls,  360;  estates,  $315,390. 

Easton — Formerly  Fremont  Plantation.  Incorporated  February  24, 
1864.  Main  industries:  Potatoes,  starch,  lumber.  Population,  1,451; 
polls,  472;  estates,  $970,086. 

Fort  Fairfield — Formed  of  Letter  D  and  Plymouth  Grant.  Named 
from  the  fort,  which  was  named  for  Governor  Fairfield.  First  settled 
from  the  Provinces,  1816.  Incorporated  March  11,  1858.  Newspapers,  1. 
Main  industries:  Potatoes,  starch,  lumber.  Population,  4,551;  polls, 
1,455 ;  estates,  $4,079,874. 

Fort  Kent — Settled  by  Acadia-French  refugees  and  others.  Named 
from  the  fort  erected  in  1841,  which  was  named  for  Governor  Kent. 
Incorporated  February  23,  1869,  and  embraces  all  of  No.  18,  R.  7,  and 
most  of  No.  18,  R.  6.  Main  industries:  Pulp  wood,  starch,  lumber. 
Population,  4,237;  polls,  819;  estates,  $1,402,048. 

Frenchville — Formerly  Dionne  Plantation,  named  for  Father  Dionne, 
who  built  the  first  Catholic  Church,  St.  Luce.  Incorporated  February  23, 
1869,  under  name  of  Dickeyville,  in  honor  of  Hon.  William  Dickey  of 
Fort  Kent.  Name  changed,  January  26,  1871,  on  account  of  nationality 
of  its  settlers.  St.  Agatha  set  off  and  organized  as  a  town  March  17, 
1899.  Main  industry:  Potatoes.  Population,  1,586;  polls,  301;  estates, 
$414,566. 

Grand  Isle — Settled  by  Acadian-French ;  incorporated  March  2,  1869, 
and  named  from  island  in  St.  John  River.  Main  industry:  Lumber. 
Population,  1,352;  polls,  289;  estates,  $246,737. 

Haynes ville — Formed  from  Haynesville  Plantation  (No.  2,  R.  2), 
Leavitt  Plantation  (No.  3,  R.  2),  and  Greenwood  Plantation  (west  half 
of  No.  9).  Incorporated  1876.  Leavitt  Plantation  set  off  again,  1877. 
Main  industry:  General  business.  Population,  349;  polls,  75;  estates, 
$118,902. 

Hersey — Originally  No.  5,  R.  5.  Organized  as  Dayton  Plantation. 
Incorporated  under  its  present  name  January  25,  1873.  Main  industry: 
Lumber.  Population,  245  ;  polls,  48;  estates,  $153,226. 

Hodgdon — Formed  from  Groton  and  Westfield  Academy  grants; 
named  from  original  proprietor.  Incorporated  February  11,  1832.  Main 
industry:  Lumber.  Population,  1,070;  polls,  304;  estates,  $473,727. 
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Houlton — Incorporated  March  8,  1831,  taking  its  name  from  one  of 
the  settlers.  Newspapers,  2.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  potatoes,  iron 
founders,  granite  and  marble,  woolen  goods,  printing  and  publishing, 
last  blocks,  fertilizer.  Population,  6,191 ;  polls,  1,762;  estates,  $4,860,517^ 

Island  Falls— Incorporated  February,  1872;  settled  by  Levi  Sewall 
and  Jesse  Craig,  from  Farmington,  in  1843;  and  named  from  the  situation 
of  a  small  island  in  the  center  of  the  falls  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Mattawamkeag  River,  constituting  a  very  valuable  water  power.  Main 
industries:  Woodenware,  lumber,  tannery,  last  blocks.  Population, 
1,683;  polls,  431;  estates,  $771,397. 

Limestone— Settled  in  1849  by  General  Mark  Trafton.  Named  from 
lime  deposits  found  there.  Incorporated  February  26,  1869.  Main 
industries:  Potatoes,  starch,  lumber.  Population,  1,506;  polls,  335;  es¬ 
tates,  $1,084,442. 

Linneus  hirst  settled  by  Daniel  Neal  from  New  Brunswick;  orig¬ 
inally  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  endow  a  Botany  Professorship. 
Incorporated  March  19,  1836.  Main  industry :  Agriculture.  Population, 
706;  polls,  209;  estates,  $327,683. 

Littleton — Formed  from  Framingham  Academy  and  Williams  College 
grants.  Incorporated  March  18,  1856.  Main  industry :  Potatoes.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  1,049;  polls,  277 ;  estates,  $545,493. 

Ludlow — Formerly  Belfast  Academy  Grant.  Organized  together  with 
New  Limerick  as  a  Plantation  in  1831.  New  Limerick  set  off  and  incor¬ 
porated  March  18,  1837.  Incorporated  March  21,  1864.  Main  industry: 
Lumber.  Population,  375;  polls,  93;  estates,  $157,573. 

Madawaska — Settled  by  Acadian-French.  Composed  of  parts  of  town¬ 
ships  No.  18,  R.  4,  and  No.  18,  R.  5.  Incorporated  February  24,  1869,  and 
named  for  the  river.  Main  industries:  Pulp  and  paper,  lumber,  granite, 

wool.  Population,  1,933;  polls,  374;  estates,  $391,192. 

Mapleton  Incorporated  March,  1880.  Main  industries :  Potatoes, 
lumber,  starch.  Population,  1,128;  polls,  261;  estates,  $564,889. 

Mars  Hill  Organized  as  a  Plantation  in  1866.  Incorporated  February 
21,  1867.  Main  industries:  Potatoes,  starch,  lumber.  Population,  1,783  * 
polls,  499;  estates,  $1,154,763. 

Masardis  First  settled  in  1833  by  Thomas  Goss  of  Danville,  Maine, 
followed  in  1835  by  John  Knowlen.  In  1838-39  several  families  from 
Old  Town,  Maine,  moved  in.  Roswell  T.  Knowlen  was  the  first  child 
born  in  the  town.  Once  called  No.  10,  R.  5.  Incorporated  March  21, 
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1839.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  potatoes.  Population,  690;  polls,  180; 
estates,  $350,852. 

Merrill — Formerly  Township  No.  6,  R.  4.  Organized  1876.  Incor¬ 
porated  as  town  in  1911.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  potatoes.  Popula¬ 
tion,  361;  polls,  108;  estates,  $193,287. 

Monticello — Formerly  called  Wellington  Township.  Incorporated 
July  29,  1846.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  potatoes,  last  blocks,  shingles. 
Population,  1,268;  polls,  327;  estates,  $589,050. 

New  Limerick — Half  township.  Incorporated  March  18,  1837.  Main 
industries:  Lumber,  potatoes.  Population,  412;  polls,  116;  estates, 
$201,763. 

New  Sweden — Originally  Township  No.  15,  R.  3.  Settled  by  fifty 
colonists  from  Sweden,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas, 
Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  July  23,  1870.  Organized  into  a 
Plantation  April  6,  1876;  incorporated  as  a  town  January  29,  1895.  The 
colony  is  a  thrifty  and  successful  agricultural  community.  Main  indus¬ 
tries :  Potatoes,  starch,  lumber.  Population,  964;  polls,  272;  estates, 
$431,054. 

Oakfield — Organized  a  Plantation  April  17,  1866.  Incorporated  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1897.  Main  industry:  Potatoes.  Population,  1,016;  polls,  247; 
estates,  $326,886. 

Orient — Incorporated  April  9,  1856.  Main  industry:  Lumber.  Popu¬ 
lation,  170;  polls,  48;  estates,  $122,873. 

Perham — Settlement  commenced  in  1860  by  citizens  from  Oxford 
and  Franklin  counties.  Named  in  honor  of  Governor  Sidney  Perham 
of  Paris.  Organized  as  a  Plantation  in  1867 ;  incorporated  March  26,  1897. 
Main  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  659;  polls,  158;  estates,  $403,666. 

Portage  Lake — Formerly  Township  No.  13,  R.  6.  Organized  1872. 
Incorporated  March  24,  1909.  Named  from  the  lake  and  its  “carry.” 
Main  industries:  Lumber,  sporting  camps.  Population,  721 ;  polls,  216; 
estates,  $289,712. 

Presque  Isle — Incorporated  April  4,  1859.  Maysville  annexed  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1883.  Newspapers,  1.  Main  industries:  Potatoes,  lumber,  wood¬ 
workers,  starch.  Population,  5,581 ;  polls,  1,378;  estates,  $3,864,205. 

8t.  Agatha — Set  off  from  Frenchville  and  organized  as  a  town  March 
17,  1899.  Main  industries:  lumber,  starch.  Population,  1,669;  polls, 
320;  estates,  $376,077. 
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Sherman — Once  called  Golden  Ridge.  Incorporated  January  28,  1862. 
Lots  18  in  Ranges  2  and  3  set  off  from  Silver  Ridge  February  4,  1870. 
Main  industries:  Potatoes,  starch,  lumber.  Population,  1,134;  polls,  265; 
estates,  $531,410. 

Smyrna — Incorporated  March  7,  1839.  Main  industries:  Potatoes, 
granite,  marble,  lumber.  Population,  460;  polls,  116;  estates,  $198,184. 

Stockholm — Formerly  No.  16,  R.  3.  Settled  by  Swedes  from1  New 
Sweden,  and  named  after  the  capital  city  of  Old  Sweden.  Organized 
March  23,  1895.  Incorporated  as  a  town,  1911.  Main  industries:  Pota¬ 
toes,  veneer.  Population,  1,038;  polls,  256;  estates,  $208,738. 

Van  Buren — Incorporated  1881.  Named  for  the  president.  Main 
industries:  Lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  potatoes.  Population,  4,594;  polls, 
820;  estates,  $2,426,451. 

Wade — First  settled  in  1846.  Originally  Township  No.  13,  R.  4. 
Organized  1859;  organization  lost  1862;  reorganized  May  2,  1874. 
Incorporated  March  4,  1913.  Main  industry:  Potatoes.  Population, 
383;  polls,  91;  estates,  $201,741. 

Washburn— Surveyed  by  W.  P.  Parrott  in  1842.  Settled  by  Nathaniel 
Churchill  and  others  about  1829.  Incorporated  February  25,  1861,  and 
named  for  Governor  Washburn.  Main  industries:  Potatoes,  lumber, 
shingles,  starch.  Population,  1,870;  polls,  449;  estates,  $842,548. 

Westfield — From  Deerfield  and  Westfield  Academy  grants.  Main 
industries  :  Potatoes,  lumber,  starch.  Population,  798;  polls,  214;  estates, 
$597,168. 

Weston — Formerly  known  as  Hampden  Academy  Grant.  Incorporated 
March  17,  1835.  Part  of  town  of  Bancroft  annexed  February  26,  1907. 
Main  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  433;  polls,  105;  estates,  $150,179. 

Woodland — Formerly  Township  No.  14,  R.  3,  W.  E.  L.  S.  Organized 
into  Woodland  Plantation,  1861.  Incorporated  March  5,  1880.  Main 
industries:  Lumber  and  starch.  Population,  1,120;  polls,  277;  estates, 
$455,307. 


PLANTATIONS 

Allagash  Plantation — Settled  principally  by  English.  Formerly  Town¬ 
ships  Nos.  16  and  17,  Ranges  10  and  11.  Organized  June  24,  1896;  and 
named  from  the  Allagash  River.  Main  industry  :  Lumber.  Population, 
359;  polls,  75. 
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Cary  Plantation — Organized  as  No.  11,  R.  1  Plantation  June  30,  1859. 
Named  for  Shepard  Cary  and  organized  January  27,  1883.  Main  indus¬ 
try :  Starch.  Population,  327;  polls,  74;  estates,  $78,665. 

Caswell  Plantation — Originally  Township  F,  R.  1.  Organized  under 
name  of  Pleasant  Ridge  Plantation  in  1878.  Reorganized  under  present 
name  in  1879,  and  named  for  the  first  settler,  E.  S.  Caswell.  Main 
industries:  Agricultural  lime,  potatoes.  Population,  558;  polls,  120; 
estates,  $180,820. 

Cyr  Plantation — Named  after  the  Cyr  family,  the  most  numerous  in 
the  Madawaska  territory.  Main  industry:  Potatoes.  Population,  479; 
polls,  87 ;  estates,  $232,760. 

E  Plantation — Organized  as  a  Plantation  September  26,  1898.  Main 
industry:  Lumber.  Population,  97 ;  polls,  21. 

Garfield  Plantation— Formerly  No.  11,  R.  6.  Organized  for  election 
purposes  April  13,  1885.  Main  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  142; 
polls,  35. 

Glenwood  Plantation— First  settled  by  Seth  Spaulding  from  Dover, 
Maine,  in  1833.  Main  industries:  Sporting  camps,  lumber.  Population, 
87 ;  polls,  38. 

Hamlin  Plantation — Named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Main 
industries:  Lumber  and  laths.  Population,  602;  polls,  118;  estates, 
$203,180. 

Hammond  Plantation — Organized  February  17,  1886.  Formerly  Letter 
B,  R.  2.  Main  industry  :  Lumber.  Population,  132;  polls,  34. 

Macwahoc  Plantation — Formerly  No.  1,  R.  4.  Settled  in  1835,  and 
organized  as  a  Plantation  December  16,  1851.  Main  industries:  Lumber, 
shingles.  Population,  131 ;  polls,  41 ;  estates,  $86,028. 

Moro  Plantation— Settled  1837  by  Lewis,  Bradford  and  Brown.  Organ¬ 
ized  into  a  Plantation  under  name  of  Rockabema  in  1850.  Name  changed 
in  1860.  Main  industries :  Sporting  camps,  lumber.  Population,  181 ; 

polls,  64;  estates,  $85,102. 

Nashville  Plantation — Organized  April  17,  1880.  Main  industry: 
Lumber.  Population,  39 ;  polls,  9. 

New  Canada  Plantation — Formerly  No.  17,  R.  6.  Organized  Casco 
Plantation  November  9,  1881,  and  named  from  the  Canadian-French  who 
lived  there.  Main  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  573;  polls,  104;  es¬ 
tates,  $153,822. 
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Oxbow  Plantation— Settled  in  1840.  Organized  as  Oxbow  in  1870. 
Mam  industries:  Sporting  camps,  lumber.  Population,  198;  polls,  60. 

Reed  Plantation— Formerly  Township  No.  1,  R.  3.  First  settled  by 
John  Clifford  from  Dover,  in  1830.  Portion  of  Drew  Plant  annexed 
March  5,  1889.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  last-blocks,  veneer  laths 
Population,  639;  polls,  181 ;  estates,  $185,405. 

St.  Francis  Plantation — Settled  by  Acadian  and  Canadian-French. 
Mam  industries:  Lumber,  sporting  camps.  Population,  1,241-  polls 
306;  estates,  $237,692. 

St.  John  Plantation— Main  industries:  Lumber,  pulp  and  paper, 
shingles.  Population,  549;  polls,  138;  estates,  $143,857. 

Silver  Ridge  Plantation— Formerly  the  east  half  of  No.  2,  R.  5.  Or¬ 
ganized  a  Plantation  July  20,  1863.  First  settled  1858.  Main  industry: 
Potatoes.  Population,  164;  polls,  67;  estates,  $101,288. 

Wallagrass  Plantation— Eight  miles  south  of  Fort  Kent  with  which 
it  has  chief  connection.  Settled  by  Canadian-French.  Main  industries: 
Lumber,  laths,  shingles.  Population,  1,144;  polls,  248;  estates,  $199,536.’ 

Westmanland  Plantation— Formerly  No.  15,  R.  4.  Settled  by  Swedes 
from  New  Sweden  and  named  after  a  province  in  Old  Sweden.  Organ¬ 
ized  June  1,  1892.  Main  industry:  Potatoes.  Population,  101;  polls,  29. 

Winterville  Plantation— Formerly  No.  15,  R.  7.  Settled  in  1846  by 
Thomas  Goss.  Organized  in  1884.  Name  changed  from  Winterville 
to  Hill,  March  28,  1903.  Changed  back  to  Winterville  1907.  Main 
industry:  Lumber.  Population,  353;  polls,  68. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Containing  within  its  borders  Portland,  the  largest  city  in  Maine, 
some  of  the  best-known  industries  and  institutions  of  old  and  modern 
times,  several  of  the  most  delightful  summer  resorts  in  the  East, 
beautiful  shore  and  inland  scenery,  a  wealth  of  historic  spots  in  cities 
and  towns,  Cumberland  County  is  ideally  located  and  richly  endowed 
by  nature  to  be  the  distributing  center  from  which  thousands  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  spread  out  to  all  parts  of  Maine,  the 
Nation’s  Playground.  Though  Portland  is  a  bustling  business  city  of 
75,000  inhabitants,  it  is  a  city  of  homes  and  its  residential  streets  and 
the  suburban  territory  of  Deering  are  filled  with  charming  dwellings 
of  Portland  s  successful  business  and  professional  men.  Mutely  re- 
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telling  Portland’s  romantic  history  are  many  places  of  historical  interest, 
including  the  Wadsworth-Longfellow  Home,  the  Longfellow  Birthplace, 
the  Thomas  B.  Reed  Home,  Williston  Church,  the  birthplace  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  Eastern  Cemetery,  Neal  Dow  Homestead,  where  prohibition 
was  born,  Portland  Observatory,  old  Forts  Gorges  and  Scammell  in 
the  upper  harbor,  and  many  other  places  closely  associated  with  the 
early  days  of  the  city.  Within  the  county  are  manufactured  many 
products  that  are  known  throughout  the  entire  world,  among  these  being 
the  Burnham  &  Morrill  canned  goods,  the  Burrowes  screens  and  novel¬ 
ties,  the  Warren  standard  book  papers,  Haskell  silks,  Dana  warps,  as 
well  as  many  other  products  that  are  universally  known  and  universally 
used.  Formed:  Originally  embraced  Androscoggin,  Franklin  and  parts 
of  Oxford,  Kennebec  and  Somerset  counties.  Incorporated  1760.  Size : 
853  square  miles.  Leading  industries:  Pulp  and  paper,  cotton  goods, 
canned  goods,  shoes,  machinery,  lumber.  Three  cities,  23  towns,  7 
National  banks,  5  trust  companies,  5  savings  banks,  11  loan  and  building 
associations.  Population,  124,376;  polls,  35,967;  estates,  $134,320,501. 

CITIES 

Portland  has  a  population  of  over  seventy  thousand,  of  which  ten 
per  cent  is  foreign-born  and  of  several  different  nationalities,  no  one  of 
which  predominates.  Portland’s  growth  has  been  constant  and  healthy. 
The  taxable  property,  both  real  estate  and  personal,  amounts  to  well 
over  one  hundred  million.  The  city  is  governed  by  the  council-manager 
form  of  government  and  this  plan  has  proven  to  be  both  efficient  and 
economical.  Portland  is  the  second  hotel  center  in  New  England.  It 
also  has  many  fine  apartment  houses,  but  most  of  the  people  live  in 
attractive  single  or  double  houses,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  gardens, 
and  set  on  the  promenades  of  the  main  peninsula  on  the  rolling  heights 
of  the  Deering  section  or  the  valleys  between.  The  average  Portland 
home  is  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience.  There  is  a  wholesome 
community  life,  a  neighborly  spirit  and  a  democratic  viewpoint.  The 
city  is  splendidly  equipped  with  churches,  schools,  theatres,  clubs  and 
other  institutions,  representing  the  finer  side  of  life.  Therefore,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  ranks  high  as  a  home  city.  Its  community  life,  the  high 
average  intelligence  and  culture  of  its  citizenship,  their  desire  for  the  best 
things  in  life,  have  attracted  people  from  all  over  the  world  to  permanent 
homes  on  the  shores  of  Casco  Bay.  The  schools  are  much  above  the 
average  of  cities  the  size  of  Portland,  and  the  buildings  are  modern 
and  commodious,  with  a  splendid  corps  of  teachers.  Two  new  high  school 
buildings  have  recently  been  built.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  land 
paved  with  granite  or  macadam,  and  beautiful  shade  trees  line  many 
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of  the  avenues  and  streets  in  the  residential  districts.  The  water  for 
Portland  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  of  the  Portland  Water  Dis¬ 
trict  comes  from  Sebago  Lake,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  the  city. 
The  water  of  the  lake  in  its  natural  state  is  clear  and  unpolluted  and  the 
control  which  the  District  has  secured  of  the  water  front,  the  precautions 
against  chance  pollution  which  are  afforded  by  the  two  hypochloride 
plants  and  the  daily  examination  of  the  water  from  all  parts  of  the 
system,  insure  a  supply  unsurpassed  by  any  city  in  the  country.  Port¬ 
land  has  a  new  million  dollar  City  Hall,  and  in  the  auditorium,  which 
seats  three  thousand  people,  is  the  Kotzschmar  Memorial  Organ,  a 
gift  to  the  citizens  of  Portland  from  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the  Philadelphia 
publisher,  who  was  born  in  Portland.  The  organ  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Music  Commission,  and  in  direct  charge  of  a  municipal  organist 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular  winter  concert  schedule  a  series  of  summer 
recitals  are  given  during  July  and  August,  which  attracts  many  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  asset  Portland  has  is  its 
wonderful  harbor.  It  is  the  most  easterly  harbor  in  the  United  States 
suitable  for  a  port  of  entry  and  is  therefore  the  nearest  American  port 
to  Europe  116  miles  nearer  than  any  other.  The  harbor  is  three  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  open  sea  by  a  straight,  clear,  natural  channel 
of  from  35  to  50  feet  in  depth  and  which  runs  practically  to  the  docks 
of  the  city.  Three  railroads,  the  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk,  give  the  city  excellent  rail  facilities.  These  roads 
are  connected  by  a  belt  line  railroad  within  the  city  limits,  the  Portland 
Teiminal  Company,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  ship  and  receive  freight  and 
express  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Portland  is  the  shopping  center  of  an  urban  and  suburban  population 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people.  The  stores  are  well  adapted 
to  care  for  this  business.  Portland’s  situation,  geographically,  makes 
it  a  splendid  wholesale  distributing  point  and  a  large  wholesale  business 
has  been  developed.  Banking  facilities  in  Portland  are  excellent.  There 
are  four  National  banks  with  a  capital  investment  of  $1,800, OCX);  five 
trust  companies  with  $1,500,000  capital  investment,  and  two  savings 
banks.  The  bank  clearings  for  the  year  of  1925  was  $175,000,000.  Most 
of  the  large  New  York  and  Boston  banking  and  brokerage  houses  have 
branch  offices  in  this  financial  center.  Due  largely  to  its  outstanding 
importance  as  a  commercial  city,  the  importance  of  Portland’s  industrial 
activity  is  often  overlooked.  It  is  the  largest  industrial  city  in  Maine, 
measured  by  the  value  of  its  manufactured  product.  On  February  1, 
1928,  based  on  the  standard  of  classification  employed  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  232  separate  industries  were  operating.  The 
total  number  of  wage  earners  in  industry  is  approximately  5,500  with 
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less  than  500  employed  in  any  one  separate  line.  The  total  annual 
payroll  is  over  six  million  dollars  and  the  value  of  the  products  is  twenty- 
nine  million  dollars  yearly.  With  such  an  exceptional  location,  the 
natural  beauty  of  surroundings,  many  places  of  historic  interest,  and 
such  easy  accessibility,  Portland  entertains  thousands  of  tourists  each 
year.  The  summer  days  in  the  city  are  delightful,  being  tempered  with 
sea  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  cool  and  sleep-inducing.  All  types  of 
scenery  are  found  in  its  environs;  forest  and  stream  along  the  old  canal 
tow-path  at  Stroudwater,  meadow  and  marshland  along  the  Foresides, 
and  verdure  covered  hill  out  Blackstrap  way,  vary  the  grand  sea  views 
from  the  Eastern  Promenade  and  along  the  Cape  Shore  drive. 

Originally  a  part  of  ancient  Falmouth,  Portland  was  first  settled  by 
George  Cleeves  and  Richard  Tucker  in  1633.  Ancient  Indian  name, 
Machigonne.  Settlement  was  destroyed  in  1676,  during  the  first  Indian 
war,  and  resettled  1680  under  President  Danforth.  The  town  was  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1690.  About  1716,  a 
resettlement  was  made  and  in  1719,  the  town  of  Falmouth  was  organized 
and  from  that  time  a  gradual  and  steady  progress  was  made.  In  1727, 
March  7,  a  church  was  organized,  the  first  east  of  Saco  River,  over 
which  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  was  then  ordained  the  pastor.  In  1733 
Robert  Bayley  was  employed  as  schoolmaster.  In  1735  it  was  made 
half  shire  town  with  York,  and  continued  as  such  until  the  incorporation 
of  Cumberland  County,  1760,  when  it  became  the  shire  town  of  that 
county.  On  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  1820,  Portland 
became  the  seat  of  government  and  continued  as  such  until  its  removal 
to  Augusta  in  1831.  Early  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  town 
suffered  a  third  time  from  the  ravages  of  war,  being  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  under  command  of  Captain  Mowatt,  October  18,  1775, 
and  almost  completely  destroyed.  The  population  then  was  less  than 
two  thousand.  Portland  was  incorporated  as  a  town  July  4,  1786,  and 
adopted  a  city  charter,  March  26,  1832.  Suffered  from  a  terrible  fire 
July  4  and  5,  1866,  in  which  nearly  one-third  of  the  city  was  destroyed. 
City  of  Deering  annexed  by  act  of  Legislature,  February  6,  1899.  New 
charter  adopting  government  by  a  council  of  five  accepted  by  the  people 
September  11,  1923;  first  election  December  3,  1923. 

Newspapers,  4.  Leading  industries :  Bricks,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  boilers, 
conduits,  canned  goods,  cans,  creamers,  confectionery,  cabinet  work, 
housefinish,  show  cases,  elevators,  engines,  furniture,  game  boards,  card 
tables,  furniture  novelties,  electric  equipment,  hats,  ice  cream,  machinery, 
marine  hardwood,  plywood  and  veneer,  printing  and  publishing,  screens, 
stoves  and  furnaces,  shoes,  sardines,  tallow  and  fertilizer,  wooden  boxes. 
Population,  69,272;  polls,  19,758;  estates,  $89,319,327. 
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South  Portland — Originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Cape  Elizabeth  ; 
set  off  and  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  March  15,  1895.  City  charter 
granted  March  22,  1895,  and  adopted  December  5,  1898.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries  :  Iron  and  steel  bars,  marine  hardware  and  drop  forgings,  sardines, 
vessels,  propellors.  Population,  9,254;  polls,  2,732;  estates,  $6,542,837. 

Westbrook — Taken  from  Falmouth  and  incorporated  205th  town,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1814,  by  the  name  of  Stroudwater.  The  name  was  changed 
to  Westbrook,  June  9,  1814,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Westbrook.  Deering 
set  off  and  incorporated  February  16,  1871.  City  charter  granted 
March  1,  1889.  Charter  adopted  February  24,  1891.  Leading  industries: 
Pulp,  soda  and  paper  sulphite,  book  papers,  cotton  warps,  yarn,  grain 
bags,  silk  dress  goods,  foundry,  dowels.  Population,  9,453;  polls,  2,808; 
estates,  $7,701,011. 

Baldwin — Originally  called  Flintstown  Plantation.  First  settled  in 
1735.  Incorporated  June  23,  1802,  the  136th  town,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Loammi  Baldwin,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  Main  industries:  Box 
manufacturing,  shingle  manufacturing,  saw^mill,  agriculture.  Population, 
700;  polls,  207;  estates,  $829,682. 

Bridgton — First  settled  in  1770  by  Captain  Benjamin  Kimball.  Named 
from  Moody  Bridges  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  a  large  proprietor, 
and  incorporated  February  7,  1794,  the  85th  town.  Previously  called 
Pondicherry.  Newspapers,  1.  Main  industries  :  Woolen  goods,  tourists, 
boats,  lumber  and  mill  products,  agriculture,  boys’  and  girls’  summer 
camps,  canning.  Population,  2,546  ;  polls,  777 ;  estates,  $1,929,725. 

Brunswick — Settled  1628;  originally  called  Pejepscot.  Incorporated, 
11th  town,  1738.  Newspapers,  1.  Main  industries:  Cotton  goods,  paper 
boxes,  feldspar,  canning,  cement  blocks.  Population,  7,261;  polls,  1,922; 
estates,  $4,961,323. 

Cape  Elizabeth — The  original  town  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Falmouth, 
and  was  settled  about  1630,  and  incorporated  November  1,  1765.  Main 
industry,  agriculture.  Population,  1,534;  polls,  339;  estates,  $2,098,295. 

Casco— Taken  from  Raymond.  Incorporated  March,  1841.  Main  in¬ 
dustries:  Boys  and  girls’  camps,  canned  goods,  sawmills,  caskets, 
screens.  Population,  685 ;  polls,  195 ;  estates,  $422,985. 

Cumberland — Incorporated  in  1821,  prior  to  which  date  it  formed 
a  part  of  North  Yarmouth.  Main  industries:  Cattle  breeding,  agricul¬ 
ture,  canned  goods,  florists,  sawmills.  Population,  1,150;  polls,  357; 
estates,  $1,261,130. 
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Falmouth — First  settled  about  1632.  Originally  included  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Westbrook,  and  Portland.  Incorporated  1718.  Main  industries: 
Wagon-makers,  agriculture,  sawmills,  lobster  traps.  Population,  1,542; 
polls,  474;  estates,  $2,038,305. 

Freeport — First  known  as  Harraseket.  Formerly  a  part  of  North 
Yarmouth.  Incorporated,  the  64th  town,  February  14,  1789.  Named 
after  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  character  in  Addison.  Divided  in  1808 
and  Pownal  set  off.  Main  industries:  Shoes,  moccasins,  canning,  fox 
farms,  marble  and  granite,  paper  boxes.  Population,  2,488;  polls,  686; 
estates,  $1,674,190. 

Gorham — First  settled  in  1736.  Originally  called  Narragansett,  No. 
7;  afterwards  Gorhamtown,  in  honor  of  Captain  John  Gorham,  and 
incorporated  in  1764.  The  township  was  granted  to  the  soldiers  who 
served  in  King  Philip’s  War  in  1728.  Main  industries:  Canned  corn, 
agriculture,  marble  and  granite,  poultry  breeders,  tanning,  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per.  Population,  2,870;  polls,  929;  estates,  $2,630,160. 

Gray — Granted  by  General  Court  1735,  and  called  New  Boston,  be¬ 
cause  of  proprietors  residing  in  Boston.  Settled  about  1750.  Incor¬ 
porated,  the  39th  town,  June  19,  1778,  and  named  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Gray,  one  of  the  proprietors.  Main  industries :  Marble  and  granite, 
sawmills,  canning.  Population,  1,139;  polls,  345;  estates,  $601,399. 

Harpswell — Formerly  called  Merryconeag.  First  settled  1720.  In¬ 
corporated,  the  13th  town,  January  25,  1758.  Named  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Legislature.  Main  industries:  Boys’  and  girls’  camps,  tourists, 
boats.  Population,  1,242;  polls,  456;  estates,  $1,062,789. 

Harrison— Formed  from  parts  of  Otisfield  and  Bridgton ;  incorporated 
160th  town,  March  8,  1805.  Named  in  honor  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  Main  industries :  Boys’  and  girls’  camps,  tourists, 
canning,  agriculture,  sawmills.  Population,  901;  polls,  303;  estates, 

$661,736. 

Naples — Formed  from  Otisfield,  Harrison,  Raymond,  Bridgton  and 
Sebago.  Incorporated  1834.  Main  industries:  Canning,  lumber,  boys’ 
and  girls’  camps,  tourists,  agriculture.  Population,  514;  polls,  189;  es¬ 
tates,  $379,511. 

New  Gloucester — Granted  by  General  Court  in  1735,  to  inhabitants 
of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  Town 
surveyed,  1737.  Settled  about  1743.  Incorporated  in  1774.  Mam  in¬ 
dustries:  Agriculture,  spring  water,  sawmills.  Population,  1,384;  polls, 
340;  estates,  $1,167,672. 
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North  Yarmouth— Granted  to  Joseph  Phippon  and  others  in  1680, 
and  extended  from  the  sea  five  miles  on  each  bank  of  Westcustogo 
seven  and  one-half  miles.  Wasteland  between  this  grant  and  Falmouth, 
also  New  Damariscove  Island  added,  and  the  whole  territory  named 
North  Yarmouth  September  22,  1680.  Main  industries:  Spring  water, 
bricks,  florists,  marble  and  granite,  sawmills,  agriculture.  Population, 
590;  polls,  194;  estates,  $386,604. 

Otisfield— Formed  June  14,  1777,  granted  to  Hon.  James  Otis,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Gorham  and  the  rest  of  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  Captain  John  Gorham 
for  services  against  Canada  in  1690.  Named  for  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
one  of  the  original  proprietors,  and  included  all  of  Otisfield,  nearly 
all  of  Harrison  and  a  large  part  of  Naples.  Incorporated,  the  115th 
town,  February  19,  1798.  Main  industries:  Boys’  and  girls’  camps, 
canning,  lightning  rods,  sawmills,  agriculture.  Population,  581 ;  polls, 
183;  estates,  $329,565. 

Pownall— Formerly  part  of  Freeport.  Incorporated,  171st  town,  March 
3,  1808.  Main  industries :  Dowels,  marble  and  granite,  agriculture. 
Population,  514;  polls,  178;  estates,  $306,698. 

Raymond — First  settled  by  Captain  Joseph  Dingley,  1771.  Incor¬ 
porated,  the  146th  town,  June  21,  1803.  Named  after  Captain  William 
Raymond,  who  had  the  grant  in  1767  for  himself  and  company,  in 
consideration  of  services  in  the  Canada  expedition  under  Sir  William 
Phipps.  Main  industries :  Boys’  and  girls’  camps,  tourists,  State  fish 
hatchery,  lumber.  Population,  500;  polls,  166;  estates,  $352,915. 

Scarborough  First  settled  about  1630.  Formerly  known  as  Black 
Point  and  Blue  Point.  Incorporated,  the  6th  town,  in  May,  1658,  and 
named  for  Old  Scarborough,  England.  Main  industries:  Mineral  water, 
tourists,  game  farm,  agriculture,  poultry,  lumber.  Population,  1,832; 
polls,  604;  estates,  $2,077,815. 

Sebago — Name  of  Indian  origin.  First  settled  by  Joseph  Lakin  and 
Jacob  Howe  in  1790.  Originally  a  part  of  Baldwin;  set  off  and  incor¬ 
porated  February  10,  1826.  Main  industries:  Boys’  camps,  tourists, 
sawmills,  academy,  taxidermist,  agriculture.  Population,  541 ;  polls,  167; 
estates,  $385,673. 

Standish  Formerly  the  township  of  Pearsontown,  which  was  sur¬ 
veyed  and  granted  to  Captain  Pearson,  about  1750,  for  services  rendered 
in  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  Incorporated  November  30,  1785,  and  named 
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in  honor  of  Myles  Standish.  Main  industries :  Boys’  camps,  tourists, 
electricity,  clothing,  grain,  horses,  ice,  pulp,  lumber,  cooperage  stock. 
Population,  1,735;  polls,  530;  estates,  $1,689,239. 

Windham— Settled  1737  by  Thomas  Chute  and  William  Mayberry, 
from  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  Once  called  New  Marblehead.  Incor¬ 
porated  June  12,  1762.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  banana  crate’s,  box 
shooks,  feed  mills,  woolen  goods,  pulp  and  pulp  board,  dynamite.  Popu¬ 
lation,  1,932;  polls,  542;  estates,  $1,955,470. 

Yarmouth — Formerly  part  of  North  Yarmouth.  Incorporated  August 
8,  1849.  Main  industries:  Pulp,  wooden  box  manufactures,  cotton  goods 
manufactures,  feed  mills,  marble  and  granite,  shoe  manufactures.  Popu¬ 
lation,  2,216;  polls,  586;  estates,  $1,555,345. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

The  fertile  valley  of  the  Sandy  River  and  its  sunny  hillsides  furnish 
ideal  growing  fconditions  for  sweet  corn  for  canning,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  of  this  nourishing  food  are  put  up  annually.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  crop  makes  a  desirable  cash  item  in  a  farm  management 
program  which  includes  dairying,  apple  and  vegetable  raising.  Many 
farms  add  materially  to  their  income  through  the  making  of  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  from  their  hillside  sugar  orchards.  The  goal  for  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  vacationists  in  Franklin  County  head  is  the  famous  waterway 
system  known  as  the  Rangeley  Lakes.  Farmington,  the  shire  to^n,  is  the 
birthplace  of  Lillian  Nordica,  whose  wonderful  singing  voice  in  her 
brilliant  career  was  heard  in  many  lands  and  brought  fame  to  her  native 
country,  State,  and  to  Farmington.  Here  is  also  found  one  of  the  State  s 
best  normal  training  schools  and  the  well-known  Abbott  School  for 
boys.  In  the  old  Abbott  homestead  the  famous  Rollo  books  for  boys 
were  written  by  Jacob  Abbott.  His  younger  brother,  Samuel  Phillips 
Abbott,  opened  the  Abbott  family  school  for  boys  in  1841,  which  became 
known  throughout  the  country  as  Little  Blue  School.  Incorporated 
March  20,  1838.  Size,  1,789  square  miles.  Leading  industries:  Pulp 
and  paper,  canned  goods,  lumber,  woolen  goods,  shoes  and  moccasins. 
Has  19  towns,  5  organized  places,  3  National  banks,  2  trust  companies, 
3  savings  banks.  Population,  19,825;  polls,  6,151;  estates,  $17,043,713. 

TOWNSHIPS 

Avon _ Settled  1779.  Incorporated  February  22,  1802.  Mam  industry: 

Agriculture.  Population,  384;  polls,  95;  estates,  $225,531. 
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Carthage — Settled  1803.  Formerly  No.  4  Abbott’s  purchase.  Incor¬ 
porated  February  20,  1826.  Main  industries:  Bobbin  and  spool  manu¬ 
facturing,  dowels.  Population,  282;  polls,  87;  estates,  $199,031. 

Chesterville — First  known  as  Chester  and  Wyman  plantations.  Set¬ 
tled  in  1782  by  Abraham  Wyman,  Dummer  Sewall,  and  Samuel  Linscott. 
Incorporated  February  20,  1802.  Main  industries :  Canned  corn,  apples 
and  beans,  bobbin,  spool  and  box  manufacturing,  livestock.  Population, 
586;  polls,  198;  estates,  $390,151. 

Eustis — Incorporated  February  18,  1871.  Main  industries:  Wood¬ 
turning,  sawmills,  sporting  camps,  print  and  typewriter  type.  Popula¬ 
tion,  589;  polls,  216;  estates,  $439,014. 

Farmington — First  settled  about  1776.  Incorporated  February  1, 
1794.  Newspapers,  1.  Main  industries:  Wood  novelties,  toys  and 
games,  timberlands,  printing,  livestock,  canning,  sporting  camps,  bobbin 
and  spool  manufacturing,  creamery.  Population,  3,197 ;  polls,  1,107 ; 
estates,  $2,412,953. 

Freeman  —  First  settled  in  1797.  Incorporated  March  4,  1808,  and 
named  for  Samuel  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  one  of  the  principal 
owners  at  the  time  of  the  settlement.  Main  industry:  Agriculture. 
Population,  222;  polls,  77 ;  estates,  $158,070. 

Industry — Settled  about  1793.  Incorporated,  the  145th  town,  June  20, 
1803.  Main  industries:  Sporting  camps,  sawmills.  Population,  431; 
polls,  160;  estates,  $182,033. 

Jay — Incorporated  February  26,  1795.  Main  industries:  Pulp  and 
paper,  sawmills,  moccasins,  granite,  canning.  Population,  3,152;  polls, 
837 ;  estates,  $2,200,121. 

Kingfield — Formerly  No.  3,  R.  1.  Bingham’s  Purchase.  Settled  about 
1806.  Incorporated,  the  210th  town,  January  24,  1816,  and  named  in 
honor  of  William  King,  first  governor  of  Maine  and  principal  proprietor. 
Main  industries:  Birch  squares,  wood  novelties,  bobbin  and  spool 
manufacturing,  dowels,  shingles.  Population,  975;  polls,  342;  estates, 
$531,485. 

Madrid — Settled  in  1807  or  1808,  by  Abel  Cook  and  others.  Incor¬ 
porated  January  29,  1836.  Main  industries:  Lumber,  spool  stock.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  258;  polls,  89;  estates,  $201,871. 

New  Sharon — First  settled  by  Prince  Baker  from  Pembroke,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1782.  First  named  Unity.  Incorporated  June  20,  1794. 
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Main  industries :  Canned  corn,  sawmills,  shingles.  Population,  885 ; 
polls,  262;  estates,  $467,372. 

New  Vineyard — Settled  1791,  by  parties  from  Marthas  Vineyard, 
Massachusetts,  among  whom  was  Captain  Nathan  Daggett  who  was 
chief  pilot  of  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Count  D’Estaing.  Incor¬ 
porated  February  22,  1802.  Main  industries:  Wooden  box  manufactures, 
canning,  sawmills.  Population,  471 ;  polls,  160;  estates,  $272,937. 

Phillips  — Settled  about  1791.  Formerly  called  Curvo,  a  name  given 
by  Captain  Allen,  in  honor  of  a  foreign  port  visited  by  him.  Granted 
February  15,  1794,  to  Jacob  Abbott.  Incorporated,  the  193rd  town, 
February  25,  1812,  and  named  in  honor  of  a  former  proprietor,  M. 
Phillips.  Main  industries :  Bobbin  and  spool  manufacturing,  dowels, 
livestock,  lumber,  wood  turners,  yarn  and  blankets.  Population,  1,353; 
polls,  467 ;  estates,  $833,955. 

Rangeley — Named  for  James  Rangeley,  first  proprietor.  Incorporated 
March  8,  1855.  Main  industries :  Summer  hotels  and  camps,  lumber, 
wagons  and  sleds.  Population,  1,028;  polls,  383;  estates,  $1,341,095. 

Salem — Formed  from  parts  of  Freeman,  Phillips  and  Bingham’s  pur¬ 
chase.  Incorporated  January  10,  1823,  under  the  name  of  North  Salem. 
Main  industries:  Sawmills,  spools  and  novelties.  Population,  158;  polls, 
48;  estates,  $118,230. 

Strong — Formerly  called  Readstown.  Settled  1784.  Incorporated 
January  31,  1801,  and  named  for  Governor  Strong  of  Massachusetts. 
Portion  of  town  annexed  to  New  Vineyard  in  1856.  Main  industries: 
Canning,  livestock,  sawmills,  toothpicks.  Population,  779;  polls,  270; 
estates,  $412,810. 

Temple — First  settled  1796.  Once  called  No.  1  of  Abbott’s  purchase. 
Incorporated  June  20,  1803,  and  named  for  town  of  same  name  in  New 
Hampshire,  from  which  the  early  settlers  emigrated.  Main  industry: 
Sawmills.  Population,  425;  polls,  126;  estates,  $215,135. 

Weld — Formerly  called  Webb’s  Pond.  Incorporated,  the  214th  town, 
on  February  8,  1816,  and  named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Weld  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  former  owners.  Main  industries :  Summer  hotels  and  camps, 
livestock,  shingles,  spools  and  novelties.  Population,  521 ;  polls,  191 ; 
estates,  $385,777. 

Wilton — Originally  called  Tyngtown,  in  memory  of  the  grantee.  In¬ 
corporated,  the  149th  town,  June  22,  1803.  Main  industries:  Woolen 
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goods,  moccasin  and  shoe  manufacturing,  canning,  livestock,  sawmills. 
Population,  2,505;  polls,  873;  estates,  $1,800,635. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY 

From  1556,  when  Thevet,  a  French  explorer,  had  sailed  along  this 
rugged  coast,  one  finds  that  the  section  which  ultimately  became  Han¬ 
cock  County  was  the  center  of  interesting  observations  by  explorers 
Prmg  and  Captain  Weymouth,  in  1603  and  1605;  Demonts,  about  the 
same  time,  made  observations,  if  not  more  definite  explorations,  of  the 
territory.  The  territory  was  early  claimed  by  two  sovereign  nations 
ranee  and  England.  The  first  English  possession  was  a  trading  post 
established  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1625-26  at  Pentagoet,  now  Castine  It 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  flag  of  France  floating  over 
it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Settlements  were  estab- 
lished  by  the  French  at  Castine,  Surry,  Trenton,  Hancock,  Franklin, 
Sullivan  and  six  other  points  in  what  was  destined  later  to  form  a 
part  of  Hancock  County.  Massachusetts,  in  1786,  by  means  of  a  lottery 
attempted  to  sell  fifty  townships  of  land  between  the  Penobscot  and 
the  Passamaquoddy,  but  while  the  tickets  were  but  two  dollars  each  and 

T+u  a  ket>  °nly  437  ticketS  were  sold’  disPosinS  of  but  165,280 

o  the  1  107,392  acres  offered  in  this  way,  the  government  realizing  only 

\ out  fifty-tw°  cents  an  acre  on  an  average.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  was  not  taken  up  with  anything  like  a  modern  land  settle¬ 
ment  craze,  those  who  took  up  their  holdings  displayed  an  indomitable 
spirit  m  the  development  of  their  holdings,  and  in  the  establishing  of 
omes,  churches  and  schools,  as  well  as  local  enterprises,  showed  the 
quality  of  their  spirit.  The  tourist  finds  everything  to  appeal  to  the 
eye  and  to  aid  in  the  enjoyment  of  rest  and  inspiration  in  this  interesting 
and  picturesque  section  of  the  State.  Three  beautiful  rivers  drain  the 
section,  and  also  form  interesting  centers  for  trade  and  the  development 
oi  power.  Thriving  towns  are  to  be  found  along  their  banks.  The 
coast  is  dotted  with  three  hundred  beautiful  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Mount  Desert  Island.  Bar  Harbor,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  exclusive 
summer  resorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  located  in  the  southern  part 
o  this  county  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  summer  colonies  all  along 
the  picturesque  coast.  Back  short  distances  from  the  rugged  shore  line 
are  fertile  fields  which  lend  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  summer  visitor.  Dairying 
started;  rapidly  on  the  up  grade  with  the  establishment  of  an  up-to-date 
cooperative  creamery  at  Ellsworth.  Incorporated  June  25,  1789.  Named 
rom  Governor  Hancock  of  Massachusetts.  Portions  taken  in  1816  to 
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form  Penobscot,  and  in  1827,  to  form  Waldo.  Lafayette  National  Park, 
a  United  States  Government  reservation  of  10,000  acres,  is  located  on 
Mount  Desert  Island.  Size,  1,522  square  miles.  Leading  industries : 
Sardines,  monumental  works,  lumber.  The  county  has  1  city,  33  towns, 
3  plantations,  2  National  banks,  2  trust  companies,  3  loan  and  building 
associations.  Population,  30,361 ;  polls,  9,409;  estates,  $24,901,191. 

CITIES 

Ellsworth — Once  called  New  Bowdoin.  First  settled  1763.  Incor¬ 
porated  February  26,  1800,  comprising  Township  No.  7,  one  of  the 
ten  townships,  a  part  of  Township  No.  6,  and  the  northwest  part  of 
Trenton.  The  part  taken  from  No.  6  was  annexed  to  Surry  after  the 
separation  in  1820  and  was  reannexed  to  Ellsworth  in  1829.  Incorporated 
a  city  February  6,  1869.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Lumber, 
shoes  (felt),  butter  manufacturing,  wooden  boxes,  fertilizers,  sawmills, 
machinery.  Population,  3,058;  polls,  1,038;  estates,  $2,811,698. 

TOWNSHIPS 

Amherst — Settled  about  1808.  Set  off  from  Plantation  of  Mariaville 
1822.  Incorporated  February  5,  1831.  Main  industry :  Sawmills.  Popu¬ 
lation,  198;  polls,  73;  estates,  $80,088. 

Aurora — Settled  between  1805  and  1810.  Organized  as  Plantation 
1822.  Incorporated  February  1,  1831.  Leading  industry:  Agriculture. 
Population,  95;  polls,  39;  estates,  $71,929. 

Bar  Harbor — Settled  in  1763;  taken  from  north  part  of  Mount  Desert 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Eden,  the  107th  town,  February  23, 
1796.  Name  changed  to  Bar  Harbor,  March  4,  1918.  Newspapers,  1. 
Leading  industries :  Summer  hotels,  flavoring  extracts,  housefinish.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  3,622;  polls,  1,079;  estates,  $6,869,490. 

Bluehill — First  settled  in  1762  by  Joseph  Wood  and  John  Roundy. 
First  called  Plantation  No.  5,  afterward  Newport.  Incorporated,  62d 
town,, in  January  30,  1789.  Leading  industries:  Canned  clams  and  sar¬ 
dines,  staves,  lumber,  summer  hotels,  marble  and  granite.  Population, 
1,564;  polls,  418;  estates,  $934,616. 

Brooklin — Settled  about  1763.  Formerly  a  part  of  Sedgwick.  Incor¬ 
porated  June  9,  1849,  under  name  of  Port  Watson;  name  changed  next 
month.  Leading  industries  :  Canned  clams  and  sardines,  summer  hotels. 
Population,  856;  polls,  269;  estates,  $358,432. 
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Brooksville — Formed  from  parts  of  Castine,  Penobscot  and  Sedgwick. 
Incorporated  June  13,  1817,  and  named  for  Governor  Brooks  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Cape  Rozier  named  from  a  companion  of  Weymouth  who 
visited  it  in  1605.  Indian  name  of  Cape  Rozier,  Mose-ka-chick.  Leading 
industries  :  Lumber,  canning,  boat-building,  summer  hotels.  Population, 
1,019;  polls,  286;  estates,  $312,055. 

Bucksport— First  settled  in  1762.  Incorporated  June  25,  1792,  and 
named  Buckstown  in  honor  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Buck,  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  Name  changed  to  Bucksport  1817.  Leading  industries:  Can- 
ners,  boat  builders,  shirts,  tannery.  Population,  1,906;  polls,  568;  estates 
$920,432. 

Castme— The  promontory  on  which  town  of  Castine  is  situated  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Bagaduce  or  Majorbigwaduce,  corruptions  of  the 
Indian  name  Matche-biguatus.  Settled  in  1626  by  Plymouth  Colony  as 
a  trading  post.  D’Aulney,  a  Frenchman,  established  himself  here  in 
1635.  Afterward  taken  by  the  English,  and  later  by  the  Dutch.  Baron 
Jean  Vincent  de  St.  Castin,  for  whom  it  was  named,  settled  here  in 
1667,  afterward  marrying  a  daughter  of  Madockawando,  chief  of  the 
Tarratines.  Permanently  settled  by  the  English  1760.  From  1779  to 
declaration  of  peace  it  was  in  possession  of  the  British.  Occupied  by 
the  British  again  in  the  War  of  1812  for  nearly  a  year.  Incorporated 
February  10,  1796,  from  Penobscot  and  became  shire  town.  Courts  re¬ 
moved  to  Ellsworth  in  1838.  Leading  industries :  Summer  hotels,  boat¬ 
building,  sardines.  Population,  743;  polls,  226;  estates,  $621,593. 

Cranberry  Isles — Formerly  a  part  of  Mt.  Desert.  Incorporated  March 
16,  1830.  Leading  industries  :  Boat  builders,  fish,  summer  hotels.  Popu¬ 
lation,  410;  polls,  124;  estates,  $302,331. 

Dedham— Settled  about  1810  by  Nathan  Phillips.  First  called  No.  8, 
which  included  also  Otis.  Incorporated  February  7,  1837.  Leading  in¬ 
dustries :  Tourists,  sawmills.  Population,  286;  polls,  114;  estates, 
$155,391. 

Deer  Isle — Settled  1762  by  William  Eaton.  Incorporated,  the  63d  town, 
January  30,  1789,  and  includes  Little  Deer  Isle,  Great  Deer  Isle  and 
Eagle  Isle.  Stonington  set  off  February  18,  1897.  Newspapers,  1. 
Leading  industry :  Summer  hotels.  Population,  1,718 ;  polls,  492 ;  estates, 
$474,949. 

Eastbrook — Incorporated  February  8,  1837.  Leading  industries  :  Lad¬ 
ders,  shingles,  maple  syrup  arid  sugar.  Population,  204;  polls,  53;  es¬ 
tates,  $105,633. 
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Franklin — Settled  1784.  Incorporated  January  24,  1825.  Leading 
industry:  Granite.  Population,  925  ;  polls,  259 ;  estates,  $351,085. 

Gouldsboro — Incorporated  February  16,  1789,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Robert  Gould,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  A  portion  of  No.  7, 
lying  on  “West  Bay  Stream,”  annexed  February  26,  1870.  Winter 
Harbor  set  off  and  made  a  town  February  21,  1895.  Leading  industries: 
Sardines,  lobsters,  sawmills.  Population,  1,282;  polls,  423;  estates, 
$497,456. 

Hancock — Settled  in  1764.  Made  up  from  parts  of  Sullivan,  No.  8 
Township  and  Trenton.  Incorporated  February  21,  1828.  Leading 
industries:  Lobsters,  poultry,  sawmills.  Population,  770;  polls,  245; 
estates,  $391,134. 

Lamoine — Set  off  from  Trenton  and  incorporated  February  11,  1870. 
Named  from  the  early  French  settlement  which  was  made  there  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Leading  industry:  Summer  hotels.  Population, 
327;  polls,  133;  estates,  $202,875. 

Mariaville — Organized  as  Plantation  1820.  Aurora,  Waltham  and 
Amherst  taken  from  it  in  1822.  Incorporated  February  29,  1836.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries:  Lumber  and  spool  bars.  Population,  131;  polls,  47; 
estates,  $92,818. 

Mount  Desert — First  settled  in  1613,  by  French  Jesuits,  but  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  broken  up  by  Virginians  the  same  year.  First  settled  by 
the  English  in  1762.  Incorporated  February  17,  1789.  Eden  set  off 
February,  1796;  Cranberry  Isles,  do.,  1830;  Tremont,  do.,  1848.  Leading 
industries:  Lumber,  summer  hotels,  marble  and  granite.  Population, 
1,497;  polls,  461 ;  estates,  $2,897,714. 

Orland — Granted  to  W.  Dali,  Nathaniel  Snellings,  Robert  Treat  and 
others  in  Boston.  First  settler,  Joseph  Gross,  from  Fort  Pownal,  1764. 
Large  accession  made  to  the  settlement  between  1767  and  1780  from 
Boston.  Incorporated  February  21,  1800.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber, 
summer  camps,  fish  curing.  Population,  910;  polls,  310;  estates,  $371,606. 

Otis — Named  for  Joseph  Otis,  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Settled 
about  1808.  Incorporated  March  19,  1835.  Leading  industry  :  Sawmills. 
Population,  122;  polls,  37;  estates,  $74,473. 

Penobscot — Formerly  embraced  Castine  and  a  large  part  of  Brooks- 
ville,  and  was  known  as  Pentagoet,  a  word  derived  from  an  Indian  name 
through  the  French.  Incorporated  February  23,  1787,  and  named  from 
the  Indian  Penops  (rocky)  and  auke  (place).  Castine  set  off  February 
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10,  1796.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  box  boards,  caskets,  knit  goods. 
Population,  870;  polls,  265;  estates,  $274,855. 

Sedgwick— Formerly  called  Naskeag.  First  settled  1763.  Incorporated, 
the  59th  town,  January  12,  1789,  and  named  in  honor  of  Major  Robert 
Sedgwick.  In  1817  a  part  was  cut  off  to  form  Brooksville,  and  in  1849 
about  two-fifths  of  the  remainder  was  taken  to  form  Brooklin.  Leading 
industries:  Canners,  sail-making,  sawmills.  Population,  830;  polls,  252; 
estates,  $299,517. 

Sorrento  Settled  1762.  Set  off  from  the  town  of  Sullivan  and  incor¬ 
porated  March  8,  1895.  Leading  industries:  Summer  hotels,  lobsters. 
Population,  140;  polls,  46;  estates,  $272,813. 

Southwest  Harbor  Set  off  from  Tremont  and  incorporated  as'  a  town 
February,  1905.  Leading  industries :  Fish-curing,  sardines,  summer 
hotels.  Population,  824;  polls,  276;  estates,  $740,236. 

Stonington  Set  off  from  Deer  Isle  and  incorporated  as  a  town  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1897.  Leading  industries:  Granite  quarries,  sardines,  canned 
clams.  Population,  1,353;  polls,  404;  estates,  $593,285. 

Sullivan — Once  called  New  Bristol.  Settled  1762.  Incorporated  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1789,  and  named  for  one  of  the  original  settlers.  Town  of 
Sorrento  set  off  March  8,  1895.  A  portion  of  Plantation  No.  7  annexed 
March  11,  1899.  Leading  industries:  Granite,  sawmills.  Population, 
916;  polls,  263;  estates,  $370,775. 

Surry  First  settled  1785.  Incorporated,  the  147th  town,  June  21, 
1803.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  granite,  summer  camps.  Popula¬ 
tion,  658;  polls,  193;  estates,  $233,906. 

Swan’s  Island— Incorporated  March  26,  1897.  Leading  industries: 
Fish  curers,  lobsters,  boats.  Population,  566;  polls,  212;  estates,  $196,999. 

Tremont  Formerly  part  of  Mt.  Desert;  detached  and  incorporated 
under  name  of  Mansel,  June  3,  1848;  name  changed  August  8  of  the 
same  year.  Southwest  Harbor  set  off  in  February,  1905.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries:  Lobsters,  sardines,  canned  clams.  Population,  1,029;  polls,  324- 
estates,  $396,720. 

Trenton  First  English  settlements  about  1763.  French  settlements 
commenced  at  Trenton  Point  and  Oak  Point  previous  to  this;  granted 
by  Plymouth  Colony  in  1752  to  Eben  Thorndike,  et  als. ;  confirmed  by 
Massachusetts,  1785,  to  Paul  Thorndike.  Incorporated,  the  65th  town, 
February  16,  1789.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  314;  polls, 
83;  estates,  $152,984. 
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Verona — Once  called  Wetmore  Isle.  Incorporated  February  18,  1861. 
Leading  industries:  Fish  curers,  barrels.  Population,  233;  polls,  76; 
estates,  $97,955. 

Waltham — First  settled  1804.  Incorporated  January  29,  1833.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries:  Cooperage  stock,  sawmills.  Population,  154;  polls,  61; 
estates,  $108,569. 

Winiter  Harbor — Set  off  from  Gouldsboro  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
February  21,  1895.  Leading  industries:  Shipbuilding,  summer  hotels. 
Population,  503;  polls,  155;  estates,  $504,513. 

KENNEBEC  COUNTY 

Some  of  the  proud  natives  of  this  county  like  to  refer  to  it  as  “Imperial 
Kennebec,”  and  there  is  considerable  basis  for  this  claim.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  River  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
dairy,  poultry  and  apple  industries  which  have  been  the  backbone  of 
agriculture  in  this  county.  The  raising  of  sweet  corn  for  canning,  pota¬ 
toes  and  vegetables  and  dry  beans  have  been  carried  along  with  the 
major  income  producers  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers.  Crop  values 
in  this  county  amount  to  $3,300,000  annually,  while  the  dairy  and  poultry 
products  are  worth  $2,478,000.  Kennebec  County,  besides  its  famous 
Kennebec  River,  has  a  wonderful  chain  of  magnificent  lakes,  of  which  the 
Belgrade  Lakes  are  perhaps  the  best  known.  Other  bodies  of  water 
in  this  charming  country  have  attractions  that  appeal  to  hundreds  of 
vacationists  year  after  year.  Augusta,  the  capital  of  Maine,  is  on  the 
Kennebec  River  62  miles  from  Portland  and  170  miles  from  Boston.  It 
was  first  called  Harrington.  Belgrade  was  settled  in  1774.  Fort 
Western,  elsewhere  described,  is  a  leading  historic  shrine.  Monmouth, 
famous  for  its  fruit  production  and  named  in  honor  of  the  battle  of 
Monmouth;  Mount  Vernon,  first  known  as  Washington  Plantation; 
Pittston,  first  settled  about  1759,  was  named  for  Sir  William  Pitt; 
Waterville,  the  home  of  Colby  College,  is  a  thriving,  beautiful  city, 
with  large  cotton  and  paper  mills.  Incorporated,  the  sixth  county,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1799.  Somerset  County  took  four-fifths  of  its  territory  in  1809; 
Waldo  took  four  towns  from  its  east  in  1827;  Franklin  took  five  towns 
upon  its  northwest  in  1838;  Androscoggin  took  four  towns  from  its  west 
in  1854.  Size,  879  square  miles.  Leading  industries:  Pulp  and  paper, 
shoes,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods.  The  county  has  4  cities  25  towns, 
1  organized  plantation,  4  National  banks,  6  trust  companies,  4  savings 
banks,  4  loan  and  building  associations.  Population,  63,844;  polls,  18,149; 
estates,  $46,819,632. 
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Augusta — As  the  State  capital  (since  1831)  and  the  shire  town  of 
Kennebec  County  (since  1799)  Augusta  is  a  natural  focal  point  for  all 
Maine.  Besides  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and  regular 
sessions  of  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council,  the  numerous  adminis¬ 
trative  departments  of  the  State  Government  bring  many  transients  to 
attend  hearings  or  transact  other  business  at  the  State  House.  At  the 
county  seat,  Augusta  is  the  mecca  of  a  business  pilgrimage  that  is  con¬ 
tinual.  A  term  of  the  Law  Court  for  the  State,  two  terms  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  three  terms  of  the  Kennebec  County  Superior  Court 
and  twenty-three  terms  of  the  Probate  Court  are  held  in  Augusta  each 
year.  Augusta,  with  its  hotel  facilities,  makes  an  ideal  headquarters 
for  the  sportsman.  Within  easy  reach  by  trolley,  train  or  machine,  are 
splendid  hunting  grounds  for  small  game.  Augusta  boasts  of  excellent 
fishing  within  a  twenty-minute  ride  on  the  trolley.  Lake  Cobbossee- 
contee  is  well  stocked  with  lake  trout,  salmon,  white  perch,  black  bass, 
pickerel,  smelts,  etc.  Webber  Pond  at  about  ten  miles  distant  and  fully 
twenty-five  large  lakes  and  ponds  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  furnish 
excellent  fishing  for  bass,  pickerel  and  perch.  Nearly  every  place  can 
be  easily  reached  by  machine  or  trolley.  Canoeing  from  Island  Park  at 
Lake  Cobbosseecontee  is  exceedingly  popular  in  the  summer.  The 
Augusta  Country  Club,  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  Lake  Cobbossee¬ 
contee,  has  a  well-kept  scenic  course  of  nine  holes.  The  guests  at  the 
Augusta  House  are  extended  the  privileges  of  the  club.  For  those  who 
delight  in  winter  sports,  Augusta  offers  the  very  best.  Its  magnificent 
hills  furnish  exciting  coasting,  toboganning,  skiing  and  snowshoeing. 
Six  elementary  grade  schools,  two  parochial  schools  and  a  high  school 
comprise  the  city’s  educational  institutions.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  schools  of  the  city  in  1920  was  3,975.  Work  in  the  evening  schools 
has  been  particularly  effective  among  the  non-English-speaking  for¬ 
eigners.  Health  work,  medical  inspection  and  physical  training  are  a 
part  of  the  required  training.  Within  thirty  miles  of  the  city  are  three 
of  the  State’s  leading  colleges.  Augusta  has  nine  churches,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal,  Universalist,  Unitarian,  South  Parish 
Congregational,  Penney  Memorial  United  Baptist,  Christian  Science,  St. 
Augustine’s  (French)  Catholic  and  St.  Mary’s  Catholic.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  also  represented.  The  Augusta  General  Hospital,  which  may 
well  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  city, 
ranks  high  as  an  ably  managed  and  efficiently  equipped  institution.  A 
three-year  course  in  nursing  is  offered.  Augusta  owes  its  commercial 
prominence  to  its  geographical  location  in  the  State,  its  steam  and 
electric  road  facilities,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  trading  center  of 
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fully  60,000  people.  To  the  manufacturer  in  search  of  a  location  for  a  fac¬ 
tory  or  plant  Augusta  offers  two  primary  necessities :  satisfied  American 
labor  and  ample,  inexpensive  hydro-electric  power,  backed  by  adequate 
steam  reserve.  The  labor  in  Augusta  is  eighty  per  cent  American. 
Strikes  are  virtually  unknown.  Augusta  is  virtually  the  heart  of  the 
great  Central  Maine  Power  Company  system,  with  eighteen  hydro¬ 
electric  stations  located  on  eight  different  rivers  and  with  steam  reserve 
plants  which  develop  over  50,000  horsepower.  Augusta  is  located  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  It  is  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Kennebec  which  affords  a  potential  means  of  transportation. 
Electric  lines  connect  Augusta  with  the  nearby  towns  and  afford  an 
excellent  service  which  is  of  advantage  in  supplying  Augusta  with  labor 
from  the  surrounding  towns.  The  principal  industries  of  Augusta  at 
present  are :  Cotton  mill,  printing  and  publishing,  shoe  manufacturing, 
paper  mills,  lumber  and  lumber  mills,  shirt  factory.  Other  smaller  indus¬ 
tries  include  machine  shops,  boat  building,  brick  making,  aluminum 
repairing,  cleansing  fluid  manufacturing,  bottling  works  and  bakery 
products.  Augusta  has  built  up  a  commercial  district  that  would  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  cities  of  twice  the  size.  Water  Street,  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  is  flanked  with  business  blocks  and  metropolitan  stores, 
which  are  fully  adequate  for  the  demands  of  the  city  and  its  large 
trading  area. 

Augusta  is  the  ancient  Cushnoc.  Incorporated  the  110th  town,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1797.  First  called  Harrington.  Became  shire  town  of  Kenne¬ 
bec  County,  1799,  and  the  seat  of  government  in  1831.  Obtained  city 
charter  in  1849.  Augusta  has  one  newspaper.  Leading  industries: 
Cotton  goods,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  shoes,  publishing,  medicines. 
Population,  14,114;  polls,  3,569;  estates,  $10,859,460.  Government  organ¬ 
ized  March,  1850. 

Gardiner,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kennebec,  enjoys  privileges 
bestowed  by  nature  such  as  few  other  communities  in  the  State  possess. 
Unrivalled  waterpower  from  the  Cobbosseecontee  Stream  provides  in¬ 
dustrial  facilities  which  have  met  the  requirements  of  manufacturers 
of  national  importance,  while  the  surrounding  country  abounds  in 
scenic  beauty  made  famous  in  song  and  story.  Founded  in  1754,  by  Dr. 
Sylvester  Gardiner,  whose  name  the  city  now  bears,  it  has  a  historical 
value  which  has  made  it  the  cynosure  of  students  of  early  American 
history.  Gardiner  has  a  natural  drainage  to  the  Kennebec  and  with 
inexhaustible  water  supply  is  favored  with  ideal  healthful  living  condi¬ 
tions.  From  an  industrial  point  of  view  the  city  holds  an  important 
position  for  factories  and  mills  nationally  recognized  as  materially 
contributing  to  the  nation’s  prosperity,  located  on  sites  chosen  by 
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far-seeing-  men  of  a  generation  ago.  Shoes  and  paper  are  the  two 
outstanding  products  of  the  city,  with  two  paper  mills  and  two  shoe 
factories  running  full  time.  The  year  1928  finds  another  prospective 
industry  for  Gardiner  whose  golden  prosperity  is  again  dawning  after 
the  passing  of  the  lumber  and  ice  industries,  which  gave  it  fame  in  the 
late  “nineties.”  Although  its  citizens  have  easy  access  to  the  seashore, 
the  success  of  beach  resorts  is  rivalled  by  the  growing  popularity  of 
Pleasant  Pond  and  nearby  streams  for  camp  sites.  With  a  recently 
designated  State  road  on  the  direct  route  to  Lewiston  and  Rockland 
new  vistas  of  summer  vacation  spots  are  opened  up,  the  natural  beauty 
of  which  is  Maine  s  own.  Educational  facilities  in  the  city  are  complete 
with  modern  school  buildings,  including  a  $175,000  high  school  and  an 
efficient  staff  of  teachers,  graduates  of  State  normal  schools  and  colleges. 
Students  have  metropolitan  reference  privileges,  with  the  adjacent  State 
Library  at  Augusta  completing  the  splendid  local  institution.  Gardiner 
has  given  to  the  world  many  famous  sons  and  daughters:  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  the  poet;  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  widely  known 
author;  John  F.  Stevens,  engineer  of  international  fame;  Kate  Vannah, 
composer,  whose  hymn  was  selected  from  2,000  submitted  for  the  Eu¬ 
charistic  Congress,  and  many  others  prominent  in  varying  fields  of 
endeavor.  All  denominations  are  represented  with  substantial  edifices 
caring  for  a  large  membership.  The  buildings  include  historic  old 
Christ  Church,  built  in  1819,  on  the  site  of  St.  Ann’s  Episcopal  Church, 
established  by  Dr.  Gardiner  in  1771.  Transportation  facilities  are  most 
adequate.  With  twelve  passenger  trains  daily,  Boston  may  be  reached 
by  rail  in  four  and  one-half  hours,  with  excellent  service  daily.  Gardiner 
is  on  the  trunk  line  to  all  important  centers  and  welcomes  thousands  of 
tourists  each  summer.  The  Kennebec  offers  unexcelled  opportunity 
for  freight  service  by  water. 

Gardiner  was  formerly  a  part  of  Pittston,  from  which  it  was  set  off 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  Gardiner  family,  the  principal  owners. 
Incorporated  February  17,  1803.  Incorporated  as  a  city,  1850,  soon  after 
which,  what  is  now  West  Gardiner  was  set  off  and  formed  a  separate 
town.  Government  by  commission  adopted  1911,  given  up  and  new 
charter  adopted  October  9,  1923.*  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries: 
Shoes,  pulp  and  paper,  wooden  boxes,  hats  and  caps,  lumber,  toys. 
Population,  5,475;  polls,  1,764;  estates,  $4,332,480. 

Hallowell  grew  from  a  small  trading  center  to  a  community  of  major 
importance,  for  in  1771  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  Hallowed 
gave  two  governors  to  the  State— Dr.  John  Hubbard,  1850-52,  and  Joseph 
R.  Bodwell,  1886.  Hallowed  granite  is  known  almost  everywhere  and 
some  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  churches  and  monuments  are  built 
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from  this  white,  fine-grained  granite.  In  1791,  the  Hallowell  Academy  was 
founded,  the  first  educational  institution  of  its  kind  to  be  incorporated 
in  Maine.  Hallowell  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1852  and  it  is  of 
present  and  particular  interest  that  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  first 
automobile  in  America — a  steam-propelled  one — was  built  here  in  1858 
by  the  McClench  brothers,  in  their  machine  shop  on  Bombahook  Stream. 
Hallowell  is  still  rich  in  her  intellectual  and  public-spirited  men  and 
women — her  churches,  library,  schools  and  her  strong  banking  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests.  ' 

Hallowell  was  permanently  settled  about  1754.  Incorporated  April 
26,  1771,  and  named  for  Mr.  Hallowell,  a  promoter  of  the  settlement,  and 
included  Augusta,  Chelsea,  the  greater  part  of  Manchester  and  a  portion 
of  Farmingdale  and  Gardiner.  Incorporated  a  city,  August  29,  1850. 
City  charter  adopted  February  17,  1852.  Leading  industries:  Granite, 
medicine,  shoes,  slippers,  sandpaper,  emery  cloth,  tools.  Population, 
2,764;  polls,  760;  estates,  $1,848,335. 

Waterville  is  situated  on  the  Kennebec  River  eighty-one  miles  east 
of  Portland,  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  thickly  populated  area 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  a  city  of  about  15,000  population,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  residential  communities  in  the  State.  It  is 
popularly  known  as  the  “Elm  City,”  being  thus  named  because  of  the 
magnificent  elm  trees  that  border  its  streets.  Waterville  is  attractive 
as  a  place  of  residence  because  it  has  so  much  to  offer  its  citizens. 
It  is  industrial  in  character,  being  the  home  of  several  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  that  form  the  backbone  of  the  city’s  prosperity  and  afford 
employment  to  about  4,000  people.  It  is  an  educational  center,  being 
favored  with  a  most  excellent  public  school  system  supplemented  by  sev¬ 
eral  parochial  schools.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Coburn  Classical  Institute 
a  well-known  preparatory  school,  and  Colby  College,  a  co-educationa 
institution  with  an  enrollment  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
There  are  in  Waterville  ten  Protestant  churches,  three  Catholic  churches 
and  one  Hebrew  synagogue,  sufficient  to  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of 
all.  Material  needs  may  well  be  met  through  the  many  markets  and 
shops  than  which  there  are  no  better  in  a  city  of  its  size  in  New  England. 
The  social  atmosphere  is  furnished  by  the  Country  Club,  the  various 
luncheon  clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  and  the  women’s  clubs  m 
addition  to  the  churches  and  homes.  Waterville  homes  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  community  and  they  reflect  the  refinement  and  character 
of  its  people.  The  city  is  small  enough  to  have  that  spirit  of  neighbor  i- 
ness  among  citizens  that  is  so  desirable,  and  large  enough  so  that  one  s 
wants  may  be  pretty  well  supplied  within  its  borders.  Waterville  is 
ideally  located  as  a  headquarters  for  traveling  men  whose  routes  extend 
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through  the  State,  being  a  central  point  for  several  railroad  and  trolley 
lines,  and  surfaced  highways  lead  out  from  it  to  all  parts  of  Maine. 
\\  ateiville  has  sound  banking  institutions  to  help  promote  business. 
There  are  excellent  sites  for  the  location  of  new  industries  and  ware¬ 
houses.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hydro-electric  power  and  light  and 
gas  service  of  high  standard.  Public  health  needs  of  Waterville  are 
well  cared  for.  The  water  supply  is  analyzed  monthly  and  the  milk 
comes  from  tested  herds.  Further  health  measures  are  carried  on  by  a 
city  physician  and  school  nurse.  The  sick  are  looked  out  for  in  hospitals 
with  superior  modern  equipment  where  surgical  and  clinical  work  is 
done.  The  traveling  public  is  well  served  by  good  hotels,  restaurants, 
cafeterias  and  garages.  Waterville  has  a  daily  morning  newspaper  and 
a  free  public  library  with  over  20,260  volumes.  The  post  office  is  first 
class  and  occupies  a  Federal  building  of  imposing  architecture.  Water¬ 
ville  s  citizens  are  safeguarded  from  fire  by  a  splendidly  equipped  motor¬ 
ized  fire  department.  Their  personal  safety  is  under  the  care  of  an 
excellent  police  force  which  will  soon  come  under  civil  service.  Four 
theatres  furnish  the  chief  sources  of  amusement  to  Waterville  during 
the  winter.  In  the  summer  there  are,  within  easy  distance,  several 
amusement  parks  and  lake  resorts  among  which  are  the  famous  Belgrade 
Lakes  and  Lakewood.  Waterville  has  an  active  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  not  only  interests  itself  in  civic  affairs,  but  also  dispenses  general 
and  tourist  information,  and  public  service  of  all  kinds  is  cheerfully 
performed. 

Waterville  was  formerly  a  part  of  Winslow.  Incorporated,  the  138th 
town,  June  23,  1802.  West  Waterville,  now  Oakland,  set  off  February 
26,  1873.  Incorporated  as  a  city,  February  28,  1883.  Act  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  amended  March  4,  1887.  City  charter  adopted  January  23,  1888. 
Has  one  newspaper.  Leading  industries:  Cotton  goods,  worsted  and 
woolen  goods,  boats  and  canoes,  lumber,  medicine,  shirts,  tractors.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  13,351;  polls,  3,862;  estates,  $11,166,331. 

TOWNS 

Albion  Organized  a  Plantation  in  1802  and  named  Freetown.  Incor- 
poiated  the  152d  town,  March  9,  1804,  under  the  name  of  Fairfax. 
Name  afterward  changed  to  Lygonia  and  lastly  to  Albion  February  25, 
1824.  Leading  industries:  Canning,  lumber.  Population,  900;  polls 
262;  estates,  $481,047. 

Belgrade — Settled  1774.  Incorporated,  102d  town,  February  3,  1796. 
Previously  Washington  Plantation.  Leading  industries:  Summer 
camps  and  hotels,  lumber.  Population,  957;  polls,  313;  estates,  $718,950. 
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Benton — First  settled  about  1775.  Formerly  part  of  Clinton.  Incor¬ 
porated  March  16,  1842,  under  the  name  of  Sebasticook.  Name  changed 
in  1850.  Leading  industries:  Pulp  and  paper,  boxboards.  Population, 
1,108;  polls,  320;  estates,  $700,594. 

Chelsea — Formerly  a  part  of  Hallowed.  Incorporated  August  17, 
1850.  Leading  industry  :  Lumber.  Population,  2,050;  polls,  183  ;  estates, 
$265,348. 

China — Settled  in  1774,  by  family  of  Clarks  from  Nantucket,  and 
called  Jones’  Plantation.  Incorporated  under  the  name  of  Harlem,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1796.  Portions  of  Harlem,  Albion  and  Winslow  incorporated 
under  name  of  China,  June  5,  1818.  Remainder  of  Harlem  annexed  1822. 
Leading  industries:  Canners,  summer  camps  and  hotels,  lumber.  Popu¬ 
lation,  1,257;  polls,  379;  estates,  $723,454. 

Clinton — Settled  about  1775.  Organized  into  a  Plantation  by  name 
of  Hancock.  Incorporated  February  28,  1795.  Leading  industries: 
Boxes,  wooden  novelties,  woolens,  tanning.  Population,  1,230;  polls, 
343 ;  estates,  $687,662. 

Farmingdale — Formerly  a  part  of  Hallowed,  Gardiner  and  West 
Gardiner.  Incorporated  April  3,  1852.  Leading  industries  :  Agriculture, 
electricity.  Population,  819;  pods,  235;  estates,  $836,064. 

Fayette — First  settled  about  1779.  Once  called  Starling  Plantation. 
Incorporated  February  28,  1795.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  agri¬ 
culture.  Population,  523;  pods,  164;  estates,  $288,157. 

Litchfield — Settled  1776.  First  called  Smithfield  Plantation,  from 
numerous  families  by  name  of  Smith.  Incorporated  February  18,  1795. 
Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  815  ;  pods,  246;  estates,  $429,260. 

Manchester — Settled  1775.  Incorporated  August  12,  1850,  under  name 
of  Kennebec.  Composed  of  parts  of  Augusta,  Hallowed,  Litchfield, 
Winthrop  and  Readfield.  Name  changed  April  18,  1854.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries  :  Summer  camps  and  hotels,  lumber.  Population,  485;  pods,  153; 
estates,  $341,814. 

Monmouth — First  settled  in  1775.  Has  been  called  Freetown,  Bloom- 
ingborough  and  Wales.  Incorporated  January  20,  1792,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the'  battle  of  Monmouth.  Leading  industries  :  Summer  camps 
and  hotels,  moccasins,  blankets,  agriculture,  canning.  Population,  1,372; 
pods,  442;  estates,  $984,020. 

Mount  Vernon — First  settled  1774.  First  known  as  Washington 
Plantation.  Incorporated  June  28,  1792,  and  named  from  the  estate  of 
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General  Washington.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  canning,  summer 
hotels  and  camps.  Population,  745;  polls,  235;  estates,  $417,158. 

Oakland — Set  off  from  Waterville  and  incorporated  as  West  Water- 
ville  February  26,  1873.  Name  changed  to  Oakland  March  10,  1883.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries:  Woolens,  axe  and  scythe  manufacturing,  summer  camps 
and  hotels,  canning,  founders,  lumber,  tools,  shovel  handles.  Population, 
2,473;  polls,  761;  estates,  $1,496,799. 

Pittston — First  permanent  settlement  made  about  1759.  Incorporated 
February  4,  1779;  originally  embraced  the  present  town  of  Gardiner, 
and  named  from  Sir  William  Pitt.  Randolph  set  off  March  4,  1887. 
Leading  industries:  Agriculture,  lumber.  Population,  816;  polls,  269; 
estates,  $470,896. 

Randolph — Set  off  from  Pittston,  and  incorporated  as  West  Pittston 
on  March  4,  1887.  Name  changed  to  Randolph  March  17,  1887.  Leading 
industries:  Agriculture,  lumber,  boxes  and  shooks.  Population,  1,145; 
polls,  332;  estates,  $390,318. 

Readfield — First  settled  about  1760.  Formerly  part  of  Winthrop. 
Incorporated  March  11,  1791.  Leading  industries:  Summer  camps  and 
hotels,  canned  corn,  barrels  and  staves.  Population,  911;  polls,  278; 
estates,  $593,898. 

Rome — First  settled  about  1780.  Formerly  West  Pond  Plantation. 
Incorporated,  March  7,  1804,  the  150th  town.  Leading  industries:  Sport¬ 
ing  camps,  lumber.  Population,  436;  polls,  139;  estates,  $261,009. 

Sidney — First  settled  in  1760.  Formerly  a  part  of  Vassalboro.  Incor¬ 
porated,  76th  town,  January  30,  1792,  and  named  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Leading  industries  :  Agriculture,  summer  camps.  Population,  958;  polls, 
267 ;  estates,  $488,963. 

Vassalboro — Settled  about  1760,  by  emigrants,  chiefly  from  Cape  Cod. 
Incorporated  April  26,  1771 ;  Sidney  set  off  in  1792.  Leading  industries: 
Woolens,  canning,  lumber,  agriculture.  Population,  1,936;  polls,  645; 
estates,  $1,355,200. 

Vienna — Settled  about  1792.  First  called  Goshen.  Incorporated,  the 
132d  town,  February  20,  1802.  Leading  industries:  Skewers  and  dowels, 
lumber,  agriculture.  Population,  366;  polls,  116;  estates,  $177,187. 

Wayne — Formerly  known  by  the  name  of  New  Sandwich.  Incor¬ 
porated,  the  114th  town,  February  12,  1798,  and  named  in  honor  of 
General  Wayne.  Leading  industries  :  Summer  hotels  and  camps,  scythe 
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and  hay  knives,  marble,  agriculture.  Population,  458;  polls,  177 ;  estates, 
$335,539. 

West  Gardiner — Set  off  from  Gardiner,  and  incorporated  August  8, 
1850.  Portion  of  Litchfield  annexed,  1856.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber, 
tanning.  Population,  553;  polls,  229;  estates,  $391,569. 

Windsor — First  settled  1790.  Incorporated  March  3,  1809,  under 
the  name  of  Malta,  which  was  changed  to  Gerry  in  1820,  and  to  the 
present  name  in  1822.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  599; 
polls,  178;  estates,  $349,990. 

Winslow — First  settled  in  1764,  and  called  Kingsfield.  Incorporated 
April  26,  1771,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  John  Winslowr.  Divided, 
and  Waterville  incorporated,  1802.  Leading  industries:  Pulp  and  paper, 
lumber,  bricks,  woolen  cloth.  Population,  3,280;  polls,  610;  estates, 
$2,341,241. 

Winthrop — First  settled  1765.  Plantation  name  was  Pondtown.  In¬ 
corporated  April  26,  1771,  and  named  for  Governor  Winthrop.  Em¬ 
braced  the  town  of  Readfield  until  1791.  Leading  industries:  Woolens, 
linoleum,  oilcloth,  summer  camps  and  hotels,  granite,  canned  corn. 
Population,  1,902;  polls,  610;  estates,  $2,341,241. 

KNOX  COUNTY 

One  of  the  smallest  counties  in  area  in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  blessed 
with  summer  visitors  which  the  beautiful  ocean  and  coast  scenery  always 
attract.  Natural  soil  and  climatic  conditions  have  encouraged  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  apples,  vegetables,  and  poultry  products  which  are  the 
income  producers  for  the  farmers.  Penobscot  Bay  skirts  one  boundary 
of  Knox  County  and  that  wonderful  waterway  is  open  for  the  adventures 
and  romance  of  the  summer  season.  Rockland  is  the  tourists’  center 
and  from  that  city,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Maine  Central  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  flows  a  constant  stream  of  vacationists  throughout 
the  summer  season.  Rockport,  nearby,  is  another  popular  summer 
playground.  At  Rockland  Breakwater  is  an  unsurpassed  view  of  the 
broad  ocean,  the  sweeping  Penobscot  Bay  and  in  the  background  the 
wonderfully  attractive  Camden  Mountain.  Camden,  noted  for  its  great 
summer  colony,  its  splendid  harbor  and  yachting  facilities,  its  mountains 
that  tower  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  the  lake  region  nearby,  its  club  and 
golf  course,  its  excellent  highways  which  skirt  the  shore  line  of  the 
bay,  connecting  it  with  Rockland  and  Northport,  Belfast,  Searsport, 
and  the  river  towns  to  Bangor.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  social 
activity  in  the  various  resorts  of  Knox  County.  The  people  are  sociable 
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and  of  the  best  class,  and  both  the  year-round  residents,  and  the  summer 
colony  welcome  the  vacationists  and  tourists.  Formed  from  Lincoln  and 
Waldo.  Incorporated,  1860,  and  named  for  General  Henry  Knox,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Chief  of  Artillery,  Secretary  of  War,  1785  to  1795,  and  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati,  whose  residence  was  at  Thomaston.  Size, 
351  square  miles.  Leading  industries:  Lime,  woolen  goods,  monumental 
works,  shipbuilding.  Has  1  city,  15  towns,  2  organized  Plantations, 
5  National  banks,  2  trust  companies,  2  savings  banks,  1  loan  and  building 
association.  Population,  26,245;  polls,  8,556;  estates,  $17,950,987. 

CITIES 

Rockland  has  been  known  as  “The  Lime  City’’  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  This  name  has  come  as  an  outgrowth  of  lime  manufacturing, 
which  beyond  question,  is  the  leading  industry.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  limerock,  this  industry 
has  grown  until  today  there  is  more  lime  shipped  from  Rockland  than 
any  other  port  in  the  United  States.  The  city’s  growth  has  also  the 
element  of  diversification,  which  spells  industrial  success.  A  roster 
of  manufactured  commodities  would  show  lime,  cement,  clothing,  plas¬ 
tics,  tools,  machinery,  boilers,  pipe  and  boats.  Natural  commodities  are 
found  in  lobsters,  scallops,  clams,  salted  and  fresh  fish,  canned  sardines, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  harbor,  sheltered  from  severe  weather  by  a 
government-built  breakwater,  has  the  deepest  water  nearest  a  big  supply 
of  hydro-electric  power  along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard.  An  industrial 
survey  of  Rockland  has  been  made  and  is  available  to  any  firm  or  indi¬ 
vidual  desiring  to  locate  in  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  brightest 
spot  in  the  State  of  Maine  today.  Rockland,  the  shire  town  of  Knox 
County,  is  the  gateway  to  the  broad  reaches  of  Penobscot  Bay  with  its 
archipelago  of  islands.  Here  is  found  the  tourists’  paradise,  where  the 
mountains  are  washed  on  one  side  by  the  briny  Atlantic  and  on  the 
other,  by  the  crystal-clear  waters  of  our  spring-fed  lakes.  Among  such 
scenes  of  natural  beauty  are  situated  some  of  the  finest  hotels  and 
private  summer  homes.  Within  comfortable  travel  by  either  automobile, 
train  or  steamship  from  Boston,  this  section  has  become  one  of  the 
finest  vacation  spots  in  the  United  States.  To  the  fisherman  the  lakes 
and  streams  yield  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pickerel  and  perch.  The  sea 
affords  the  pleasure  of  catching  the  staple  food  fish,  such  as  cod,  haddock, 
halibut,  etc.  To  the  yachtsman  is  the  broad  expanse  of  Penobscot  Bay, 
extending  from  Rockland  to  Bar  Harbor.  To  the  golfer,  numerous 
courses  known  for  their  natural  hazards  have  been  built  amidst  scenes 
of  natural  beauty.  Finally,  to  those  who  seek  solitude  and  rest  are 
the  hotels  and  cottages,  located  on  fir-clad  lake  shores  or  nestling  amid 
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the  rocks  on  the  beautiful  beaches  facing  Penobscot  Bay.  What  more 
has  nature  to  offer  as  a  vacationland? 

Rockland  was  originally  a  part  of  Thomaston.  Set  off  and  incor¬ 
porated  July  28,  1848,  under  the  name  of  East  Thomaston.  Name 
changed  1850.  City  government  organized  June,  1854.  New  charter 
adopted  September  10,  1823.  The  city  has  one  newspaper.  Leading 
industries:  Lime  and  cement  manufacturing,  cordage,  pants,  foundry, 
fertilizers,  lobsters,  fish,  marble  and  granite,  tallow,  tools.  Population, 
8,109;  polls,  2,779;  estates,  $6,628,429. 

TOWNS 

Appleton — In  1775  it  was  settled.  Incorporated  January  28,  1829. 
Leading  industries:  Fertilizers,  sawmills,  staves  and  heading.  Popula¬ 
tion,  683;  polls,  210;  estates,  $274,897. 

Camden — Indian  name,  Megunticook.  Originally  a  part  of  the  Mus- 
congus  Grant.  First  settled  by  James  Richards,  May  8,  1769.  Original 
town  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Camden.  Town  divided  and  northerly 
portion  incorporated  under  old  name  of  Camden,  February  25,  1891, 
the  name  of,  the  southerly  part  being  changed  to  Rockport  on  the  same 
date.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Woolen  goods,  yachts  and 
equipment,  foundry,  gasoline  engines,  sawmills,  shirts,  summer  hotels. 
Population,  3,403;  polls,  984;  estates,  $2,547,204. 

Cushing — Incorporated  January  28,  1789.  Included  St.  George.  Di¬ 
vided  February  7,  1803,  and  St.  George  incorporated.  Leading  industry : 
Sawmills.  Population,  416;  polls,  145;  estates,  $152,485. 

Friendship — Formerly  called  Meduncook  which  signifies  Sandy  Har¬ 
bor.  Included  in  the  Waldo  Patent.  Settlement  commenced  1743. 
Incorporated  February  25,  1807.  Leading  industries:  Canning,  boats, 
lumber,  summer  camps.  Population,  696;  polls,  252;  estates,  $336,494. 

Hope _ Originally  called  Barrettstown,  from  Charles  Barrett  of  New 

Ipswich,  New1  Hampshire,  the  origmal  proprietor.  Settled  1782.  Incor¬ 
porated  June  23,  1804;  1843  a  portion  was  annexed  to  Appleton.  Leading 
industries:  Camps,  housefinish,  staves,  canned  goods.  Population,  424; 
polls,  149;  estates,  $565,868. 

Isle  au  Haut — Taken  from  Deer  Isle  and  incorporated  February  28, 
1874.  Composed  of  the  following  islands :  Isle  au  Haut,  The  Two  Spoon 
Islands,  York’s  Island,  Fog  Island,  Burnt  Island,  Merchant’s  Island, 
Kimball’s  Island  and  all  other  islands  south  of  Merchant’s  Row.  Taken 
from  Hancock  County  and  annexed  to  Knox  by  act  of  Legislature  March 
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12,  1913.  Leading  industry:  Summer  hotels.  Population,  102;  polls,  39; 
estates,  $128,666. 

North  Haven— Originally,  a  part  of  Vinalhaven.  Incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Fox  Island  June  30,  1846.  Name  changed  July  13,  1847.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries:  Fish,  boats.  Population,  510;  polls,  157 ;  estates,  $565,868. 

Owl’s  Head — Set  off  from  town  of  South  Thomaston  by  act  of  Legis¬ 
lature  April  9,  1921,  and  incorporated  July  9,  1921.  Leading  industry: 
Summer  hotels. 

Rockport — Indian  name,  Megunticook.  Originally  a  part  of  the  Mus- 
congus  Grant.  First  settled  by  James  Richards,  May  8,  1769.  Original 
town  of  Camden,  incorporated  February  17,  1791;  divided  February  25, 
1891,  and  the  southerly  part  named  Rockport.  Leading  industries: 

Lime,  granite,  patent  medicines.  Population,  1,774;  polls,  475;  estates* 
$1,427,645. 

_  St.  George— Originally  a  part  of  Cushing.  Set  off  and  incorporated 
February  7,  1803.  Leading  industries:  Marble  and  granite,  sardines, 
summer  hotels.  Population,  1,654;  polls,  540;  estates,  $598,198. 

South  Thomaston  Indian  name,  “Wessawaskeag,”  afterward  con¬ 
tracted  to  “Waskeag,”  and  afterward  to  “Keag.”  First  settled  1776 
by  Elisha  Snow  from  Harpswell,  John  Matthews  of  Plainfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  Stephen  Peabody  of  Middleton,  Massachusetts,  who  settled  at 
Owl  h  Head.  Set  off  from  Thomaston,  and  incorporated  July  28,  1848. 
Owl’s  Head  set  off  by  act  of  Legislature,  April  9,  1921.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries :  Marble  and  granite.  Population,  947;  polls,  339;  estates,  $517,447. 

Thomaston— hirst  known  as  a  trading  post  as  early  as  1630.  Settle¬ 
ment  commenced  about  1719,  but,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of 
the  Indians,  nothing  of  a  permanent  character  seems  to  have  been 
effected  until  the  arrival  of  Mason  Wheaton  in  1763.  Originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Waldo  Patent,  and  embraced,  until  1848,  Rockland  and 
South  Thomaston.  Incorporated  March  20,  1777.  Thomaston  was  the 
home  town  of  General  Henry  Knox,  Washington’s  Chief  of  Artillerv 
Secretary  of  War,  from  1785  to  1795,  and  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Cincinnati.  The  colonial  mansion  “Montpelier,”  from  which,  in  the 
stagecoach  days,  he  dispensed  the  stately  hospitality  of  the  old  school 
stood  close  by  the  present  site  of  the  railroad  station,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  old  estate.  Leading  industries:  Boatbuilding,  cement,  harness  and 
brooms,  lime.  Population,  2,019;  polls,  653;  estates,  $1,378,006. 

^Union— Formerly  included  in  the  Waldo  Patent.  Settled  July  19, 
1774,  and  named  Taylor  Town,  from  the  purchaser  and  settler,  Dr.  John 
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Taylor.  Organized  as  the  Plantation  of  Sterlington,  May  3,  1786.  In¬ 
corporated  October  20,  1786,  and  named  from  the  spirit  of  harmony  that 
prevailed.  Parted  with  a  portion  of  its  territory  to  form  Washington 
in  1811.  Leading  industries  :  Lime,  marble  and  granite,  sawmills,  canned 
corn,  burial  cases.  Population,  1,138;  polls,  300;  estates,  $621,310. 

Vinalhaven — First  called  South  Fox  Island.  First  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  1765.  Incorporated  June  25,  1789,  and  named  in  honor  of  John 
Vinal,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  North  Haven  set  off  1846.  Leading  industries: 
Granite,  fish-curing,  glue,  fertilizer,  sardines.  Population,  1,965;  polls, 
690;  estates,  $848,179. 

Warren — Formerly  known  as  “upper  town  of  St.  George.  Belonged 
to  Waldo  Patent.  Known  as  a  trading  post  as  early  as  1631.  Settled 
by  Scotch  from  North  of  Ireland,  1736.  Incorporated  November  7,  1776. 
Leading  industries:  Sawmills,  cooperage,  woolen  goods.  Population, 
1,500;  polls,  498;  estates,  $826,243. 

Washington — Formerly  included  in  Plymouth  and  Waldo  patents. 
Formed  from  westerly  part  of  Union  and  adjacent  gores,  etc.  Incor¬ 
porated  under  name  of  Putnam,  February  27,  1811.  Name  changed 
January  31,  1823.  Leading  industries:  Summer  camps,  sawmills,  tooth¬ 
picks,  staves,  shingles.  Population,  660;  polls,  214;  estates,  $284,402. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

Extending  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  south  to  Kennebec  County  on 
the  north,  this  county  has  developed  a  sturdy  dairy  industry  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  from  Wiscasset  to  Albion.  Poultry  also  has  proven 
a  money-making  side  line  to  the  general  farming  practices  followed 
in  this  county.  The  crops  that  have  fitted  best  here  seem  to  be  potatoes, 
apples,  and  dry  beans.  Crop  values  from  the  2,000  farms  here  in  1926 
amounted  to  $1,000,000,  while  dairy  and  poultry  values  amount  annually 
to  more  than  $925,000.  Rich  in  historical  and  traditional  lore,  relics 
of  occupancy,  centuries  ago,  are  found  within  the  boundaries.  Its  sea¬ 
ports  have  furnished  the  nation  with  some  of  the  ablest  mariners  in 
the  world  and  the  ships  built  in  its  yards  were  known  the  seven  seas 
o’er.  Lincoln  County  was  incorporated  June  19,  1760,  and  parted  with 
some  of  its  territory  to  form  Washington  and  Hancock  counties  in 
1789;  to  form  Kennebec,  1799;  to  form  Waldo  in  1827 ;  Androscoggin  and 
Sagadahoc  in  1854,  and  half  of  Knox  in  1860.  It  has  an  area  of  520 
square  miles.  In  1830,  its  population  was  37,654.  Size,  457  square  miles. 
Leading  industries:  Lumber,  shipbuilding,  boat  building.  Has  18 
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towns,  1  oiganized  Plantation,  4  National  banks,  1  savings  bank,  1  loan 
and  building  association.  Population,  15,976;  polls,  4,983;  estates 
$10,624,616. 


TOWNS 

Aina— Formerly  the  north  precinct  of  Pownalborough.  Incorporated, 
the  92d  town,  June  25,  1794,  as  New  Milford,  which  it  was  called  until 
1811,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Aina.  First  church  formed  1796. 
Leading  industries:  Lumber,  agriculture.  Population,  320;  polls,  109* 
estates,  $213,307. 

Boothbay  Formerly  known  as  Cape  Newagen,  supposed  to  have 
been  settled  as  early  as  1630.  Afterward  called  Townshend,  and  incor¬ 
porated  as  Boothbay,  November  3,  1764.  In  1842,  Southport  set  off. 
Town  divided  and  Boothbay  Harbor  made  separate  town,  February  19, 
1889.  Leading  industries:  Summer  hotels,  boats,  gas  engines,  yachts. 
Population,  1,432;  polls,  417;  estates,  $806,351. 

Boothbay  Harbor— Formerly  known  as  Cape  Newagen,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  1630.  Afterward  called  Townshend, 
and  incorporated  November  3,  1764,  as  Boothbay.  Set  off  from  Boothbay 
and  incorporated  February  16,  1889.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries:  Summer  hotels  and  camps,  boat  and  yacht  building,  fish-curing, 
lumber.  Population,  2,025;  polls,  595;  estates,  $1,678,786. 

Bremen  First  settled  in  1735.  Once  a  part  of  Bristol.  Set  off  and 
incorporated  February  19,  1828.  Leading  industry :  Canning.  Popula¬ 
tion,  423;  polls,  146;  estates,  $183,756. 

Bristol— Belonged  to  Pemaquid  Patent,  granted  to  Flbridge  and  Aids- 
worth,  of  Bristol,  England,  1629.  Settled  as  early  as  1625  under  an 
Indian  title  from  the  Indian  chief  Samoset  to  John  Brown.  Was  visited 
by  ancient  voyagers:  Gosnold  in  1602,  and  Demonts  in  1605,  and 
settlements  are  spoken  of  as  existing  at  that  time  in  this  vicinity.  In 
1664,  Charles  II  granted  this  whole  territory  to  his  brother,  Duke  of 
\ork,  afterward  James  II;  a  government  was  established,  and  a  city 
and  fort  built.  The  jurisdiction  was  ceded  to  Massachusetts  in  1686. 
Incorporated  June  18,  1765.  Bremen  set  off  February  19,  1828.  Leading 
industries:  Boat-building,  canning,  fish,  granite,  lumber.  Population 
1,419;  polls,  481;  estates,  $804,218. 

Damariscotta— Part  of  Pemaquid  Patent.  Settled  about  1640.  Orig¬ 
inally  a  part  of  Nobleborough  and  Bristol.  Separated  and  incorporated 
July  26,  1847.  Newspapers,!.  Leading  industries  :  Monumental  works, 
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boat-building,  poultry,  smelt  and  alewife  fishing.  Population,  849;  polls, 
241 ;  estates,  $648,693. 

Dresden — Settled  in  1752  by  French  Protestants.  With  Aina,  Wis- 
casset  and  Perkins  it  formed  ancient  Pownalborough,  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  February  13,  1760,  receiving  its  name  from  Governor  Pownall, 
and  was  shire  town  of  Lincoln  County  for  thirty-four  years.  Incor¬ 
porated  June  25,  1794.  Leading  industries:  Boat-building,  lumber,  sum¬ 
mer  hotels.  Population,  620;  polls,  224;  estates,  $354,522. 

Edgecomb — Settled  1774  by  Samuel  Trask  and  others.  First  called 
Freetown,  from  the  generosity  of  the  lawyer  who  defended  the  original 
proprietors  from  other  claimants.  Corporate  name  derived  from  Lord 
Edgecomb,  a  friend  of  the  colonies.  Church  formed  1783.  Benjamin 
Chapman,  first  minister,  settled  1801.  Incorporated  March  5,  1774. 
Included  Westport  until  1828.  Leading  industries:  Boat-building, 
bricks,  lumber.  Population,  428;  polls,  153;  estates,  $230,191. 

Jefferson — Settled  in  1770.  Part  of  the  former  Ballstown.  Incor¬ 
porated  the  166th  town,  February  24,  1807.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber, 
agriculture,  canned  corn,  shingles.  Population,  914;  polls,  287;  estates, 
$525,915. 

Newcastle — Included  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  was  known  as  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  or  Sheepscot.  An  ancient 
settlement  was  established,  which  flourished  many  years  until  destroyed 
by  the  French  and  Indians.  Remains  of  old  settlement  are  still  seen. 
Incorporated,  the  12th  town,  June  19,  1753.  Leading  industries :  Lumber, 
boat-builders.  Population,  993;  polls,  250;  estates,  $710,402. 

Nobleborough — Included  in  the  Pemaquid  Patent,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  other  portions  of  that  territory.  Incorporated  November 
20,  1788,  and  named  for  Arthur  Noble,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  proprietor. 
Previously  known  as  Walpole.  Leading  industries:  Shingles,  leather 
heelboard  and  heels.  Population,  666;  polls,  224;  estates,  $358,659. 

Somerville — Formerly  Patricktown  Plantation.  Incorporated  March 
25,  1858.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  256;  polls,  87;  es¬ 
tates,  $98,315. 

South  Bristol — Formerly  a  part  of  Bristol;  town  divided  and  South 
Bristol  set  off  by  act  of  Legislature  March  26,  1915.  Incorporated  July  1, 
1915.  First  town  meeting  December,  1915.  Leading  industries:  Sum¬ 
mer  hotels,  boat  and  yacht  building.  Population,  581 ;  polls,  194;  estates, 
$515,843. 
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Southport — Formerly  a  part  of  Boothbay.  Incorporated  by  name  of 
Townsend,  February  12,  1842.  Name  changed  1850.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries:  Boat-builders,  summer  hotels.  Population,  272;  polls,  104;  estates, 
$654,575. 

Waldoboro — Settled  1748  by  German  emigrants,  encouraged  to  come 
by  General  Waldo,  for  whom  the  town  is  named.  Incorporated,  32d 
town,  June  29,  1773.  Leading  industries:  Buttons,  canning,  creamery, 
granite,  lumber,  summer  hotels.  Population,  2,426;  polls,  721;  estates, 
$1,190,460. 

Westport — Formerly  called  Jeremisquam.  Once  a  part  of  Edgecomb. 
Incorporated  February  5,  1828.  Leading  industry:  Box  boards.  Popu¬ 
lation,  165;  polls,  68;  estates,  $167,730. 

Whitefield — Settled  about  1770.  Western  part  of  Ballstown  until 
incorporated  June  19,  1809,  and  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  George  White- 
field.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber,  agriculture.  Population,  862 ;  polls, 
253;  estates,  $481,438.  j 

Wiscasset — Formerly,  together  with  Dresden,  Aina,  and  Swan  Island, 
the  ancient  Pownalborough  ;  the  settlement  of  which  was  first  commenced 
in  1663.  Dresden  and  Aina  were  set  off  June  25,  1794.  The  name  of 
Pownalborough  was  retained  until  June  10,  1802,  when  it  was  changed 
to  Wiscasset.  Leading  industries:  Creamery,  canned  goods,  boat  build¬ 
ing,  lumber,  woodworking,  agriculture.  Population,  1,192;  polls,  377; 
estates,  $833,966. 

OXFORD  COUNTY 

Usually  the  leading  sweet-corn  area  of  the  State  and  takes  first  rank 
also  in  apples,  with  305,000  bearing  trees.  Beautiful  lake  and  mountain 
resorts  along  its  western  border,  which  touches  the  foothills  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  in  these  sourroundings  many  boys’  and  girls’ 
camps  are  located.  Considerable  lumbering  is  done  and  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  in  all  its  branches,  prospers.  Pea-canning  is  a  growing  industry 
of  the  vicinity  of  Fryeburg  and  cash  crops  may  be  grown  in  any  section 
of  the  county.  Situated  in  the  foothills  of  the  famous  White  Mountains, 
all  of  this  section  of  the  State  seems  to  pattern  after  that  great  system 
in  its  grandeur  of  scenery  and  vacationing  possibilities.  Industrially, 
the  activities  of  practically  all  of  the  thirty-four  towns  center  about  tak¬ 
ing  the  raw  materials  from  the  great  forests  and  turning  them  out  in  high 
grades  of  paper,  paper  bags,  postal-cards  for  “Uncle  Sam,”  or  some  of 
the  numerous  other  products  that  are  made  from  wood.  At  Rumford 
is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  power  in  New  England.  Here  the  waters 
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of  the  Androscoggin  River  fall  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  within  about 
a  mile.  They  have  been  harnessed  until  it  is  now  estimated  that  30,000 
horsepower  is  available.  About  13,000  horsepower  is  easily  developed 
as  needed,  and  more  is  there  only  waiting  until  the  industrial  growth  in 
the  territory  served  by  the  Rumford  Falls  Light  &  Power  Company 
advances  so  as  to  call  for  more.  Paris  and  Norway  occupy  another 
fertile  section,  snuggling  among  the  surrounding  hills.  Wonderful 
industrial  development  has  been  a  feature  in  the  history  of  these  towns, 
and  their  remarkable  growth  is  still  going  on  unabated.  One  of  the 
most  widely  known  of  Maine  industries  is  that  of  the  Paris  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  South  Paris,  whose  products,  in  one  form  or 
another,  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  home  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Paris  is  divided  into  four  picturesque  villages,  all  of  which  the  tourist 
would  do  well  to  pay  a  visit.  Bethel,  farther  back  among  the  hills, 
has  been  appropriately  called  the  Switzerland  of  America.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  northern  part  of  York  and  Cumberland.  Incorporated,  the 
7th  county,  March  4,  1805.  Large  part  of  Franklin  taken  from  Oxford, 
1838;  two  towns  now  in  Androscoggin  taken  off  in  1854.  Size,  1,980 
square  miles.  Leading  industries :  Pulp  and  paper,  canned  goods,  paper 
bags,  lumber,  toys,  shoes,  woolen  goods.  Has  34  towns,  1  organized 
Plantation,  3  National  banks,  2  trust  companies,  3  savings  banks,  1 
loan  and  building  association.  Population,  37,700;  polls,  11,945;  estates, 
$28,836,576. 

Albany — Once  called  Plantation  of  Oxford.  Settled  about  1800.  In¬ 
corporated  June  20,  1803.  Leading  industries;  Lumber,  shingles,  spool 
stock.  Population,  360;  polls,  123;  estates,  $203,430. 

Andover— Settled  by  Ezekiel  Merrill,  1789.  First  mills  erected  in 
1791.  First  church  formed  1804.  Incorporated,  the  158th  town,  June  23, 
1804,  under  the  name  of  East  Andover.  Leading  industries;  Lumber, 
spools.  Population,  767;  polls,  240;  estates,  $525,548. 

Bethel — Once  called  Sudbury,  Canada.  Settled  1774  by  Nathaniel 
Segar  from  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Incorporated  June  10,  1796.  News¬ 
papers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Dowels,  spools  and  novelty  turning, 
box  shooks,  canning,  summer  hotels.  Population,  1,792;  polls,  565,  es¬ 
tates,  $1,281,832. 

Brownfield — Named  Brownfield  for  Henry  Y.  Brown,  a  large  original 
proprietor.  Incorporated,  the  131st  town,  February  20,  1802.  Leading- 
industries:  Lumber,  box  shooks,  men’s  clothing,  shingles,  spool  bars, 
dowels.  Population,  835;  polls,  270;  estates,  $411,785. 
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Buckfield— First  improvement  made  by  Benjamin  Spaulding  of 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  in  1776.  Abijah  Buck  and  Thomas  Allen, 
with  their  families,  arrived  in  the  town,  April  1,  1777,  and  Nathaniel 
Buck  and  family— all  from  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  later  in  the  same 
month,  and  were  the  three  first  families  settling  in  the  town.  Named 
for  the  first  settlers.  Former  name  No.  5,  or  Bucktown.  Incorporated, 
the  81st  town,  March  16,  1793.  Baptist  church  formed  in  1821.  Leading 
industries:  Brooms  and  brushes,  canning,  lumber,  wooden  novelties, 

die  blocks  and  cutting  boards.  Population,  957;  polls,  334;  estates' 
$605,290. 

Byron— Ancient  name  Skillertown.  Incorporated  January  24,  1833. 
Leading  industries:  Spool  stock,  phosphate.  Population,  217;  polls  78- 
estates,  $186,737. 

Canton— Settled  1792.  Originally  called  Phipps,  Canada.  Once  formed 
part  of  Jay.  Incorporated  February  5,  1821.  Leading  industries:  Can¬ 
ning,  tannery.  Population,  750;  polls,  232;  estates,  $430,426. 

Denmark— Formed  from  a  grant  made  by  Massachusetts  to  Fryeburg 
Academy  and  two  other  grants  to  private  individuals,  together  with  a 
strip  fiom  Brownfield.  Settled  1788.  Incorporated  February  20,  1807. 
Leading  industries :  Canning,  summer  hotels  and  camps,  lumber.  Popu¬ 
lation,  576;  polls,  188;  estates,  $561,715. 

Dixfield— First  settled  1795;  granted  to  Jona  Holman  and  others. 
Named  from  the  original  proprietor,  Dr.  Elijah  Dix  of  Boston.  Incor¬ 
porated  June  21,  1803.  Leading  industries:  Canning,  toothpicks,  clothes 
pins,  spools  and  novelties,  marble,  granite,  paper  boxes.  Population 
1,134;  polls,  357;  estates,  $752,182. 

Fryeburg — Indian  name,  Pequawket.  Lovewell’s  fight,  May  19,  1725. 
First  settled  1762.  Incorporated  January  11,  1777.  Named  from  General 
Joseph  Frye,  the  original  grantee  and  first  representative  to  General 
Court  in  1781.  Leading  industries:  Canning,  granite,  box  shooks,  lum¬ 
ber,  summer  hotels.  Population,  1,283;  polls,  436;  estates,  $1,083,672. 

Gilead— Settlement  commenced  in  1780.  Formerly  called  Peabody’s 
Patent.  Named  from  Balm  Gilead  trees  in  the  center  of  the  town 
Incorporated  June  23,  1804.  Leading  industries:  Bobbins  and  spools’ 
wood.  Population,  196;  polls,  85;  estates,  $246,468. 

Greenwood-First  settled  1802.  Once  called  Plantation  No  4  Incor¬ 
porated,  213th  town,  February  2,  1816.  Leading  industries:  Lumber, 
spool  stock.  Population,  605;  polls,  188;  estates,  $329,345. 
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Hanover — Settled  1774.  Set  off  from  Bethel,  and  together  with  How¬ 
ard’s  Gore  incorporated  February  14,  1843.  Leading  industries:  Lum¬ 
ber,  dowels,  spools  and  novelties,  summer  hotels  and  camps.  Population, 
165;  polls,  67;  estates,  $110,197. 

Hartford — Once  the  Plantation  of  East  Butterfield,  hirst  settler, 
Edmund  Irish,  1788.  Incorporated  as  a  town,  June  13,  1798.  Leading 
industry  :  Summer  camps.  Population,  525  ;  polls,  181 ;  estates,  $360,631. 

Hebron — Plantation  name  Shepardsfield,  in  honor  of  the  original 
proprietor.  Incorporated,  78th  town,  March  6,  1792,  and  named  from 
Scripture.  Oxford  set  off  February  27,  1829.  Hebron  Academy  incor¬ 
porated  1804.  Leading  industries:  Apples,  agriculture,  lumber.  Popula¬ 
tion,  652;  polls,  168;  estates,  $347,552. 

Hiram — Settled  in  the  year  1774.  Incorporated  February  27,  1814. 
Named  by  Timothy  Cutler,  an  early  settler,  in  honor  of  “Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre.”  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  bobbins,  canned  corn,  tool 
handles.  Population,  921 ;  polls,  285  ;  estates,  $664,951. 

Lovell — Settlement  commenced  1779.  Part  of  Paquawket  country. 
Incorporated  November  15,  1800,  and  embraced  Sweden.  Leading  in¬ 
dustries:  Wooden  boxes,  canned  corn,  lumber,  summer  hotels  and 
camps.  Population,  575;  polls,  216;  estates,  $593,171. 

Mason — Settled  1826.  Incorporated  February  3,  1843,  from  parts  of 
Fryeburg  Academy  and  Bachelder’s,  and  all  of  Davis  Grant.  Leading 
industries:  Lumber  and  shingles.  Population,  54;  polls,  20;  estates, 
$78,561. 

Mexico  —  Incorporated,  the  226th  town,  February,  1818.  Formerly 
called  Holmanstown.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber,  dowels,  river  tools. 
Population,  3,242;  polls,  888;  estates,  $892,862. 

Newry — Formerly  Sunday  River  Plantation;  once  called  Bostwick. 
Settled  1781,  by  Benjamin  Barker  and  brothers,  from  Methuen,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Ithiel  Smith,  of  Cape  Elizabeth.  Incorporated  June  15, 
1805.  Leading  industries :  Lumber,  dowels,  spool  stock.  Population, 
254;  polls,  78;  estates,  $357,647. 

Norway — First  settled  in  1786.  Before  incorporation  called  Rustfield, 
in  honor  of  Captain  Rust,  a  large  proprietor.  Incorporated,  112th  town, 
March  9,  1797.  Phillips  Gore  annexed  in  1821.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading 
industries:  Shoes,  apple  barrels,  canning,  dowels  and  wood  novelties, 
guns,  lumber,  snowshoe  and  ski  manufacturing.  Snowshoes  used  by 
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Peary  in  his  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  were  manufactured  here. 
Summer  hotels.  Population,  2,969;  polls,  930;  estates,  $1,681,340. 

Oxford — Once  part  of  Hebron ;  set  off  and  incorporated  February  27, 
1829.  Leading-  industries  :  Lumber,  canned  goods,  dress  goods,  baskets. 
Population,  1,097;  polls,  360;  estates,  $654,491. 

Paris — Granted  to  Joshua  Fuller  and  associates  in  1771.  Settled  in 
1779.  Formerly  called  No.  4.  Incorporated,  the  82d  town,  June  20,  1793. 
Became  shire  town  in  1805.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Spool 
stock,  wood  novelties,  sleds,  step  ladders,  children’s  toys,  apples,  can¬ 
ning,  feldspar  mining,  clothes  pins,  pole  bale  woods,  marble  and  granite, 
snowshoes  and  ski  manufacturing,  mining  for  semi-precious  gems.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  3,656;  polls,  1,075;  estates,  $1,882,706. 

Peru — First  settled  by  people  from  Westbrook  and  Falmouth  in  1793. 
Composed  of  five  original  grants  and  tracts,  namely,  Thompson’s  Grant, 
Fox  s  Grant,  Pecks  Grant,  and  Lunt’s  upper  and  lower  grants.  Incor¬ 
porated  as  Plantation  No.  1,  in  1812,  and  as  the  town  of  Peru,  February  5, 
1821.  A  portion  of  town  set  off  to  Rumford  February,  1895.  Franklin 
Plantation  divided  and  a  portion  annexed  to  Peru  February  21,  1885. 
Leading  industries :  Lumber,  clapboards,  barrels,  spool  stock.  Popula¬ 
tion,  788;  polls,  252;  estates,  $401,134. 

Porter — Formerly  called  Portersfield  Plantation.  Settled  about  1781, 
and  named  for  Dr.  Aaron  Porter  of  Biddeford.  Incorporated  February- 
20,  1807.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  shingles.  Population  820;  polls, 
278;  estates,  $301,764. 

Roxbury— Once  called  No.  7.  Incorporated  March  17,  1835.  Leading 
industries  :  Lumber,  dowels.  Population,  276;  polls,  87;  estates,  $186,217. 

Rumford  It  was  granted  to  Timothy  Walker,  Jr.,  and  his  associates 
of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1779.  Settlement  commenced,  1780,  by 
Jonathan  Keyes,  from  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  and  called  New  Pena- 
cook,  the  ancient  name  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Incorporated,  the 
123d  town,  February  21,  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  Count  Rumford, 
formerly  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  one  of  the  proprietors.  A  portion  of 
Peru  annexed  February  21,  1895.  Franklin  Plantation  divided  and  a 
portion  annexed  to  Rumford,  February  21,  1899.  Newspapers,  1.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries :  Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing,  paper  bags,  envelopes 
and  wrapping  paper,  foundry,  ferro-alloys,  canned  corn.  Population, 
8,576;  polls,  2,096;  estates,  $6,310,214. 

Stoneham—  Incorporated  January  31,  1834.  Leading  industry  :  Lum¬ 
ber.  Population,  196;  polls,  64;  estates,  $133,860. 
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Stow — Part  of  the  Pequawket  tract.  First  settled  1770.  Incorporated 
January  28,  1833.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population,  199;  polls, 
60;  estates,  $161,887. 

Sumner — Originally  united  with  Hartford  and  called  Butterfield. 
First  settled,  1788,  by  Charles  Bisbee,  from  Pembroke,  Massachusetts. 
Incorporated  June  18,  1798,  and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Increase 
Sumner.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  spool  stock.  Population,  670; 
polls,  205 ;  estates,  $394,430. 

Sweden — Formed  part  of  grant  made  to  Captain  Lovewell’s  company 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  services  in  the  Indian  wars. 
First  settlement  1794.  Incorporated  February  26,  1813.  Leading’  indus¬ 
tries :  Lumber,  barrels*  spool  stock.  Population,  225;  polls,  80;  estates, 
$232,584. 

Upton — Formerly  Letter  B  Plantation.  Incorporated  February  9, 
1860.  Leading  industries:  Cant  dog  handles,  lumber,  dowels,  summer 
camps.  Population,  123;  polls,  50;  estates,  $255,330. 

Waterford — Settled  in  1775  by  David  McWain.  Incorporated  March 
2.  1797.  Leading  industries  :  Boxes,  spools,  canned  corn,  lumber,  dowels. 
Population,  765;  polls,  237;  estates,  $489,659. 

Woodstock — Comprises  two  half  townships,  one  granted  in  1800  by 
Massachusetts  to  Dummer  Academy,  the  other  in  1807  to  Gorham  Acad¬ 
emy.  Settled  in  1797  by  Christopher  and  Solomon  Bryant  from  Paris, 
Maine.  Formerly  called  No.  3,  and  afterwards  Little’s  Grant.  Incor¬ 
porated  February  7,  1815.  Leading  industries:  Spools,  dowels  and 
novelties,  lumber,  canned  goods,  coffins  and  caskets.  Population,  765; 
polls,  257;  estates,  $471,227. 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY 

A  great  diversified  farming  section  in  Eastern  Central  Maine.  Pota¬ 
toes,  hay,  poultry,  fruit,  dairy  and  cannery  products  approximating  ten 
million  dollars  in  value  produced  in  1926.  Rail,  water  and  trunk  line 
connections.  Much  raw  milk  shipped  to  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  Bangor  and  Brewer  are  thriving  cities  whose  business  houses 
give  every  encouragement  to  agriculture.  The  University  of  Maine 
is  located  at  Orono,  and  offers  exceptionally  good  training  in  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture  to  both  young  men  and  young  women.  Penob¬ 
scot  County  is  situated  in  part  on  the  Penobscot  River,  one  of  the  most 
stately  and  beautiful  bodies  of  water  in  the  United  States..  Its  source 
is  found  among  the  lakes  of  Northern  Maine  and  its  outlet  is  Penobscot 
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Bay.  Up  to  Bangor  the  river  is  navigable  to  large  vessels.  Penobscot 
County  with  the  ninth  incorporated  in  the  State  and  was  the  last  county 
set  off  before  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  in  1816. 
I  enobscot  has  fifty-six  towns,  three  cities  and  five  organized  planta¬ 
tions.  Its  aiea  is  3,528  square  miles  and  Bangor  is  its  shire  town.  Its 
estate  valuation  is  upwards  of  seventy  million  dollars.  Industrially, 
Penobscot  County  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Maine's  sixteen  coun¬ 
ties  as  there  are  extensive  lumbering  and  other  manufacturing  activities 
continually  buzzing  within  its  boundaries.  Bangor  is  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  centers  of  the  State,  and  is  one  of  Maine’s  most 
substantial  and  thriving  cities,  and  is  called  the  “Queen  City  of  the 
East.”  It  is  ideally  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Penobscot  and 
Kenduskeag  livers,  and  is  of  itself  a  well  worth-while  summer  resort, 
as  innumerable  interesting  and  charming  trips  may  be  taken  from  there! 
Bangor  is  also  a  city  of  beautiful  homes,  its  residents  taking  great  pride 
in  their  piosperous  and  spotless  appearance.  The  entire  county  is  noted 
for  the  progressiveness  and  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  its 
residents.  Originally  a  part  of  Hancock.  Incorporated  the  9th  county, 
and  the  last  before  the  separation  from  Massachusetts,  February  15.  1816. 
Size,  3,258  square  miles.  Leading  industries :  Pulp  and  paper,  lumber, 
woolen  goods,  machinery,  canned  goods,  spool  stock.  Has  3  cities,  56 
towns,  5  organized  plantations,  2  National  banks,  8  trust  companies,  3 
savings  banks,  3  loan  and  building  associations.  Population,  87,684- 
polls,  26,662;  estates,  $70,831,006. 

CITIES 

Bangor  The  shire  town  of  Penobscot  County,  because  of  its  location, 
Bangor  is  appropriately  known  as  “the  center  of  Maine.”  Aside  from 
its  importance  as  the  commercial  and  financial  city  for  the  eastern  and 
northern  sections  of  Maine,  Bangor  annually  is  becoming  more  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  many  motor  tourists  who  make  it  their  starting  point 
for  tours  through  famous  Aroostook  County,  to  Mt.  Desert  Island  and 
Lafayette  National  Park,  to  resorts  on  Penobscot  and  Frenchman’s 
bays,  to  Moosehead  Lake  and  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Bangor,  population  26,644,  is  located  on  the  Penobscot  River,  sixty  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  is  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  and  is  the  terminal 
point  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  the  Bar  Harbor  Division, 
the  Washington  County  Division  and  the  Bucksport  Division  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad.  Bangor,  through  the  Eastern  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  has  water  connection  with  Boston  and  with  Penobscot  River 
and  bay  points.  Suburban  trolley  lines  to  towns  twelve  miles  to  the 
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east  and  six  miles  to  the  south.  Bangor’s  history  begins  with  the  visit 
of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  gave  Mt.  Desert  Island  its  name  and 
who  founded  the  city  of  Quebec.  Intrigued  by  the  reports  of  a  fabulous 
city,  Norumbega,  Champlain  ascended  the  Penobscot  in  1604  to  find  only 
an  important;  Indian  rendezvous  and  camping  place,  where  the  Kendus- 
keag  and  Penobscot  rivers  merge.  In  the  story  of  his  voyage  he  men¬ 
tions  “the  falls,”  the  location  of  Bangor’s  water  supply,  long  famous 
as  the  Bangor  Salmon  Pool.  Bangor  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  scourge  of  war  impeded  progress  until  1820,  when  a 
new  impulse  was  given  by  the  creation  of  Maine  as  a  separate  State. 
Bangor  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1834,  with  Allen  Gilman  as  its 
first  mayor.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  timberlands,  Bangor  became 
an  important  center  for  shipyards  and  sawmills  which  sent  their  products 
far  and  wide.  The  city  grew  rapidly,  many  residents  being  attracted  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  lumber  industry  which,  about  1870,  made  Bangor 
the  foremost  lumber  market  of  the  world.  Now  Bangor  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  companies  and  for  timberland 
owners  and  operators.  Bangor  is  the  center  for  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  hydro-electric  power  systems  in  New  England.  Although 
Bangor  is  primarily  a  commercial  center,  there  are  numerous  diversified 
industries  in  Bangor  and  its  neighbor  city,  Brewer,  among  the  products 
being  pulp,  paper,  wood  products,  wood  tools,  machinery,  snow-plows, 
stoves,  furnaces,  building  material,  portable  houses  and  camps,  brick, 
cigars,  candy,  fish,  meat  and  agricultural  packs,  clothing,  mattresses, 
sportsman’s  equipment,  taxidermy  and  furs.  Bangor  has  splendid  public, 
parochial  and  private  schools,  and  several  commercial  schools.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  founded  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Its  graduates  have  been  leaders  in  foreign 
missions  and  at  home.  Eight  miles  from  Bangor,  at  Orono,  is  the 
University  of  Maine,  with  colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering, 
Forestry  and  Agriculture.  Among  the  cultural  advantages  of  Bangor 
are  the  annual  Maine  Music  Festival,  at  which  the  great  artists  of  the 
world  appear;  the  Bangor  Symphony  Orchestra;  five  theatres  and 
motion  picture  houses ;  a  public  library  with  nearly  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  ;  frequent  lectures  ;  concerts  ;  and  art  exhibits.  Bangor  has 
twenty-three  churches,  representing  the  leading  denominations. 

Plantation  name  Kenduskeag,  from  the  Indian  name  Condeskeag. 
Named  Bangor  by  Rev.  Seth  Noble,  from  the  tune  of  that  name. 
A  fort  was  erected  here  previous  to  1656  by  the  French,  and  named 
Norumbega.  Settled  by  the  English  in  1769.  Incorporated,  the  73d 
town  February  25,  1791,  and  as  a  city,  February  12,  1834.  At  the 
head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  Penobscot,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
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sea.  Newspapers,  2.  Leading-  industries:  Lumber,  log  driving,  cigar 
manufacturing,  clothing  manufacturing,  fish,  printing,  iron  founders, 
mattresses,  shoes,  stoves  and  furnaces,  box  shooks,  timberlands,  die  and 
tool-making,  wool  pulling,  trunks  and  bags,  moccasins.  Population, 
25,978;  polls,  7,594;  estates,  $27,746,424. 

Brewer — On  the  Penobscot  River,  opposite  and  connected  with  Bangor 
by  bridge.  Set  off  from  Orrington.  February  22,  1812,  and  incorporated 
under  its  present  name  in  honor  of  John  Brewer,  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  the  first  postmaster.  Incorporated  as  a  city,  February  28,  1889.  City 
charter  adopted  March  11,  1889.  Brewer  has  a  handsome  new  high 
school,  costing  nearly  $250,000  and  admittedly  one  of  the  finest  for  a 
city  of  Brewer’s  size.  One  of  Brewers  most  distinguished  sons  was 
General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Civil  War  hero,  who  received  Lee’s 
surrender  and  later  was  governor  of  Maine  and  president  of  Bowdoin 
College.  The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company’s  pulp  and  paper  plant, 
the  Brooks  Brick  Company,  the  Nature  Footwear  Company,  the  Merrill 
Spool  Company  and  the  Woods  Products  Company  are  among  the 
industries.  Leading  industries :  Pulp  and  paper,  cant  dog  manufactur¬ 
ing,  lumber,  bricks,  spools,  tannery.  Population,  6,064;  polls,  1,877; 
estates,  $4,146,115. 

Old  Town— Once  part  of  Orono.  Incorporated  March  16,  1840.  In¬ 
corporated  as  a  city,  February  19,  1891.  Leading  industries:  Canoes 
and  boats,  wood  boxes,  lumber,  shooks,  snowshoes,  skis,  paddles,  pulp 
and  paper,  woolens.  Has  one  newspaper.  Population,  6,956 ;  polls,  2,045  • 
estates,  $2,956,511. 


TOWNS 

Alton— Formerly  a  part  of  Argyle.  Incorporated  March  9,  1844.  Lead¬ 
ing  industry:  Wooden  novelties.  Population,  209;  polls,  69-  estates 
$121,768. 

Argyle  Incorporated  March  19,  1839.  Terminus  and  rafting  place 
of  the  Upper  Penobscot  boom.  Population,  170;  polls,  56;  estates,  $91,910. 

Bradford  First  called  Blakesburg.  The  first  clearing  preparatory  to 
settling  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1803,  by  James  White  and  Robert 
Marshall,  who  came  from  Thomaston.  Organized  into  a  Plantation 
in  1820.  Incorporated  March  12,  1831.  Leading  industry:  Lumber. 
Population,  738;  polls,  246;  estates,  $351,397. 

Bradley— Incorporated  February  3,  1835.  Leading  industries:  Lumber, 
boxboards,  pulp  wood.  Population,  672;  polls,  197;  estates,  $318,908. 
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Burlington — Incorporated  March  8,  1832.  Population,  330;  polls, 
115;  estates,  $211,503. 

Carmel — Incorporated  June  21,  1811;  previous  to  which  it  was  known 
as  Plantation  No.  3,  R.  2.  Leading  industries:  Agriculture,  creamery. 
Population,  918;  polls,  273;  estates,  $441,776. 

Carroll — Formerly  township  No.  6,  R.  2 ;  north  of  Bingham  Penobscot 
purchase.  First  settlement  was  made  about  the  year  1831,  by  Luke 
Hastings.  Incorporated  March  30,  1845.  Leading  industries:  Lumber, 
maple  syrup.  Population,  395;  polls,  122;  estates,  $187,481. 

Charleston — Once  called  New  Charleston.  First  settled  in  1795,  by 
Charles  Vaughn.  Incorporated  February  16,  1811.  Leading  industry: 
Lumber.  Population,  720;  polls,  253;  estates,  $438,114. 

Chester — Incorporated  February  26,  1834.  Leading  industries:  Lum¬ 
ber,  spool  bars.  Population,  285;  polls,  75;  estates,  $110,002. 

Clifton — Formerly  called  Maine.  Settlement  was  commenced  about 
1815.  Incorporated  August  7,  1848.  Leading  industries :  Lumber,  spool 
bars,  bobbins,  shingles,  laths.  Population,  185;  polls,  ;57 ;  estaees,  $95,559. 

Corinna — Original  proprietor  Dr.  John  Warren  of  Boston.  Incor¬ 
porated  December  11,  1816.  Leading  industries:  Woolens,  creamery, 
lathes.  Population,  1,394;  polls,  409;  estates,  $906,860. 

Corinth— Granted  by  Massachusetts  to  John  Peck,  December  9,  1794, 
settled  soon  after.  Plantation  named  Ohio.  Incorporated  June  21, 
1811.  Leading  industry:  Canning.  Population,  891 ;  polls,  318;  estates, 
$580,639. 

Dexter — First  settled  in  1801.  Incorporated  June  17,  1816.  Named  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter.  Post  office  established  in  1818.  The 
first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1829.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries :  Tools,  machinery,  lathes,  woolens,  cotton  warp,  lumber,  canned 
corn.  Population,  4,113;  polls,  1,298;  estates,  $1,467,229. 

Dixmont— Originally  granted  to  Bowdoin  College,  and  hence  called 
Collegetown.  First  settled  in  1799.  Incorporated,  the  169th  town,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1807.  Named  from  one  of  the  two  purchasers,  Dr.  Dix  and 
Dr.  Blaisdell.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  barrels,  shingles.  Popula¬ 
tion,  602;  polls,  244;  estates,  $278,687. 

Drew— First  settled  by  Thomas  Drew  from  Bangor.  Originally  No. 
7,  R.  4.  Portion  north  of  Mattawamkeag  was  annexed  to  Reed  Plantation 
March  5,  1889,  and  taken  back  and  reannexed  to  Drew  Plantation  March, 
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1903.  Incorporated  April  5,  1921.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Popula¬ 
tion,  286;  polls,  71. 

East  Millinocket— Formerly  part  of  Township  A,  R.  7,  W.  E.  L.  S, 
Incorporated  February  21,  1907.  Leading  industry  :  Newsprint.  Popu¬ 
lation,  1,392;  polls,  432;  estates,  $1,496,154. 

Eddington  Granted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1785 
to  Jonathan  Eddy  and  others,  refugees  from  New  Brunswick,  for  services 
rendered  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Incorporated  February  22,  1811, 
and  named  from  Jonathan  Eddy,  one  of  the  first  settlers.  Leading  in¬ 
dustry:  Agriculture.  Population,  527;  polls,  188;  estates,  $254,804. 

Edinburg  Incorporated  January  31,  1835.  Leading  industry:  Agri¬ 
culture.  Population,  41;  polls,  10;  estates,  $69,712. 

Enfield  Incorporated  January  31,  1835.  Leading  industry:  Pulp. 
Population,  1,041;  polls,  303;  estates,  $471,204. 

Etna  Settled  May  27,  1807,  by  Phineas  Friend  and  Benjamin  Friend. 
First  called  Crosbytown  from  the  proprietor,  John  Crosby  of  Hampden. 
Incorporated  February  15,  1820.  Leading  industries:  Apples,  creamer¬ 
ies,  cooperage.  Population,  386;  polls,  131;  estates,  $187,902. 

Exeter — First  settled  by  Lemuel  Tozier  in  1801.  Named  by  settlers 
who  removed  from  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Originally  granted  to 
Marblehead  Academy.  Called,  before  incorporated,  Blaisdeltown.  In¬ 
corporated,  the  180th  town,  February  16,  1811.  Leading  industries: 
Apples,  creameries,  bobbins,  wooden  novelties.  Population,  807 ;  polls, 
274;  estates,  $384,642. 

Garland  Settled  in  1802  by  Mr.  Garland,  from  whom  named,  and 
Isaac  Wheeler  and  Josiah  Bartlett.  Incorporated,  182d  town,  February 
16,  1811.  Leading  industries:  Lumber  and  shingles.  Population,  677; 
polls,  246;  estates,  $364,136. 

Glenburn  Incorporated  January  29,  1822,  under  the  name  of  Dutton, 
in  honor  of  Judge  Dutton  of  Bangor.  Name  changed  March  18,  1837. 
Leading  industry:  Charcoal.  Population,  377;  polls,  115;  estates 
$211,416. 

Greenbush— Incorporated  February  28,  1834.  Leading  industry: 
Moccasins.  Population,  381;  polls,  126;  estates,  $146,797. 

Greenfield— First  settled  in  1812.  Incorporated  in  1831.  Leading 
industry:  Lumber.  Population,  108;  polls,  45;  estates,  $81,171. 
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Hampden — First  called  Wheelersborough,  for  Benjamin  Wheeler,  the 
first  settler,  who  removed  here  from  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  in  1767. 
Incorporated  February  24,  1794,  and  named  in  memory  of  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  the  English  patriot.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber,  cast-stove  prod¬ 
ucts,  canned  corn,  staves.  Population,  2,352;  polls,  630;  estates,  $799,621. 

Hermon — First  settled  about  1790.  Incorporated  June  13,  1814.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries:  Agriculture,  creamery.  Population,  1,190;  polls,  385; 
estates,  $542,873. 

Holden — Set  off  from  Brewer,  and  incorporated  April  13,  1852.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries:  Lumber  and  shingles.  Population,  549;  polls,  164;  es¬ 
tates,  $206,012. 

Howland — Incorporated  February  10,  1826.  Leading  industry:  Pulp. 
Population,  724;  polls,  315;  estates,  $801,772. 

Hudson — Settlement  commenced  about  the  year  1800.  In  1824  it  was 
organized  into  a  Plantation  under  the  name  of  Jackson;  and  February 
25,  1825,  it  became  an  incorporated  town  with  the  name  of  Kirkland, 
which  it  retained  until  changed  in  1854.  Population,  369;  polls,  124; 
estates,  $175,263. 

Kenduskeag — Formed  from  parts  of  Levant  and  Glenburn,  and  incor¬ 
porated  February  20,  1852.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population, 
451 ;  polls,  141 ;  estates,  $207,543. 

Kingman — Originally  No.  6,  R.  4,  north  of  Bingham’s  Purchase.  The 
north  and  east  part,  including  about  900  acres,  belonged  to  the  Waterson 
and  Pray  Purchase.  The  remaining  part  was  granted  by  Massachusetts 
to  Camden,  in  aid  of  a  bridge  across  Duck  Trap  Stream.  Organized 
as  McCrillis  Plantation,  July  4,  1859.  Reorganized,  March  28,  1866, 
under  the  name  of  Independence  Plantation.  Incorporated  February, 
1873,  and  named  in  honor  of  R.  S.  Kingman,  of  the  firm  of  Shaw  &  King- 
man.  Leading  industry :  Potatoes.  Population,  604;  polls,  190;  estates, 
$252,355. 

Lagrange — Incorporated  February  11,  1832.  Leading  industries:  Po¬ 
tatoes,  spool  wood.  Population,  478;  polls,  157;  estates,  $383,593. 

Lee — Originally  granted  to  Williams  College,  and  was  sold  to  parties 
living  in  Cumberland  County.  First  settled  in  1824  by  J.  Fifield  of 
Howland,  Thomas  Lindsay  of  Lowell,  and  Enoch  Stone.  Named  for 
the  brothers,  Nathan,  Stephen,  Purchase  and  James  Lee,  who  settled 
in  the  town  in  1832.  Incorporated  February  3,  1832.  Leading  indus- 
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tries:  Lumber,  potatoes,  electricity.  Population,  724;  polls,  194-  estates 
$229,333. 

Levant — Originally  called  Kenduskeag  Plantation.  First  settled  by 
George  and  William  Tebbetts,  and  Messrs.  Boobar  and  Knowland,  some 
time  prior  to  1800.  In  1801  Major  Moses  Hodsdon,  from  South  Ber¬ 
wick,  settled  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Kenduskeag, 
which  was  taken  from  Levant  in  1852  and  added  to  the  former  town. 
Incorporated  June  14,  1813.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population, 
602;  polls,  208;  estates,  $304,179. 

Lincoln — First  settled  about  1825.  Incorporated  January  30,  1829. 
Leading  industries :  Pulp  and  paper,  potatoes,  woolens,  bars,  cant  dogs, 
spools,  lumber.  Population,  2,452;  polls,  782;  estates,  $1,315,402. 

Lowell — First  settled  in  1819  by  Alpheus  Hayden  and  Levi  Doane 
of  Canaan,  Somerset  County.  Incorporated  February  9,  1837.  In  1841 
the  Legislature  annexed  to  Lowell  what  was  called  the  strip,  north  of 
Township  No.  1,  Bingham’s  Penobscot  Purchase.  Leading  industries: 
Spool  stock,  lumber,  wedges.  Population,  212;  polls,  67;  estates,  $123,021. 

Mattawamkeag— Incorporated  February  14,  1860.  Leading  industry : 
Pulp  wood.  Population,  553;  polls,  173;  estates,  $423,412. 

Maxfield— Formerly  Bridgton  Academy  Grant.  Incorporated  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1824.  Leading  industry:  Apples.  Population,  67;  polls,  20; 
estates,  $68,884. 

Medway— Organized  as  a  Plantation  in  1852.  Incorporated  February 
8,  1875.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  390;  polls,  101;  es¬ 
tates,  $208,596. 

Milford  Incorporated  February  28,  1833.  Named  on  account  of  mills 
on  a  very  valuable  waterpower  on  Penobscot  River.  Leading  industries : 
Snowshoes,  skis  and  ski  pole  manufacturing,  lumber,  spool  bars,  canoes 
and  accessories.  Population,  1,128;  polls,  865;  estates,  $866,758. 

Millinocket  Set  off  from  Indian  Township  No.  3,  and  incorporated 
as  a  town,  March  16,  1901.  Leading  industries:  Newsprint,  pulp, 
lumber,  foundry.  Population,  4,528;  polls,  1,487;  estates,  $4,224,093. 

Mount  Chase  Formerly  Mount  Chase  Plantation  or  Township  No. 
5,  R.  6.  First  settled  by  Thomas  Myrick.  Incorporated  March  21,  1864, 
and  named  for  Mount  Chase.  Leading  industries :  Summer  camps, 
potatoes.  Population,  239;  polls,  74;  estates,  $174,137. 
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Newburgh — Settled  about  1794.  Incorporated  March  13,  1819.  Part 
of  the  tract  granted  to  General  Knox  for  his  military  services.  Sold  to 
Benjamin  Bussey.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  shingles,  staves,  cream¬ 
ery.  Population,  578. 

Newport — Settled  1808.  Originally  called  East  Pond  Plantation.  In¬ 
corporated  June  14,  1814.  Leading  industries:  Woolens,  lumber,  veneer 
and  wooden  novelties,  canned  corn.  Population,  1,709;  polls,  577;  es¬ 
tates,  $1,311,691. 

Orono — Settled  1774.  First  called  Stillwater.  Incorporated,  162d 
town,  March  12,  1806.  The  present  town  of  Old  Town  was  included. 
Old  Town  set  off  in  1840.  Miss  Betsy  Colburn  was  the  first  white  woman 
who  visited  it,  in  1774.  Esther  Ayers  was  the  first  white  child  born 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  town,  April  30,  1777.  The  town  was 
named  from  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Tarratine  tribe  of  Indians. 
Leading  industries :  Colleges,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  cant  dogs.  Popu¬ 
lation,  3,133;  polls,  1,023;  estates,  $2,476,969. 

Orrington — Once  called  New  Worcester  Plantation.  Settled  by  mar¬ 
iners  from  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  compelled,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  to  leave  their  legitimate  calling  and  seek  other  employments.  It 
formerly  comprised  within  its  territory  Brewer  and  Holden.  Incor¬ 
porated  March  21,  1788,  and  named  for  Orangetown,  Maryland,  which 
was  corrupted  into  its  present  name  by  an  error  in  spelling  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  incorporation.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  1,174; 
polls,  369;  estates,  $673,288. 

Passadumkeag — An  Indian  name,  which  signifies  quick  water.  In¬ 
corporated  January  1,  1885,  including  part  of  Lowell.  In  1842  one-third 
part  of  the  town  and  inhabitants  were  set  off  to  Lowell.  Leading  indus¬ 
try:  Lumber.  Population,  354;  polls,  108;  estates,  $271,769. 

Patten — Incorporated  April  16,  1841.  Patten  Academy  incorporated 
1846.  Leading  industries:  Potatoes,  lumber.  Population,  1,498;  polls, 
462;  estates,  $901,480. 

Plymouth — Incorporated  February  21,  1826.  Leading  industries. 
Livestock,  lumber.  Population,  576;  polls,  167 ;  estates,  $255,933. 

Prentiss — Formerly  Township  No.  7,  R.  3.  North  of  Bingham-Penob- 
scot  Purchase.  Incorporated  February  27,  1858.  Leading  industries: 
Maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Population,  373;  polls,  115;  estates,  $203,469. 

Springfield— First  settled  in  1830.  Incorporated  February  12,  1834. 
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James  Butterfield  was  the  first  trader.  Leading  industries:  Agriculture, 
lumber.  Population,  497;  polls,  134;  estates,  $199,775. 

Stetson — On  Pitman’s  stage-line  from  Exeter  to  Etna.  Settled  about 
1800.  Incorporated;  January  28,  1831,  and  named  from  the  original  pro¬ 
prietor,  Amasa  Stetson,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Stetson  High 
School  Association  incorporated  March  1,  1870.  Leading  industry: 
Lumber.  Population,  427;  polls,  140;  estates,  $237,192. 

Veazie — Formerly  the  Seventh  Ward  of  Bangor,  and  called  North 
Bangor.  Incorporated  March  26,  1853,  and  named  from  General  Sam¬ 
uel  Veazie.  Lot  No.  29  annexed  to  Bangor  January  29,  1889.  Leading 
industry:  Livestock.  Population,  504;  polls,  156;  estates,  $460,028. 

Winn — Incorporated  March  21,  1857,  and  previously  known  as  Five 
Islands.  Leading  industries :  Potatoes,  lumber.  Population,  638;  polls, 
191 ;  estates,  $370,231. 

Woodville — Formerly  Indian  Township  No.  2.  Organized  in  1854. 
Incorporated  February  28,  1895.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Popula¬ 
tion,  100;  polls,  30;  estates,  $106,353. 

PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY 

In  the  north  central  part  of  Maine.  A  considerable  potato  producing 
territory  reached  by  both  the  Maine  Central  and  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
railroads.  An  excellent  hard-surfaced  highway  enters  the  county  by 
way  of  Dover-Foxcroft.  There  is  considerable  wood  and  timber  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Southern  Piscataquis  is  a  profitable  dairying  area 
with  an  outlet  for  milk  and  cream  through  the  large  distributing  concerns 
that  reach  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities.  The  fame  of  Pis¬ 
cataquis  County  is  widespread  as  a  territory  of  remarkable  beauty,  lofty 
mountains,  New  England’s  greatest  inland  sea,  Moosehead  Lake,  with 
the  peaceful  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  country,  far-famed  Kineo,  and 
the  myriad  other  places  of  vital  recreational  interest  that  abound  within 
its  borders  lend  it  a  charm  as  a  resort  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  many 
of  Maine.  Industrially,  Piscataquis  ranks  among  the  most  active  of  the 
counties  in  the  State.  Partly  from  Somerset,  but  more  largely 
from  Penobscot.  Incorporated  March  23,  1838.  A  portion  of  its  terri¬ 
tory,  nearly  sixty  townships,  was  set  of!  and  annexed  to  Aroostook, 
March  12,  1844.  Size,  3,770  square  miles.  Leading  industries:  Woolen 
goods,  spool  stock  and  bars,  lumber,  slate,  railroad  cars.  Has  19  towns, 

5  organized  plantations,  2  trust  companies,  1  savings  bank,  2  loan 
and  building  associations.  Population,  20,554;  polls,  6,096;  estates, 
$26,698,384. 
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TOWNS 

Abbot — One  of  the  six  towns  granted  to  Bowdoin  College  in  1794. 
Originally  settled  by  Abraham  Moor  in  1807.  Incorporated  January 
31,  1827.  Leading  industries:  Agriculture,  lumber.  Population,  572; 
polls,  167;  estates,  $252,179. 

Atkinson — First  settled  in  1804  by  Bylie  Lyford.  Incorporated,  the 
230th  town,  February  12,  1819.  Named  in  honor  of  Judge  Atkinson,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  furnished  the  town  with  a  library  of  one  hundred 
volumes.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  potatoes.  Population,  456; 
polls,  141 ;  estates,  $258,700. 

Blanchard — Incorporated  March  17,  1831.  Leading  industry:  Bob¬ 
bins.  Population,  124;  polls,  48;  estates,  $154,812. 

Bowerbank — Incorporation  as  a  town  repealed  in  1869.  Organized,  as 
a  Plantation,  November  27,  1888.  Reincorporated,  as  a  town,  February 
27,  1907.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  41 ;  polls,  18;  estates, 
$107,845. 

Brownville — Organized  as  a  Plantation,  1819.  Incorporated  February 
3,  1824.  Leading  industry:  Wooden  goods.  Population,  1,743;  polls, 
683;  estates,  $909,554. 

Dover-Foxcroft — A  consolidation  of  the  former  towns  of  Dover  and 
Foxcroft,  and  a  section  of  land  north  of  the  Piscataquis  River,  once  part 
of  the  town  of  Sangerville.  The  southern  section,  formerly  the  town  of 
Dover,  was  settled  by  Eli  Town,  from  Temple,  New  Hampshire.  Pur¬ 
chased  from  Massachusetts,  by  Hallowed  and  Lowell,  for  C.  Vaughan 
and  J.  Merrick,  from  whom  settlers’  titles  were  derived.  Organized 
as  Plantation  No.  3,  in  1812.  Incorporated  January  19,  1822.  The 
northern  section,  formerly  the  town  of  Foxcroft,  was  settled  by  Seth 
Spaulding,  Eleazer  Spaulding  and  John  Spaulding,  in  1806.  One  of  the 
six  townships  conveyed  by  Massachusetts  to  Bowdoin  College  in  1794. 
Incorporated  February  29,  1812,  and  named  for  Joseph  E.  Foxcroft. 
Union  of  the  towns  of  Dover  and  Foxcroft  was  authorized  by  act  of 
Legislature,  approved  March  23,  1915,  and  became  effective  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1922.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries :  Woolen  goods,  canning,  dye  manufacturing,  lumber,  spools  and 
bars.  Population:  Dover,  1,979;  polls,  596;  estates,  $1,342,220.  Fox¬ 
croft,  2,071;  polls,  614;  estates,  $1,363,963. 

Greenville— Settled  by  Nathaniel  Haskell  in  1824,  and  organized  as 
Haskell  Plantation  in  1831.  Incorporated  February  6,  1836.  North  part  of 
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Wilson  annexed  August  10,  1848.  Leading  industries:  Veneer,  butter 
tubs,  lumber.  Population,  1,550;  polls,  555;  estates,  $823,473. 

Guilford — Settled  in  1806.  One  of  the  six  townships  granted  to  Bow- 
doin  College  by  Massachusetts  in  1794.  Called  Lowtown  until  incor¬ 
porated  February  8,  1816.  Portion  of  Sangerville  annexed  February  23, 
1889.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Woolen  goods,  lumber, 
housefinish,  bobbins,  toothpicks.  Population,  1,687;  polls,  557;  estates, 
$1,012,013. 

Medford — Incorporated  January  31,  1824,  by  the  name  of  Kilmarnock. 
Name  changed,  1856.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  potatoes.  Popula¬ 
tion,  228;  polls,  63;  estates,  $201,463. 

Milo — Settled  in  1803,  by  Benjamin  Sargent,  Stephen  Snow  and  Moses 
Snow.  Incorporated  January  21,  1823.  Leading  industries:  Woolen 
goods,  excelsior,  spools,  railroad  cars.  Population,  2,894;  polls,  914; 
estates,  $1,909,767. 

Monson — Settled  in  1818,  by  Simeon  Irish,  George  Doutty,  and  Joseph 
Bearce.  Incorporated  February  8,  1822.  Leading  industry :  Slate  prod¬ 
ucts.  Population,  1,079;  polls,  358;  estates,  $387,203. 

Orneville — First  called  Boyd’s  Plantation  in  honor  of  General  Boyd. 
Incorporated  January  30,  1832,  under  name  of  Milton;  changed  to 
Almond  in  1841,  and  then  to  Orneville  in  1842,  in  honor  of  its  propri¬ 
etor,  Judge  Henry  Orne.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population,  241 ; 
polls,  86;  estates,  $158,787. 

Parkman — Once  a  part  of  Somerset  County.  Received  its  name  in 
honor  of  Samuel  Parkman,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  town.  Incor¬ 
porated  January  29,  1822.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population, 
565;  polls,  186;  estates,  $316,548. 

Sangerville  —  Settled  about  1803,  by  Phineas  Ames  and  others,  and 
called  Amestown.  Incorporated,  the  206th  town,  June  13,  1814,  and 
named  for  Calvin  Sanger,  the  principal  proprietor.  Leading  industry : 
Woolen  goods.  Population,  1,246;  polls,  399;  estates,  $751,225. 

Sebec — One  of  the  six  townships  granted  Bowdoin  College  by  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1794.  Settled  in  1803  by  Ezekiel  Chase.  Incorporated 
February  28,  1812.  Name  derived  from  the  Indian  name  Sebecco,  by 
which  the  lake  was  called.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population, 
464;  polls,  169;  estates,  $305,552. 

Shirley-Purchased  of  Bingham  heirs  by  Cyrus  Shaw  and  Jabez  True, 
and  called  True’s  Town.  Settled  in  1825  by  Joseph  Mitchell.  Incor- 
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porated  March  9,  1834.  West  part  of  Wilson  annexed  August  10,  1848. 
Leading  industries:  Lumber,  potatoes.  Population,  273;  polls,  89;  es¬ 
tates,  $194,882. 

Wellington — The  corner  township  of  the  Bingham  Purchase,  first 
settled  about  1814,  by  James  Knowles  and  David  Staples.  Formerly 
called  Bridge’s  Town.  Incorporated  February  23,  1828.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries :  Lumber,  shingles.  Population,  459;  polls,  145;  estates,  $223,974. 

Williamsburg — Incorporated  June  21,  1820.  Barnard  taken  off  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1834.  Leading  industry  :  Slate  products.  Population,  82;  polls, 
28;  estates,  $76,559. 

Willimantic — Incorporated  February  22,  1881.  Organized  April,  1881, 
under  the  name  of  Howard.  Name  changed  February4  3,  1883.  Leading 
industry:  Summer  camps.  Population,  196;  polls,  67;  estates,  $162,677. 

SAGADAHOC  COUNTY 

* 

A  smaller  county  on  the  southern  coast  of  Maine,  where  excellent 
rail  and  water  connections  and  a  varied  and  beautiful  coast  line  are 
building  up  a  permanent  summer  business.  The  three  million  dollar 
bridge  opened  last  fall  across  the  Kennebec  River  at  Bath,  will  lead 
a  heavy  tourist  traffic  across  the  county.  Some  large  orchards  of 
McIntosh  apples  have  been  successfully  established  and  dairying  and 
market  gardening  are  of  considerable  importance.  Commercially  and 
industrially,  Sagadahoc  County  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  sixteen 
Maine  counties.  Its  only  city,  Bath,  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
the  building  of  the  finest  wooden  vessels  in  the  world  and  as  the  home  of 
the  Bath  Iron  Works,  which  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  constructed 
cruisers,  gunboats,  destroyers,  etc.,  for  the  United  States  Navy ,  also 
as  the  center  of  activities  of  the  Texas  Steamship  Company,  which  has 
built  more  than  a  score  of  steel  tankers.  Bath  is  also  the  home  of 
Maine’s  first  governor,  William  King.  Sagadahoc  County  was  formerly 
embraced  in  Lincoln  and  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  county,  April 
4,  1854.  It  has  an  area  of  259  square  miles,  including  its  waters.  It 
contains  nine  towns  and  one  city.  The  county  has  furnished  more  than 
its  quota  of  notable  men  and  women  on  the  country’s  roll  of  famous 
men  and  women.  Formerly  embraced  in  Lincoln.  Incorporated  Apiil 
4,  1854.  Size,  259  square  miles,  including  its  waters.  Leading  industries  : 
Shipbuilding,  pulp  and  paper,  ship  machinery,  shoes,  fertilizer.  Has  1 
city,  9  towns,  Bath,  shire  town;  2  National  banks,  1  trust  company,  1 
savings  bank,  2  loan  and  building  associations.  Population,  23,021 ;  polls, 
6,837;  estates,  $17,727,596. 
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CITIES 

Bath  Shire  town  of  Sagadahoc  County.  First  explored  by  George 
Weymouth  in  1605.  Deeded  to  Rev.  Robert  Gutch,  from  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  by  Robin  Hood,  an  Indian  sachem,  May  29,  1660.  Formerly 
part  of  Georgetown.  Incorporated,  the  41st  town,  February  17,  1781. 
Has  two  newspapers.  Leading  industries :  Iron  and  steel  vessels,  ship¬ 
building,  ship  machinery,  marine  hardware,  foundry,  feldspar.  Popula¬ 
tion,  14,731;  polls,  4,460;  estates,  $12,143,463. 


Arrowsic— Set  off  from  Georgetown,  and  incorporated  in  1841.  Area 
about  4,100  acres.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  176’;  polls’ 
59;  estates,  $81,295.  '  P  ’ 

March,<2in"l788 m T*  !?  ^"T  °f  G°vernor  Bowdoin-  Incorporated 
rrr  Leadmg  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  749;  polls 

173;  estates,  $380,900.  '  ’  p  s’ 

Bowdoinham-Named  for  William  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  by 

Dorated^  IvfiYT  7“^  ®ichmond  set  off  February  10,  1823.  Incor- 

mdustry:  Fertilizer-  PopuIation’  ^ 


be?75^°!™j  RormerIy  embraced  several  islands  in  mouth  of  Kenne- 
Arrow  T  ,  7  present  t0wns  0f  Fhippsburg,  Bath,  Woolwich  and 

<:Z  ltd  me  Be"?  °nly  ,Parker’S  IS’and-  f0rmer*  S0  «lled-  I- 

Phippsburg  Originally  belonged  to  Pejepscot  Purchase.  The  site 

setttoe7ybv  Pe  ment  rnd6r  Sir  Ge°rge  P°pham’  1607‘  Made  a  fishing 
settlement  by  Pejepscot  proprietor,  1716,  and  named  Augusta  Denotrn 

Inc  ’ L°Ve,,'S  War’  by  the  Indians-  Resettfed  about  1737 

Incorporated,  1814,  and  named  for  Sir  William  Phipps.  Previously  a 

part  of  Georgetown.  Leading  industries:  Vessels,  lumber.  Population 
872;  polls,  287;  estates,  $535,483.  P 


1fi?*Ch™0nd  ,Se*  °ff  from  B°wdoinham,  and  incorporated,  February  10, 
823.  Formerly  Plantation  of  Richmond.  Named  from  Fort  Richmond 
which  was  built  in  1719  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  River,  about  one- 
half  mile  above  the  site  of  the  present  village.  The  fort  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  trading  post,  and  has  its  history  in  connection  with  the  Indian 

wars,  and  was  dismantled  in  1754.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries : 
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Shoes,  silk  cloth,  shipbuilding.  Population,  1,724;  polls,  588;  estates, 
$1,109,026. 

Topsham — Settled  about  1730.  Part  of  the  Pejepscot  Purchase.  In¬ 
corporated,  1764.  Leading  industries :  Paper  and  pulp,  feldspar.  Popu¬ 
lation,  2,102;  polls,  492;  estates,  $1,707,767. 

West  Bath — Formerly  a  portion  of  Bath.  Incorporated  February  14, 
1844.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  313;  polls,  103;  estates, 
$292,989. 

Woolwich — First  settled  in  1638,  by  Edward  Bateman  and  John 
Brown,  who  purchased  the  land  of  Robin  Hood,  the  Indian  chief.  Settle¬ 
ment  broken  up  in  the  second  Indian  war.  Resettled,  1734.  Precinct 
of  Georgetown,  until  incorporated,  October  20,  1759.  Plantation  name, 
Nequasset.  Present  name  from  Woolwich,  England.  Area,  about  20,000 
acres.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  875;  polls,  250;  estates, 
$387,688. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 

A  large  county  in  Northwestern  Maine,  noted  for  both  farming  and 
lumbering  opportunities.  This  county  produced  nearly  seven  thousand 
tons  of  cut  corn  for  canning  in  1926  and  large  areas  of  peas  are  grown. 
An  immense  forest  region  is  embraced  in  the  county  and  there  are 
several  mountains.  Half  the  length  of  the  Kennebec  River  lies  in  the 
county  and  here  also  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Penobscot  and  St.  John 
rivers.  Principal  industries  are  agriculture,  lumbering  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  in  all  of  the  larger  towns  there  are  mills  of  one  sort  and  another, 
while  Fairfield  provides  the  power  for  the  three  electric  railroads.  This 
county  is  of  especial  interest  from  an  historical  viewpoint,  for  it  was  at 
Norridgewock  that  Father  Rasle,  the  noted  Jesuit  leader  among  the 
Indians,  met  his  death  in  an  attack  upon  the  French  and  Indians  by  the 
English,  and  at  different  spots  Benedict  Arnold  and  his  little  band 
halted  on  their  ill-fated  expedition  to  Quebec  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1775.  Skowhegan  is  the  county  seat  and  is  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
while  another  community  which  boasts  numerous  mills  is  Madison 
Jackman,  whither  many  hunters  and  fishermen  go  each  year,  is  a  typical 
border  town,  with  one  street  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  not  only  is  it 
the  stop-over  place  for  many  lumbermen,  but  thousands  pass  through 
each  year  on  their  way  to  the  Chaudiere  Valley  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Every  season  the  people  who  do  business  at  Jackman  out¬ 
number  its  inhabitants  many  times.  Formerly  the  northern  part  of 
Kennebec.  Incorporated  March  1,  1809.  Portions  of  it  have  been  given 
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to  Franklin,  Piscataquis  and  Aroostook.  Size,  3,633  square  miles. 
Leading  industries:  Woolen  goods,  pulp  and  paper,  lumber,  canned 
goods.  Has  25  towns,  6  plantations,  2  National  banks,  2  trust  companies, 
1  savings  bank,  1  loan  and  building  association.  Population,  37,171 ; 
polls,  11,202;  estates,  $36,512,985. 

TOWNS 

^Anson  Originally  called  Township  No.  1.  Incorporated  March  1, 
1798.  Divided,  and  North  Anson  incorporated,  March  20,  1845.  Re¬ 
united  March  13,  1855.  Anson  Academy  incorporated  February  29,  1823. 
Leading  industries :  Lumber  (short)  and  boxes,  canned  corn  and  apples. 
Population,  2,563;  polls,  728;  estates,  $1,073,268. 

Athens  First  settled  about  1782.  Incorporated  March  7,  1804.  Lead- 
ing  industries .  Lumber,  spool  bars  and  boxes.  Population,  766 ;  polls 
245 ;  estates,  $379,057. 

Bingham— Settled  1784.  Incorporated  February  6,  1812;  named  in 
honor  of  William  Bingham.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  shoe  shanks, 
last  blocks,  wood  novelties.  Population,  1,143;  polls,  346;  estates 
$946,466. 

Cambridge  W  as  set  off  from  Ripley  and  incorporated  February  8 

l?^oneading  industr7:  Lumber.  Population,  318;  polls,  112;  estates! 
$173,201. 

Canaan  The  original  name  was  Wesserunset.  First  settled  in  1770. 
Incorporated,  the  57th  town,  under  its  present  name,  June  18,  1788. 
In  1822  the  present  town  of  Skowhegan  was  set  off.  Bloomfield  was 
ormerly  included  in  this  township.  Leading  industries :  Lumber,  suit¬ 
case  frames.  Population,  822;  polls,  264;  estates,  $371,630. 

Concord— First  settled  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  by  Major 
Ephraim  Heald  of  Temple,  New  Hampshire.  Incorporated  January  25, 
1821.  Population,  245;  polls,  77;  estates,  $86,514. 

Cornville  First  settled  1749.  Once  called  Bernardstown.  Incor¬ 
porated  February  24,  1798.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population, 
637;  polls,  213;  estates,  $378,869. 

Detroit— Incorporated  February  19,  1828,  under  the  name  of  Chandler- 
ville.  Name  changed  in  1844.  Leading  industry :  Agriculture.  Popu¬ 
lation,  412;  polls,  136;  estates,  $178,099. 

Embden  Settled  1779.  Incorporated  June  22,  1804.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries:  Pulp,  lumber.  Population,  475;  polls,  136;  estates,  $428,008. 
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Fairfield — First  settled  1774.  Named  from  its  fair  appearance.  In¬ 
corporated,  the  56th  town,  June  18,  1788.  Congregational  church  estab¬ 
lished  1815.  Leading  industries:  Woolen  goods,  wooden  coating,  canned 
corn.  Population,  4,253 ;  polls,  1,331 ;  estates,  $2,641,100. 


Harmony — First  settled  1796,  and  known  as  Vaughan  Town,  being 
named  for  Charles  Vaughan,  the  former  proprietor.  Originally  granted 
to  the  trustees  of  Hallowed  Academy  by  Massachusetts.  Incorporated 
June  15,  1803,  and  name  changed  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  Leading 
industries:  Canned  corn,  creamery.  Population,  838;  polls,  234;  estates, 


$421,042. 


Hartland — On  Sebasticook  River.  Settled  about  1800.  Organized 
as  a  Plantation,  October  11,  1811.  Incorporated,  285th  town,  February 
17,  1820.  Leading  industries:  Woolen  goods,  canned  corn.  Population, 
1,140;  polls,  356;  estates,  $1,081,944. 

Madison — Incorporated,  the  151st  town,  March  7,  1804.  Named  from 
President  Madison.  Has  one  newspaper.  Leading  industries:  Pulp, 
woolen  goods,  worsted  goods.  Population,  3,700;  polls,  1,071;  estates, 

$3,687,541. 


Mercer— First  settled  about  1784.  Incorporated  June  22,  1804.  In 
1835  a  part  of  Starks  was  annexed.  Portion  of  town  was  set  off  to 
form  Smithfield  in  1840.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population,  453  ; 
polls,  136;  estates,  $186,427. 


Moscow— Incorporated,  the  211th  town,  January  30,  1816,  and  named 
from  Russian  city.  First  settled  in  1733,  and  called  Bakerstown.  Bap¬ 
tist  church  established  in  1812.  Population,  365;  polls,  117;  estates, 

$257,897. 


New  Portland — This  township  was  given  to  the  sufferers  of  Falmouth 
(now  Portland)  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  indemnify 
them,  in  part,  for  loss  its  citizens  sustained  by  destruction  of  the  town 
by  the  British  fleet  in  1783;  hence  the  name  given  to  the  town,  hirst 
settled  1783.  Organized  as  a  Plantation  in  1805,  and  incorporated  a  town 
March  9,  1808;  celebrated  its  centennial  anniversary  July  4,  1883.  Lea  - 
ing  industries:  Boxes,  spools,  wood  novelties.  Population,  840;  po  s, 

270;  estates,  $373,845. 


Norridgewock— First  settled  in  1773.  Name  derived  from  the  famous 
Indian  chief,  Norridgewog,  which  signifies  smooth  water.  Incorporated, 
the  54th  town,  June  18,  1788.  Leading  industr.es:  Canned  corn,  shoes, 
lumber.  Population,  1,532;  polls,  510;  estates,  $880,823. 

Palmyra— First  settled  about  1800.  Incorporated  June  20,  1807.  Post 
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office  established  1824.  Leading  industry:  Shingles.  Population  824; 
polls,  271 ;  estates,  $438,131. 

Pittsfield— Settled  1794.  Formerly  called  Plymouth  Gore.  Organized 
into  a  Plantation,  1815.  Incorporated  by  the  name  of  Warsaw,  June 
19,  1819.  Name  changed  February  14,  1824,  to  Pittsfield  in  honor  of 
’William  Pitts,  Esq.,  then  a  large  land  proprietor  in  the  town.  In  1828 
a  portion  of  Palmyra  was  annexed  to  the  town.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading 
industries:  Wooden  goods,  lumber,  canned  corn.  Population,  2  700- 
polls,  919;  estates,  $2,022,716. 

Ripley  Settled  1804.  Incorporated  December  11,  1816,  and  named 
for  General  Ripley.  Divided  in  1834,  and  the  north  part  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  Cambridge.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population 
383;  polls,  132;  estates,  $196,623. 

St.  Albans — Settled  1800.  Incorporated,  the  199th  town,  June  14,  1813. 
Leading  industries:  Lumber,  shoe  trees.  Population,  952;  polls  290- 
estates,  $480,354. 

Skowhegan— Originally  a  part  of  Canaan.  Separated  February  5,  1823, 
and  incorporated  under  name  of  Milburn.  Name  changed  March  25^ 
1836,  to'  Indian  name  of  Skowhegan,  which  signifies  “a  place  to  watch.” 
Skowhegan  Falls”  was  an  ancient  name,  having  been  noted  locality  for 
the  Indians  to  “watch”  for  and  catch  salmon.  Bloomfield,  on  south  side 
of  the  river,  annexed  February  19,  1861.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading 
industries:  Woolen  goods,  shoes,  pulp  and  paper,  canned  corn,  cream¬ 
ery.  Population,  5,981;  polls,  1,634;  estates,  $4,809,583. 

Smithfield  Once  part  of  Dearborn.  Incorporated  February  29,  1840. 
Included  East  Pond  Plantation  and  a  small  part  of  the  town  of  Mercer 

Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  390;  polls,  126;  estates^ 
tyZL4,o±Z. 

Solon— First  settled  1782.  Surveyed  and  lotted,  1792.  Southern  half 
formerly  called  Spauldingtown.  Incorporated  February  23  1809  Lead¬ 
ing  industry:  Creamery.  Population,  1,054;  polls,  340;  estates.  $568,048. 

Stark  —  Settled  1774.  Named  in  honor  of  General  John  Stark.  In¬ 
corporated  February  28,  1795.  Leading  industries:  Canned  corn,  crates. 
Population,  528;  polls,  162;  estates,  $260,524. 

WALDO  COUNTY 

Situated  in  the  south  central  portion  of  the  State  with  a  large  and 
prosperous  seaport  at  Belfast.  Winterport  and  Searsport  are  also  water 
transportation  points,  and  from  these  ports  great  quantities  of  apples 
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are  sent  to  market;  Waldo  orchardists  having  specialized  in  the  fall 
varieties,  such  as  Wolf  River,  Wealthy  and  McIntosh,  with  great  success. 
Some  of  the  largest  poultry  plants  in  the  State  are  here  and  a  large 
and  successful  cooperative  cheese  factory,  at  Monroe.  Peas  for  canning 
are  extensively  grown  in  Unity  and  vicinity.  Few  counties  in  the  State 
of  Maine  offer  the  summer  guests  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  and 
opportunities  than  Waldo  County  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
Penobscot  Bay,  bordering  for  many  miles  the  famous  Penobscot  River, 
backing  up  to  the  wonderfully  beautiful  blue  Camden  Mountains  and 
extending  back  into  the  rolling  green  fertile  farming  country  for  a 
great  distance.  The  Penobscot  River  flows  along  the  eastern  border 
of  Waldo  County.  Most  of  the  towns  in  this  county  were  first  settled 
before  the  Revolutionary  days  and  the  colonial  houses  are  among  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  their  type  in  the  country.  Here  and  there  are 
sites  where  famous  Indian  battles  took  place,  where  the  first  log  cabins 
of  the  early  settlers  were  located  and  where  they  erected  the  old  time 
forts  for  their  protection.  Formerly  a  part  of  Hancock.  Named  from 
General  Waldo.  Incorporated  February  7,  1827.  Territory  enlarged 
January  22,  1828.  Size,  724  square  miles.  Leading  industries :  Lumber, 
shoes,  canned  goods,  sardines.  Has  1  city,  25  towns,  Belfast,  shire  town ; 
2  National  banks,  2  trust  companies,  1  savings  bank,  1  loan  and  building 
association.  Population,  21,328;  polls,  6,572;  estates,  $12,925,339. 

CITIES 

Belfast — Shire  town.  First  settled,  1770,  by  persons  from  London¬ 
derry,  New  Hampshire.  Named  by  Robert  Miller  for  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Incorporated  June  22,  1773.  Settlement  broken  up  by  British,  1779. 
Reestablished,  1784.  Invested  by  British,  1815.  First  church  established 
1796.  In  1845,  a  portion  of  the  town,  containing  about  five  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  was,  with  part  of  Prospect,  incorporated  as  Searsport.  Adopted 
city  charter,  1853.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Shoes,  sardines, 
leather-board,  housefinish,  boxboards,  fertilizer,  canned  corn.  Popula¬ 
tion,  5,083;  polls,  1,588;  estates,  $3,458,148. 

TOWNS 

Belmont — Settled  1790.  Originally  part  of  Waldo  Patent;  also  a 
part  of  Green  Plantation.  Incorporated,  the  202d  town,  February  5, 
1814.  Divided,  1855,  and  northern  half  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Morrill.  Leading  industry:  Barrels.  Population,  250;  polls,  95;  estates, 

$118,334. 

Brooks— Settled,  in  1799,  by  Joseph  Roberts,  from  Buckfield.  Planta- 
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tion  name,  Washington.  Incorporated,  219th  town,  December  10,  1816, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Brooks  of  Massachusetts.  Leading 
industries:  Creamery,  pants,  lumber.  Population,  691;  polls,  203;  es¬ 
tates,  $409,306. 

Burnham — Formerly  called  Twenty-five  Mile  Pond  Plantation.  In¬ 
corporated  February  4,  1824.  Part  of  Clinton  Gore  annexed  1873.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries:  Shingles,  lumber.  Population,  643;  polls,  187;  estates, 
$304,936. 

Frankfort — Settled  about  1760.  Incorporated,  the  70th  town,  June  25, 
1789,  and  embraced  also  the  present  towns  of  Prospect,  Winterport, 
Hampden,  and  parts  of  Belfast,  Searsport  and  Stockton.  Leading  indus¬ 
try:  Lumber.  Population,  624;  polls,  208;  estates,  $310,363. 

Freedom — Settled,  1794,  by  Messrs.  Smith,  from  whom  the  Plantation 
name  of  Smithtown  was  derived.  Afterwards  Beaver  Hill  Plantation. 
Incorporated  June  11,  1813,  the  197th  town.  Leading  industries:  Lum¬ 
ber  novelties,  boxes,  broom  handles,  etc.  Population,  460;  polls,  139; 
estates,  $220,218. 

Islesboro — Formerly  Long  Island.  Settlement  commenced  1769,  by 
William  Pendleton  and  Benjamin  Thomas.  Incorporated  January  28, 
1789.  Elder  Thomas  Ames  ordained  first  pastor,  June,  1794.  First 
represented  in  General  Court  by  Thomas  Waterman,  1820.  Area,  6,000 
acres.  Leading  industry  :  Summer  tourists.  Population,  637 ;  polls,  217 ; 
estates,  $1,236,053. 

Jackson — Part  of  Waldo  Patent.  Settled  about  1798.  Organized  into 
Plantation,  1812.  Incorporated,  229th  town,  June  12,  1818.  Leading 
industries:  Creamery,  lumber.  Population,  353;  polls,  105;  estates, 
$176,455. 

Knox — Settled  1800.  Incorporated,  231st  town,  February  12,  1819, 
and  named  in  honor  of  General  Knox.  Leading  industries :  Lumber  and 
box  boards.  Population,  532;  polls,  160;  estates,  $233,198. 

Liberty — Incorporated  January  31,  1827.  Leading  industries:  Canned 
corn,  novelty  and  box  mill.  Population,  571 ;  polls,  184;  estates,  $245,169. 

Lincolnville — Formed  of  the  Plantation  of  Ducktrap  and  Canaan. 
Incorporated,  137th  town,  June  23,  1802.  Leading  industry:  Lumber. 
Population,  811 ;  polls,  584;  estates,  $365,964. 

Monroe — Incorporated  as  Lee  Plantation  in  1812.  First  settlement 
commenced  about  the  year  1800.  Incorporated  February  12,  1818,  and 
named  in  honor  of  President  Monroe.  Leading  industry:  Lumber. 
Population,  734;  polls,  211;  estates,  $330,384. 
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Montville — Settled  as  early  as  1780.  Originally  called  Davistown. 
Incorporated,  the  163d  town,  February  18,  1807.  Contains  20,200  acres. 
Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  743;  polls,  243,  estates, 
$356,744. 

Morrill — First  settled  1801.  Set  off  from  Belmont  March  3,  1855, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Anson  P.  Morrill.  Leading  industries : 
Lumber,  shingles,  barrels.  Population,  307;  polls,  91;  estates,  $168,114. 

Northport — First  settled  about  1780.  Incorporated  February  13,  1796. 
Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  743;  polls,  243;  estates, 
$471,672. 

Palermo — Called  Sheepscott  Great  Pond.  Incorporated,  the  157th 
town,  June  23,  1804.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population,  567 ;  polls, 
189;  estates,  $261,280. 

Prospect — Named  for  its  beautiful  views.  Incorporated  February  24, 
1794.  Taken  from  Hancock  County  and  annexed  to  Waldo  County  in 
1827.  Comprised  formerly  Searsport  and  Stockton.  Searsport  was 
taken  off  in  1845;  Stockton  was  taken  off  in  1857.  Leading  industry: 
Summer  tourists.  Population,  431 ;  polls,  141 ;  estates,  $193,250. 

Searsmont — Settled  in  1804.  Formerly  a  part  of  the  Waldo  Patent 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sears,  Thorndike,  and  Prescott.  Incorporated, 
and  named  for  the  first  of  its  three  proprietors,  February  5,  1814. 
Leading  industries:  Lumber,  staves,  shingles.  Population,  669;  polls, 
233 ;  estates,  $377,865. 

Searsport — Formerly  a  part  of  Prospect  and  Belfast.  Set  off  and 
incorporated,  February  13,  1845,  and  named  in  honor  of  David  Sears, 
of  Boston,  the  owner  of  Sears  Island.  Leading  industries:  Fertilizer, 
barrels,  lumber.  Population,  1,373 ;  polls,  295 ;  estates,  $941,790. 

Stockton  Springs — First  settled  about  1750.  Formerly  a  part  of  Pros¬ 
pect.  Fort  Pownall  erected  on  Fort  Point  in  1759  by  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Incorporated,  as  Stockton,  March  13,  1857.  Name  changed 
to  Stockton  Springs,  February  5,  1889.  Leading  industries  :  Canned  fish 
and  clams,  sardines.  Population,  1,175;  polls,  337;  estates,  $574,844. 

Swanville— Incorporated,  the  228th  town,  February  19,  1818.  Leading 
industry:  Lumber.  Population,  396;  polls,  131,  estates,  $171,417. 

Thorndike _ Originally  called  Lincoln  Plantation.  Incorporated  Feb¬ 

ruary  15,  1819,  and  named  for  Israel  Thorndike,  one  of  the  principal 
proprietors.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  429;  polls,  148; 

estates,  $313,347. 
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Troy — Plantation  name  Bridgton,  from  General  Bridge.  Incorporated 
February  22,  1812,  under  the  name  of  Kingville.  It  has  borne  the 
name  since  of  Joy,  Montgomery,  and  Troy.  Name  changed  to  Troy, 
February  10,  1827.  Leading  industries :  Creamery,  lumber.  Population, 
638 ;  polls,  237 ;  estates,  $362,447. 

Unity — First  settled  by  Thaddeus  Carter  before  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Incorporated  June  22,  1804.  Leading  industries:  Canned  corn 
and  peas,  lumber  and  spool  wood.  Population,  916;  polls,  263;  estates, 
$521,510. 

Waldo — Organized,  a  Plantation,  July  6,  1821.  Enlarged  by  territory 
from  Swanville,  1824;  from  gore  between  Waldo  and  Knox,  1836.  In¬ 
corporated  March  17,  1845.  Leading  industries:  Heading  and  shingles. 
Population,  396;  polls,  113;  estates,  $181,980. 

Winterport — Formerly  part  of  Frankfort.  Incorporated  March  12, 
1860.  Leading  industries:  Canned  corn,  lumber.  Population,  1,433; 
polls,  411;  estates,  $620,558. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

May  be  reached  either  by  rail  or  water.  Waste  from  fish  canning 
plants  is  a  considerable  source  of  nitrogen  for  fertilization  purposes. 
Here  the  growing  of  blueberries,  on  a  commercial  scale,  is  of  great 
importance  and  seventy  per  cent  of  the  world’s  supply  of  this  delicious 
fruit  is  canned  in  Eastern  Maine.  Potatoes  yield  almost  as  well  as  in 
Aroostook  County  and  there  is  increasing  interest  in  livestock  and  poultry 
husbandry.  Many  farms  have  an  abundant  supply  of  pulp  wood  and 
lumber.  Washington  County,  the  most  easterly  of  the  sixteen  counties 
of  Maine,  and  the  “farthest  east”  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States, 
has  shared  with  other  sections  the  vicissitudes  which  the  pioneer  days 
and  the  later  days  of  development  have  brought.  The  history  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  is  interesting  in  its  parallel  with  that  of  Hancock  and 
other  counties  during  the  earlier  days,  from  the  visit  of  Captain  John 
Rut  and  his  English  vessel,  the  “Mary  of  Guilford,”  from  Liverpool, 
in  1527,  on  to  that  of  DeMonts  in  1603,  and  that  of  Richard  Vines 
in  1632  or  1633,  while  the  later  years  of  actual  settlement,  in  1763,  when 
the  whites  were  settled  upon  the  territory  as  the  results  of  the  grants  of 
land  to  officers  and  privates  who  had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  is  fascinating  reading.  These  latter  were  free  grants,  made 
possible  by  authority  given  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
king.  The  lumbering  industry,  for  decades  an  industry  and  production 
which  caused  Maine  to  stand  out  in  relief  against  other  States,  centered 
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in  many  of  the  places  of  the  comity,  which  made  their  contribution  to 
the  total  product  of  the  State.  In  not  a  few  of  the  places,  there  is  a 
historic  note  sounded,  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
called  “The  Lexington  of  the  Sea,”  being  fought  in  Machias  Bay,  a 
handful  of  sturdy  settlers  bringing  to  defeat,  and  leading  into  the  harbor, 
the  British  armed  sloop,  “Margueretta,”  with  its  young  captain  and 
crew  prisoners  of  war.  Formerly  embraced  Aroostook,  which  was  taken 
off  in  1839.  Incorporated  June  25,  1789.  Size,  2,528  square  miles.  Lead¬ 
ing  industries :  Sardines,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  canned  blueberries, 
smoked  fish.  Has  2  National  banks,  3  trust  companies,  2  savings  banks, 
2  cities,  45  towns,  and  9  plantations.  Population,  41,709;  polls,  11,238; 
estates,  $22,108,497. 


CITIES 

Calais — Situated  in  the  beautiful  St.  Croix  Valley  on  the  St.  Croix 
River,  dividing  it  from  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Calais’s 
location  is  ideal.  Its  people,  numbering  more  than  6,000,  are  almost 
all  the  direct  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  part  of  Maine. 
Grade,  high  and  parochial  schools  are  well  equipped  and  manned  by 
a  force  of  excellent  instructors.  The  social  life  of  the  city  is  finely 
developed,  is  of  a  truly  American  type,  democratic  in  its  structure. 
Lodges  and  societies  take  their  rightful  place,  such  as  Rotary  Club, 
Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Pythians,  American 
Legion,  etc.  Churches  point  their  spires  skyward,  taking  care  of  the 
religious  life,  yet  the  community  is  not  overchurched.  A  remarkable 
community  interest  is  fostered  by  all  the  churches  together.  The  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  are  varied  both  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  line, 
supplying  a  large  outlying  district  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The 
buildings,  both  business  and  residential,  are  of  the  substantial  type.  A 
beautiful  United  States  Customs  and  Post  Office  edifice,  a  finely  equipped 
hospital,  factory  buildings,  all  well  kept  up.  There  are  five  wholesale 
candy  manufacturers,  flourishing  wholesale  groceries,  etc.  The  State 
highway  leading  to  Calais  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for  auto 
truck  haulage.  Water  facilities,  unlimited  in  supply,  offer  efficient  and 
economical  power.  The  vast  territory  covered  by  the  city,  thirty-six 
square  miles,  offers  many  fine  building  sites  for  manufacturing  plants 
and  residences.  The  markets  open  to  local  manufacturers  are  Southern 
Maine  and  Northern  Maine,  due  to  strategic  location,  New  England  and 
Southeastern  Canada.  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  products  will 
find  here  an  ideal  location,  markets  and  labor.  Labor  troubles  are  prac¬ 
tically  unknown.  As  most  of  the  working  population  own  their  own 
homes,  labor  is  contented,  and  not  of  a  migratory  type.  The  surrounding 
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country  offers  a  wonderful  mecca  for  vacationists  and  sportsmen.  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  are  plentiful  and  varied. 

Calais  originally  was  Township  No.  5.  Granted  by  Massachusetts 
to  Waterman  Thomas,  June  27,  1789.  First  settled  1779.  Incorporated, 
as  a  town,  June  16,  1809.  City  charter  granted  August  24,  1850.  Has 
one  newspaper.  Leading  industries:  Lumber,  shoes,  shooks,  veneer. 
Population,  6,084;  polls,  1,590;  estates,  $3,139,803. 

Eastport,  the  most  northeastern  point  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  therefore  the  first  place  in  this  country  the  sun  shines  on.  It  borders 
on  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  rivers,  coves  and 
inlets.  The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  cuts 
in  half  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  It 
can  be  reached  by  boat  (Eastern  Steamship  Lines)  or  by  train  (Maine 
Central  Railroad)  from  Boston  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
east  of  Bangor  with  good  roads  all  of  the  way.  Its  beautiful  harbor  is 
large  and  deep,  and  will  accommodate  the  largest  liner  or  the  entire 
Atlantic  Squadron.  It  is  an  irregular  island  about  four  miles  long 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  mainland.  Eastport  has  seven  churches, 
two  banks,  a  public  library,  and  is  proud  of  her  school  system.  The 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  station  is  located  here.  The  water  supplv 
comes  from  a  lake  twelve  miles  away  and  has  always  been  praised  for  its 
purity.  Eastport  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  tides  from  18  to  27  feet  and 
it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  proposed  project  to  harness  the  tides, 
namely,  the  Dexter  P.  Cooper  Tidal  Power  Development  will  be  located 
heie.  Continuous  electric  power  to  the  amount  of  over  three  billion  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  annually,  or  about  700,000  horsepower  will  be  generated. 
Powerhouse,  dams,  locks  and  gates  will  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$85,000,000.  The  citizens  of  Maine  endorsed  this  project  by  a  nine  to 
one  vote  and  the  State  has  granted  a  charter  to  Mr.  Cooper.  These 
dams  will  enclose  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  water, 
divided  into  two  pools  or  salt  water  lakes.  This  dependable  power 
(for  the  ocean  knows  no  droughts),  combined  with  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world,  will  offer  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  a  generation.  The  center  of  the  American  sardine  industry  is 
located  here.  About  twelve  factories  are  engaged  in  sardine  canning. 
The  fish  are  caught  in  the  adjoining  waters  as  well  as  cod,  haddock 
and  pollock  which  are  also  prepared  here  in  many  different  ways,  such 
as  smoked,  shredded,  flaked,  boned,  etc.  Eastport  has  a  mustard  mill, 
sawmills,  can  plant,  machine  shops,  fertilizer  plant  and  boat-building 
works.  Many  fresh  fish,  lobsters,  clams  and  scallops  are  shipped  from 
here. 

Eastport  is  the  Custom  House  headquarters  for  District  of  Passa- 
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maquoddy.  United  States  signal  station.  First  settled  1780.  Formerly 
known  as  Moose  Island.  Incorporated  February  24,  1798,  and  name 
changed  to  that  which  it  now  bears,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the 
most  easterly  port  in  the  United  States.  Originally  included  the  town 
of  Lubec.  City  charter  granted  March  3,  1893,  accepted  March  31,  1893. 
Has  one  newspaper.  Leading  industries  :  Sardines,  shoe  heels.  Popula¬ 
tion,  4,494;  polls,  1,200;  estates,  $2,060,840. 

TOWNS 

Addison — First  settled  about  1779-80.  Incorporated  February  14,  1797. 
Leading  industries  :  Sardines,  canned  clams  and  blueberries.  Population, 
838;  polls,  242;  estates,  $258,047. 

Alexander — First  settled  1810.  Formerly  Plantation  No.  16.  Incor¬ 
porated  January  19,  1825.  Population,  371;  polls,  89;  estates,  $102,223. 

Baileyville — Incorporated  February  19,  1828.  Leading  industries: 
Pulp  and  paper,  lumber,  paper  bags.  Population,  2,243;  polls,  558;  es¬ 
tates,  $2,270,234. 

Baring — Incorporated  January  19,  1825.  A  part  set  off  to  form 
Meddybemps,  1840.  Leading  industries:  Shooks  and  shingles,  pulp 
wood.  Population,  227 ;  polls,  67 ;  estates,  $152,202. 

Beals — Set  off  from  town  of  Jonesport,  and  incorporated  July  11, 
1925. 

Beddington — Incorporated  January  31,  1833.  Population,  40;  polls, 
16;  estates,  $40,211., 

Brookton — Incorporated  March  2,  1883.  Population,  216;  polls,  63; 
estates,  $117,895. 

Centerville — Formerly  known  as  Plantation  No.  23,  east  division. 
Incorporated  March  16,  1842.  Population,  104 ;  polls,  29 ;  estates,  $108,206. 

Charlotte — Formerly  No.  3.  First  settled  in  May,  1809,  by  David  and 
Ebenezer  Fisher.  Bridges,  Damon  and  druesdall  came  in  the  same 
summer,  and  brought  their  families  during  the  following  winter.  Incor¬ 
porated  January  19,  1825.  Leading  industries:  Laths  and  shingles. 
Population,  279;  polls,  85;  estates,  $116,640. 

Cherryfield — First  settled  about  1757,  by  Samuel  Colson,  Ichabod 
Willey,  John  Lawrence  and  others.  Incorporated  February  9,  1816. 
Leading  industries:  Lumber,  canned  blueberries.  Population,  1,304; 
polls,  375 ;  estates,  $486,952. 
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Columbia — Settled  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Incorporated, 
the  104th  town,  February  8,  1796.  Leading  industry:  Blueberries. 
Population,  536;  polls,  154;  estates,  $185,379. 

Columbia  Falls — Set  off  from  Columbia  and  incorporated  March  25, 
1863.  Leading  industries:  Canned  blueberries,  hardwood  flooring,  lum¬ 
ber.  Population,  658;  polls,  181;  estates,  $246,921. 

Cooper — Formerly  No.  15,  and  included  Meddybemps  west  of  Denny’s 
River.  Settled  1812.  Incorporated  February  6,  1822.  Population,  197; 
polls,  57 ;  estates,  $101,024. 

Crawford — Incorporated  under  the  name  of  Adams,  February  11,  1828. 
Name  changed  to  the  present  one,  February  23,  of  same  year.  Population, 
119;  polls,  37;  estates,  $165,230. 

Cutler — Settled  in  1785  by  people  from  Machias.  Incorporated  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1826,  and  named  for  Joseph  Cutler,  of  Newburyport.  Leading 
industry:  Herring.  Population,  584;  polls,  163;  estates,  $149,359. 

Danforth — First  settled  by  Parker  Tewksbury,  from  Cornville,  in 
1829.  A  few  years  later  by  Eliphalet  Morse,  Nathaniel  Schillinger, 
Jeremiah  Schillinger,  from  Portland;  Joseph  Webber,  from  Clinton;  and 
Seth  Stinchfield,  from  Leeds.  A  part  of  Weston  annexed  in  1885.  Part 
of  Eaton  annexed  1887.  Incorporated  March  17,  1860.  Leading  indus¬ 
try:  Bobbins.  Population,  1,201 ;  polls,  334;  estates,  $776,832. 

Deblois — A  portion  of  Bingham’s  “South  Million  Acre  Purchase.” 
Incorporated  March  4,  1852,  and  named  in  honor  of  T.  A.  Deblois,  presi¬ 
dent  of  City  Bank,  Portland,  by  whom  it  was  for  some  time  owned. 
Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  75;  polls,  24;  estates,  $39,280. 

Dennysville— Settled,  1786,  by  General  Benjamin  Lincoln.  Incor¬ 
porated  February  13,  1818,  and  named  from  Denny’s  River  which  took 
its  name  from  an  Indian  called  “Denny,”  who  had  his  hunting-ground 
in  that  neighborhood.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber,  boxes.  Population, 
434;  polls,  110;  estates,  $180,221. 

East  Machias — Set  off  from  Machias  and  incorporated  January  24, 
1826.  Leading  industries:  Lumber  and  shooks,  canned  blueberries. 
Population,  1,353;  polls,  373;  estates,  $512,903. 

Edmunds — Some  time  in  the  year  1786,  Colonel  Aaron  Hobart,  of 
Abington,  Massachusetts,  came  down  to  Passamaquoddy  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a  township.  He  purchased  Township  No.  10.  He  found 
some  settlers  on  the  township,  James  O’Neil  and  family,  also  the 
widow  Oliver,  and  Samuel  Scott  and  family.  Incorporated  February 
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7,  1828,  and  named  from  Edmund  Hobart,  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  who  came  to  Abington  about  the  year  1620,  and  settled 
there  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Leading  industry  :  Lumber.  Popula¬ 
tion,  520;  polls,  129;  estates,  $148,180. 

Harrington — Settled  about  1765.  Incorporated  June  17,  1797.  Leading 
industries:  Lumber,  canned  blueberries  and  clams.  Population,  1,024; 
polls,  265 ;  estates,  $356,323. 

Jonesboro — First  settled  1763-64.  Once  called  Chandler’s  River.  In¬ 
corporated  March  4,  1809,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  C.  Jones,  one  of 
the  original  proprietors.  Roque  Bluffs  set  off  and  incorporated  separate 
town,  March  12,  1891.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  461; 
polls,  145;  estates,  $161,016. 

Jonesport — Incorporated  February  3,  1832.  Beals  set  off  and  incor¬ 
porated  on  July  11,  1925.  Leading  industries:  Sardines,  smoked  herring. 
Population,  2,129;  polls,  548;  estates,  $796,015. 

Lubec — Settled  in  1780.  Formed  a  part  of  Eastport  until  incorporated, 
June  21,  1811.  Named  from  Lubec  in  Germany.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading 
industries:  Sardines,  cans,  herring.  Population,  3,371 ;  polls,  861;  es¬ 
tates,  $1,374,000. 

Machias — Shire  town.  Trading  post  established  in  1633  by  Richard 
Vines,  which  was  immediately  broken  up  by  the  French  claimant,  La 
Tour.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  settle  made  by  French,  1644.  Visited 
by  Governor  Belcher  and  others  in  1734.  A  permanent  settlement 
effected  in  May,  1763.  In  1765  the  colony  was  largely  increased.  Military 
company  formed  in  1769.  Granted,  as  a  township,  April  26,  1770,  and 
first  proprietors’  meeting,  September  11,  1770.  Rev.  James  Lyon  em¬ 
ployed  first  minister,  1771.  First  church  built,  1774.  Incorporated, 
the  42d  town,  and  the  first  between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix,  June 
23,  1784,  and  embraced  East  Machias,  Whitneyville,  Machiasport  and 
Marshfield.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries  :  Lumber,  ships,  canned 
blueberries.  Population,  2,152;  polls,  556;  estates,  $1,065,717. 

Machiasport — Separated  from  Machias,  and  incorporated,  January  24, 
1826.  Leading  industries :  Smoked  fish,  sardines,  canned  clams.  Popu¬ 
lation,  1,117;  polls,  275;  estates,  $281,130. 

Marion — Incorporated  January  31,  1834.  Population,  100;  polls,  20, 
estates,  $182,190. 

Marshfield — Formerly  the  northern  part  of  Machias.  Incorporated 
June  30,  1846.  Population,  187 ;  polls,  63 ;  estates,  $64,935. 
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Meddybemps — Name  of  Indian  origin,  from  a  lake  in  the  town.  In¬ 
corporated  February  20,  1841.  Comprised  of  portions  of  the  towns  of 
Cooper,  Baring,  and  Charlotte.  Leading  industry:  Summer  camps. 
Population,  106;  polls,  32;  estates,  $53,809. 

Milbridge — Formerly  a  part  of  Harrington.  Incorporated  July  14, 
1848.  Leading  industries:  Canned  clams,  lumber,  ships.  Population, 
1,196;  polls,  392;  estates,  $483,648. 

Northfield — Formerly  called  No.  24.  Incorporated  March  21,  1838. 
Population,  83;  polls,  26;  estates,  $78,198. 

Pembroke — Indian  name,  Pennamaquon.  Settled  1774.  Part  of  Den- 
nysville  until  incorporated,  February  4,  1832.  Leading  industries:  Sar¬ 
dines,  canned  blueberries.  Population,  1,168;  polls,  355  ;  estates,  $349,851. 

Perry — Formerly  Plantation  No.  1.  Sold  by  Massachusetts  to  General 
Lincoln,  in  1783  or  1784,  and  soon  after  settled.  Incorporated  February 
12,  1818.  Population,  1,046;  polls,  226;  estates,  $256,080. 

Princeton — Formerly  Township  No.  17,  eastern  division  of  Bingham’s 
Purchase.  Settled  in  1815  by  Moses  Bonney.  Incorporated  February  3, 
1832.  Leading  industry:  Box  shooks.  Population,  934;  polls,  292; 
estates,  $401,245. 

Robbinston — Situated  on  the  St.  Croix  River  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 
Granted  by  Massachusetts  to  E.  H.  and  N.  J.  Robbins,  October  21,  1786, 
and  settled  about  the  same  time.  Incorporated  February  18,  1811,  and 
named  for  the  grantees.  Leading  industries :  Sardines,  laths  and 
shingles.  Population,  747;  polls,  211;  estates,  $206,557. 

Roque  Bluffs — Formerly  called  Englishman’s  River.  Set  off  from 
Jonesboro  and  incorporated,  March  12,  1891.  Population,  98;  polls,  43; 
estates,  $48,715. 

Steuben — Settled  in  1760.  Incorporated  February  27,  1795,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Baron  Steuben.  Leading  industries :  Lumber,  shingles. 
Population,  714;  polls,  219;  estates,  $279,545. 

Talmadge — Incorporated  February  8,  1875.  Formerly  Talmadge  Plan¬ 
tation.  Population,  80;  polls,  24;  estates,  $99,817. 

Topsfield — First  settler,  Nehemiah  Kneeland,  from  Topsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1832.  Incorporated  February  24,  1838.  Leading  industries: 
Summer  tourists,  potatoes.  Population,  272;  polls,  76;  estates,  $161,129. 

Trescott — Formerly  called  No.  9.  Incorporated  February  7,  1827. 
Leading  industry  :  Herring  shooks.  Population,  435  ;  polls,  127 ;  estates, 
$95,188. 
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Vanceboro — Incorporated  March  4,  1874.  Named  in  honor  of  William 
Vance.  Leading  industry  :  Summer  camps.  Population,  585  ;  polls,  165  ; 
estates,  $214,865. 

Waite — First  settled  in  1832,  by  John  Dudley  and  Ephraim  Fogg. 
Incorporated  1876.  Formerly  No.  2,  R.  2.  Population,  186;  polls,  44; 
estates,  $95,984. 

Wesley — Incorporated  January  24,  1833.  Leading  industry  :  Lumber. 
Population,  146;  polls,  47;  estates,  $122,514. 

Whiting — Once  called  Orangetown.  Incorporated  February  15,  1825. 
Leading  industries:  Lumber,  box  shooks.  Population,  374;  polls,  98; 
estates,  $157,927. 

Whitneyville — Formerly  part  of  Machias.  Set  off  and  incorporated, 
February  10,  1845.  Population,  210;  polls,  69;  estates,  $77,845. 

YORK  COUNTY 

York  is  the  southernmost  county  of  Maine,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
as  its  east  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as  its  west  boundaries.  Here 
the  summer  resort  business  has  been  extensively  developed  and  the 
beauties  of  the  ocean  as  seen  from  Wells,  York,  Ogunquit  and  Old 
Orchard  attract  tens  of  thousands  of  summer  residents.  The  business 
of  supplying  these  visitors  with  farm  produce  affords  a  fine  outlet 
for  agricultural  effort.  The  poultry  business  has  been  fostered  and 
developed,  and  considerable  pine  lumber  is  cut  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  county.  York  County  is  the  link  that  holds  Maine  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  joined  more  securely  in  recent  months  by  the  completion  of 
the  big  Memorial  Bridge  dedicated  to  the  boys  of  the  two  States  who 
fought  in  the  World  War.  York  County  stands  as  the  gateway  to 
Maine — the  Nation’s  Summer  Playground.  Maine’s  first  bit  of  history 
was  made  and  written  in  York  County,  for  Agamenticus,  now  divided, 
as  Wells  and  York,  was  one  of  the  first  civilized  communities  in  what  is 
now  Maine.  Agamenticus  later  became  Maine’s  first  city,  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  1641  as  Georgeana.  Kittery,  another  of  the  oldest  towns, 
came  into  existence  in  1652,  and  as  one  travels  the  length  and  breadth 
of  York  County  there  are  to  be  encountered  other  towns  and  villages 
dating  back  to  Revolutionary  times.  The  early  white  settlers  in  York 
County  were  many,  and  their  appearance  there  was  characterized  3y 
many  great  massacres,  but  the  dread  and  hardship  of  several  years 
passed  when  peace  was  declared  in  1713.  York  County  today  cherishes 
many  relics  and  memorials  of  Indian  days,  and  thousands  have  come 
from  distant  lands  to  view  these  testimonials  and  to  get  acquainted 
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with  historical  York.  No  section  of  the  Maine  coast  boasts  of  more 
beaches,  with  the  smaller  sand  stretches  near  the  Granite  State  Line 
up  to  and  including  famous  Old  Orchard — of  national  fame,  yes,  inter¬ 
national  fame.  Famous  authors,  artists  and  actors  have  made  York 
County  their  summer  home,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  this  land,  and  foreign  lands,  have  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  its  great  and  small  resorts.  The  original  name  given  by  Gorges 
to  his  Provinces,  extending  from  the  Piscataqua  River  to  the  Kenne¬ 
bec,  was  New  Somersetshire,  and,  in  1638,  he  sent  over  his  nephew, 
Captain  William  Gorges,  to  be  the  Governor.  By  the  charter  to  Gorges 
of  1639  from  Charles  I,  the  whole  Province  received  the  name  of  Maine. 
In  1658,  when  Massachusetts  assumed  and  enforced  her  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory,  to  the  western  limit  of  North  Yarmouth,  in  Casco 
Bay,  she  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Yorkshire,  which  extended,  by  the 
charter  of  1691,  over  what  is  now  the  whole  State,  and  retained  until 
1760,  when  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  were  taken  from 
it,  and  separately  incorporated.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
granted  to  it  in  1659,  and  regularly  held  to  the  time  of  separation ;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  granted  until  1699,  and  was  held  in  Kittery 
until  1743,  when  it  was  transferred  to  York.  Size,  989  square  miles. 
Leading  industries :  Cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  machinery,  shoes, 
lumber.  Has  2  cities,  26  towns,  Alfred,  shire  town ;  9  National  banks, 
3  trust  companies,  4  savings  banks,  3  loan  and  building  associations! 
Population,  70,696;  polls,  20,307;  estates,  $56,285,142. 

CITIES 

Biddeford  and  Saco  —  In  1603,  Martin  Pring,  of  Bristol,  England, 
sailed  up  the  Saco  River  for  five  miles,  finding  nothing  of  interest  to 
him  or  his  men  in  the  heavily  wooded  shores.  This  is  the  first  record 
of  the  discovery  of  the  river.  In  1606,  Champlain,  map-maker  to  the 
r  rench  king,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast  from  Newfoundland 
to  Cape  Cod  and  after  touching  at  various  points  east  of  Biddeford, 
sighted  Wood  Island  which  he  called  the  Isle  of  Bacchus.  No  settlement 
at  this  time  was  made..  It  remained  for  the  Englishman,  Captain  Richard 
Vines,  sent  over  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  to  make  the  first  settlement 
m  our  present  limits.  The  great  Plymouth  Company,  Incorporated 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  company  of  that  name),  had 
attempted  settlements  at  various  points  but  without  success.  Captain 
Richard  Vines,  commanding  a  vessel  with  a  complement  of  thirty-two 
men,  set  out  from  England  in  1616  and  arriving  in  September,  sighting 
Wood  Island,  he  felt  his  way  into  the  harbor  at  Biddeford  Pool,  landing 
his  men  and  erecting  six  cabins,  wherein  they  lived  throughout  the 
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winter  of  1616-1617.  Biddeford  Pool  was  known  then  as  Winter  Harbor. 
In  1620,  the  aforementioned  company  was  reorganized  and  reincorpora¬ 
ted  under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Council,  and  on  February  1,  1630, 
issued  two  grants,  one  of  which  conveyed  to  Richard  Vines  and  John 
Oldham,  land  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Saco  River,  or  the  Biddeford 
side,  four  miles  in  breadth  along  the  sea-wall,  extending  back  into  the 
country  eight  miles.  A  grant  was  also  issued  others  for  land  on  the 
north  side.  On  the  25th  day  of  June,  1630,  Richard  Vines  took  legal 
possession  of  the  land  granted  to  Oldham  and  himself,  and  the  next 
year,  June  28,  1631,  the  other  grant  was  legally  possessed. 

In  1635,  the  Council  resigned  its  charter  and  granted  a  new  patent  to 
Gorges,  including  the  territory  between  the  Piscataqua  and  Sagadahoc. 
He  proceeded  to  shape  a  government  and  sent  commissions  to  Vines 
and  others  as  councillors.  In  1639,  Gorges  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  king  confirming  the  grant  from  the  Council  and  named  his  possession 
from  Portsmouth  to  the  Kennebec,  “The  Province  or  Countie  of 
Maine.” 

The  foregoing  is  the  beginning  of  the  cities  of  Biddeford  and  Saco. 
The  growth  of  this  section  was  slow  but  steady,  it  being  primarily 
agricultural  and  commercial  until,  in  1826,  the  first  cotton  mill  was  built, 
calculated  to  contain  12,000  spindles  and  300  looms.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  this  section.  In  1831  the  present 
York  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed.  The  Saco  Water  Power 
Company,  out  of  which  grew  the  Peppered  Manufacturing  Company, 
though  as  a  separate  corporation,  was  organized  in  1839.  The  Laconia 
corporation  was  organized  in  1844,  and  the  present  Peppered  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  include  the  original  and  the  Laconia  combined.  Bidde¬ 
ford  and  Saco  of  today  are  two  important  manufacturing  centers,  having 
here  now  the  Peppered  Manufacturing  Company,  the  York  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  which  recently  secured  a  part 
of  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  plant;  a  branch  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Company,  three  shoe  concerns,  Bed  Brothers,  Wolfeboro  Shoe  Company, 
and  the"  Trail-Moc;  the  Garland  Manufacturing  Company,  Staples, 
Johnson  &  Company,  ship-builders,  and  other  smaller  miscellaneous 
industries.  Biddeford  and  Saco  are  the  first  cities  to  be  entered  when 
the  tourist  comes  to  Maine,  and  surrounding  the  two  cities  are  beaches 
of  world  renown.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  tourists  make  this 
section  their  mecca  for  summer,  and  winter  is  now  drawing  a  consider¬ 
able  number. 

Biddeford — First  settled  about  1630.  Embraced  Saco  until  1718,  when 
it  was  incorporated,  and  named  for  a  town  in  England,  from  which  some 
of  the  settlers  emigrated.  In  1855  it  adopted  the  city  charter.  Has 
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three  newspapers.  Leading  industries:  Cotton  goods,  mill  machinery. 
Population,  18,008;  polls,  4,946;  estates,  $11,217,317. 

Saco — Granted  by  Plymouth  Colony  to  Thomas  Lewis  and  Captain 
Richard  Bonython,  February  12,  1629,  who  took  possession  June  28, 
1631.  First  permanent  settlement  commenced  1623.  Passed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  1653.  Represented  in  General  Court, 
1659.  Incorporated,  under  name  of  Biddeford,  being  the  fourth  town, 
November,  1718.  Divided,  and  the  part  east  of  the  river  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Pepperellboro,  in  memory  of  General  Peppered,  June, 
1762.  Name  changed  to  Saco,  February  23,  1805.  City  charter  adopted 
February  18,  1867.  Government  organized  March  18,  1867.  Newspapers. 
2.  Leading  industry:  Cotton  goods.  Population,  6,817;  polls,  2,074; 
estates,  $7,865,968. 


TOWNS 

Acton  First  settled  1772.  Once  a  part  of  Shapleigh.  Incorporated 
March  6,  1830.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  499;  polls,  155; 
estates,  $301,657. 

Alfred— First  settlement  commenced  in  1764,  by  Simeon  Coffin.  Named 
from  Alfred  the  Great.  Formerly  called  North  Parish  of  Sanford.  In¬ 
corporated  February  4,  1794.  Court  house  erected,  1806.  Remodeled 
in  1852;  enlarged  and  modernized  in  1896.  Supreme  Court  removed 
from  Kennebunk,  1802.  A  portion  of  the  terms  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  county  courts  removed  to  this  place  in  1807,  and  the  balance 
of  the  terms  removed,  from  York  to  Alfred  in  1832,  at  which  place  they 
were  all  held  until  1859,  since  which  time  one  term  has  been  held  in 
Saco.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  738;  polls,  212;  estates 
$603,118. 

Berwick  Settlements  commenced  in  1627 ;  pillaged  by  the  savages, 
1675;  entirely  destroyed,  1689.  The  settlement  was  recommenced,  1703. 
Originally  called  Newichawannock.  Named  for  Berwick,  England.  In¬ 
corporated,  the  9th  town,  June  9,  1713.  South  Berwick  set  off  and 
incorporated,  June  5,  1814.  North  Berwick  set  off  and  incorporated, 
March  22,  1831.  Portion  containing  544  inhabitants  set  off  to  South 
Berwick  in  1881.  Area  about  30,000  acres.  Leading  industries:  Tanning, 
box  shooks.  Population,  2,057;  polls,  558;  estates,  $1,240,317. 

Buxton— Formerly  Narragansett,  No.  1.  Settled  about  1748.  Incor¬ 
porated,  the  17th  town,  July  14,  1772,  and  named  at  the  suggestion  of 
Rev.  Doctor  Paul  Coffin.  Leading  industries :  Fibre-board,  wooden 
boxes,  worsted  goods  and  woolens.  Population,  1,560;  polls,  503;  estates 
$1,405,859. 
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Cornish — Settled,  1776,  and  called  Francisborough  and  Francistown, 
from  the  Christian  name  of  Francis  Small,  who  purchased  the  territory 
between  Great  and  Little  Ossipee  rivers  of  Captain  Sunday,  a  Sagamore. 
Incorporated,  the  89th  town,  February  27,  1794.  Leading  industries: 
Canned  goods,  men’s  clothing.  Population,  813;  polls,  286;  estates, 
$483,209. 

Dayton — Settled  about  1753.  Set  off  from  Hollis  April  7,  1854.  Named 
for  Thomas  Day.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population,  391 ;  polls, 
130;  estates,  $345,170. 

Eliot — Belonged  to  Kittery,  and  called  Upper  Parish  until  its  incor¬ 
poration,  the  179th  town,  March  1,  1810.  Leading  industry:  Lumber. 
Population,  1,530;  polls,  462;  estates,  $1,704,640. 

Hollis — Incorporated  February  27,  1798,  under  the  name  of  Phillips- 
burg.  Name  afterwards  changed  to  Hollis.  Leading  industries  :  Canned 
corn,  lumber  and  boxes.  Population,  1,092;  polls,  299;  estates,  $1,105,039. 

Kennebunk — Settled  about  1650.  Formerly  included  in  the  town  of 
Wells.  Set  off  and  incorporated,  June  24,  1820.  Has  one  newspaper. 
Leading  industries :  Leatheroid  goods,  shoe  counters,  worsted  linings 
and  cloth,  auto  tops.  Population,  3,138;  polls,  762;  estates,  $2,751,931. 

Kennebunkport — Formerly  known  as  Arundel.  Visited  during  the 
summer  as  early  as  1602  by  fishermen.  First  permanent  settlement 
made  by  Richard  Vines,  in  1629.  Brought  under  the  control  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  incorporated,  1653.  Placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Saco 
for  a  short  time  in  1688.  Reincorporated,  under  the  name  of  Arundel, 
1717.  Name  changed  February  19,  1821.  Leading  industries:  Lumber 
and  shingles.  Population,  1,431;  polls,  419;  estates,  $1,819,537. 

Kittery — Settled  in  1623.  Incorporated,  1st  town,  October  20,  1647. 
Named  from  Kittery,  England.  Divided,  and  Berwick  incorporated, 
June  9,  1713.  March  1,  1810,  Eliot  was  set  off  from  the  town,  and 
incorporated.  Birthplace  of  Sir  William  Peppered.  Leading  industry: 
United  States  Navy  Yard.  Population,  4,763;  polls,  1,150;  estates, 
$1,744,896. 

Lebanon — Granted  to  settlers  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
in  1733.  Indian  Name  Towwoh.  Incorporated  under  its  present  name, 
June  25,  1767.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  1,192;  polls, 
350;  estates,  $951,866. 

Limerick — Settled  about  1775,  by  people  from  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire.  Incorporated  March  6,  1787.  Embraces 
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3.  pa.it  of  the  Plantation  once  called  Washington,  the  remaining  portion 
of  which  constitutes  the  town  of  Newfield.  Leading  industries!  Worsted 
yarns,  lumber.  Population,  761 ;  polls,  232;  estates,  $614,897. 

Limington  Being  one  of  the  five  town  which  were  denominated 
The  Ossipee  Towns,  in  west  part  of  York  county,”  Limington,  Limerick, 
Cornish,  Parsonsfield  and  Newfield.  Comprising  the  tract  of  land  con¬ 
veyed  by  Captain  Sunday,  an  Indian  sagamore,  to  Francis  Small,  No¬ 
vember  28,  1668,  lying  between  Great  Ossipee  River,  Little  Ossipee, 
and  Saco  rivers.  Incorporated  February  9,  1792.  Limington  Academy 
incorporated  August  8,  1848.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population, 
803;  polls,  269;  estates,  $495,333. 

Lyman— First  settled,  1767.  Incorporated  April  24,  1780,  under  the 
name  of  Coxhall,  which  name  was  changed  to  the  present  one  February 
26,  1803,  in  honor  of  Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Leading 
industry:  Lumber.  Population,  415;  polls,  146;  estates,  $466,312. 

Newfield— Surveyed  and  settled,  1778.  Rev.  John  Adams  settled,  1781, 
when  there  were  but  five  families.  Josiah  Towle,  first  Representative! 
1806.  Incorporated  February  26,  1794.  Previously,  Plantation  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Area,  14,543  acres.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population, 
531;  polls,  158;  estates,  $274,656. 

North  Berwick— First  settled  about  1630.  Was  set  off  from  Berwick, 
and  incorporated,  March  22,  1831.  Leading  industries:  Wooden  boxes, 
woolen  goods.  Population,  1,652;  polls,  515;  estates,  $950,640. 

North  Kennebunkport — Formerly  part  of  Kennebunkport.  Incorpo¬ 
rated  April  1,  1915.  Leading  industry:  Lumber.  Population,  564; 
polls,  173;  estates,  $367,200. 

Old  Orchard  Old  Orchard  was  settled  by  Richard  Bonython  about 
1631.  Named  from  an  orchard  planted  by  Thomas  Rogers  about  the 
>ear  1638.  Formerly  a  part  of  Saco.  Set  off  and  incorporated,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  1883.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Summer  hotels,  lum¬ 
ber.  Population,  1,164;  polls,  350;  estates,  $2,604,249. 

Parsonsfield — Part  of  the  territory  sold  to  Francis  Small  and  Nicholas 
Shapleigh,  by  the  Indian  sagamore,  Captain  Sunday.  Incorporated 
March  9,  1785,  and  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Thomas  Parsons,  the 
original  proprietor  and  settler.  Leading  industry  :  Lumber.  Population 
1,062;  polls,  316;  estates,  $576,768. 

Sanford— Purchased  with  other  territory  by  Major  Phillips  of  Indian 
sagamores,  Fluellen,  Sunday,  and  Hobinowell ;  purchase  confirmed  to 
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Gorges,  1760.  Originally  called  Phillipstown.  Devised  by  Mrs.  Phillips 
to  Peleg  Sanford,  September  29,  1696,  for  whom  it  was  named.  Settled 
about  1740.  Incorporated  February  23,  1768.  In  1794,  part  taken  to 
form  Alfred.  Newspapers,  2.  Leading  industries:  Plushes,  carriage 
robes,  worsted  goods,  shoes.  Population,  10,691 ;  polls,  2,985 ;  estates, 
$7,616,670. 

Shapleigh — Settlement  commenced  in  winter  of  1772.  Part  of  Francis 
Small’s  purchase  of  Captain  Sunday.  First  called  Hubbardstown.  Named 
for  Nicholas  Shapleigh,  of  Kittery,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors. 
Incorporated,  the  43d  town,  March  5,  1785.  Area,  20,000  acres.  Popula¬ 
tion,  457;  polls,  183;  estates,  $405,602. 

South  Berwick — Originally  a  part  of  Kittery.  Settled  in  1623,  and 
called  “The  Parish  of  Unity.”  Incorporated  February  12,  1814.  Among 
the  first  settlers  was  Humphrey  Chadbourne,  who  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  from  the  Indians,  upon  a  part  of  which  Berwick  Academy  is  now 
located.  A  portion  of  Berwick,  containing  544  inhabitants,  annexed  in 
1881.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading  industries:  Shoes,  woolen  goods.  Pop¬ 
ulation,  2,955;  polls,  917;  estates,  $1,508,985. 

Waterboro — Originally  called  Massabesec  Plantation.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries :  Lumber,  box  dimensions,  canned  goods.  Population,  942;  polls, 
300;  estates,  $685,735. 

Wells — First  settled  by  persons  from  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  about 

1640.  Formerly  embraced  Kennebunk.  Indian  name  Webhannet. 
Named  from  Wells,  England.  Incorporated  August  30,  1653.  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  organized,  1701.  Leading  industry :  Lumber.  Population, 
1,943;  polls,  635;  estates,  $2,197,807. 

York — Settled  about  1624.  Originally  called  Agamenticus.  Endowed 
with  a  city  charter  and  government  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  April  10, 

1641,  under  the  name  of  Gorgeana.  The  first  English  city  upon  the 
continent  of  America.  Thomas  Gorges  was  the  first  mayor.  It  was 
organized  in  1652  into  a  town  under  the  name  of  York,  from  the  English 
town,  being  the  second  in  the  State.  It  was  the  shire  town  of  Yorkshire 
County  (by  order  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts),  which  included 
the  whole  province  of  Maine,  from  1716  to  1735 ;  then  shire  town  with 
Portland  (then  called  Falmouth)  of  the  whole  province  from  1735  to 
1760;  then  shire  town  of  the  county  of  York  from  1760  to  1800.  In  1802 
Alfred  was  made  a  shire  town  with  York,  and  continued  so  until  1832, 
when  all  the  courts  were  removed  to  Alfred.  Newspapers,  1.  Leading 
industries:  Summer  hotels,  lumber.  Population,  2,727 ;  polls,  822,  es¬ 
tates,  $3,969,764. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  MAINE 

FORMED  IN 

CONVENTION  AT  PORTLAND,  OCTOBER  29,  AND  ADOPTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  IN  TOWN 

MEETINGS, 

DECEMBER  6,  A.  D.  1819,  AND  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THE 

FORTY-FOURTH, 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE 

XXI  AMENDMENTS  SUBSEQUENTLY  MADE  THERETO,  ARRANGED,  AS  AMENDED,  IN  PUR¬ 
SUANCE  OF  A  LEGISLATIVE  RESOLVE  OF  FEBRUARY  24,  1875,  BY  THE  CHIEF  JUS¬ 
TICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT,  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  APPLETON,  WHOSE 
DRAFT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  WAS,  BY  A  RESOLVE  OF  FEBRUARY  23,  1876,  APPROVED  BY 
THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  ORDERED  TO  BE  ENROLLED  ON  PARCHMENT  AND  TO  BE  DE¬ 
POSITED  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AS 

“THE  SUPREME  LAW  OF  THE  STATE;” 

AND 

XXIII  OTHER  AMENDMENTS  SUBSEQUENTLY  ADOPTED. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  Maine,  in  order  to  establish  justice,  insure  tranquillity,  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  mutual  defence,  promote  our  common  welfare,  and  secure  iO  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the 
goodness  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe  in  affording  us  an  opportunity,  so 
favorable  to  the  design;  and,  imploring  His  aid  and  direction  in  its  accomplishment, 
do  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  free  and  independent  State,  by  the  style  and  title 
of  the  STATE  OF  MAINE,  and  do  ordain  and  establish  the  following  Constitution 
for  the  government  of  the  same. 

ARTICLE  I. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

Sec.  1.  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  natural, 
inherent  and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  thosh  of  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  of  pursuing  and 
obtaining  safety  and  happiness. 

Sec.  2.  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people;  all  free  governments  are  founded 
in  their  authority  and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  they  have  therefore  an  unalienable 
and  indefeasible  right  to  institute  government,  and  to  alter,  reform,  or  totally  change 
the  same,  when  their  safety  and  happiness  require  it. 

Sec.  3.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  no  one  shall  be  hurt,  molested 
or  restrained  in  his  person,  liberty  or  estate  for  worshiping  God  in  the  manner  and 
season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  nor  for  his  religious  pro¬ 
fessions  or  sentiments,  provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  obstruct 
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others  in  their  religious  worship; — and  all  persons  demeaning  themselves  peaceably, 
as  good  members  of  the  State,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
no  subordination  nor  preference  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another ’shall 
ever  be  established  by  law,  nor  shall  any  religious  test  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  any  office  or  trust,  under  this  State;  and  all  religious  societies  in  this  State,  whether 
incorporate  or  unincorporate,  shall  at  all  times  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing 
their  public  teachers,  and  contracting  with  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 

Sec.  4.  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  any 
subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty;  no  laws  shall  be  passed  regu¬ 
lating  or  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press;  and  in  prosecutions  for  any  publica¬ 
tion  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  men  in  public  capacity,  or  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  where  the  matter  pub¬ 
lished  is  proper  for  public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
and  m  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  Jury,  after  having  received  the  direction  of  the 
Court,  shall  have  a  right  to  determine,  at  their  discretion,  the  law  and  the  fact. 

Sec.  5.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  possessions 
from  all  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures;  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or 
seize  any  person  or  thing,  shall  issue  without  a  special  designation  of  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  nor  without  probable  cause— supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  himself  and  his  counsel,  or  either,  at  his  election; 

To  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  and  have  a  copy  thereof; 

To  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him; 

To  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor; 

To  have  a  speedy,  public  and  impartial  trial,  and,  except  in  trials  by  martial  law 
or  impeachment,  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinity.  He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  furnish 
or  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  property  or 
privileges,  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
or  in  such  cases  of  offences  as  are  usually  cognizable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  in 
cases  arising  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  a  suitable  and  im¬ 
partial  mode  of  selecting  juries  and  their  usual  number  and  unanimity,  in  indict¬ 
ments  and  convictions,  shall  be  held  indispensable. 

Sec.  8.  No  person,  for  the  same  offense,  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb. 

Sec.  9.  Sanguinary  laws  shall  not  be  passed;  all  penalties  and  punishments  shall 
be  proportioned  to  the  offense;  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  nor  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  before  conviction  shall  be  bailable  for  any  of  the  crimes, 
which  now  are,  or  have  been  denominated  capital  offenses  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  where  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great,  whatever  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  crimes  may  be.  And  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

Sec.  11.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  no  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  no  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  nor  forfeiture  of  estate. 
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Sec.  12.  Treason  against  this  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it, 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confes¬ 
sion  in  open  court. 

Sec.  13.  The  laws  shall  not  be  suspended  but  by  the  Legislature  or  its  authority. 

Sec.  14.  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  under  military  law, 
except  such  as  are  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

Sec.  15.  The  people  have  a  right  at  all  times  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  man¬ 
ner  to  assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common  good,  to  give  instructions  to  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  to  request,  of  either  department  of  the  government  by  petition  or 
remonstrance,  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  grievances. 

Sec.  16.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  the  common  de¬ 
fence;  and  this  right  shall  never  be  questioned. 

Sec.  17.  No  standing  army  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  military  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  be  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sec.  18.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  Every  person,  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  person,  reputation,  prop¬ 
erty  or  immunities,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law;  and  right  and  justice 
shall  be  administered  freely  and  without  sale,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly 
and  without  delay. 

Sec.  20.  In  all  civil  suits,  and  in  all  controversies  concerning  property,  the  parties 
shall  have  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  heretofore  been 
otherwise  practiced;  the  party  claiming  the  right  may  be  heard  by  himself  and  his 
counsel,  or  either,  at  his  election. 

Sec.  21.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  uses  without  just  com¬ 
pensation;  nor  unless  the  public  exigencies  require  it. 

Sec.  22.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or 
of  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  23.  No  title  of  nobility  or  hereditary  distinction,  privilege,  honor  or  emol¬ 
ument,  shall  ever  be  granted  or  confirmed,  nor  shall  any  office  be  created,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than  during  good  behavior. 

Sec.  24.  The  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  impair  nor  deny  others 
retained  by  the  people. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ELECTORS. 

Sec.  1.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards,  excepting  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed, 
having  his  residence  established  in  this  State  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  pre¬ 
ceding  any  election,  shall  be  an  elector  for  Governor,  Senators  and  Representatives, 
in  the  town  or  plantation  where  his  residence  is  so  established;  and  the  elections 
shall  be  by  written  ballot.  But  persons  in  the  military,  naval  or  marine  service  of 
the  United  States,  or  this  State,  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  obtained  such  es¬ 
tablished  residence  by  being  stationed  in  any  garrison,  barrack,  or  military  place,  in 
any  town  or  plantation;  nor  shall  the  residence  of  a  student  at  any  seminary  of  learn- 
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ing  entitle  him  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  town  or  plantation  where  such  semi¬ 
nary  is  established.  No  person,  however,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence 
by  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  State  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Electors  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  on  the  days  of  election,  during  their  attendance  at,  going 
to,  and  returning  therefrom. 

.  Sec-  3-  No  elector  shall  be  obliged  to  do  duty  in  the  militia  on  any  day  of  elec¬ 
tion,  except  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

Sec.  4.  The  election  of  Governor,  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  on  the 
second  Monday  of  September  annually  forever.  But  citizens  of  the  State  absent 
therefrom  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  and  not  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  being  otherwise  qualified  electors,  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  for  governor  and  senators, 
and  their  votes  shall  be  counted  and  allowed  in  the  same  manner ,  and  with  the  same 
effect,  as  if  given  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  in  that  year.  And  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  governor,  senators  and  representatives  on  the  second  Monday 
of  September  annually  thereafter  forever,  in  the  manner  herein  provided.  On  the 
day  of  election  a  poll  shall  be  opened  at  every  place  without  this  State  where  a  regi¬ 
ment,  battalion,  battery,  company,  or  detachment  of  not  less  than  twenty  soldiers  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  may  be  found  or  stationed,  and  every  citizen  of  said  State  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  such  military  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as 
aforesaid;  and  he  shall  be  considered  as  voting  in  the  city,  town,  plantation  and 
county  in  this  State  where  he  resided  when  he  entered  the  service.  The  vote  shall 
be  taken  by  regiments  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done;  when  not  so  convenient, 
any  detachment  or  part  of  a  regiment  not  less  than  twenty  in  number,  and  any  bat¬ 
tery  or  part  thereof  numbering  twenty  or  more,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  wherever 
they  may  be.  The  three  ranking  officers  of  such  regiment,  battalion,  battery,  com¬ 
pany,  or  part  of  either,  as  the  case  may  be,  acting  as  such  on  the  day  of  election, 
shall  be  supervisors  of  elections.  If  no  officers,  then  three  non-commissioned  officers 
according  to  their  seniority  shall  be  such  supervisors.  If  any  officer  or  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  the  next  in  rank  shall  take  his  place.  In 
case  there  are  no  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  present,  or  if  they  or  either 
of  them  refuse  to  act,  the  electors  present,  not  less  than  twenty,  may  choose,  by  written 
ballot  enough  of  their  own  number,  not  exceeding  three,  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and 
the  persons  so  chosen  shall  be  supervisors  of  elections.  All  supervisors  shall  be  first 
sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State,  and 
faithfully  and  impartially  to  perform  the  duties  of  supervisors  of  elections.  Each 
is  authorized  to  administer  the  necessary  oath  to  the  others;  and  certificates  thereof 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  lists  of  votes  by  them  to  be  made  and  returned  into  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  State  of  this  State  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  polls  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  at  such  hours  as  the  supervisors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  direct; 
'provided,  however,  that  due  notice  and  sufficient  time  shall  be  given  for  all  voters 
in  the  regiment,  battalion,  battery,  detachment,  company,  or  part  of  either,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  \  ote.  Regimental  and  field  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  with 
their  respective  commands.  When  not  in  actual  command,  such  officers,  and  also 
all  general  and  staff  officers,  and  all  surgeons,  assistant  surgeons,  and  chaplains,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  place  where  polls  are  opened.  The  supervisors  of  elections 
shall  prepare  a  ballot  box  or  other  suitable  receptacle  for  the  ballots.  Upon  one  side 
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of  every  ballot  shall  be  printed  or  written  the  name  of  the  county,  and  also  of  the 
city,  town  or  plantation  of  this  State,  in  which  is  the  residence  of  the  person  pro¬ 
posing  to  vote.  Upon  the  other  side  shall  be  the  name  or  names  of  the  persons  to  be 
voted  for,  and  the  office  or  offices  which  he  or  they  are  intended  to  fill.  And  be¬ 
fore  receiving  any  vote,  the  supervisors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  must  be  satisfied  of 
the  age  and  citizenship  of  the  person  claiming  to  vote,  and  that  he  has  in  fact  a 
residence  in  the  county,  city,  town  or  plantation  which  is  printed  or  written  on  the 
vote  offered  by  him.  If  his  right  to  vote  is  challenged,  they  may  require  him  to 
make  true  answers,  upon  oath,  to  all  interrogatories  touching  his  age,  citizenship, 
residence,  and  right  to  vote,  and  shall  hear  any  other  evidence  offered  by  him,  or  by 
those  who  challenge  his  right.  They  shall  keep  correct  poll-lists  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  allowed  to  vote,  and  of  their  respective  places  of  residence  in  this  State,  and 
also  the  number  of  the  regiment  and  company  or  battery  to  which  they  belong;  which 
lists  shall  be  certified  by  them,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  to  be  correct,  and  that  such 
residence  is  in  accordance  with  the  indorsement  of  the  residence  of  each  voter  on 
his  vote.  They  shall  check  the  name  of  every  person  before  he  is  allowed  to  vote, 
and  the  check-mark  shall  be  plainly  made  against  his  name  on  the  poll-lists.  They 
shall  sort,  count  and  publicly  declare  the  votes  at  the  head  of  their  respective  com¬ 
mands  on  the  day  of  election,  unless  prevented  by  the  public  enemy,  and  in  that 
case  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be;  and  on  the  same  day  of  said  declaration  they  shall 
form  a  list  of  the  persons  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each  person 
against  his  name,  and  the  office  which  hq  was  intended  to  fill,  and  shall  sign  and  seal 
up  such  list  and  cause  the  same,  together  with  the  poll-lists  aforesaid,  to  be  delivered 
into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  De¬ 
cember ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four ,  and  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November  annually  thereafter  forever.  The  legislature  of  this 
State  may  pass  any  law  additional  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  if  any  shall,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  be  found  necessary  in  order  more  fully  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  thereof. 

ARTICLE  III. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWERS. 

Sec.  1.  The  powers  of  this  government  shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct  de¬ 
partments,  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  or  persons,  belonging  to  one  of  these  departments,  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  any  of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  except  m  the 
cases  herein  expressly  directed  or  permitted. 

ARTICLE  IV.— PART  FIRST. 

LEGISLATIVE  POWERS - HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  Senate,  each  to  have  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  both  to 
be  styled  the  Legislature  of  Maine  and  the  style  of  their  acts  and  laws ,  shall  be,  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Refresentatives  in  Legislature  Assembled ” 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
members,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors,  for  one  year  from  the  day  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legislature,  which  shall  first  be 
convened  under  this  Constitution,  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
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m  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one ,  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  within  every  subsequent  period  of  at  most  ten  years,  and  at  least  five,  cause 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  be  ascertained,  exclusive  of  foreigners 
not  naturalized  and  Indians  not  taxed.  The  number  of  representatives  shall,  at  the 
several  periods  of  making  such  enumeration,  be  fixed  and  apportioned  among  the 
several  counties  as  near  as  may  be,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  having 
regard  to  the  relative  increase  of  population.  The  number  of  representatives  shall 
andfiffy  W rtionment ,  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred 

Sec.  3  Each  town  having  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  may  elect  one  representa¬ 
tive,  each  town  having  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect  two:  each 
own  having  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect  three;  each  town  having 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  may  elect  four;  each  town  having  fifteen  thousand  may 
elect  five;  each  town  having  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect  six- 
each  town  having  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect  seven;  but 
no  town  shall  ever  be  entitled  to  more  than  seven  representatives;  and  towns  and 
p  antations  duly  organized,  not  having  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  shall  be  classed 
as  conveniently  as  may  be,  into  districts  containing  that  number,  and  so  as  not  to 
divide  towns;  and  each  such  district  may  elect  one  representative;  and,  when  on  this 
apportionment  ^  the  number  of  representatives  shall  be  two  hundred,  a  different  ap¬ 
portionment  shall  take  place  upon  the  above  principle-,  and,  in  case  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred  shall  be  too  large  or  too  small  to  apportion  all  the  representatives  to  any  county, 
it  shall  be  so  increased  or  diminished  as  to  give  the  number  of  representatives  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  rule  and  proportion;  and  whenever  any  town  or  towns,  plantation 
or  plantations  not  entitled  to  elect  a  representative  shall  determine  against  a  classi- 
fication  with  any  other  town  or  plantation,  the  Legislature  may,  at  each  apportion¬ 
ment  of  representattves,  on  the  application  of  such  town  or  plantation,  authorize  it 
to  elect  a  representative  for  such  portion  of  time  and  such  periods,  as  shall  be  equal 
to  ,ts  portion  of  representation;  and  the  right  of  representation,  so  established,  shall 
not  be  altered  until  the  next  general  apportionment. 

Sec  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  unless 
he  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  for  which  he  is  elected,  have  been  five 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  have 
een  a  resident  of  this  State  one  year,  or  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution-,  and 
1  or .  the  three  months  next,  preceding  the  time  of  his  election  shall  have  been,  and, 

during  the  period  for  which  he  is  elected,  shall  continue  to  be  a  resident  in  the 
town  or  district  which  he  represents. 

Sec.  5.  The  meetings  within  this  State  for  the  choice  of  representatives  shall 
e  warned  in  due  course  of  law  by  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  seven  days  at 
least  before  the  election,  and  the  selectmen  thereof  shall  preside  impartially  at  such 
meetings,  rece.ve  the  votes  of  all  the  qualified  electors  present,  sort,  count  and  de- 
clare  them  in  open  town  meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  town  clerk,  who  shall 
lorm  a  list  of  the  persons  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each''  person  against 
is  name,  shall  make  a  fair  record  thereof  in  the  presence  of  the  selectmen  and  in 
open  town  meeting.  And  the  towns  and  plantations  organized  by  law,  belonging  to 
any  class  herein  provided,  shall  hold  their  meetings  at  the  same  time  in  the  respective 
towns  and  plantations;  . and  the  town  and  plantation  meetings  in  such  towns  and 
plantatmns  shall  be  notified,  held  and  regulated,  the  votes  received,  sorted,  counted 
and  declared  in  the  same  manner.  And  the  assessors  and  clerks  of  plantations  shall 
have  all  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  which  selectmen  and  town  clerks 
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have,  and  are  subject  to  by  this  Constitution.  And  fair  copies  of  the  lists  of  votes 
shall  be  attested  by  the  selectmen  and  town  clerks  of  towns,  and  the  assessors  of 
plantations,  and  sealed  up  in  open  town  and  plantation  meetings;  and  the  town  and 
plantation  clerks  respectively  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  into  the  secretary’s 
office  thirty  days  at  least  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  annually.  And  the 
governor  and  council  shall  examine  the  returned  copies  of  such  lists,  and  also  all 
lists  of  votes  of  citizens  in  the  military  service,  returned  to  the  secretary’s  office,  as 
provided  in  article  second,  section  four,  of  this  constitution;  and  twenty  days  before 
the  said  first  Wednesday  of  January,  annually ,  shall  issue  a  summons  to  such  persons 
as  shall  appear  to  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  all  the  votes  returned,  to  attend  and 
take  their  seats.  But  all  such  lists  shall  be  laid  before  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  annually ,  and  they  shall  finally  determine  who 
are  elected.  The  electors  resident  in  any  city  may,  at  any  meeting  duly  notified  for 
the  choice  of  representatives,  vote  for  such  representatives  in  their  respective  ward 
meetings,  and  the  wardens  in  said  wards  shall  preside  impartially  at  such  meetings, 
receive  the  votes  of  all  qualified  electors  present,  sort,  count  and  declare  them  in  open 
ward  meetings,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ward  clerk,  who  shall  form  a  list  of  the 
persons  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each  person  against  his  name,  shall 
make  a  fair  record  thereof  in  the  presence  of  the  warden,  and  in  open  ward  meet¬ 
ings;  and  a  fair  copy  of  this  list  shall  be  attested  by  the  warden  and  ward  clerk,  sealed 
up  in  open  ward  meetings,  and  delivered  to  the  city  clerk  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  close  of  the  polls.  And  the  electors  resident  in  any  city  may  at  any  meet¬ 
ings  duly  notified  and  holden  for  the  choice  of  any  other  civil  officers  for  whom 
they  have  been  required  heretofore  to  vote  in  town  meeting,  vote  for  such  officers  in 
their  respective  wards,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  the  warden  and  ward 
clerk  in  each  ward,  as  in  the  case  of  votes  for  representatives.  And  the  aldermen  of 
any  city  shall  be  in  session  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  close  of  the  polls  in 
such  meetings,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  city  clerk  shall  open,  examine  and  compare 
the  copies  from  the  lists  of  votes  given  in  the  several  wards,  of  which  the  city  clerk 
shall  make  a  record,  and  return  thereof  shall  be  made  into  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  in  the  same  manner  as  selectmen  of  towns  are  required  to  do. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  seat  of  a  member  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a  new  election. 

Sec.  7.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker,  clerk  and  other 

officers. 

Sec.  8.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

ARTICLE  IV.— PART  SECOND. 

SENATE. 

Sec.  1.  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty ,  nor  more  than  thirty- 
one  members,  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term,  as  the  representatives, 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  districts  into  which  the  State  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  divided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature,  which  shall  he  first  convened  under  this  Constitution , 
shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  Legislature  at  every  subsequent  feriod  of  ten 
years,  cause  the  State  to  be  divided  into  districts  for  the  choice  of  senators.  The 
districts  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  county  lines,  and  be  apportioned  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  number  of  senators  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
at  the  first  apportionment,  and  shall  at  each  apportionment  be  increased,  until  they 
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shalJ  am°unt  thirty-one,  according  to  the  increase  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
r  ,3;  J  e  meetmfs  within  this  state  for  the  election  of  senators  shall  be  noti- 
hed,  held  and  regulated,  and  the  votes  received,  sorted,  counted,  declared  and  re¬ 
corded,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  representatives.  And  fair  copies  of  the  list 
of  votes  shall  be  attested  by  the  selectmen  and  town  clerks  of  towns,  and  the  assessors 
and  clerks  of  plantations,  and  sealed  up  in  open  town  and  plantation  meetings;  and 
the  town  and  plantation  clerks  respectively  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  into 
the  secretary  s  office  thirty  days  at  least  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January.  All 
ot  er  qualified  electors,  living  in  places  unincorporated,  who  shall  be  assessed  to  the 
support  of  the  government  by  the  assessors  of  an  adjacent  town,  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege  o±  voting  for  senators,  representatives  and  governor  in  such  town;  and  shall  be 
notified  by  the  selectmen  thereof  for  that  purpose  accordingly. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  and  Council  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  examine  the  re¬ 
turned  copies  of  such  lists,  and  also  the  lists  of  votes  of  citizens  in  the  military  service, 
returned  into  the  secretary’s  office,  and  twenty  days  before  the  said  first  Wednesday 
of  January,  issue  a  summons  to  such  persons,  as  shall  appear  to  be  elected  by  a  plurality 
o  the  \otes  for  each  district,  to  attend  that  day  and  take  their  seats 

Sec.  5  The  Senate  shall,  on  the  said  first  Wednesday  of  January,  annually,  de¬ 
termine  who  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  to  be  senators  in  each  district;  and 
in  case  the  full  number  of  senators  to  be  elected  from  each  district  shall  not  have 
been  so  elected,  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  such  senators,  as 
s  a  have  been  elected,  shall,  from  the  highest  numbers  of  the  persons  voted  for 
on  said  lists,  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  senators  deficient,  in  every  district,  if  there 
be  so  many  voted  for,  elect  by  joint  ballot  the  number  of  senators  required;  and  in 
this  manner  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  shall  he  stiff  lied  as  soon  as  may  he ,  after  such 
vacancies  haffen. 

Sec.  6  The  senators  shall  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  for  which  they  are  elected,  and  in  all  other  respects  their  qualifications  shall 
be  the  same,  as  those  of  the  representatives. 

.  SeC'  /'  ,TilC  Senate  shaI1  have  the  soIe  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  and  when 
sitting  for  that  purpose  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation,  and  no  person  shall  be  con¬ 
victed  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Their  judg¬ 
ment,  however,  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi¬ 
cation  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  this  State.  But  the 
party,  whether  convicted  or  acquitted,  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  to  indictment,  trial 
judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  president,  secretary  and  other  officers. 

ARTICLE  IV. — PART  THIRD. 

LEGISLATIVE  power. 

S;E/C‘  lmA  ,Legislat^re  sha11  convene  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  **- 
nuaUy,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  establish  all  reasonable  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  defence  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  State,  not  repugnant  to  this 
Constitution,  nor  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2  Every  bill  or  resolution  having  the  force  of  law,  to  which  the  concur- 

b°th  fTSumuy  be  eXCept  °n  a  ^Uestion  of  adjournment,  which 

shall  have  passed  both  houses,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor,  and  if  he  approve, 

he  shall  sign  it;  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the  house,  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  which  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  its  journals,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
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agree  to  pass  it,  it  shall  be  sent  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  signed  by  the  Governor;  but  in  all  such  cases, 
the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per¬ 
sons,  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  both  houses  respectively.  If  the  bill  or  resolution  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
Governor  within  five  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  it  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Legislature,  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  have  such 
force  and  effect,  unless  returned  within  three  days  after  their  next  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members,  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  shall  provide. 

Sec.  4.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member, 
but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause. 

Sec.  5.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  except  such  parts  as  in  their  judgment  may  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one- 
fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  6.  Each  house,  during  its  session,  may  punish  by  imprisonment  any  person 
not  a  member,  for  disrespectful  or  disorderly  behavior  in  its  presence,  for  obstructing 
any  of  its  proceedings,  threatening,  assaulting  or  abusing  any  of  its  members  for 
anything  said,  done,  or  doing  in  either  house;  -provided,  that  no  imprisonment  shall 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  the  same  session. 

Sec.  7.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  such  compensation,  as  shall 
be  established  by  law;  but  no  law  increasing  their  compensation  shall  take  effect 
during  the  existence  of  the  Legislature  which  enacted  it.  The  expenses  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  traveling  to  the  Legislature  and  returning  therefrom,  once  in 
each  session  and  no  more,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  public  treasury  to 
every  member,  who  shall  seasonably  attend,  in  the  judgment  of  the  house,  and  does 
not  depart  therefrom  without  leave. 

Sec.  8.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at,  going 
to,  and  returning  from  each  session  of  the  Legislature;  and  no  member  shall  be  liable 
to  answer  for  anything  spoken  in  debate  in  either  house,  in  any  court  or  place  else- 
where. 

Sec.  9.  Bills,  orders  or  resolutions,  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  may  be 
altered,  amended  or  rejected  in  the  other;  but  all  bills  for  raising  a  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  amendments 
as  in  other  cases;  provided,  that  they  shall  not,  under  color  of  amendment,  introduce 
any  new  matter,  which  does  not  relate  to  raising  a  revenue. 

Sec.  10.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  increased  during  such  term 
except  such  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  elections  by  the  people,  provided,  that  this  pro¬ 
hibition  shall  not  extend  to  the  members  of  the  first  Legislature. 

Sec.  1 1 .  No  member  of  Congress,  nor  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  (post-officers  excepted)  nor  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  justices  of  the  peace, 
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notaries  public,  coroners  and  officers  of  the  militia  excepted,  shall  have  a  seat  in  either 
house  during  his  being  such  member  of  congress,  or  his  continuing  in  such  office. 

Sec.  12.  Neither  house  shall,  during  the  session,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  two  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  13.  The  Legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide,  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  general  laws,  for  all  matters  usually  appertaining  to  special  or  private  legislation. 

Sec.  14.  Corporations  shall  be  formed  under  general  laws,  and  shall  not  be  cre¬ 
ated  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  in  cases 
where  the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  otherwise  be  attained;  and,  however 
formed,  they  shall  forever  be  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 

Sec.  15.  The  Legislature  shall,  by  a  two-thirds  concurrent  vote  of  both  branches, 
have  the  power  to  call  constitutional  conventions,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  this 
constitution. 

[Sections  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inclusive,  as  to  direct  initiative  of  legislation  and  optional 
referendum,  added  by  Amendment  XXXI.] 

ARTICLE  V.— PART  FIRST. 

EXECUTIVE  powers. 

Sec.  1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors,  and  shall  hold 
his  office  one  year  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  in  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  meetings  for  election  of  governor  shall  be  notified,  held,  and  regu¬ 
lated,  and  votes  shall  be  received,  sorted,  counted,  declared  and  recorded,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  for  senators  and  representatives.  They  shall  be  sealed  and  returned 
into  the  Secretary’s  office  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  as  those  for 
senators.  And  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  time  being  shall,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  January,  then  next,  lay  the  lists  before  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  also  the  lists  of  votes  of  citizens  in  the  military  service  returned  into  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office,  to  be  by  them  examined,  and,  in  case  of  a  choice  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  returned,  they  shall  declare  and  publish  the  same.  But  if  no  person  shall  have 
a  majority  of  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  by  ballot,  from  the  persons 
having  the  four  highest  numbers  of  votes  on  the  lists,  if  so  many  there  be,  elect  two 
persons  and  make  return  of  their  names  to  the  Senate,  of  whom  the  Senate  shall,  by 
ballot,  elect  one,  who  shall  be  declared  the  Governor. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  his  term,  be  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age;  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  been  five  years, 
or  from  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution ,  a  resident  of  the  State;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  election  and  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected,  be  a  resident  of  said 
State. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  holding  any  office  or  place  under  the  United  States,  this  State, 
or  any  other  power,  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 

Sec.  6.  The  Governor  shall  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compen¬ 
sation,  which  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  State  and 
of  the  militia,  except  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  but 
he  shall  not  march  nor  convey  any  of  the  citizens  out  of  the  State,  without  their 
consent  or  that  of  the  Legislature,  unless  it  shall  become  necessary,  in  order  to  march 
or  transport  them  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another  for  the  defence  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  nominate,  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
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appoint  all  judicial  officers,  coroners,  and  notaries  public;  and  he  shall  also  nominate, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  appoint  all  other  civil  and  military 
officers,  whose  appointment  is  not  by  this  Constitution,  or  shall  not  by  law  be  other¬ 
wise  provided  for;  and  every  such  nomination  shall  be  made  seven  days,  at  least,  prior 
to  such  appointment. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  the  Legislature  information  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures,  as  he  may 
judge  expedient. 

Sec.  10.  He  may  require  information  from  any  military  officer  or  any  officer  in 
the  executive  department,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

Sec.  1 1 .  He  shall  have  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  to 

remit,  after  conviction,  all  forfeitures  and  penalties,  and  to  grant  reprieves,  commu¬ 

tations  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  upon  such  conditions,  and  with 
such  restrictions  and  limitations,  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  subject  to  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons. 
And  he  shall  communicate  to  the  Legislature  at  each  session  thereof,  each  case  of 
reprieve,  remission  of  penalty,  commutation  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of 
the  convict,  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  the  date 
of  the  reprieve,  remission,  commutation  or  pardon,  and  the  conditions,  if  any,  upon 
which  the  same  was  granted. 

Sec.  12.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  13.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the  Legislature;  and  in 

cases  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  not  beyond  the  day  of 
the  next  annual  meeting;  and  if,  since  the  last  adjournment,  the  place  where  the 
Legislature  were  next  to  convene  shall  have  become  dangerous  from  an  enemy  or 
contagious  sickness,  may  direct  the  session  to  be  held  at  some  other  convenient  place 
within  the  State. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  the  office  of  Governor  shall  become  vacant  by  death,  resig¬ 
nation,  removal  from  office  or  otherwise,  the  president  of  the  Senate  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  Governor  until  another  Governor  shall  be  duly  qualified;  and  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office  or  disqualification  of  the  president  of 
the  Senate  so  exercising  the  office  of  Governor,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  exercise  the  office  until  a  president  of  the  Senate  shall  have  been 
chosen;  and  when  the  office  of  Governor,  president  of  the  Senate,  and  speaker  of 
the  House  shall  become  vacant,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  person,  acting  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  shall  by  proclamation  convene  the  Senate,  that 
a  president  may  be  chosen  to  exercise  the  office  of  Governor.  And  whenever  either 
the  president  of  the  Senate  or  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  so  exercise  said  office,  he 
shall  receive  only  the  compensation  of  Governor,  but  his  duties  as  president  or  speaker 
shall  be  suspended;  and  the  Senate  or  House  shall  fill  the  vacancy  until  his  duties  as 
Governor  shall  cease. 


ARTICLE  V.— PART  SECOND. 

COUNCIL. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  a  Council,  to  consist  of  seven  persons,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  residents  of  this  State,  to  advise  the  Governor  in  the  executive 
part  of  government,  whom  the  Governor  shall  have  full  power,  at  his  discretion,  to 
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assemble;  and  he  with  the  Councillors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  from  time  to 
time,  hold  and  keep  a  council,  for  ordering  and  directing  the  affairs  of  State,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  Councillors  shall  be  chosen  annually ,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
January,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  convention;  and  va¬ 
cancies,  which  shall  afterwards  happen,  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner;  but  not 
more  than  one  Councillor  shall  be  elected  from  any  district,  prescribed  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  senators;  and  they  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  in  the  same  manner  as 
senators  and  representatives. 

Sec.  3.  The  resolutions  and  advice  of  Council,  shall  be  recorded  in  a  register, 
and  signed  by  the  members  agreeing  thereto,  which  may  be  called  for  by  either 
house  of  the  Legislature;  and  any  Councillor  may  enter  his  dissent  to  the  resolution 
of  the  majority. 

Sec.  4.  No  member  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  nor  any 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  (post-officers  excepted),  nor  any 
civil  officers  under  this  State  (justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  public  excepted), 
shall  be  Councillors.  And  no  Councillor  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  during  the 
time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected. 

ARTICLE  V.— PART  THIRD. 

SECRETARY. 

Sec.  1 .  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislature,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  records  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  who 
may  appoint  his  deputies,  for  whose  conduct  he  shall  be  accountable. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  attend  the  Governor  and  Council,  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  in  person  or  by  his  deputies,  as  they  shall  respectively  require. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  carefully  keep  and  preserve  the  records  of  all  the  official  acts 
and  proceedings  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and,  when  required,  lay  the  same  before  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  per¬ 
form  such  other  duties  as  are  enjoined  by  this  Constitution,  or  shall  be  required  by  law. 

ARTICLE  V.— PART  FOURTH. 

TREASURER. 

Sec.  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  annually ,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  convention,  but  shall  not 
be  eligible  more  than  five  years  successively. 

Sec.  2.  The  Treasurer  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  give 
bond  to  the  State,  with  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  trust. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  shall  not,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  engage  in  any 
business  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  as  a  broker,  nor  as  an  agent  or  factor  for  any 
merchant  or  trader. 

Sec.  4.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  by  warrant  from  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money, 
shall  be  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

JUDICIAL  POWER. 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall,  at  stated  times  re¬ 
ceive  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office,  but  they  shall  receive  no  other  fee  or  reward. 

Sec.  3.  They  shall  be  obliged  to  give  their  opinion  upon  important  questions 
of  law,  and  upon  solemn  occasions,  when  required  by  the  Governor,  Council,  Senate, 
or  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  4.  All  judicial  officers  now  in  office  or  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed 
shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty, 
hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  their  respective  ap¬ 
pointments  (unless  sooner  removed  by  impeachment  or  by  address  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  Executive),  and  no  longer  unless  re-appointed  thereto. 

Sec.  5.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  public,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
seven  years,  if  they  so  long  behave  themselves  well,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term, 
they  may  be  re-appointed  or  others  appointed,  as  the  public  interest  may  require. 

Sec.  6.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  hold  no  office  under 
the  United  States,  nor  any  State,  nor  any  other  office  under  this  State,  except 
that  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Sec.  7.  Judges  and  registers  of  probate  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  their 
respective  counties,  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  given  in  at  the  annual  election,  on 
the  second  Monday  of  September,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  four  years,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  year  after  their  election.  Vacancies  oc¬ 
curring  in  said  offices  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  election 
in  manner  aforesaid,  at  the  September  election  next  after  their  occurrence;  and  in 
the  meantime,  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  may  fill 
said  vacancies  by  appointment,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  their  offices 
until  the  first  day  of  January  thereafter. 

Sec.  8.  Judges  of  municipal  and  police  courts  shall  be  appointed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  judicial  officers,  and  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  the  term  of  four  years;  provided,  however,  that  the  present  incumbents  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  the  term  for  which  they  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

MILITARY. 

Sec.  I.  The  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  militia  shall  be  elected  by  the  written 
votes  of  the  members  of  their  respective  companies.  The  field  officers  or  regiments 
by  the  written  votes  of  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  their  respective  regiments.  The 
brigadier  generals  in  like  manner,  by  the  field  officers  of  their  respective  brigades. 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  shall,  by  law,  direct  the  manner  of  notifying  the  elect¬ 
ors,  conducting  the  elections,  and  making  returns  to  the  Governor  of  the  officers 
elected;  and,  if  the  electors  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  such  elections,  after 
being  duly  notified  according  to  law,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  suitable  persons 
to  fill  such  offices. 

Sec.  3.  The  major  generals  shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  each  having  a  negative  on  the  other.  The  adjutant  general  and  quarter- 
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master  general  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  convention .  But  the  adjutant  general  shall  perform  the  duties  of  quar¬ 
termaster  general,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law.  The  major  generals  and  brigadier 
generals,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  battalions,  shall  appoint  their 
respective  staff  officers;  and  all  military  officers  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Sec.  4.  The  militia,  as  divided  into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battalions  and 
companies  pursuant  to  the  laws  now  in  force,  shall  remain  so  organized,  until  the 
same  shall  be  altered  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  Persons  of  the  denominations  of  quakers  and  shakers,  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be  exempted  from  military 
duty,  but  no  other  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  under  the  age  of  forty-fivel 
years,  excepting  officers  of  the  militia  who  have  been  honorably  discharged,  shall  be 
so  exempted,  unless  he  shall  pay  an  equivalent  to  be  fixed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERATURE. 

A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being  essential  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people;  to  promote  this  important  object, 
the  Legislature  are  authorized,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  require,  the  several  towns 
to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  public  schools;  and  it  shall  further  be  their  duty  to  encourage  and  suitably  endow, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may  authorize,  all  academies, 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State;  provided,  that  no  donation, 
grant  or  endowment  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  Legislature  to  any  literary 
institution  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  unless,  at  the  time 
of  making  such  endowment,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  have  the  right  to  grant 
any  further  powers  to  alter,  limit  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  in,  any  such 
literary  institution,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Every  person  elected  or  appointed  to  either  of  the  places  or  offices  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  Constitution,  and  every  person  elected,  appointed,  or  commissioned  to 
any  judicial,  executive,  military  or  other  office  under  this  State,  shall,  before  he 
enter  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  place,  or  office,  take  and  subscribe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oath  or  affirmation:  “I - do  swear,  that  I  will  support  the  Consti¬ 

tution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  State,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  a  citizen 
thereof.  So  help  me  God.” 

4CI - do  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully  discharge,  to  the  best  of  my 

abilities,  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as - according  to  the  Constitution 

and  laws  of  the  State.  So  help  me  God.”  Provided,  that  an  affirmation  in  the  above 
forms  may  be  substituted,  when  the  person  shall  be  conscientiously  scrupulous  of 
taking  and  subscribing  an  oath. 

The  oaths  or  affirmations  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  the  Governor  and  coun¬ 
cillors  before  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature,  and  by  the  senators  and  representatives  before  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  by-  the  residue  of  said  officers,  before  such  persons  as  shall  be  prescribed 
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by  the  Legislature;  and  whenever  the  Governor  or  any  councillor  shall  not  be  able 
to  attend  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  to  take  and  subscribe  said  oaths  or  af¬ 
firmations,  said  oaths  or  affirmations  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  in  the  recess  of  the 

Legislature  before  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court;  -provided,  that  the 
senators  and  representatives ,  frst  elected  imder  this  Constitution,  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  such  oaths  or  afirmations  before  the  president  of  the  convention. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  holding  the  office  of  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
or  of  any  inferior  court,  attorney  general,  county  attorney,  treasurer  of  the  State, 
adjutant  general,  judge  of  probate,  register  of  probate,  register  of  deeds,  sheriffs  or 
their  deputies,  clerks  of  the  judicial  courts,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature; 
and  any  person  holding  either  of  the  foregoing  offices,  elected  to,  and  accepting  a 

seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  thereby  vacate  said  office;  and  no 

person  shall  be  capable  of  holding  or  exercising  at  the  same  time  within  this  State, 
more  than  one  of  the  offices  before  mentioned. 

Sec.  3.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  State,  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  attested  by  the  secretary  or  his  deputy,  and  have  the  seal  of  the  State  thereto 
affixed. 

Sec.  4.  And  in  case  the  elections  required  by  this  Constitution  on  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  January,  annually,  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  shall  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  on  that  day,  the  same  may  be  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  until  completed, 
in  the  following  order:  the  vacancies  in  the  Senate  shall  first  be  filled;  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  shall  then  be  elected,  if  there  be  no  choice  by  the  people;  and  afterwards  the 
two  houses  shall  elect  the  council. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person  holding  any  civil  office  under  this  State,  may  be  removed 
by  impeachment,  for  misdemeanor  in  office;  and  every  person  holding  any  office, 
may  be  removed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  on  the  address 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  But  before  such  address  shall  pass  either  house, 
the  causes  of  removal  shall  be  stated  and  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  and  a  copy  thereof  served  on  the  person  in  office,  that  he  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  hearing  in  his  defence. 

Sec.  6.  The  tenure  of  all  offices,  which  are  not  or  shall  not  be  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for,  shall  be  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Sec.  7.  While  the  public  expenses  shall  be  assessed  on  polls  and  estates,  a  gen¬ 
eral  valuation  shall  be  taken  at  least  once  in  ten  years. 

Sec.  8.  All  taxes  upon  real  and  personal  estate,  assessed  by  authority  of  this  State, 
shall  be  apportioned  and  assessed  equally,  according  to  the  just  value  thereof . 

Sec.  9.  The  Legislature  shall  never,  in  any  manner,  suspend  or  surrender  the 
power  of  taxation. 

Sec.  10.  Sheriffs  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective  counties,  by 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  given  in  on  the  second  Monday  of  September,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their  election. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  judges  and 
registers  of  probate. 

Sec.  11.  The  attorney  general  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  in  the  convention.  Vacancy  in  said  office,  occurring  when 
the  Legislature  is  not  in  session,  may  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  12.  But  citizens  of  this  State,  absent  therefrom  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  and  not  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  being  otherwise  qualified  electors,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  judges  and 
registers  of  probate,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  county  officers  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
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the  -first  Monday  in  November ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  and  their  votes  shall  be  counted  and  allowed  in  the  same  manner  and  'with  the ' 
same  effect  as  if  given  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  in  that  year.  And  they, 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  all  such  officers  on  the  second  Monday  in  September  an¬ 
nually  thereafter  forever.  And  the  votes  shall  be  given  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  names  of  the  several  candidates  shall  be  printed  or  written  on 
the  same  ballots  with  those  for  Governor,  senators  and  representatives,  as  provided 
in  section  four,  article  second  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  13.  The  Legislature  may  enact  laws  excluding  from  the  right  of  suffrage, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  all  persons  convicted  of  bribery  at  any  election, 
or  of  voting  at  any  election,  under  the  influence  of  a  bribe. 

Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.  The  Legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities, 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  which  shall  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts 
and  liabilities  hereafter  incurred  at  any  one  time,  exceed  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  repel  invasion,  or  for  purposes  of  war;  but 
this  amendment  shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that  has  been,  or  may 
be  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  fund 
which  the  State  shall  hold  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe. 

Sec.  15.  The  State  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  payable  within  twenty-one  years, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  a  year,  payable  semi-annually ,  which 
bonds  or  their  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  solely  tozvards  the  reimbursement  of  the 
expenditures  incurred  by  the  cities,  towns  and  plantations  of  the  State  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  rebellion,  upon  the  following  basis:  Each  city,  town  and  plantation 
shall  receive  from  the  State  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  man  furnished  for  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  under  and  after  the\  call  of  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  accepted  by  the  United  States  towards  its  quota  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  every  man  so  furnished  and  ac¬ 
cepted  for  any  shorter  period-,  and  the  same  shall  be  in  full  payment  for  any  claim 
upon  the  State  on  account  of  its  war  debts  by  any  such  municipality.  A  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  determine  the  amount  to  which  each 
city,  town  and  plantation  is  entitled-,  to  be  devoted  to  such  reimbursement,  the  sur¬ 
plus,  if  any,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  soldiers  who  enlisted  .or  were  drafted  and 
went  at  any  time  during  the  war,  or  if  deceased,  to  their  legal  representatives.  The 
issue  of  bonds  hereby' authorized  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  three  million  fve 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  this  amendment  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  the 
credit  of  the  State' to  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in  any  other  case  or  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Sec.  16.  The  Legislature  may  by  law  authorize  the  dividing  of  towns  having 
not  less  than  four  thousand  inhabitants,  or  having  voters  residing  on  any  island  within 
the  limits  thereof,  into  voting  districts  for  the  election  of  representatives  to 
the  Legislature,  and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  shall  be  received,  counted, 
and  the  result  of  the  election  declared. 

[Section  seventeen,  as  to  bond  issue  for  state  highways,  added  by  Amendment  XXXV.] 

ARTICLE  X. 

SCHEDULE. 

Sec.  1.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  this  State,  and  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,  shall  remain,  and  be  in  force,  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  or 
shall  expire  by  their  own  limitation. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Legislature,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  nec¬ 
essary,  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution;  and  when  any  amendments 
shall  be  so  agreed  upon,  a  resolution  shall  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns,  and  the  assessors  of  the  several  plantations,  empowering  and  directing 
them  to  notify  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns  and  plantations,  in  the  manner 
; ■prescribed  by  law ,  at  their  next  annual  meetings  in  the  month  of  September,  to  give 
in  their  votes  on  the  question,  whether  such  amendments  shall  be  made;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  voting  on  the  question  are  in  favor 
of  such  amendment,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  amendments  proposed  herewith  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
popular  vote ,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  arrange  the  Con¬ 
stitution ■,  as  amended ,  under  appropriate  titles ,  and  in  proper  articles ,  parts  and  sec¬ 
tions ,  omitting  all  sections ,  clauses  and  words  not  in  force,  and  making  no  other* 
changes  ‘in  the  provisions  or  language  thereof ,  and  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  its  next  session.  And  the  draft,  and  arrangement,  when  approved  by  the 
Legislature,  shall  be  enrolled  on  parchment  and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State;  and  printed  copies  thereof  shall  be  prefixed  to  the  books  containing 
the  laws  of  the  State.  And  the  Constitution,  with  the  amendments  made  there¬ 
to,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Sections  one,  two  and  five,  of  article  ten  of  the  existing  Constitution, 
shall  hereafter  be  omitted  in  any  printed  copies  thereof  prefixed  to  the  laws  of  the 
State;  but  this  shall  not  impair  the  validity  of  acts  under  those  sections;  and  section 
five  shall  remain  in  full  force,  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  according  to  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  said  section  with  the  same  effect  as  if  contained  in  said  printed  copies,  (a) 

(a)  The  omitted  sections  may  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution  prefixed  to  the 
official  publication  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  first  legislature  of  the  State,  which  convened 
May  31,  1820,  pages  XXIY — XXVII,  and  pages  XXVIII — XXXI;  also  in  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  prefixed  to  the  publication  of  the  Laws  of  Maine,  authorized  by  Resolve  of  March 
8,  1821,  Volume  1,  pages  41-50. 

AMENDMENTS 

To  the  Amended  Constitution  of  Maine ,  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section 
of  the  tenth  article  of  the  Amended  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

LIMITATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

No  city  or  town  shall  hereafter  create  any  debt  of  liability ,  i  which  singly ,  or  in 
the  aggregate  with  previous  debts  or  liabilities ,  shall  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the 
last  regular  valuation  of  said  city  or  town-,  provided,  however ,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  article  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  any  fund  received  in  trust  by  said 
city  or  town,  nor  to  any  loan  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  existing  loans  or  for  war , 
or  to  temporary  loans  to  be  paid  out  of  money  raised  by  taxation,  during  the  year* 
in  which  they  are  made. 

[The  twenty-second  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  fifty-sixth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  February  9,  1877,  and  on  December  20,  1877  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  annual  election  held  September  10.  1877,  took 
effect  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  2,  1878,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XXIII. 

BIENNIAL  ELECTIONS  AND  BIENNIAL  SESSIONS. 

The  governor,  senators  and  representatives  in  the  legislature,  shall  be  elected  bi 
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ennially,  and  hold  office  two  years  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  their  election 5  and  the  legislature,  at  the  first  session  next  after  the  adoption 
of  this  article,  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  by  law  concerning  the  tenure  of  office 
of  all  county  officers,  and  concerning  the  annual  or  biennial  reports  of  the  state 
treasurer  and  other  state  officers  and  institutions;  and  shall  make  all  such  provisions 
by  law  as  may  be  required  in  consequence  of  the  change  from  annual  to  biennial 
elections,  and  from  annual  to  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  first  election 
under  this  Article  shall  be  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  under  this  article  shall  be  on  the  first  W ednesday 
of  January ,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

Section  four,  article  two;  section  five,  part  one,  article  four;  section  four,  part 
two,  article  four;  section  one,  part  three,  article  four;  section  thirteen,  part  one, 
article  "five ;  section  two,  part  two,  article  five;  section  one,  part  three,  article  five; 
section  one,  part  four,  article  five;  section  four,  part  four,  article  five;  section  three, 
article  seven;  section  four,  article  nine,  and  section  eleven,  article  nine,  are  amended, 
by  substituting  the  word  ‘biennial’  for  the  word  “annual”  wherever  it  occurs. 

Section  two,  part  one,  article  five,  is  amended,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
“office”  and  substituting  therefor  the  following  words’,  ‘for  two  years  from  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January  next  following  the  election.’  Section  seven,  article  six,  and 
section  two,  article  ten,  are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  annual  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  the  word  ‘biennial.’ 

[The  twenty-third  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  fifty-eighth  legis¬ 
lature  approved  March  4,  1879,  and  on  March  18,  1880,  declared  by  a  resolve  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  annual  election  September  8,  1879,  took 
effect  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  March  18,  1880,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

ELECTION  OF  GOVERNOR  BY  PLURALITY  VOTE. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  shall  be  amended,  in  the  third  section  of  the  first 
part  of  article  five,  by  striking  out  the  word  “majority,”  wherever  it  occurs  therein, 
and  inserting  in  the  place  thereof  the  word  ‘plurality.’ 

[The  twenty-fourth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  fifty-ninth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  January  27,  1880,  and  on  November  9.  1880  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  annual  election  September  13,  1880,  took  effect 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  November  9,  1880,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XXV. 

BIENNIAL  LEGISLATIVE  TERMS. 

Section  two,  article  four,  part  first,  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  as  amended 
under  the  “resolutions  concerning  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  Maine,” 
approved  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
shall  be  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “first,  Wednesday  in  January  next 
succeeding  their  election,”  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  ‘day  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  the  amendment  herein  proposed, 
if  adopted,  shall  determine  the  term  of  office  of  senators  and  representatives  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
as  well  as  the  term  of  senators  and  representatives  thereafter  to  be  elected,’  so  that 
said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 
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‘Sec.  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
members,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors,  and  hold  their  office  for  two  years 
from  the  day  next  preceding  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  herein  proposed,  if  adopted ,  shall  determine  the  term  of  office  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  in  the  pear  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  as  well  as  the  term  of  senators  and  representatives  thereafter  to 
be  elected.  The  legislature,  which  shall  first  be  convened  under  this  constitution , 
shall  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  the  legislature,  within  every  subsequent  period 
of  at  most  ten  years,  and  at  least  five,  cause  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state  to  be  ascertained,  exclusive  of  foreigners  not  naturalized  and  Indians  not  taxed. 
The  number  of  representatives  shall,  at  the  several  periods  of  making  such  enum¬ 
eration,  be  fixed  and  apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  as  near  as  may  be,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  having  regard  to  the  relative  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation.  The  number  of  representatives  shall,  on  said  first  apportionment,  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. ’ 

[The  twenty-fifth  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  Resolve  of  the  fifty-ninth 
Legislature  passed  March  18,  1880,  and  was  adopted  September  13,  as  appears  from  the 
transactions  of  the  governor  and  council,  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
wherein  it  is  recorded  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  elections  to  that  effect  was  accepted 
by  the  council  and  approved  by  the  governor,  October  20,  1880.  The  amendment  was  never 
proclaimed  by  the  governor  nor  declared  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
public  evidence  of  its  adoption  is  in  existence.! 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

The  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors,  not  including  cider,  and  the  sale  and 
keeping  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  are  and  shall  be  forever  prohibited.  Except, 
however,  that  the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale  of  such  liquors  for  medicinal  and  me¬ 
chanical  purposes  and  the  arts,  and  the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale  of  cider  may  be 
permitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  provide.  The  Legislature 
shall  enact  laws  with  suitable  penalties  for  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  keeping  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  with  the  exceptions  herein  specified. 

[The  twenty-sixth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  sixty-first  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  February  21,  1883,  and  on  December  3,  1884  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  8,  1884,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  7,  1885,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
two,  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 

ARTICLE  XXVII. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  STATE. 

The  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  biennially,  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature,  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  convention,  but  shall  not  be  eligible 
more  than  six  years  successively. 

[The  twenty-seventh  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  sixty-third  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  March  10,  1887,  and  on  December  14,  1888  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  10,  1888,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  2,  1889,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  two,  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 

ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 

The  major  generals  shall  be  elected  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  each 
having  a  negative  on  the  other.  The  adjutant  general  and  quarter-master  general 
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shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  But  the  adjutant  general  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  quarter-master  general  until  otherwise  directed  by  law.  The  major  gen¬ 
erals  and  brigadier  generals  and  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  battalions, 
shall  appoint  their  respective  staff  officers,  and  all  military  officers  shall  be  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Governor. 


fThe  twenty-eighth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  sixty-fourth 
legislature,  approved  March  31,  1891,  and  on  December  13,  1892  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  12,  1892,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  4,  1893,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  two,  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 


ARTICLE  XXIX. 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTERS. 

No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  or  be  eligible  to  office  under  the  constitution 
of  this  State,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English  language 
and  write  his  name;  -provided ,  however ,  that  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physical  disability  from  complying  with  its 
requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  the  right  to  vote,  nor  to  any  person  who 
shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  the  time  this  amendment  shall  take  effect. 

[The  twenty-ninth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  sixty-fourth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  April  2,  1891,  and  on  December  13,  1892  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  12,  1892,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  4,  1893,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  two,  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 


ARTICLE  XXX. 


VACANCIES  IN  THE  SENATE. 

Section  five,  in  article  four,  part  two,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  wrords 
“and  in  this  manner  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  shall  be  supplied  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  such  vacancies  happen,”  and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

‘But  all  vacancies  in  the  senate,  arising  from  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the 
State,  or  like  causes,  shall  be  filled  by  an  immediate  election  in  the  unrepresented 
district.  The  governor  shall  issue  his  proclamation  therefor  and  therein  fix  the  time 
of  such  election.’ 

[The  thirtieth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  sixty-eighth  legis¬ 
lature  approved  March  27,  1897,  and  on  October  25,  1898  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  12,  1898,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  4,  1899,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ot  Sec¬ 
tion  two,  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 

ARTICLE  XXXI. 

THE  DIRECT  INITIATIVE  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  OPTIONAL  REFERENDUM. 

Part  first  of  article  four  is  hereby  amended  as  follows,  namely: 

By  striking  out  all  of  section  one  after  the  word  “Maine”  in  the  third  line  there¬ 
of,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words,  ‘but  the  people  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  power  to  propose  laws  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent 
of  the  legislature,  and  also  reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  reject 
at  the  polls  any  act,  bill,  resolve  or  resolution  passed  by  the  joint  action  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  style  of  their  laws  and  acts  shall  be  ‘Be  it  enacted 
by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Maine,’  so  that  said  section  as  amended,  shall  read  as 
follows,  namely: 
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‘The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  a  senate,  each  to  have  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  both  to  be  styled 
the  legislature  of  Maine,  but  the  people  reserve  to  themselves  power  to  propose  laws 
and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  also 
reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  bill,  re¬ 
solve  or  resolution,  passed  by  the  joint  action  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  style  of  their  laws  and  acts  shall  be,  ‘Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Maine.’ 

Part  third  of  article  four  is  hereby  amended  as  follows,  namely: 

By  inserting  in  section  one,  after  the  words  “biennially  and”  in  the  second  line 
thereof,  the  words  ‘with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  stated,’  so  that  said  section  shall 
read  as  amended: 

‘The  legislature  shall  convene  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  biennially,  and, 
with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  stated,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  establish 
all  reasonable  laws  and  regulations  for  the  defense  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
state,  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution  nor  to  that  of  the  United  States.’ 

Part  third  of  article  four  is  further  amended  by  adding  to  said  article  the  following 
sections  to  be  numbered  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inclusive,  namely: 

Sec.  16.  No  act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature,  except  such  orders  or  reso¬ 
lutions  as  pertain  solely  to  facilitating  the  performance  of  the  business  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  of  either  branch,  or  of  any  committee  or  officer  thereof,  or  appropriate  money 
therefor  or  for  the  payment  of  salaries  fixed  by  law,  shall  take  effect  until  ninety 
days  after  the  recess  of  the  legislature  passing  it,  unless  in  case  of  emergency  (which 
with  the  facts  constituting  the  emergency  shall  be  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the 
act),  the  legislature  shall,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  otherwise  direct.  An  emergency  bill  shall  include  only  such  measures  as  are 
immediately  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety;  and 
shall  not  include  (1)  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  home  rule  for  the  municipalities, 
(2)  a  franchise  or  a  license  to  a  corporation  or  an  individual  to  extend  longer  than 
one  year,  or  (3)  provision  for  the  sale  or  purchase  or  renting  for  more  than  five 
years  of  real  estate. 

Sec.  17.  Upon  written  petition  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  electors,  addressed 
to  the  governor  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  within  ninety  days 
after  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  requesting  that  one  or  more  acts,  bills,  resolves  or 
resolutions,  or  part  or  parts  thereof  passed  by  the  legislature,  but  not  then  in  effect  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  be  referred  to  the  people,  such 
acts,  bills,  resolves,  or  resolutions  or  part  or  parts  thereof  as  are  specified  in  such  peti¬ 
tion  shall  not  take  effect  until  thirty  days  after  the  governor  shall  have  announced 
by  public  proclamation  that  the  same  have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon  at  a  general  or  special  election.  As  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  effect 
of  any  act,  bill,  resolve,  or  resolution  or  part  or  parts  thereof  has  been  suspended  by 
petition  in  manner  aforesaid,  the  governor  by  public  proclamation  shall  give  notice 
thereof  and  of  the  time  when  such  measure  is  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people,  which 
shall  be  at  the  next  general  election  not  less  than  sixty  days  after  such  proclamation, 
or  in  case  of  no  general  election  within  six  months  thereafter  the  governor  may,  and 
if  so  requested  in  said  written  petition  therefor,  shall  order  such  measure  submitted 
to  the  people  at  a  special  election  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  six  months  after 
his  proclamation  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  The  electors  may  propose  to  the  legislature  for  its  consideration  any 
bill,  resolve  or  resolution,  including  bills  to  amend  or  repeal  emergency  legislation 
but  not  an  amendment  of  the  state  constitution,  by  written  petition  addressed  to 
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the  legislature  or  to  either  branch  thereof  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  or  presented  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature  at  least  thirty  days  before! 
the  close  of  its  session.  Any  measure  thus  proposed  by  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
electors,  unless  enacted  without  change  by  the  legislature  at  the  session  at  which  it 
is  presented,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  together  with  any  amended  form, 
substitute,  or  recommendation  of  the  legislature,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  people 
can  choose  between  the  competing  measures  or  reject  both.  When  there  are  com¬ 
peting  bills  and  neither  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  for  or  against  both, 
the  one  receiving  the  most  votes  shall  at  the  next  general  election  to  be  held  not 
less  than  sixty  days  after  the  first  vote  thereon  be  submitted  by  itself  if  it  receives 
more  than  one-third  of  the  votes  given  for  and  against  both.  If  the  measure  initiated 
is  enacted  by  the  legislature  without  change,  it  shall  not  go  to  a  referendum  vote 
unless  in  pursuance  of  a  demand  made  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section.  The 
legislature  may  order  a  special  election  on  any  measure  that  is  subject  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  The  governor  may,  and  if  so  requested  in  the  written  petitions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  legislature,  shall,  by  proclamation,  order  any  measure  proposed  to  the 
legislature  by  at  least  twelve  thousand  electors  as  herein  provided,  and  not  enacted 
by  the  legislature  without  change,  referred  to  the  people  at  a  special  election  to  be 
held  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  six  months  after  such  proclamation,  otherwise 
said  measure  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  general  election  held  not  less  than  sixty 
days  after  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  to  which  such  measure  was  proposed. 

Sec.  19.  Any  measure  referred  to  the  people  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  given  thereon  shall,  unless  a  later  date  is  specified  in  said  measure,  take  effect 
and  become  a  law  in  thirty  days  after  the  governor  has  made  public  proclamation  of 
the  result  of  the  vote  on  said  measure,  which  he  shall  do  within  ten  days  after  the 
vote  thereon  has  been  canvassed  and  determined.  The  veto  power  of  the  governor 
shall  not  extend  to  any  measure  approved  by  vote  of  the  people,  and  any  measure 
initiated  by  the  people  and  passed  by  the  legislature  without  change,  if  vetoed  by 
the  governor  and  if  his  veto  is  sustained  by  the  legislature  shall  be  referred  to  the 
people  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next  general  election.  The  legislature  may  enact 
measures  expressly  conditioned  upon  the  people’s  ratification  by  a  referendum  vote. 

Sec.  20.  As  used  in  either  of  the  three  preceding  sections  the  words  ‘electors’ 
and  ‘people’  mean  the  electors  of  the  state  qualified  to  vote  for  governor;  ‘recess 
of  the  legislature’  means  the  adjournment  without  day  of  a  session  of  the  legislature; 
‘general  election’  means  the  November  election  for  choice  of  presidential  electors 
or  the  September  election  for  choice  of  governor  and  other  state  and  county  officers; 
‘measure’  means  an  act,  bill,  resolve  or  resolution  proposed  by  the  people,  or  two 
or  more  such,  or  part  or  parts  of  such,  as  the  case  may  be;  ‘written  petition’  means 
one  or  more  petitions  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  with 
the  original  •  signatures  of  the  petitioners  attached,  verified  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  signatures  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  petitioners  certified  thereon,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  city,  town  or  plantation  in  which  the 
petitioners  reside  that  their  names  appear  on  the  voting  list  of  his  city,  town  or  plan¬ 
tation  as  qualified  to  vote  for  governor.  The  petitions  shall  set  forth  the  full  text 
of  the  measure  requested  or  proposed.  The  full  text  of  a  measure  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  need  not  be  printed  on 
the  official  ballots,  but,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  legislature,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  prepare  the  ballots  in  such  form  as  to  present  the  question  or  questions  con¬ 
cisely  and  intelligibly. 

Sec.  21.  The  city  council  of  any  city  may  establish  the  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum  for  the  electors  of  such  city  in  regard  to  its  municipal  affairs,  provided  that  the 
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ordinance  establishing  and  providing  the  method  of  exercising  such  initiative  and 
referendum  shall  not  take  effect  until  ratified  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors 
of  said  city,  voting  thereon  at  a  municipal  election.  Provided ,  however ,  that  the 
legislature  may  at  any  time  provide  a  uniform  method  for  the  exercise  of  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  referendum  in  municipal  affairs. 

Sec.  22.  Until  the  legislature  shall  enact  further  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  for  applying  the  people’s  veto  and  direct  initiative,  the  election 
officers  and  other  officials  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  and 
of  the  general  law,  supplemented  by  such  reasonable  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
render  the  preceding  sections  self  executing. 

[The  thirty-first  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-third  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  March  20,  1907,  and  on  October  30,  1908  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  14,  1908,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  6,  1909,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  two.  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 

ARTICLE  XXXII. 


ADOPTION  OF  AMENDMENTS. 


Section  two  in  article  ten  as  amended  by  the  resolve  of  the  fifty-eighth  legislature 
passed  March  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  adopted  September 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words:  “in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  at  their  next  biennial  meetings 
in  the  month  of  September,”  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words:  ‘to 
meet  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  calling  and  holding  biennial  meetings 
of  said  inhabitants  for  the  election  of  senators  and  representatives  on  the  second 
Monday  in  September  following  the  passage  of  said  resolve;’  so  that  said  section  as 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  2.  The  legislature ,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary ,  may  ■propose  amendments  to  this  constitution ;  and ,  when  any  amendments 
shall  be  so  agreed  upon ,  a  resolution  shall  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns ,  and  the  assessors  of  the  several  plantations ,  empowering  and  directing 
them  to  notify  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns  and  plantations ,  to  meet  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  lazv  for  calling  and-  holding  biennial  meetings  of  said  in¬ 
habitants  for  the  election  of  senators  and  representatives ,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
September  following  the  passage  of  said  resolve ,  to  give  in  their  votes  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  such  amendments  shall  be  made-,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  voting  on  the  question  are  in  favor  of  such  amendment ,  it  shall  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  this  constitution .’ 


[The  thirty-second  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-third 
legislature,  approved  March  28,  1907,  and  on  October  30,  1908  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  14,  1908,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  6,  1909,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  bec- 
tion  two,  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 


ARTICLE  XXXIII. 

SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Augusta  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  government  of  this  State. 

[The  thirty-third  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-fifth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  March  31,  1911,  and  on  January  23,  1913  declared  by  a  resolve  of  legis¬ 
lature  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  11,  1911,  took 
effect  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  23,  1913  in  accoraance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resolve.] 
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ARTICLE  XXXIV. 

LIMITATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Article  twenty-two  of  said  constitution,  limiting  municipal  indebtedness,  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  “town”  in  the  first  line  thereof,  the  following 
words,  ‘having  less  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  census  taken 
by  the  United  States,’  and  by  inserting  after  the  wrord  “however,”  in  the  fourth  line, 
the  following  words,  ‘that  cities  having  a  population  of  forty  thousand  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  census  taken  by  the  United  States  may  create  a  debt  or  liability 
which  single  or  in  the  aggregate  with  previous  debt  or  liability,  shall  equal  seven  and 
one-half  per  centum  of  the  last  regular  valuation  of  said  city,  that  cities  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  or  over,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  their  city  government,  increase  the 
present  rate  of  five  per  centum  by  one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  in  any  one  municipal 
year  until  in  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  maximum  rate  of  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  is  reached,  that  any  city  failing  to  take  the  increase  in  any  one  municipal  year 
then  the  increase  for  that  year  is  lost  and  no  increase  can  be  made  until  the  next  year 
as  provided  above,  and  provided  further,’  so  that  said  article  as  amended,  shall  read 
as  follows: 

‘No  city  or  town  having  less  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
last  census  taken  by  the  United  States,  shall  hereafter  create  any  debt  or  liability, 
which  single  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts  or  liabilities  shall  exceed  five 
per  centum  of  the  last  regular  valuation  of  said  city  or  town:  'provided  however ,  that 
cities  having  a  population  of  forty  thousand  or  more,  according  to  the  last  census 
taken  by  the  United  States,  may  create  a  debt  or  liability  which  single  or  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  with  previous  debts  or  liabilities,  shall  equal  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  last  regular  valuation  of  said  city,  that  cities  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  or 
over,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  their  city  government,  increase  the  present  rate 
of  five  per  centum  by  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  in  any  one  municipal  year,  until, 
in  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  maximum  rate  of  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  is  reached, 
that  any  city  failing  to  take  the  increase  in  any  one  municipal  year  then  the  increase 
for  that  year  is  lost  and  no  increase  can  be  made  until  the  next  year  as  provided 
above,  and  provided  further ,  that  the  adoption  of  this  article  shall  not  be  construed 
as  applying  to  any  fund  received  in  trust  by  said  city  or  town,  nor  to  any  loan  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  existing  loans  or  for  war  or  to  temporary  loans  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  money  raised  by  taxes  during  the  year  in  which  they  were  made.’ 

[The  thirty-fourth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-fifth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  March  31,  1911,  and  on  January  23,  1913  declared  by  a  resolve  of  legis¬ 
lature  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  11,  1911,  took 
effect  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  23,  1913,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XXXV. 

BOND  ISSUE  FOR  STATE  HIGHWAYS. 

Article  nine  of  the  constitution  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  section: 

Sec.  1 7.  The  legislature  may  authorize  the  issuing  of  bonds  not  exceeding  two 
million  dollars  in  amount  at  any  one  time,  payable  within  forty-one  years,  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  which 
bonds  or  their  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  solely  to  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
state  highways;  provided ,  however ,  that  bonds  issued  and  outstanding  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  never,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  two  million  dollars; 
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the  expenditure  of  said  money  to  be  divided  equitably  among  the  several  counties 
of  the  state. 

Section  fourteen  of  said  article  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  word  “except,” 
in  the  fifth  line  thereof,  the  following  words:  ‘For  the  purposes  of  building  and 
maintaining  of  state  highways,’  so  that  said  section  fourteen,  as  amended,  shall  read 
as  follows: 

‘Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.  The  legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities, 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts 
and  liabilities  hereafter  incurred  at  any  one  time,  exceed  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  maintaining  of  state  highways,  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  repel  invasion,  or  for  purposes  of  war;  but  this  amendment 
shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that  has  been,  or  may  be  deposited  with 
this  state  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  fund  which  the 
state  shall  hold  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe.’ 

[The  thirty-fifth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-fifth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  March  25,  1912,  and  on  January  23,  1913  declared  by  a  resolve  of  legis¬ 
lature  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  September  9,  1912,  took  effect 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  23,  1913,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XXXVI. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  TAXATION. 

Section  eight  of  article  nine  of  the  constitution  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to 
said  section  the  following  words:  ‘But  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  intangible  personal  property  at  such  rate  as  it  deems  wise  and  equitable  without 
regard  to  the  rate  applied  to  other  classes  of  property,’  so  that  said  section  as  amended 
shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  8.  All  taxes  upon  real  and  personal  estate,  assessed  by  authority  of  this 
state,  shall  be  apportioned  and  assessed  equally,  according  to  the  just  value  thereof; 
but  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  levy  a  tax  upon  intangible  personal  property 
at  such  rate  as  it  deems  wise  and  equitable  without  regard  to  the  rate  applied  to  other 
classes  of  property.’ 

[The  thirty-sixth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-sixth  legis¬ 
lature  approved  April  4,  1913,  and  on  March  31,  1915  declared  by  a  resolve  of  legislature 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  8,  1913,  took  effect 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  March  31,  1915,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XXXVII. 

ADOPTION  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  two  in  article  ten  as  amended  by  the  resolve  of  the  fifty-eighth  legislature 
passed  March  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  adopted  September 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  as  amended  by  the  resolve  of  the  seventy- 
third  legislature  passed  March  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  adopted 
September  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  “plantations”  in  the  seventh  line  of  said  section  two  the 
following  words:  ‘in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  at  the  next  biennial  meetings  in 
the  month  of  September  or,’  so  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  2.  The  legislature,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  may  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution ;  and,  when  any  amendments 
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shall  be  so  agreed  upon,  a  resolution  shall  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns,  and  the  assessors  of  the  several  plantations,  empowering  and  directing 
them  to  notify  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns  and  plantations  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  at  the  next  biennial  meetings  in  the  month  of  September 
or  to  meet  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  calling  and  holding  biennial  meetings 
of  said  inhabitants  for  the  election  of  senators  and  representatives,  on  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  in  September  following  the  passage  of  said  resolve,  to  give  in  their  votes  on  the 
question,  whether  such  amendments  shall  be  made;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  voting  on  the  question  are  in  favor  of  such  amendment,  it  shall 
become  a  part  of  this  constitution.’ 

[The  thirty-seventh  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-sixth 
legislature,  approved  April  12,  1913,  and  on  March  31,  1915  declared  by  a  resolve  of  legis¬ 
lature  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  9,  1913,  took 
effect  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  March  31,  1915,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XXXVIII. 

TENURE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SHERIFF. 

Section  ten  of  article  nine  of  the  constitution  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  part  of  said  section  ten  after  the  word  “election”  in  the  fourth  line  of  said 
section  as  printed  with  the  revised  statutes  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  in¬ 
serting  in  the  place  thereof  the  following:  ‘unless  sooner  removed  as  hereinafter 
provided.  Whenever  the  governor  and  council  upon  complaint,  due  notice  and 
hearing  shall  find  that  a  sheriff  is  not  faithfully  or  efficiently  performing  any  duty 
imposed  upon  him  by  law,  the  governor  may  remove  such  sheriff  from  office  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  appoint  another  sheriff  in  his  place  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  such  sheriff  was  elected.  All  vacancies  in  the 
office  of  sheriff,  other  than  those  caused  by  removal  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  judges  and  registers  of 
probate,’  so  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  10.  -Sheriffs  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective  counties,  by 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  given  in  on  the  second  Monday  of  September,  and  shall  hold 
their  office  for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their  election, 
unless  sooner  removed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Whenever  the  governor  and  council  upon  complaint,  due  notice  and  hearing  shall 
find  that  a  sheriff  is  not  faithfully  or  efficiently  performing  any  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  law,  the  governor  may  remove  such  sheriff  from  office  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council  appoint  another  sheriff  in  his  place  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  such  removed  sheriff  was  elected.  All  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
sheriff,  other  than  those  caused  by  removal  in  the  manner  aforesaid  shall  be  filled 

in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  judges  and  registers  of  probate.’ 

[The  thirty-eighth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-eighth 
legislature,  approved  March  19,  1917,  and  on  September  25,  1917  proclaimed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  19,  1917,  took 
effect  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  September  25,  1917,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resolve.] 

ARTICLE  XXXIX. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  MERGER 

OF  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Resolved:  Two-thirds  of  the  legislature  concurring,  that  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  this  state  be  proposed  for  action  of  the  legal  voters, 
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to  wit:  By  inserting  in  the  eighth  line  of  section  three  of  part  first  of  article  four 
of  the  constitution,  after  the  words  “but  no  town  shall  ever  be  entitled  to  more  than 
seven  representatives,”  the  words  ‘except  that  in  the  event  of  the  merger  of  towns 
or  cities,  the  new  town  or  city  shall  be  allowed  the  combined  representation  of  the 
former  units,’  so  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  3.  Each  town  having  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  may  elect  one  repre¬ 
sentative;  each  town  having  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect  two; 
each  town  having  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect  three;  each  town 
having  ten  thousand  five  hundred  may  elect  four;  each  town  having  fifteen  thousand 
may  elect  five;  each  town  having  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect 
six;  each  town  having  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  may  elect  seven; 
but  no  town  shall  ever  be  entitled  to  more  than  seven  representatives,  except  that  in 
the  event  of  the  merger  of  towns  or  cities  the  new  town  or  city  shall  be  allowed  the 
combined  representation  of  the  former  units;  and  towns  and  plantations  duly  or¬ 
ganized,  not  having  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  shall  be  classed  as  conveniently  as 
may  be  into  districts  containing  that  number,  and  so  as  not  to  divide  towns,  and  each 
such  district  may  elect  one  representative;  and  when  on  this  apportionment  the  number 
of  representatives  shall  be  two  hundred,  a  different  apportionment  shall  take  place 
upon  the  above  principle;  and  in  case  the  fifteen  hundred  shall  be  too  large  or  too 
small  to  apportion  all  the  representatives  to  any  county,  it  shall  be  so  increased  or 
diminished  as  to  give  the  number  of  representatives  according  to  the  above  rule  and 
proportion;  and  whenever  any  town  or  towns,  plantation  or  plantations  not  entitled 
to  elect  a  representative  shall  determine  against  a  classification  with  any  other  town 
or  plantation,  the  legislature  may,  at  each  apportionment  of  representatives  on  the 
application  of  such  town  or  plantation,  authorize  it  to  elect  a  representative  for  such 
portion  of  time  and  such  periods,  as  shall  be  equal  to  its  portion  of  representation; 
and  the  right  of  representation  so  established,  shall  not  be  altered  until  the  next 
general  apportionment.’ 

[The  thirty -ninth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-eighth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  April  7,  1917,  and  on  September  25,  1917  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  19,  1917  took  effect 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  September  25,  1917,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XL. 

MILITARY. 

Resolved:  Two-thirds  of  the  legislature  concurring,  that  article  seven  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  of 
said  article  and  substituting  therefor  the  following  sections: 

‘Sec.  1.  All  commissioned  officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  appointed  and  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  governor,  from  such  persons  as  are  qualified  by  law  to  hold  such 
offices. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  by  law,  designate  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
holding  a  commission  in  the  militia  and  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  selection  of 
officers  for  the  several  grades. 

Sec.  3.  The  adjutant  general  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  But  the  ad¬ 
jutant  general  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  quartermaster  general  and  paymaster 
general  until  otherwise  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  organization,  armament  and  discipline  of  the  militia  and  of  the 
military  and  naval  units  thereof  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  or  may  here¬ 
after  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States;  and  it  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  issue  from  time  to  time  such  orders  and  regulations 
and  to  adopt  such  other  means  of  administration,  as  shall  maintain  the  prescribed 
standard  of  organization,  armament  and  discipline;  and  such  orders,  regulations  and 
means  adopted  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  the  law. 

Sec.  5.  Persons  of  the  denomination  of  quakers  and  shakers,  justices  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court,  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  persons  exempted  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  may  be  exempted  from  military  duty,  but  no  other  able-bodied 
person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  excepting  officers 
of  the  militia  who  have  been  honorably  discharged,  shall  be  so  exempted  unless  he 
shall  pay  an  equivalent  to  be  fixed  by  law.’ 

[The  fortieth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-ninth  legis- 
lature,  approved  March  8,  1919,  and  on  September  24,  1919  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  8,  19i.9,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  September  24,  1919,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  resolve.] 

ARTICLE  XLI. 

BOND  ISSUE  FOR  PUBLIC  WHARVES  AND  ADEQUATE  PORT  FACILITIES. 

Article  nine  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section: 

‘Sec.  18.  The  legislature  may  authorize  the  issuing  of  bonds  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  payable  within  twenty 
years  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  four  per  centum  per  annum  payable  semi-annually; 
which  bonds  shall  be  issued  serially  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  council. 
The  said  bonds  or  their  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  public  wharves  and  the  establishment  of  adequate  port  facilities  in 
the  state  of  Maine.’ 

Section  fourteen  of  said  article  nine,  as  amended  by  article  thirty-five  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  after  the  word  “war”  in  the  seventh  line  the  words  ‘or 
for  the  purposes  of  building  and  maintaining  public  wharves  and  for  the  establishment 
of  adequate  port  facilities  in  the  state  of  Maine,’  so  that  said  section  fourteen,  as 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.  The  legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities, 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts 
and  liabilities  hereafter  incurred  at  any  one  time,  exceed  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  maintaining  of  state  highways,  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  repel  invasion,  or  for  purposes  of  war,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  building  and  maintaining  public  wharves  and  for  the  establishment  of  adequate 
port  facilities  in  the  state  of  Maine;  but  this  amendment  shall  not  be  construed  to 
refer  to  any  money  that  has  been,  or  may  be  deposited  with  this  state  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  fund  which  the  state  shall  hold  in  trust  for 
any  Indian  tribe.’ 

[The  forty-first  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-ninth  legis- 
lature,  approved.  March  28,  1919,  and  on  September  24,  1919  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  8,  1919.  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  September  24,  1919,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  resolve.] 

ARTICLE  XLII. 

INCREASE  OF  STATE  DEBT  LIMIT. 

Section  fourteen  of  article  nine  of  the  constitution,  as  amended  by  article  thirty- 
five  of  the  constitution,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  after  the  word 
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“exceed”  in  the  fifth  line  thereof  the  words  “three  hundred  thousand  dollars”  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  ‘eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,’  so  that  said 
section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.  The  legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts  and 
liabilities  hereafter  incurred  at  any  one  time,  exceed  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  maintaining  of  state  highways,  to  suppress 
insurrection,  to  repel  invasion,  or  for  purposes  of  war;  but  this  amendment  shall  not 
be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that  has  been,  or  may  be  deposited  with  this 
state  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  fund  which  the  state  shall 
hold  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe.’ 

[The  forty-second  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-ninth 
legislature,  approved  April  4,  1919,  and  on  September  24,  1919  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  8,  1919,  took  effect 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  September  24,  1919,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XLIII. 

BOND  ISSUE  FOR  STATE  HIGHWAYS  AND  INTRASTATE, 

INTERSTATE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGES. 

Section  fourteen  of  article  nine  of  the  constitution,  as  amended  by  article  thirty- 
five  of  the  constitution,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “and 
maintaining  of”  in  the  sixth  line  thereof  and  by  adding  after  the  word  “highways” 
in  the  sixth  line  thereof  the  words  ‘intrastate,  interstate  and  international  bridges,’ 
so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.  The  legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities, 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts 
and  liabilities  hereafter  incurred  at  any  one  time,  exceed  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  for  the  purposes  of  building  state  highways,  intrastate,  interstate  and 
international  bridges,  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  repel  invasion  or  for  purposes  of 
war;  but  this  amendment  shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that  has  been, 
or  may  be  deposited  with  this  state  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
any  fund  which  the  state  shall  hold  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe.’ 

Section  seventeen  of  said  article  is  amended  by  striking  out  after  the  word  “ex¬ 
ceeding”  in  the  first  and  second  lines  thereof  the  word  “two”  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word  ‘ten’  and  by  striking  out  after  the  word  “exceeding”  in  the  third 
line  thereof  the  word  “four”  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word  ‘five’  and  by 
striking  out  in  the  fifth  line  thereof  the  words  “and  maintaining”  and  by  adding 
after  the  word  “highways”  in  the  fifth  line  the  words  ‘and  intrastate,  interstate  and 
international  bridges,’  and  by  striking  out  after  the  word  exceed  in  the  seventh 
line  thereof  the  word  “two”  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word  ‘ten,’  so  that 
said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  17.  The  legislature  may  authorize  the  issuing  of  bonds  not  exceeding  ten 
million  dollars  in  amount  at  any  one  time,  payable  within  forty-one  years,  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  which 
bonds  or  their  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  solely  to  the  building  of  state  highways,  and 
intrastate,  interstate  and  international  bridges;  provided,  however,  that  bonds  issued 
and  outstanding  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  never,  in  the  aggregate, 
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exceed  ten  million  dollars;  the  expenditure  of  said  money  to  be  divided  equitably 
among  the  several  counties  of  the  state.’ 

[The  forty-third  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-ninth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  April  4,  1919,  and  on  September  24,  1919  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  8,  1919,  took  effect 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  September  24,  1919,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XLIV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  AFTER  REMOVAL 
TO  ANOTHER  TOWN  OR  PLANTATION  WITHIN  THIS  STATE. 

Section  one  of  article  two  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  “estab¬ 
lished”  in  the  sixth  line  of  said  section,  the  following  words:  ‘and  he  shall  continue 
to  be  an  elector  in  such  town  or  plantation  for  the  period  of  three  months  after  his 
removal  therefrom,  if  he  continues  to  reside  in  this  state  during  said  period;’  so  that 
said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  1.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards,  excepting  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed, 
having  his  residence  established  in  this  state  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  pre¬ 
ceding  any  election,  shall  be  an  elector  for  governor,  senators  and  representatives, 
in  the  town  .or  plantation  where  his  residence  is  so  established,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  be  an  elector  in  such  town  or  plantation  for  the  period  of  three  months  after  his 
removal  therefrom,  if  he  continues  to  reside  in  this  state  during  said  period;  and  the 
elections  shall  be  by  written  ballot.  But  persons  in  the  military,  naval  or  marine  service 
of  the  United  States,  or  this  state,  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  obtained  such  es¬ 
tablished  residence  by  being  stationed  in  any  garrison,  barrack,  or  military  place,  in 
any  town  or  plantation;  nor  shall  the  residence  of  a  student  at  any  seminary  of 
learning  entitle  him  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  town  or  plantation  where  such 
seminary  is  established.  No  person,  however,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  resi¬ 
dence  by  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  state  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  this  state.’ 

[The  forty-fourth  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy -ninth  legis¬ 
lature,  approved  March  28,  1919,  and  on  September  24,  1919  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  8,  1919,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  January  7,  1920,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  two  of  Chapter  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes.] 


ARTICLE  XLV. 

BOND  ISSUE  TO  PROVIDE  FUND  FOR  SOLDIERS’  BONUS. 

Article  nine  of  the  constitution  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow¬ 
ing  section: 

‘Sec.  19.  The  legislature  may  authorize  the  issuing  of  bonds  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  three  million  dollars,  payable  within  ten  years,  which  bonds  or  their  pro¬ 
ceeds  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  paying  a  bonus  to  Maine  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  war  with  Germany.’ 

Section  fourteen  of  said  article  nine,  as  amended  by  articles  thirty-five,  forty-one, 
forty-two  and  forty-three,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
“war”  in  the  seventh  line  thereof  the  words  ‘to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
to  Maine  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  war  with  Germany;’  so  that  said  section  four¬ 
teen,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 
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‘Sec.  14.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.  The  legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities, 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  previous  debts 
and  liabilities  hereafter  incurred  at  any  one  time,  exceed  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  for  the  purposes  of  building  state  highways,  intrastate,  interstate  and 
international  bridges;  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  repel  invasion,  or  for  purposes  of 
war;  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  Maine  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  war 
with  Germany;  or  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  maintaining  public  wharves  and 
for  the  establishment  of  adequate  port  facilities  in  the  State  of  Maine;  but  this 
amendment  shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to  any  money  that  has  been,  or  may  be 
deposited  with  this  state  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  fund 
which  the  state  shall  hold  in  trust  for  any  Indian  tribe.’ 

[The  45th  Amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-ninth  legislature, 
approved  November  7,  1919,  and  on  September  22,  1920  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  13,  1920,  took  effect  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  September  22,  1920,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XL VI. 

I 

PROVIDING  FOR  DIVISION  OF  ALL  TOWNS  INTO  POLLING  PLACES. 

Section  sixteen  of  article  nine  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  said  sec¬ 
tion  and  substituting  in  place  thereof  the  following: 

‘Sec.  16.  The  legislaure  may  by  law  authorize  the  dividing  of  towns  into  vo¬ 
ting  districts  for  all  state  and  national  elections,  and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
the  votes  shall  be  received,  counted,  and  the  result  of  the  election  declared.’ 

[The  46th  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  seventy-ninth  legislature, 
approved  March  8,  1919,  and  on  October  1,  1920  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  13,  1920,  took  effect  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  October  1,  1920,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolve.] 


ARTICLE  XLVII. 

VOTING  BY  MAIL. 

Section  five,  article  four,  part  first,  of  the  constitution  of  Maine  as  amended  by 
the  twenty-third  amendment,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“present”  in  the  fifth  and  thirty-fourth  lines  thereof,  so  that  said  section  as  amended 
shall  read  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  5.  The  meetings  within  this  state  for  the  choice  of  representatives  shall 
be  warned  in  due  course  of  law  by  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  seven  days  at 
least  before  the  election  and  the  selectmen  thereof  shall  preside  impartially  at  such 
meetings,  receive  the  votes  of  all  the  qualified  electors,  sort,  count  and  declare  them 
in  open  meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  town  clerk,  who  shall  form  a  list  of  the 
persons  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each  person  against  his  name,  shall 
make  a  fair  record  thereof  in  the  presence  of  the  selectmen  and  in  open  town  meet¬ 
ing.  And  the  towns  and  plantations  organized  by  law,  belonging  to  any  class  herein 
provided,  shall  hold  their  meetings  at  the  same  time  in  the  respective  towns  and 
plantations;  and  the  town  and  plantation  meetings  in  such  towns  and  plantations 
shall  be  notified,  held  and  regulated,  the  votes  received,  sorted,  counted  and  de¬ 
clared  in  the  same  manner.  And  the  assessors  and  clerks  of  plantations  shall  have 
all  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  which  selectmen  and  town  clerks 
have,  and  are  subject  to  by  this  constitution.  And  fair  copies  of  the  lists  of  votes 
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shall  be  attested  by  the  selectmen  and  town  clerks  of  towns,  and  the  assessors  of  plan¬ 
tations,  and  sealed  up  in  open  town  and  plantation  meetings;  and  the  town  and 
plantation  clerks  respectively  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  into  the  secretary’s 
office  thirty  days  at  least  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  biennially.  And 
the  governor  and  council  shall  examine  the  returned  copies  of  such  lists,  and  also 
all  lists  of  votes  of  citizens  in  the  military  service,  returned  to  the  secretary’s  office, 
as  provided  in  article  second,  section  four,  of  this  constitution;  and  twenty  days  be¬ 
fore  the  said  first  Wednesday  of  January,  biennially,  shall  issue  a  summons  to  such 
persons  as  shall  appear  to  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  all  the  votes  returned,  to  attend 
and  take  their  seats.  But  all  such  lists  shall  be  laid  before  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  biennially,  and  they  shall  finally  determine 
who  are  elected.  The  electors  resident  in  any  city  may,  at  any  meeting  duly  notified 
for  the  choice  of  representatives,  vote  for  such  representatives  in  their  respective 
ward  meetings,  and  the  wardens  in  said  wards  shall  preside  impartially  at  such  meet¬ 
ings,  receive  the  votes  of  all  qualified  electors,  sort,  count  and  declare  them  in  open 
ward  meetings,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ward  clerk,  who  shall  form  a  list  of  the 
persons  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each  person  against  his  name,  shall 
make  a  fair  record  thereof  in  the  presence  of  the  warden,  and  in  open  ward  meet¬ 
ings;  and  a  fair  copy  of  this  list  shall  be  attested  by  the  warden  and  ward  clerk, 

sealed  up  in  open  ward  meeting,  and  delivered  to  the  city  clerk  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  close  of  the  polls.  And  the  electors  resident  in  any  city  may  at  any 
meetings  duly  notified  and  holden  for  the  choice  of  any  other  civil  officers  for  whom 
they  have  been  required  heretofore  to  vote  in  town  meeting,  vote  for  such  officers 
in  their  respective  wards,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  the  warden  and 
ward  clerk  in  each  ward,  as  in  the  case  of  votes  for  representatives.  And  the  aider- 
men  of  any  city  shall  be  in  session  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  close  of  the 

polls  in  such  meetings,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  city  clerk  shall  open,  examine  and 

compare  the  copies  from  the  lists  of  votes  given  in  the  several  wards,  of  which  the 
city  clerk  shall  make  a  record,  and  return  thereof  shall  be  made  into  the  secretary 
of  state’s  office  in  the  same  manner  as  selectmen  of  towns  are  required  to  do.’ 

[The  47th  amendment  proposed  to  the  people  by  a  resolve  of  the  eightieth  legislature,  ap¬ 
proved  April  6,  1921,  and  on  October  29,  1921  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  held  September  12,  1921,  took  effect  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  October  29,  1921,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolve.] 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  MAINE,  1927-28 

GOVERNOR,  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER,  PORTLAND. 

Council,  With  Apportionment. 

The  following  arrangement  for  Councilor  Districts,  for  the  ten  years  ending  1932,  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1921-22: 

1.  York,  1923,  ’24,  ’27,  ’28,  ’31,  ’32;  Oxford,  1925,  ’26,  ’29,  ’ 30  Homer  T.  Waterhouse, 

Kennebunk. 

2.  Cumberland — one  for  each  year:  William  S.  Linnell,  Portland  (chairman). 

3.  Androscoggin,  1925,  ’26,  ’29,  ’30,  ’31,  ’32;  Franklin,  1927,  ’28;  Sagadahoc,  1923,  ’24; 
Harry  A.  Furbish,  Rangeley. 

4.  Kennebec,  1927,  ’28,  ’29,  ’30,  ’31,  ’32;  Somerset,  1923,  ’24,  ’25,  26;  Blaine  S.  Viles, 

Augusta 

5.  Hancock,'  1925,  ’26,  ’27,  ’28;  Knox,  1929,  ’30;  Waldo,  1923,  ’24;  Lincoln,  1931,  ’32.  Guy 

E.  Torrey,  Bar  Harbor. 

6.  Penobscot,  1925,  ’26,  ’27,  ’28,  ’29,  ’30,  ’31,  ’32;  Piscataquis,  1923,  ’24;  Lewis  O.  Bar- 

rows,  Newport. 

7.  Aroostook,  1927,  ’28,  ’29,  ’30,  ’31,  ’32;  Washington,  1923,  ’24,  ’25,  ’26;  Allen  C.  T. 

Wilson,  Presque  Isle. 

Carl  F.  Morrison,  Bangor,  Private  Secretary  to  Governor. 

Prances  E.  Dustin,  Dexter,  Assistant  Secretary  to  Governor. 

George  W.  Leadbetter,  Augusta,  Messenger  to  Governor  and  Council. 

Helen  D.  Wentworth,  Portland,  Stenographer  to  Governor. 

Edgar  C.  Smith,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Secretary  of  State. 

Charles  W.  Horton,  Portland,  Cashier  Automobile  Registration  Division. 

William  S.  Owen,  Milo,  State  Treasurer. 

Frank  W.  Ball,  Augusta. 

Louis  H.  Winship,  Augusta,  Deputy  Treasurer. 

Raymond  Fellows,  Bangor,  Attorney  General. 

Sanford  L.  Fogg,  Augusta,  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Philip  D.  Stubbs,  Strong,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

James  W.  Hanson,  Belgrade,  Adjutant  General. 

Charles  E.  Davis,  Augusta,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Elbert  D.  Hayford,  Farmingdale,  Auditor. 

A.  O.  Thomas,  Augusta,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Bertram  E.  Packard,  Sanford,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Neil  L.  Violette,  Augusta,  Acting  Forest  Commissioner. 

Wilbur  D.  Spencer,  Berwick,  Insurance  Commissioner. 

John  G.  Smith,  Saco,  Bank  Commissioner. 

Sanger  N.  Annis,  Augusta,  Deputy  Bank  Commissioner. 

Charles  E.  Dustin,  Augusta,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 

Charles  O.  Beals,  Auburn,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  State  Factory  Inspector. 
Minnie  E.  Hanley,  Lewiston,  Woman  Factory  Inspector. 

Joseph  P.  Grenier,  Augusta,  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing. 

Frank  P.  Washburn,  Perry,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  E.  Gurney,  Portland,  Albert  Greenlaw,  Eastport,  Herbert  W.  Trafton,  Ft.  Fairfield, 
Public  Utilities  Commissioners. 

George  F.  Giddings,  Augusta,  Clerk  to  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Charles  H.  Innes,  Saco,  Clyde  H.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Charles  Murray,  Bangor,  State  High¬ 
way  Commissioners. 

Paul  D.  Sargent,  Chief  Engineer,  State  Highway  Commission. 

C.  S.  Stetson,  Greene,  Albert  G.  Merritt,  Houlton,  Leon  O.  Tibbetts,  Waterville,  State  Assessors. 
Frank  H.  Sterling,  Augusta,  Clerk  State  Assessors. 

H.  E.  Dunnack,  Augusta,  State  Librarian. 

Marion  Brainerd,  Augusta,  Assistant  and  Legislative  Librarian. 

Theresa  C.  Stuart,  Augusta,  Director  Bureau  of  Library  Extension. 

Jennie  M.  Cochrane,  Augusta,  Cataloguer, 

Marion  Cobb  Fuller,  Augusta,  Reference  Librarian, 

Willis  E.  Parsons,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game. 

Myrtle  H.  Hodgdon,  Farmingdale,  Chief  Clerk. 

Vernon  F.  West,  Portland,  Albert  E.  Dyer,  South  Portland,  Frederick  H.  York,  Portland, 
J.  Calvin  Knapp,  South  Portland,  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  Harbor  of 
Portland. 

Clarence  F.  Kendall,  Augusta,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Edgar  F.  Carswell,  Gorham,  Roy  M.  Hescock,  Monson,  George  O.  Tuttle,  Portland,  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Pharmacy. 

Willis  B.  Hall,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Donald  D.  Garcelon,  Auburn,  Wilbur  D.  Spencer,  Berwick, 
Charles  O.  Beals,  Auburn,  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

Charles  E.  Lunt,  Old  Town,  Agent  Penobscot  Indians. 

Justin  E.  Gove,  Perry,  Andrew  C  Swan,  Princeton,  Henry  H.  Hastings,  Bethel,  Agents  Passa- 
maquoddy  Indians. 

Aina  W.  Gregory,  Rockland,  Phineas  H.  Gay,  Newcastle,  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners. 
William  H.  Thurston,  Tremont,  Charles  H.  Cahill,  Bath,  Horatio  D.  Crie,  Rockland  (director), 
Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  Commission. 

Arthur  H.  Field,  Lewiston,  Chief  of  State  Highway  Police. 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections:  Edward  O.  Reynolds,  South  Portland,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Albert  J.  Stearns,  Norway;  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Brewster,  Dexter;  Rev.  M.  E.  Curran,  Wa¬ 
terville;  Melvin  E.  Sawtelle,  Axigusta;  Grube  B.  Cornish,  Augusta,  secretary. 
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Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Examination  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  Bar:  Harry 
Manser,  Auburn,  President;  Philip  G.  Clifford,  Portland,  Secretary;  James  H.  Hudson,  Guil¬ 
ford;  Leonard  A.  Pierce,  Portland;  Carroll  N.  Perkins,  Waterville. 

Maine  Board  of  Accountancy:  C.  J.  Birkenmayer,  Portland;  Richard  M.  Millett,  Portland; 


Prank  B.  Preti,  Portland.  . 

Directors  of  the  Port  of  Portland:  Henry  P.  Merrill,  Portland,  President;  Bertrand  G. 
Mclntire,  Norway;  Clarence  C.  Stetson,  Bangor;  Herbert  E.  Wadsworth,  Winthrop;  Fred 
K.  Owen,  Portland. 

Commissioners  of  Wrecks  and  Shipwrecked  Goods:  Charles  H.  Mansfield,  Jonesport;  John 


I.  Snow,  Rockland. 

State  Board  of  Vocational  Education:  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Augusta,  Chairman;  Myron 
E.  Bennett,  Sanford;  George  E.  Macomber,  Augusta. 

State  Park  Commission:  Charles  E.  Downing,  Augusta;  Charles  S.  Brown,  Bath;  Lewis 
A.  Burleigh,  Augusta. 

Assayer,  Arthur  B.  Andrews,  Lewiston. 

Inspector  of  Dams  and  Reservoirs:  John  E.  Goodwin,  Augusta. 

Inspectors  of  Fish:  Arthur  E.  Nickerson,  Boothbay  Harbor;  John  W.  Spear,  Eastport. 


U.  S.  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

DISTRICT  OF  MAINE 

Collector,  Frank  J.  Ham,  Augusta. 

Chief  Office  Deputy,  Melvin  H.  Simmons,  Hallowell. 

Cashier,  Roscoe  N.  Given,  Augusta. 

Chief  Field  Deputy,  Michael  B.  Griffin,  Augusta. 

Assistant  to  Chief  Field  Deputy,  Maybury  W.  Birch,  Augusta. 

Federal  Prohibition  Director,  Seth  May,  Auburn. 

CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  OF  MAINE  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Including  all  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  all  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  except  the 
County  of  Coos,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Maine. 

Collector,  Frank  M.  Hume,  Portland,  Maine. 

Assistant  Collector,  Willard  E.  Barrows,  Portland,  Maine. 

Surveyor,  Edward  E.  Philbrook,  Portland,  Maine. 

Assistant  Surveyor,  D.  A.  Hannegan,  Portland,  Maine. 

Appraiser,  Martin  L.  Durgin,  Portland,  Maine. 

Assistant  Appraiser,  James  M.  Moody,  Gorham,  Maine.  _ 

Superintendent  of  Patrols,  Frank  R.  Reed,  Bangor,  Maine. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
Statistical  Agent,  Walter  H.  Rich,  Portland,  Maine. 


U.  S.  COAST  GUARD,  FIRST  DISTRICT 

S.  R.  Sands,  District  Commander,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Eugene  C.  Colbeth,  J.  B.  Myers,  Assistants  to  Superintendent,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

STATIONS  AND  OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE. 

Quoddy  Head,  Lubec,  Elden  H.  Godfrey. 

Cross  Island,  Buck’s  Harbor,  C.  Hanson. 

Great  Wass  Island,  West  Jonesport,  Fred  E.  Small. 

Cranberry  Island,  Islesford,  P.  F.  Myers. 

White  Head,  Spruce  Head,  Wallace  I.  Brown. 

Burnt  Island,  Port  Clyde,  Hugh  F.  Snow. 

Damiscove  Island,  Boothbay  Harbor,  A.  G.  Maker. 

Kennebec  River,  Popham  Beach,  W.  E.  Sprague. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  South  Portland,  C.  M.  Berry. 

Fletchers  Neck,  Biddeford,  R.  A.  Morton. 

Portsmouth  Harbor,  Kittery  Point,  A.  F.  Jones. 

U.  S.  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT 

River  and  Harbor  Improvements  and  Fortifications,  22  Monument  Square,  Portland,  Maine, 
Leroy  E.  Dow,  U.  S.  Junior  Engineer  in  charge.  Main  office,  13th  floor,  Custom  House,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Col.  S.  A.  Cheney,  Corps  of  Engineers,  District  Engineer. 

U.  S.  WEATHER  BUREAU 

Stations  of  Observation  in  Maine — Portland,  Eastport  and  Greenville. 

G.  W.  Mindling,  H.  H.  Roche,  Meteorologists;  John  W.  Roche,  Minor  Observer,  at  Port¬ 
land  office,  First  National  Bank  Building.  Displays  storm  and  cold  wave  warnings,  and  issues 
daily  bulletins.  John  P.  Murphy,  Meteorologist,  S.  M.  Brewster,  Assistant,  at  Eastport.  Dis¬ 
plays  storm  and  cold  wave  warnings  and  issues  daily  bulletins.  F.  W.  Allen,  Observer,  at 
Greenville. 
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U.  S.  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

C.  E.  Sherman,  Superintendent  First  Lighthouse  District.  Office,  Annex  22  Monument 
Square,  Portland. 

Lighthouse  Depot  for  First  District,  Little  Diamond  Island.  William  T.  Brisbin,  Keeper. 


U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEEVICE 

Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  is  situa¬ 
ted  at  East  Deering,  Maine.  George  Parcher,  Surgeon  in  charge ;  Charles  S.  Wright,  Acting 

Assistant  Surgeon. 

Office,  U.  S.  Custom  House,  Albert  F.  Stuart. 

Quarantine  Department,  Albert  F.  Stuart,  surgeon  in  charge. 


U.  S.  BUEEAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTEY 

Inspector  in  charge,  I.  H.  Kaufman,  Houlton;  E.  B.  Bunting,  Houlton,  assistant  (district 
of  Passamaquoddy,  Bangor  and  Aroostook)  ;  Portland  (district  of  Portland  and  Falmouth), 
A.  N.  Smith,  Denis  D.  Callahan,  Frederick  W.  Sergeant;  L.  K.  Green,  Auburn. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YAED — KITTEEY,  MAINE 

Rear  Admiral  W.  D.  MacDougall,  Commandant. 


NATIONAL  HOME  FOE  DISABLED  VOL.  SOLDIEES 

EASTERN  BRANCH 

Established  by  Act  of  Congress,  September  27,  1866.  First  man  admitted  October  6, 
1866.  Colonel  Keith  Ryan,  governor.  Major  W.  T.  Hanley,  treasurer  and  superintendent  post 
fund. 


STATE  OFFICERS  UNDER  CONSTITUTION 

GOVERNORS 


1820  William  King,  Bath  (rs.) 

1821  Wm.  D.  Williamson,  Bangor,  Acting 

(rs.) 

1821  Benjamin  Ames,  Bath,  Acting. 

1822  Albion  K.  Parris,  Paris. 

1827  Enoch  Lincoln,  Portland  (d.) 

1829  Nathan  Cutler,  Farmington,  Acting. 

1830  Joshua  Hall,  Frankfort,  Acting. 

1830  Jona.  G.  Hunton,  Readfield. 

1831  Samuel  E.  Smith,  Wiscasset. 

1834  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Brunswick. 

1838  Edward  Kent,  Bangor. 

1839  John  Fairfield,  Saco. 

1841  Edward  Kent,  Bangor. 

1842  John  Fairfield,  Saco. 

1843  John  Fairfield,  Saco  (rs.  elected  to  U. 

S.  Senate). 

1843  Edw.  Kavanagh,  Newcastle,  Acting. 

1844  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Belfast. 

1847  John  W.  Dana,  Fryeburg. 

1850  John  Hubbard,  Hallowell. 

1853  William  G.  Crosby,  Belfast. 

1855  Anson  P.  Morrill,  Readfield. 

1856  Samuel  Wells,  Portland. 

1857  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Hampden  (rs.  elec¬ 

ted  to  U.  S.  Senate.) 

1857  Jos.  H.  Williams,  Augusta,  Acting. 

1858  Lot  M.  Morrill,  Augusta. 


1861  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  Orono. 

1863  Abner  Coburn,  Skowhegan. 

1864  Samuel  Cony,  Augusta. 

1867  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Brunswick. 
1871  Sidney  Perham,  Paris. 

1874  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Lewiston. 

1876  Selden  Connor,  Augusta. 

1879  Alonzo  Garcelon,  Lewiston. 

1880  Daniel  F.  Davis,  Corinth. 

1881  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  Bangor. 

1883  Frederick  Robie,  Gorham. 

1887  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  Hallowell,  died  Dec. 
15,  1887. 

1887  S.  S.  Marble,  Waldoborough,  Acting. 
1889  Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  Bangor. 

1893  Henry  B.  Cleaves,  Portland. 

1897  Llewellyn  Powers,  Houlton. 

1901  John  Fremont  Hill,  Augusta. 

1905  William  T.  Cobb,  Rockland. 

1909  Bert  M.  Fernald,  Poland. 

1911  Frederick  W.  Plaisted,  Augusta. 

1913  William  T.  Haines,  Waterville. 

1915  Oakley  C.  Curtis,  Portland. 

1917  O’arl  E.  Milliken,  Island  Falls. 

1921  Frederic  H.  Parkhurst,  Bangor,  died 
Jan.  31,  1921. 

1921  Percival  P.  Baxter,  Portland. 

1925  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Portland. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  SENATE 


1820  John  Chandler,  Monmouth  (rs.) 
1820  Wm.  Moody,  Saco  (rs.) 

1820-1  W.  D.  Williamson,  Bangor. 
1822  Daniel  Rose,  Thomaston. 

1824  Benj.  Ames,  Bath. 

1825  Jonas  Wheeler,  Camden. 

1827  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Brunswick. 

1829  Nathan  Cutler,  Farmington. 

1830  Joshua  Hall,  Frankfort. 


1831  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Brunswick. 

1833  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Portland. 

1834  Jos.  Williamson,  Belfast. 

1835  Josiah  Pierce,  Gorham. 

1837  John  C.  Talbot,  East  Machias. 

1838  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Bridgton. 

1839  Job  Prince,  Turner. 

1840  Stephen  C.  Foster,  Pembroke. 

1841  Richard  H.  Vose,  Augusta. 
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1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
1851 
1853 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 


1820 

1822 

1823 

1826 

1827 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1834 

1841 

1842 

1845 

1846 
1850 

1853 

1854 


1820 

1824 

1825 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1845 

1846 

1847 
1849 
1851 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


Samuel  H.  Blake,  Bangor. 

E.  Kavanagh,  Damariscotta  (rs.)  ;  V. 

D.  Parris,  Buckfleld. 

John  W.  Dana,  Fryeburg. 

M.  B.  Townsend,  Alexander. 

Stephen  H.  Chase,  Fryeburg  (rs.)  ;  Da¬ 
vid  Dunn,  Portland. 

John  Hodgdon,  Houlton. 

Caleb  R.  Ayer,  Cornish. 

William  Tripp,  Wilton. 

Paulinus  M.  Foster,  Anson. 

Noah  Prince,  Buckfield. 

Samuel  Butman,  Dixmont. 

Luther  S.  Moore,  Limerick. 

Franklin  Muzzy,  Bangor. 

Lot  M.  Morrill,  Augusta. 

J.  H.  Williams,  Augusta  (rs.)  ;  H. 

Chapman,  Damariscotta. 

Seth  Scamman,  Saco. 

Charles  W.  Goddard,  Auburn. 

Thomas  H.  Marshall,  Belfast. 

John  H.  Goodenow,  Alfred. 

N.  A.  Farwell,  Rockland. 

George  B.  Barrows,  Fryeburg. 

D.  D.  Stewart,  St.  Albans. 

William  Wirt  Virgin,  Norway. 

Nat.  A.  Burpee,  Rockland. 

Josiah  Crosby,  Dexter. 

S.  D.  Lindsey,  Norridgewock. 

William  W.  Bolster,  Dixfield. 

Charles  Buffum,  Orono. 

Reuben  Foster,  Waterville. 


1873  John  B.  Foster,  Bangor. 

1874  John  E.  Butler,  Biddeford. 

1875  Edmund  F.  Webb,  Waterville. 

1876  Thomas  W.  Hyde,  Bath. 

1878  Warren  H.  Vinton,  Gray. 

1879  J.  Manchester  Haynes,  Augusta. 

1880  Joseph  A.  Locke,  Portland. 

1883  John  L.  Cutler,  Bangor. 

1885  William  D.  Pennell,  Lewiston. 
1887  Seb.  S.  Marble,  Waldoborough. 
1889  Henry  Lord,  Bangor. 

1891  Charles  F.  Libby,  Portland. 

1893  Albert  M.  Spear,  Gardiner. 

1895  George  M.  Seiders,  Portland. 

1897  Albert  R.  Day,  C'orinna. 

1899  Oliver  B.  Clason,  Gardiner. 

1901  Hannibal  E.  Hamlin,  Ellsworth. 
1903  Harry  R.  Virgin,  Portland. 

1905  Forrest  Goodwin,  Skowhegan. 

1907  Fred  J.  Allen,  Sanford. 

1909  Luere  B.  Deasy,  Bar  Harbor. 

1911  Nathan  Clifford,  Cape  Elizabeth. 
1913  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Island  Falls. 

1915  Ira  G.  Hersey,  Houlton. 

1917  Taber  D.  Bailey,  Bangor. 

1919  Leon  F.  Higgins,  Brewer. 

1921  Percival  P.  Baxter,  Portland  (rs.) 
1921  Charles  E.  Gurney,  Portland. 

1923  Frank  G.  Farrington,  Augusta. 
1925  Hodgdon  C.  Buzzell,  Belfast. 

1927  Frank  H.  Holley,  North  Anson. 


SECRETARIES  OF  SENATE 


Ebenezer  Herrick,  Lewiston. 

W.  B.  Sewall,  Portland. 

Charles  B.  Smith,  Portland. 
Nathaniel  Low,  Lyman. 
Ebenezer  Hutchinson,  Athens. 
Edw.  Kavanaugh,  Damariscotta. 
N.  S.  Littlefield,  Bridgton. 
Timothy  J.  Carter,  Paris. 
William  Trafton,  Alfred. 

Daniel  Sanborn,  Bangor. 

Jere  Haskell,  Portland. 

J.  O.  L.  Foster,  Lewiston. 
Daniel  T.  Pike,  Augusta. 

Albert  H.  Small,  Newry. 

Louis  O.  Cowan,  Biddeford. 
William  Trafton,  Alfred. 


Benjamin  Ames,  Bath. 

Benj.  Greene,  South  Berwick. 

John  Ruggles,  Thomaston. 

George  Evans,  Gardiner. 

Daniel  Goodenow,  Alfred. 

John  Ruggles,  Thomaston  (rs.)  ;  Benj. 

White,  Monmouth. 

Nathan  Clifford,  Newfield. 

Thomas  Davee,  Blanchard  (rs.)  ;  Jona¬ 
than  Cilley,  Thomaston. 

Jonathon  Cilley,  Thomaston. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Hampden. 

Elisha  H.  Allen,  Bangor. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Hampden. 

Josiah  S.  Little,  Portland. 

Charles  Andrews,  Turner. 

David  Dunn,  Poland. 

Moses  McDonald,  Limerick. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton. 

Hugh  D.  McLellan,  Gorham. 

Samuel  Belcher,  Farmington. 

George  P.  Sewall,  Old  Town. 

John  C.  Talbot,  Jr.,  Lubec. 

Noah  Smith,  Jr.,  Calais. 

Sidney  Perham,  Woodstock. 

Josiah  S.  Little,  Portland. 

Charles  A.  Spofford,  Deer  Isle. 

J.  H.  Drummond,  Waterville. 

Wm.  T.  Johnson,  Augusta. 


1855  Louis  O.  Cowan,  Biddeford. 

1856  Wm.  G.  Clark,  Sangerville. 

1857  Joseph  B.  Hall,  Presque  Isle, 
1860  James  M.  Lincoln,  Bath. 

1863  Ezra  C.  Brett,  Old  Town. 
1865  T.  P.  Cleaves,  Brownfield. 
1870  Samuel  W.  Lane,  Augusta. 
1880  Charles  W.  Tilden,  Hallowell, 
1891  K.  M.  Dunbar,  Damariscotta. 
1907  F.  G.  Farrington,  Augusta. 
1911  W.  C.  Hanson,  Machiasport. 
1913  William  E.  Lawry,  Augusta. 
1919  P.  F.  Crane,  Whiting. 

1921  L.  Ernest  Thornton,  Augusta 
1925  Royden  V.  Brown,  Bingham. 


E 

Frederick  A.  Pike,  Calais. 

James  G.  Blaine,  Augusta. 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Lewiston. 

W.  A.  P.  Dillingham,  Waterville 
James  M.  Stone,  Kennebunk. 
Lewis  Barker,  Stetson. 

T.  C.  Woodman,  Bucksport. 

J.  H.  Drummond,  Portland. 
Reuben  Foster,  Waterville. 
Edwin  B.  Smith,  Saco. 

Frederick  Robie,  Gorham. 
Edmund  F.  Webb,  Waterville. 
Wm.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Portland. 
Frederick  Robie,  Gorham. 
Edward  B.  Nealley,  Bangor. 
Henry  Lord,  Bangor. 

Melvin  P.  Frank,  Portland. 
George  E.  Weeks,  Augusta. 

L.  H.  Hutchinson,  Lewiston. 

J.  Manchester  Haynes,  Augusta. 
Charles  Hamlin,  Bangor. 

Charles  E.  Littlefield,  Rockland. 
Fred  N.  Dow,  Portland. 

Andrew  P.  Wiswell,  Ellsworth. 
Albert  R.  Savage,  Auburn. 
Llewellyn  Powers,  Houlton. 

Seth  L.  Larrabee,  Portland. 
Isaiah  K.  Stetson,  Bangor. 
Joseph  H.  Manley,  Augusta. 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

1860 
]  861 
1863 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1901 
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1903  Oscar  F.  Fellows,  Bucksport. 
1905  Morrill  N.  Drew,  Portland. 
1907  Don  A.  H.  Powers,  Houlton. 
1909  George  C.  Weeks,  Fairfield. 
1911  Frank  A.  Morey,  Lewiston. 
1913  John  R.  Peters,  Ellsworth. 
1915  H.  W.  Trafton,  Fort  Fairfield. 


1917  Wm.  L.  Bonney,  Bowdoinham. 
1919  Frank  G.  Farrington,  Augusta. 
1921  Charles  P.  Barnes,  Houlton. 
1923  Frank  H.  Holley,  Anson. 

1925  Walter  T.  Gardiner,  Gardiner. 
1927  Burleigh  Martin,  Augusta. 


CLERKS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


1820  J.  Loring  Child,  Augusta. 

1831  Thornton  McGraw,  Bangor. 

1832  Joseph  G.  Cole,  Paris. 

1833  Asaph  R.  Nichols,  Augusta. 
1835  James  L.  Child,  Augusta. 

1837  Charles  Waterhouse. 

1838  George  C.  Getchell,  Anson. 

1839  George  Robinson,  Gardiner. 

1840  Elbridge  Gerry,  Waterford. 

1841  George  O'.  Getchell,  Anson. 

1842  Wm.  T.  Johnson,  Augusta. 
1845  Samuel  Belcher,  Farmington. 
1849  E.  W.  Flagg,  Bangor. 

1853  A.  B.  Farwell,  Farmington. 

1854  John  J.  Perry,  Oxford. 

1855  H.  K.  Baker,  Hallowell. 

1856  David  Dunn,  Poland. 


1857  George  W.  Wilcox,  Dixmont. 

1860  Charles  A.  Miller,  Skowhegan. 

1864  Horace  Stilson,  Pittsfield. 

1866  Franklin  M.  Drew,  Brunswick. 
1868  S.  J.  Chadbourne,  E.  Dixmont. 

1878  Oramandel  Smith,  Litchfield. 

1879  Benjamin  L.  Staples,  Houlton. 

1880  Oramandal  Smith,  Litchfield. 

1885  Nicholas  Fessenden,  Fort  Fairfield 
1891  William  S.  Cotton,  Lisbon. 

1905  E.  M.  Thompson,  Augusta. 

1911  C.  O'.  Harvey,  Fort  Fairfield. 

1913  William  F.  Roix,  Ashland. 

1915  C.  C.  Harvey,  Fort  Fairfield. 

1917  Wm.  R.  Roix,  Presque  Isle. 

1919  Clyde  R.  Chapman,  Fairfield. 


SECRETARIES  OF  STATE 


1820  Ashur  Ware,  Portland. 

1822  Amos  Nichols,  Augusta. 

1829  Edward  Russell,  North  Yarmouth. 
1831  Roscoe  G.  Greene,  Portland. 

1835  Asaph  R.  Nichols,  Augusta. 

1838  Samuel  P.  Benson,  Winthrop. 

1839  Asaph  R.  Nichols,  Augusta. 

1840  Philip  O.  Johnson,  Augusta. 

1841  Samuel  P.  Benson,  Winthrop. 

1842  Philip  C.  Johnson,  Augusta. 

1845  William  B.  Hartwell,  Augusta. 

1846  E.  B.  French,  Damariscotta. 

1850  John  G.  Sawyer,  Augusta. 

1854  Alden  Jackson,  Augusta. 

1856  Caleb  R.  Ayer,  Cornish. 

1857  Alden  Jackson,  Augusta. 

1858  Noah  Smith,  Jr.,  Calais. 

1861  Joseph  B.  Hall,  Presque  Isle. 


1864  Ephraim  Flint,  Jr.,  Dover. 

1868  Franklin  M.  Drew,  Brunswick. 

1872  George  G.  Stacy,  Richmond  (rs.) 

1875  Sidney  Perham,  Paris  (f.  v.) 

1876  S.  J.  Chadbourne,  East  Dixmont. 

1879  Edward  H.  Gove,  Biddeford. 

1880  S.  J.  Chadbourne,  Augusta. 

1881  Joseph  O.  Smith,  Augusta. 

1885  Ormandal  Smith,  Litchfield. 

1891  Nicholas  Fessenden,  Fort  Fairfield 
1897  Byron  Boyd,  Augusta. 

1907  Arthur  I.  Brown,  Belfast. 

1911  Cyrus  W.  Davis,  Waterville. 

1913  Jos.  E.  Alexander,  Richmond. 

1915  John  E.  Bunker,  Eden. 

1917  Frank  W.  Ball,  Dover. 

1927  Edgar  C.  Smith,  Augusta. 


STATE  TREASURERS 


1820  Joseph  C.  Boyd,  Portland.  1857 

1823  Elias  Thomas,  Portland.  1860 

1828  Mark  Harris,  Portland.  1865 

1829  Elias  Thomas,  Portland.  1869 

1831  A.  B.  Thompson,  Brunswick.  1874 

1832  Mark  Harris,  Portland.  1877 

1835  Asa  Redington,  Jr.,  Augusta;  Daniel  1879 

Williams,  Augusta,  Com.  1880 

1838  James  B.  Cahoon,  Portland.  1885 

1839  Jeremiah  Goodwin,  Alfred.  1888 

1840  Daniel  Williams,  Augusta.  1895 

1841  Sanford  Kingsbury,  Kingsbury.  1901 

1842  James  White,  Belfast.  1907 

1847  Moses  McDonald,  Limerick.  1911 

1850  Samuel  Cony,  Augusta.  1913 

1855  Woodbury  Davis,  Belfast;  J.  A.  San-  1915 

born,  Readfield,  Com.  1917 

1856  Isaac  Reed,  Waldoborough.  1921 

1927 


Benjamin  D.  Peck,  Portland. 
Nathan  Dane,  Alfred, 

N.  G.  Hichborn,  Stockton. 
William  Caldwell,  Augusta. 
Silas  C.  Hatch,  Bangor. 

Esreff  H.  Banks,  Biddeford. 
Charles  A.  White,  Gardinyr. 
Samuel  A.  Holbrook,  Freeport. 
Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  Bangor. 
George  L.  Beal,  Norway. 

F.  Marion  Simpson,  Carmel. 
Oramandal  Smith,  Litchfield. 
Pascal  P.  Gilmore,  Bucksport. 
James  F.  Singleton,  Bangor. 
Joseph  W.  Simpson,  York. 
Elmer  E.  Newbert,  Augusta. 
Joseph  W.  Simpson,  York. 
Wm.  L.  Bonney,  Bowdoinham. 
Wm.  S.  Owen,  Milo. 


U.  S.  SENATORS  FROM  ADOPTION  OF  CONSTITUTION 

(Abbreviations — rs.,  resigned;  f.  v„  filled  vacancy;  d.,  died.) 

1st  CHOICE 

Name 

John  Holmes 
John  Chandler 


Politics 

Rep. 

Rep. 


Residence 

Alfred, 

Monmouth 


Term  of  omce 
1820-1827. 
1820-1823. 
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2nd  CHOICE 


Albion  K.  Parris, 

Rep. 

Portland  (rs.), 

1827-1828. 

Appointed  Judge  of  S.  J. 

Court. 

John  Holmes, 

N.  Rep. 

Alfred  (f.  v.), 

1829-1833. 

John  Chandler, 

D.  Rep. 

Monmouth, 

1823-1829. 

3rd 

CHOICE 

Ether  Shepley, 

D.  Rep. 

Saco  (rs.), 

1833-1836. 

Appointed  Judge  of  S.  J. 

Court. 

1836-1837. 

Judah  Dana, 

Dem. 

Fryeburg  f.  v.), 

Reuel  Williams, 

Dem. 

Augusta  (f.  v.), 

1837-1839. 

Peleg  Sprague, 

N.  Rep. 

Hallowell, 

1829-1835. 

4  th 

CHOICE 

Reuel  Williams, 

Dem. 

Augusta, 

1839-1843. 

Resigned  Feb.,  1843. 

1843-1845. 

John  Fairfield, 

Dem. 

Saco  (f.  v.), 

John  Ruggles, 

Dem. 

Thomaston, 

1835-1841. 

5th 

CHOICE 

John  Fairfield, 

Dem. 

Saco  (d.), 

1845-1847. 

Wyman  B.  S.  Moor, 

Dem. 

Waterville  (f.  v.), 

1848-1849. 

Appointed  by  Governor. 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Dem. 

Hampden  (f.  v.), 

1848-1851. 

George  Evans, 

Whig. 

Gardiner, 

1841-1847. 

6th 

CHOICE 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Dem. 

Hampden  (rs.), 

1851-1857. 

Elected  Governor  of  State. 

Amos  Nourse, 

Rep. 

Bath  (f.  v.), 

1857. 

James  W.  Bradbury, 

Dem. 

Augusta, 

1847-1853. 

7th 

CHOICE 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Rep. 

Hampden, 

1857-1861. 

Elected  Vice-President 

of  the  United  States. 

Lot  M.  Morrill, 

Rep. 

Augusta  (f.  v.), 

1861-1863. 

Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden, 

Rep. 

Portland, 

1854-1859. 

Elected,  1854,  for  term  commencing 

1853,  on  account  of  failure 

of  Legislature  to  elect. 

8th 

CHOICE 

Lot  M.  Morrill, 

Rep. 

Augusta, 

1863-1869. 

Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden, 

Rep. 

Portland  (rs.), 

1859-1864. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Nathan  A.  Farwell, 

Rep. 

Rockland  (f.  v.), 

1864-1865. 

Appointed  by  Governor. 

9  th 

CHOICE 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden, 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Bangor, 

Portland, 

1869-1875. 

1865-1869. 

Died  Sept.  8,  1869. 

Lot  M.  Morrill, 

Rep. 

Augusta  (f.  v.), 

1869-1871. 

10th 

CHOICE 

Lot  M.  Morrill, 

Rep. 

Augusta, 

1871-1876. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Rep. 

Augusta  (f.  v.), 

1876-1877. 

Appointed  by  Governor. 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Rep. 

Bangor, 

1875-1881. 

11th 

CHOICE 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Rep. 

Augusta  (rs.), 

1877-1881. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State. 

William  P.  Frye, 

Rep. 

Lewiston  (f.  v.), 

1881-1888. 

Eugene  Hale, 

Rep. 

Ellsworth, 

1881-1887. 

12th,  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th  CHOICES 

William  P.  Frye, 

Rep. 

Lewiston, 

1883-1911. 

Eugene  Hale, 

Rep. 

Ellsworth, 

1887-1911. 

17  th 

Choice 

William  P.  Frye, 

Rep. 

Lewiston  (d) 

1883-1911. 

Charles  F.  Johnson, 

Dem. 

Waterville, 

1911-1917. 

Obadiah  Gardner, 

Dem. 

Rockland  (f.  v.), 

1911-1913. 

Appointed  by  Governor. 

Edwin  0.  Burleigh, 

Rep. 

Augusta  (d) 

1913-1919. 
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18th  and  19th  CHOICES 

Frederick  Hale, 

Bert  M.  Femald, 

Arthur  R.  Gould, 


Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Portland  (f.  v.), 

Rep.  Presque  Isle  (f.  v.), 


1917. 

1917. 

1926. 


REPRESENTATIVES  TO  CONGRESS  FROM  ADOPTION  OF  CONSTITUTION 

17th  CONGRESS,  1821 


Name 

Wm.  D.  Williamson, 
E.  Whitman  (rs.), 
Mark  Harris  )f.  v.), 
Enoch  Lincoln, 
Ebenezer  Herrick 
Mark  L.  Hill, 
Joshua  Cushman, 
Joseph  Dana, 


Joshua  Cushman, 
Ebenezer  Herrick, 
Enoch  Lincoln, 
William  Burleigh 
David  Kidder, 
Stephen  Longfellow, 
Jeremiah  O’Brien, 


Peleg  Sprague, 

Ebenebzer  Herrick 
David  Kidder, 

Jeremiah  O’Brien, 

William  Burleigh, 

John  Anderson, 

Enoch  Lincoln  (rs.), 
James  W.  Ripley  (f.  v.), 


Jeremiah  O’Brien, 
J.  F.  Wingate, 
Peleg  Sprague, 
John  Anderson, 
Rufus  Mclntire, 
Samuel  Butman, 
James  W.  Ripley, 


J.  F.  Wingate, 

James  W.  Ripley  (rs.), 
C.  Holland  (f.  v.), 

John  Anderson, 

Rufus  Mclntire, 
Jeremiah  O’Brien, 
George  Evans, 

Samuel  Butman 


George  Evans, 
Leonard  Jarvis, 
James  Bates, 
Cornelius  Holland 
John  Anderson, 
Edward  Kavanagh, 
Rufus  Mclntire, 


Leonard  Jarvis 
George  Evans, 
Edward  Kavanagh, 
Joseph  Hall, 

F.  O.  J.  Smith, 
Gorham  Parks, 
Rufus  Mclntire, 
Moses  Mason, 


Politics 

Residence 

Rep. 

Bangor, 

Fed. 

Portland, 

Rep. 

Portland, 

Rep. 

Paris, 

Rep. 

Lewiston, 

Rep. 

Phippsburg, 

Rep. 

Winslow, 

Fed. 

Kennebunk, 

18th  CONGRESS,  1823 


Rep. 

Winslow, 

Rep. 

Lewiston, 

Rep. 

Paris, 

Fed. 

South  Berwick, 

Fed. 

Skowhegan, 

Fed. 

Portland, 

Rep. 

Machias, 

19th  CONGRESS,  1825 

Rep. 

Hallowell, 

Rep. 

Lewiston, 

Fed. 

Skowhegan, 

Rep. 

Machias, 

Fed. 

South  Berwick, 

Rep. 

Portland, 

Rep. 

Paris, 

Rep. 

Fryeburg. 

20th  CONGRESS,  1827 

Rep.  Machias, 

Rep.  Bath, 

Rep.  Hallowell 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Parsonsfield, 

Fed.  Dixmont, 

Rep.  Fryeburg, 


21st  CONGRESS,  1829 


Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Nat’l  Rep. 
Nat’l  Rep. 


Bath, 

Fryeburg, 

Canton, 

Portland, 

Parsonsfield, 

Machias, 

Gardiner, 

Dixmont, 


22d  CONGRESS,  1831 


Nat’l  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 
Dem.  Rep. 


Gardiner, 

Ellsworth, 

Norridgewock, 

Canton, 

Portland, 

Newcastle, 

Parsonsfield, 


23d  CONGRESS,  1833 


Dem. 

Ellsworth, 

Whig. 

Gardiner, 

Dem. 

Newcastle, 

Dem. 

Camden 

Dem. 

Portland, 

Dem. 

Bangor, 

Dem. 

Parsonsfield, 

Dem. 

Bethel, 

Profession 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Physician. 

Lawyer. 


Physician. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 


Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


Merchant. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 


Merchant. 

Merchant. 

Physician. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 


Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Physician. 

Physician. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Physician. 
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24th  CONGRESS,  1835 


Leonard  Jarvis, 

Dem. 

Ellsworth, 

Merchant. 

George  Evans, 

Whig. 

Gardiner, 

Lawyer. 

Joseph  Hall, 

Dem. 

Camden, 

Merchant. 

John  Fairfield, 

Dem. 

Saco, 

Lawyer. 

Jeremiah  Bailey, 

Whig. 

Wiscasset, 

Lawyer. 

F.  0.  J.  Smith, 

Dem. 

Portland, 

Lawyer. 

Gorham  Parks, 

Dem. 

Bangor, 

Lawyer. 

Moses  Mason, 

Dem. 

Bethel, 

Physician. 

25th  CONGRESS,  1837 

John  Fairfield, 

Dem. 

Saco, 

Lawyer. 

F.  0.  J.  Smith, 

Dem. 

Portland, 

Lawyer. 

George  Evans, 

Whig. 

Gardiner, 

Lawyer. 

Thomas  Davee, 

Dem. 

Blanchard, 

Merchant. 

H.  J.  Anderson, 

Dem. 

Belfast, 

Merchant. 

Jos.  C.  Noyes, 

Whig 

Eastport, 

Merchant. 

Timothy  J.  Carter  (d. ) , 

Dem. 

Paris, 

Lawyer. 

Virgil  D.  Parris  (f.  v.), 

Dem. 

Buckfield, 

Lawyer. 

Jonathan  Cilley  (d.), 

Dem. 

Thomaston, 

Lawyer. 

Edward  Robinson  (f.  v.), 

Whig. 

Thomaston, 

Merchant. 

26th  CONGRESS,  1839 

George  Evans, 

Whig. 

Gardiner, 

Lawyer, 

Thomas  Davee, 

Dem. 

Blanchard, 

Merchant. 

H.  J.  Anderson, 

Dem. 

Belfast, 

Merchant. 

Albert  Smith, 

Dem. 

Portland, 

Lawyer. 

Benj.  Randall, 

Whig. 

Bath, 

Lawyer. 

Virgil  D.  Parris, 

Dem. 

Buckfield, 

Lawyer. 

Nathan  Clifford, 

Dem. 

Newfield, 

Lawyer. 

Joshua  A.  Lowell, 

Dem. 

Machias, 

Lawyer. 

27th  CONGRESS,  1841 

Benj.  Randall, 

Whig. 

Bath, 

Lawyer. 

Nathan  Clifford, 

Dem. 

Newfield, 

Lawyer. 

George  Evans  (rs.), 

Whig. 

Gardiner, 

Lawyer. 

David  Bronson  (f.  v.), 

Whig. 

Anson, 

Lawyer. 

Elisha  H.  Allen, 

Whig. 

Bangor, 

Lawyer. 

W.  P.  Fessenden, 

Whig. 

Portland, 

Lawyer. 

Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield, 

Dem. 

Bridgton, 

Lawyer. 

Joshua  A.  Lowell, 

Dem. 

Machias, 

Lawyer. 

Alfred  Marshall, 

Dem. 

China, 

Merchant. 

28th  CONGRESS,  1843 

Luther  Severance, 

Whig. 

Augusta, 

Printer. 

F.  H.  Morse, 

Whig. 

Bath, 

Merchant. 

Robert  P.  Dunlap, 

Dem. 

Brunswick, 

Lawyer. 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Dem. 

Hampden, 

Lawyer. 

Joshua  Herrick, 

Dem. 

Kennebunkport, 

Farmer. 

Shepard  Cary, 

Dem. 

Houlton, 

Merchant. 

Benjamin  "White, 

Dem. 

Montville, 

Farmer. 

29th  CONGRESS,  1845 

Hezekiah  Williams, 

Dem. 

Castine, 

Lawyer. 

Luther  Severance, 

Whig. 

Augusta, 

Printer. 

J.  F.  Scammon, 

Dem. 

Saco, 

Merchant. 

Cullen  Sawtelle, 

Dem. 

Norridgewock, 

Lawyer. 

Robert  P.  Dunlap, 

Dem. 

Brunswick, 

Lawyer. 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Dem. 

Hampden, 

Lawyer. 

J.  D.  McCrate, 

Dem. 

Wiscasset, 

Lawyer. 

30th  CONGRESS,  1847 

James  S.  Wiley, 

Dem. 

Dover, 

Lawyer. 

E.  K.  Smart, 

Dem. 

Camden, 

Lawyer. 

Franklin  Clark, 

Dem. 

Wiscasset, 

Merchant. 

A.  W.  H.  Clapp, 

Dem. 

Portland, 

Merchant. 

Hiram  Belcher, 

Whig. 

Farmington, 

Lawyer. 

David  Hammons, 

Dem. 

Lovell, 

Lawyer. 

Hezekiah  Williams, 

Dem. 

Castine, 

Merchant. 

31st  CONGRESS,  1849 

Cullen  Sawtelle, 

Dem. 

Norridgewock, 

Lawyer. 

John  Otis, 

Whig. 

Hallowell, 

Lawyer. 

Chas.  Stetson, 

Dem. 

Bangor, 

Lawyer. 

Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller, 

Dem. 

Calais, 

Lawyer. 

Rufus  K.  Goodenow, 

Whig. 

Paris, 

Lawyer. 

Elbridge  Gerry, 

Dem. 

Waterford, 

Lawyer. 

Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield, 

Dem. 

Bridgton, 

Lawyer. 

Israel  Washburn,  Jr. 
E.  K.  Smart, 

Moses  McDonald, 
Chas.  Andrews  (d.), 
Isaac  Reed  (f.  v.), 
John  Appleton, 
Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller, 
Robert  Goodenow, 


Moses  McDonald, 
Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 
Samuel  P.  Benson, 

E.  W.  Farley, 
Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller, 
Samuel  Mayall, 


Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 
Samuel  P.  Benson, 
John  M.  Wood, 
Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller, 
Ebenezer  Knowlton, 
John  J.  Perry, 


John  M.  Wood, 

Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 
F.  H.  Morse, 
Nehemiah  Abbott, 
Stephen  C.  Foster, 
Chas.  J.  Gilman, 


Israel  Washburn,  Jr.  (rs.), 
Stephen  Coburn  (f.  v.), 

D.  E.  Somes, 

John  J.  Perry, 

Stephen  0.  Foster, 

F.  H.  Morse, 

Ezra  B.  French, 


John  H.  Rice, 

Frederick  A.  Pike, 

Chas.  W.  Walton  (rs.), 

T.  A.  D.  Fessenden  (f.  v.), 
S.  C.  Fessenden, 

John  N.  Goodwin, 

Anson  P.  Morrill, 


James  G.  Blaine, 
Sidney  Perham, 
Fred.  A.  Pike, 
John  H.  Rice, 

L.  D.  M.  Sweat, 


John  Lynch, 
Sidney  Perham, 
Fred.  A.  Pike, 
John  H.  Rice, 
James  G.  Blaine, 


Fred.  A.  Pike, 
John  A.  Peters, 
John  Lynch, 
James  G.  Blaine, 
Sidney  Perham, 
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32d  CONGRESS,  1851 


Whig. 

Orono, 

Dem. 

Camden, 

Dem. 

Limerick, 

Dem. 

Paris, 

Whig. 

Waldoborough, 

Dem. 

Portland, 

Dem. 

Calais, 

WGiig. 

Farmington, 

33d  CONGRESS,  1853 


Dem. 

Limerick, 

Whig. 

Orono, 

Whig. 

Winthrop, 

Whig. 

Newcastle, 

Dem. 

Calais, 

Dem. 

Gray, 

34th  CONGRESS,  1855 

Rep. 

Orono, 

Rep. 

Winthrop, 

Rep. 

Portland, 

Dem. 

Calais, 

Rep. 

Montville, 

Rep. 

Oxford, 

35th  CONGRESS,  1857 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Orono, 

Rep.  Bath, 

Rep.  Belfast, 

Rep.  Pembroke, 

Rep.  Brunswick, 

36th  CONGRESS,  1859 

Rep.  Orono, 

Rep.  Skowhegan, 

Rep.  Biddeford, 

Rep.  Oxford, 

Rep.  Pembroke, 

Rep.  Bath, 

Rep.  Damariscotta, 


37th  CONGRESS,  1861 

Rep. 

Foxcroft, 

Rep. 

Calais, 

Rep. 

Auburn, 

Rep. 

Auburn, 

Rep. 

Rockland, 

Rep. 

South  Berwick, 

Rep. 

Readfield, 

38th  CONGRESS,  1863 

Rep. 

Augusta, 

Rep. 

Paris, 

Rep. 

Calais, 

Rep. 

Foxcroft, 

Dem. 

Portland, 

39th  CONGRESS,  1865 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Paris, 

Rep.  Calais, 

Rep.  Foxcroft, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

40th  CONGRESS,  1867 

Rep.  Calais, 

Rep.  Bangor, 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

Rep.  Paris, 


Lawyer 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Manufact’r. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Contractor. 

Lawyer. 

Clergyman. 

Lawyer. 


Contractor. 

Lawyer. 

Mechanic. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Manufact’r. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Manufact’r. 


Editor. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 
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41st  CONGRESS,  1869 


Samuel  P.  Morrill, 

Rep. 

Farmington, 

Clergyman. 

John  A.  Peters, 

Rep. 

Bangor, 

Augusta, 

Lawyer. 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Rep. 

Editor. 

Eugene  Hale, 

Rep. 

Ellsworth, 

Lawyer. 

John  Lynch, 

Rep.  Portland, 

42d  CONGRESS,  1871 

Merchant. 

John  Lynch, 

Rep. 

Portland, 

Merchant. 

Wm.  P.  Frye, 

Rep. 

Lewiston, 

Lawyer. 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Rep. 

Augusta, 

Editor. 

John  A.  Peters, 

Rep. 

Bangor, 

Lawyer. 

Eugene  Hale, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

43d  CONGRESS,  1873 

Lawyer. 

John  H.  Burleigh, 

Rep. 

South  Berwick, 

Manufact’r. 

Wm.  P.  Frye, 

Rep. 

Lewiston, 

Lawyer. 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Rep. 

Augusta, 

Editor. 

Samuel  F.  Hersey, 

Rep. 

Bangor, 

Merchant. 

Eugene  Hale, 

Rep. 

Ellsworth, 

Lawyer. 

44th  CONGRESS,  1875 


John  H.  Burleigh, 

Wm.  P.  Frye, 

James  G.  Blaine  (rs.), 
Edwin  Flye  (f.  v.), 

Samuel  F.  Hersey  (d.), 
Harris  M.  Plaisted  (f.  v.), 
Eugene  Hale, 


Thomas  B.  Reed, 
William  P.  Frye, 
Stephen  D.  Lindsey, 
Llewellyn  Powers, 
Eugene  Hale, 


Rep.  South  Berwick, 

Rep.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

Rep.  New  Castle, 

Rep.  Bangor, 

Rep.  Bangor, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

45th  CONGRESS,  1877 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Norridgewock, 

Rep.  Houlton, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

46th  CONGRESS,  1879 

Portland, 
Lewiston, 
Norridgewock, 
Bangor, 
Rockland, 


Thomas  B.  Reed, 
William  P.  Frye, 
Stephen  D.  Lindsey, 
George  W.  Ladd, 
Thompson  H.  Murch, 


Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem.  &  Nat.  G.  B. 

Nat.  G.  B. 


Thomas  B.  Reed, 
Nelson  Dingley,  Jr., 
Stephen  D.  Lindsey, 
George  W.  Ladd, 
Thompson  H.  Murch, 


47th  CONGRESS,  1881 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Nat.  G.  B. 
Nat.  G.  B. 


Portland, 

Lewiston. 

Norridgewock, 

Bangor, 

Rockland, 


48th  to  55th  CONGRESSES,  1883-97 


Thomas  B.  Reed,  Rep. 

N.  Dingley,  Jr.,  Rep. 

Chas.  A.  Boutelle,  Rep. 

Seth  L.  Milliken  (d.),  Rep. 


Edward  C.  Burleigh  (f.  v.),  (55th,  ’97)  Rep. 


Portland, 

Lewiston, 

Bangor, 

Belfast, 

Augusta, 


Thomas  B.  Reed  (rs.), 

N.  Dingley  (d.), 

Chas.  A.  Boutelle, 

Edwin  O'.  Burleigh, 

Amos  L.  Allen  (f.  v.), 

Chas.  E.  Littlefield  (f.  v.), 


Amos  L.  Allen, 

Chas.  E.  Littlefield, 
Chas.  A.  Boutelle, 

Edwin  C.  Burleigh, 
Llewellyn  Powers  (f.  v.), 


56th  CONGRESS,  1899 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Banger, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

Rep.  Alfred, 

Rep.  Rockland, 

57th  CONGRESS,  1901 

Rep.  Alfrod, 

Rep.  Rockland, 

Rep.  Bangor, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

Rep.  Houlton, 


Manufact'r. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Ship-builder. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Stonecutter. 


Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Merchant. 

Stonecutter. 


Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Publisher. 


Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Editor. 

Publisher. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Publisher. 

Lawyer. 
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58th  to  60th  CONGRESSES,  1903-07 


Amos  L.  Allen, 

Cnas.  E.  Littlefield, 

Edwin  C.  Burleigh, 

Llewellyn  Powers, 

Rep.  Alfred, 

Rep.  Rockland, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

Rep.  Houlton, 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

60th  Congress,  1908 

John  P.  Swasey  (f.  v.), 

Frank  E.  Guernsey  (f.  v.), 

Rep.  Canton, 

Rep.  Dover, 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

61st  CONGRESS,  1909 

Amos  L.  Allen, 

John  P.  Swasey, 

Edwin  O'.  Burleigh, 

Frank  E.  Guernsey, 

Rep.  Alfred, 

Rep.  Canton, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

Rep.  Dover, 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

62d  CONGRESS,  1911 

Asher  C.  Hinds, 

D.  J.  McGillicuddy, 

Samuel  W.  Gould, 

Frank  E.  Guernsey, 

Rep.  Portland, 

Dem.  Lewiston, 

Dem.  Skowhegan, 

Rep.  Dover, 

Parliamentarian. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

63d  CONGRESS,  1913 

Asher  C.  Hinds, 

D.  P.  McGillicuddy, 

Forrest  Goodwin  (d.) 

John  A.  Peters, 

Frank  E.  Guernsey, 

Rep.  Portland, 

Dem.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Skowhegan, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

Rep.  Dover, 

Parliamentarian. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

64th  CONGRESS,  1915 

Asher  C.  Hinds, 

D.  J.  McGillicuddy, 

John  A.  Peters, 

Frank  E.  Guernsey, 

Rep.  Portland, 

Dem.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

Rep.  Dover, 

Parliamentarian. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

65th  CONGRESS,  1917 

Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 

John  A.  Peters, 

Ira  G.  Hersey, 

Rep.  Sanford, 

Rep.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

Rep.  Houlton, 

Manufact’r. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

66th  CONGRESS,  1919 

Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 

John  A.  Peters, 

Ira  G.  Hersey, 

Rep.  Sanford, 

Rep.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

Rep.  Houlton, 

Manufact’r. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

67th  CONGRESS,  1921 

Carroll  L.  Beedy, 

Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 

John  A.  Peters  (rs.), 

Ira  G.  Hersey, 

John  E.  Nelson, 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Ellsworth, 

Rep.  Houlton, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Carroll  L.  Beedy, 
Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 
Ira  G.  Hersey, 

John  E.  Nelson, 


68th  to  69th  CONGRESSES,  1923-25 

Rep.  Portland, 

Rep.  Lewiston, 

Rep.  Houlton, 

Rep.  Augusta, 

(See  text  of  Political  Chapter.) 


Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 


GUBERNATORIAL  VOTE 


1820. 


1821. 


Election  for  this  year  only, 
in  April. 

Whole  vote  . 

William  King,  Rep . 

Scattering . 


first  Monday 

. 22,014 

. 21,083 

.  1,031 


Whole  vote  . 

Albion  K.  Parris,  Rep.  . 
Joshua  Wingate,  Jr.,  Rep 
Ezekiel  Whitman,  Fed.  . 
Scattering  . 


24,388 

12,887 

3,879 

6,811 

811 
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1822. 

Whole  vote  . 22,180 

Albion  K.  Parris,  Rep . 15,476 

Ezekiel  Whitman,  Eed . 5,795 

Joshua  Wingate,  Jr.,  Rep .  755 

Scattering .  154 

1823. 

Whole  vote  . 19,400 

Albion  K.  Parris,  Rep . 18,550 

Scattering  .  850 

1824. 

Whole  vote  . 20,439 

Albion  K.  Parris,  Rep . 19,779 

Scattering  .  660 

1825. 

Whole  vote  . 15,252 

Albion  K.  Parris,  Rep . 14,206 

Scattering  . 1,406 

1826. 

Whole  vote  . 21,063 

Enoch  Lincoln,  Rep . 20,689 

Scattering .  374 

1827. 

Whole  vote  . 20,458 

Enoch  Lincoln,  Rep . 19,969 

Scattering  .  489 

*1828. 

Whole  vote  . ..28,109 

Enoch  Lincoln,  Rep . 25,745 

Scattering .  245 

1829. 

Whole  vote  . 46,551 

Jona.  G.  Hunton,  Nat.  Rep . 23,315 

Samuel  E.  Smith,  Dem.  Rep . 22,991 

Scattering  .  245 

1830. 

Whole  vote  . 58,092 

Samuel  E.  Smith,  Dem.  Rep . 30,215 

Jona.  G.  Hunton,  Nat.  Rep . 28,639 

Scattering  .  238 

«■ 

1831. 

Whole  vote  . 50,219 

Samuel  B.  Smith,  Dem.  Rep . 28,292 

Daniel  Goodenow,  Nat.  Rep . 21,821 

Scattering .  106 

1832. 

Whole  vote  . 60,597 

Samuel  E.  Smith,  Dem.  Rep . 31,987 

Daniel  Goodenow,  Nat.  Rep . 27,651 

Moses  Carleton  .  869 

Scattering  .  90 

1833. 

Whole  vote  . 49,352 

Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Dem . 25,731 

Daniel  Goodenow,  Whig  . 18,112 

Samuel  E.  Smith,  Dis.  Dem .  3,024 

Thomas  A.  Hill,  Anti-Mason  .  2,384 

Scattering .  101 

1834. 

Whole  vote  . 73,031 

Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Dem . 38,133 

Peleg  Sprague,  Whig  . 33,732 

Thomas  A.  Hill,  Anti-Mason  .  1,076 

Scattering  .  90 

1835. 

Whole  vote  . 62,683 

Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Dem . 45,208 


William  King,  Whig  . 16,860 

Scattering  .  615 

1836. 

Whole  vote  . 54,688 

Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Dem . 31,837 

Edward  Kent,  Whig  . 22,703 

Scattering  .  148 

1837. 

Whole  vote  . 68,523 

Edward  Kent,  Whig  . 34,358 

Gorham  Parks,  Dem . 33z879 

Scattering  .  286 

1838. 

Whole  vote  . 89,596 

John  Fairfield,  Dem . 46,216 

Edward  Kent,  Whig  . 42,896 

Scattering  .  490 

1839. 

Whole  vote  . 75,995 

John  Fairfield,  Dem . 41,038 

Edward  Kent,  Whig  . 34,749 

Scattering  .....  208 

1840. 

Whole  vote  . 91,174 

Edward  Kent,  Whig  . 45,597 

John  Fairfield,  Dem .  45,587 

Scattering  .  09 

1841. 

Whole  vote  . 86,153 

John  Fairfield,  Dem . 47,354 

Edward  Kent,  Whig  . 36,790 

Jeremiah  Curtis,  Liberty  .  1,662 

Scattering  .  347 

After  the  Presidential  election  of  1840,  the 
Abolition,  or  Liberty  party  began  to  develop. 

1842. 

Whole  vote  . 71,780 

John  Fairfield,  Dem . 40,855 

Edward  Robinson,  Whig . 26,745 

James  Appleton,  Liberty .  4,080 

Scattering .  100 

1843. 

Whole  vote  . 63,139 

H.  J.  Anderson,  Dem . 32,029 

Edward  Robinson,  Whig . 20,973 

James  Appleton,  Liberty  .  6,746 

Edward  Kavanagh,  Dem.  .  3,221 

Scattering  .  170 

1844. 

Whole  vote  . 93,853 

H.  J.  Anderson,  Dem . 48,942 

Edward  Robinson,  Whig . 38,501 

James  Appleton,  Liberty  .  6,245 

Scattering  .  165 


By  an  amendment  in  the  constitution  the 
political  year  was  made  to  begin  on  the  2d 
Wednesday  of  May,  instead  of  the  1st 
Wednesday  of  January,  as  theretofore,  and 
the  State  officers  elected  in  ’44  were  to  hold 
their  offices  from  1st  Wed.  in  January,  ’45,  to 
2d  Wednesday,  of  May,  ’46. 


1845. 

Whole  vote  . 67,405 

H.  J.  Anderson,  Dem . 34,711 

Freeman  H.  Morse,  Whig  . 26,341 

Samuel  Fessenden,  Liberty .  5,867 

Scattering  .  486 

1846. 

Whole  vote  . 75,664 

John  W.  Dana,  Dem . 36,031 


♦Full  details  of  vote  not  accounted  for  in  Senate  Record. 
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David  Bronson,  Whig . 29,557 

Samuel  Fessenden,  Liberty .  9,398 

Scattering  .  678 

1847.  ' 

Whole  vote  . 65,302 

John  W.  Dana,  Dem . 33,429 

David  Bronson,  Whig  . 24,246 

Samuel  Fessenden,  Liberty .  7,352 

Scattering  .  275 

1848. 

Whole  vote  . 82,277 

John  W.  Dana,  Dem . 39,760 

Elijah  L.  Hamlin,  Whig  . 29,927 

Samuel  Fessenden,  Liberty . 12,037 

Scattering  .  553 


At  this  time  the  Free  Soil  party  was 
formed. 


Samuel  Wells,  Dem . 43,628 

George  F.  Patten,  Whig  .  6,554 

Scattering  .  58 


In  the  Presidential  election  of  1856  the 
Whig,  Free  Soil,  .and  American  parties  to¬ 
gether  with  many  from  the  Democratic  party, 
organized  into  the  Republican  party. 


1857. 

Whole  vote  . 97,878 

Lot  M.  Morrill,  Rep.  . 54,655 

Manassah  H.  Smith,  Dem . 42,968 

Scattering  .  255 

1858. 

Whole  vote  . 112,898 

Lot  M.  Morrill,  Rep .  60,380 

Manassah  H.  Smith,  Dem .  52,440 

Scattering  .  78 


1849. 

Whole  vote  . 73,781 

John  Hubbard,  Dem . 37,636 

Elijah  L.  Hamlin,  Whig  . 28,056 

Geo.  F.  Talbot,  Free  Soil  .  7,987 

Scattering  .  102 

1850. 

Whole  vote  . 80,665 

John  Hubbard,  Dem . 41,203 

William  G.  Crosby,  Whig  . 32,120 

Geo.  F.  Talbot,  Free  Soil  .  7,267 

Scattering  .  75 


1851. 

John  Hubbard. — Gov. 

By  an  amendment  in  the  Constitution,  the 
commencement  of  the  political  year  was  re¬ 
stored  to  its  original  time,  viz.,  the  1st 
Wednesday  of  Jan.,  and  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  was  continued  over  without  an  election 
in  1851. 


1852. 

Whole  vote  . 94,707 

John  Hubbard,  Dem . 41,999 

William  G.  Crosby,  Whig  . 29,127 

Anson  G.  Chandler,  Anti-Maine  Law..  21, 774 

Ezekiel  Holmes,  Free  Soil  .  1,617 

Scattering  .  190 

1853. 

Whole  vote  . 83,627 

Albert  Pillsbury,  Dem . 36,386 

William  G.  Crosby,  Whig  . 27,061 

Anson  P.  Morrill,  Me.  Law . 11,027 

Ezekiel  Holmes,  Free  Soil  .  8,996 

Scattering  .  157 

1854. 

Whole  vote  . 90,633 

Anson  P.  Morrill,  Maine  Law  and 

Know  Nothing  . 44,565 

Albion  K.  Parris,  Dem . 28,462 

Isaac  Reed,  Whig  . 14,001 

Shepard  Cary,  opposition  Dem .  3,478 

Scattering  .  127 


At  this  time  a  party  styled  the  Know- 
Nothing,  or  American,  suddenly  developed 
itself  by  secret  organization,  and  existed  two 
years. 

1855. 


Whole  vote  . 110,477 

Anson  P.  Morrill,  Rep .  51,441 

Samuel  Wells,  Dem .  48,341 

Isaac  Reed,  Whig  .  10,610 

Scattering .  81 

1856. 

Whole  vote  . 119,814 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Rep .  69,574 


1859. 

Whole  vote  . 102,652 

Lot  M.  Morrill,  Rep .  57,230 

Manassah  H.  Smith,  Dem .  45,387 

Scattering  .  35 

1860. 

Whole  vote  . 124,135 

Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  Rep .  70,030 

E.  K.  Smart,  Dem .  52,350 

Phineas  Barnes,  Whig  .  1,735 

Scattering .  20 

1861. 

Whole  vote  . 100,503 

Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  Rep .  58,689 

C.  D.  Jameson,  War  Dem . .  .  21,935 

John  W.  Dana,  Dem .  19,801 

Scattering  .  78 

1862. 

Whole  vote  . 81,718 

Abner  Coburn,  Rep . 42,744 

Bion  Bradbury,  Dem . 32,108 

O'.  D.  Jameson,  War  Dem .  6,764 

Scattering  .  102 

1863. 

Whole  vote  . 119,042 

Samuel  Cony,  Rep .  68,339 

Bion  Bradbury,  Dem .  50,676 

Scattering  .  81 


1864. 

Whole  vote  . 111,986 

Samuel  Cony,  Rep .  65,583 

Joseph  Howard,  Dem .  46,403 

,  1865. 

Whole  vote  . 86,073 

Samuel  Cony,  Rep . 54,430 

Joseph  Howard,  Dem . 31,609 

Scattering  .  . .  34 


1866. 


Whole  vote  . 111,892 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Rep .  69,637 

Eben  F.  Pillsbury,  Dem .  41,947 

Scattering  .  308 


1867. 

Whole  vote  . 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Rep 
Eben  F.  Pillsbury,  Dem.  .  .  . 
Scattering  . 


103,753 

57,332 

45,990 

431 


1868. 

Whole  vote  . : . 131,782 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Rep .  75,523 

Eben  F.  Pillsbury,  Dem .  56,207 

Scattering .  52 
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1869. 

Whole  vote  . 95,082 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Rep . 51,314 

Franklin  Smith,  Dem . 39,033 

N.  G.  Hichborn,  Tern .  4,735 

1870. 

Whole  vote  . 99,801 

Sidney  Perham,  Rep . .54,019 

Charles  W.  Roberts,  Dem . 45,733 

Scattering  .  38 

1871. 

Whole  vote  . 105,897 

Sidney  Perham,  Rep .  58,285 

Chas.  P.  Kimball,  Dem .  47,578 

Scattering  .  34 

1872. 

Whole  vote  . 127,266 

Sidney  Perham,  Rep .  71,888 

Charles  P.  Kimball,  Dem .  55,343 

Scattering  .  35 

1873. 

Whole  vote  . 80,953 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Rep . 45,244 

Joseph  Titeomb,  Dem . 32,924 

Jos.  H.  Williams,  Lib.  Rep .  2,160 

Scattering  .  625 

1874. 

Whole  vote  . 95,300 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  Rep . 50,865 

Nelson  Dingley  .  2,093 

Joseph  Titeomb,  Dem . 41,898 

Scattering .  444 

1875. 

Whole  vote  . 111,665 

Selden  Connor,  Rep .  57,812 

Chas.  W.  Roberts,  Dem . 53,807 

Scattering  .  46 


The  Greenback  party  made  its  appearance 
in  Ohio  in  1874,  and  it  first  appearance  in 
Maine,  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
of  1875.  Before  the  next  campaign,  Solon 
Chase  established  a  Greenback  newspaper, 
and  a  party  was  formed,  which  nominated  Al- 
mon  Gage,  of  Lewiston,  as  Governor. 

1876. 


Whole  vote  . 136,823 

Selden  Connor,  Rep .  75,867 

John  C.  Talbot,  Dem .  60,423 

Almon  Gage,  G.  B .  520 

Scattering  .  13 

1877. 

Whole  vote  . 102,058 

Selden  Connor,  Rep .  53,585 

Joseph  H.  Williams,  Dem . 42,247 

Joseph  Williams,  Dem .  64 

H.  C.  Munson,  G.  B .  3,770 

Henry  C.  Munson,  G.  B .  1,521 

John  C.  Talbot,  Dem .  736 

J.  0.  Talbot,  Dem .  H 

Scattering  .  124 

1878. 

Whole  vote  . 126,169 

Selden  Connor,  Rep .  56,554 

Alonzo  Garcelon,  Dem .  28,208 

Joseph  L.  Smith,  Nat.  G.  B .  41,371 

Scattering  .  36 


At  the  election  in  1878  neither  candidate 
received  a  majority  as  was  then  required  by 
the  Constitution,  and  Alonzo  Garcelon  was 
elected  Governor  by  the  Legislature. 


1879. 

Whole  vote  . 138,806 

Daniel  F.  Davis,  Rep .  68,967 

Joseph  L.  Smith,  Nat.  G.  B .  47,643 

Alonzo  Garcelon,  Dem .  21,851 

Bion  Bradbury,  Dem .  264 

Scattering  .  81 


The  Democratic  and  Greenback  parties 
united  in  supporting  “fusion”  candidates 
for  minor  offices.  By  certification  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council,  the  House  stood,  Rep. 
61,  Fusion,  78,  with  12  vacanies,  and  the 
Senate,  Rep.  11,  Fusion  20.  By  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  persons  holding  certificates  of  elec¬ 
tion  from  the  Governor  and  Council  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
dated  Jan.  3,  Jan.  16,  and  Jan.  27,  1880, 
were  not  elected,  by  non-certification  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  persons  who  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  returns  to  be  duly  elected,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  decisions,  and  by  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Republican  members 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  no  le¬ 
gal  organization  was  effected  until  January 
12,  seven  days  after  the  constitutional  day  of 
meeting.  There  being  no  election  of  gov¬ 
ernor  by  the  people,  Daniel  F.  Davis,  of 
Corinth,  Rep.,  was  elected  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

1880. 


Whole  vote  . 147,802 

Harris  M.  Plaisted.  Fusion  .  73,713 

Daniel  F.  Davis,  Rep .  73,544 

Joshua  Nye,  Tem .  309 

William  P.  Joy,  Prohib .  124 

Harrison  M.  Plaisted .  57 

Scattering  .  55 


National  Prohibition  party  organized  at 
Chicago,  September  1,  1869. 

1882. 


Whole  vote  . 138,478 

Frederick  Robie,  Rep .  72,481 

Harrison  M.  Plaisted,  Fusion  .  63,921 

Solon  Chase,  Greenback  .  1,324 

Warren  H.  Vinton,  Ind.  Rep .  269 

William  T.  Eustis,  Prohib .  381 

Scattering  .  102 

1884. 

Whole  vote  . 142,107 

Frederick  Robie  .  78,318 

Incorrectly  ret.  for  Nelson 

Dingley,  Jr .  381 

John  B.  Redman,  Dem .  58,503 

John  D.  Redman,  Dem .  451 

Hosea  B.  Eaton,  G.  B .  3,017 

H.  B.  Eaton,  G.  B .  119 

William  T.  Eustis,  Prohib .  1,151 

W.  F.  Eaton,  G.  B .  103 

Scattering  .  64 

1886. 

Whole  vote  . .  .  .  128,171 

Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  Rep .  68,850 

Joseph  Bodsvell,  Rep  .  141 

Clark  S.  Edwards,  Dem .  55,289 

Aaron  B.  Clark,  Prohib .  17 

Scattering  .  23 

1888. 

Whole  vote  . 145,384 

Edward  C.  Burleigh,  Rep .  79,401 

William  L.  Putnam,  Dem .  61,348 

Volney  B.  Cushing, 'Prohib .  3,109 

William  H.  Simmons,  Labor  .  1,526 

Scattering  . 20 
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1890. 

Whole  vote  . 113,902 

Edwin  0.  Burleigh,  Rep .  64,259 

William  P.  Thompson,  Dem.  ......  45,360 

Aaron  Clark,  Prohib .  2,981 

Isaac  0.  Clark,  Labor  .  1,296 

Scattering  .  6 

1892. 

Whole  vote  . 130,262 

Henry  B.  Cleaves,  Rep .  67,900 

Charles  F.  Johnson,  Dem .  55,397 

Timothy  B.  Hussey,  Prohib .  3,864 

Luther  C.  Bateman,  People’s  .  2,888 

E.  F.  Knowlton,  Hn.  Labor  .  021 

Scattering  .  12 

1894. 

Whole  vote  . 107,776 

Henry  B.  Cleaves,  Rep .  69,322 

Charles  F.  Johnson,  Dem .  30,405 

Ira  G.  Hersey,  Prohib .  2,721 

Luther  C.  Bateman,  People’s  .  5,328 

1896. 

Whole  vote  . 123,516 

Llewellyn  Powers,  Rep .  82i596 

Melvin  P.  Frank,  Dem .  34,350 

Ammi  S.  Ladd,  Prohib .  2,669 

Luther  C.  Bateman,  People’s  .  3,292 

Wm.  H.  Clifford,  Nat.  Dem .  609 

Scattering  .  48 

1898. 

Whole  vote  . 85,720 

Llewellyn  Powers,  Rep . 53,900 

Samuel  L.  Lord,  Dem . 29,485 

Ammi  S.  Ladd,  Prohib .  2,326 

Robert  Gerry,  People’s  .  609 

Erastus  Lermond,  Nat.  Dem .  312 

Scattering  .  48 

1900. 

Whole  vote  . 117,878 

John  F.  Hill,  Rep .  73,740 

Samuel  L.  Lord,  Dem .  40,086 

Grant  Rogers,  Prohib.  . .  3,648 

N.  W.  Lermond,  Socialist  .  653 

Scattering  .  21 

1902. 

Whole  vote  . 107,877 

John  F.  Hill,  Rep .  63,354 

Samuel  W.  Gould,  Dem .  38,107 

James  Perrigo,  Prohib .  4,429 

Charles  L.  Fox,  Soc .  1,979 

Scattering  .  8 

1904. 

Whole  vote  . 131,512 

William  T.  Cobb,  Rep .  76,962 

Cyrus  W.  Davis,  Dem .  50,146 

Nathan  F.  Woodbury,  Pro .  2,788 

Wilbur  G.  Hapgood,  Soc .  1,590 

Scattering  .  26 


Cyrus  W.  Davis,  Dem . 

H.  Woodward,  Prohib . 

Chas.  L.  Fox,  Soc . 

Scattering  . 

1908. 

Whole  vote  . 

Bert  B.  Fernald,  Rep . 

Obadiah  Gardner,  Dem.  .  .  . 

Curtis  A.  Perry,  Soc . 

James  H.  Ames,  Prohib.  .  .  . 

1910. 

Whole  vote  . 

Frederick  W.  Plaisted,  Dem. 

Bert  M.  Fernald,  Rep . 

R.  V.  Hunter,  Soc.  .  . 

James  H.  Ames,  Prohib.  .  .  . 

Scattering  . 

Defective  . 

1912. 

Whole  vote  . 

William  T.  Haines,  Rep.  .  .  . 
Frederick  W.  Plaisted,  Dem. 

Geo.  A.  England,  Soc . 

Wm.  T.  Sterling,  Prohib.  . 
Scattering  . 

1914. 

Whole  vote  . 

Oakley  C.  Curtis,  Dem . 

William  T.  Haines,  Ren.  .  .  . 
Halbert  P.  Gardner,  Prog.  . 

Percy  F.  Morse,  Soc . 

Fred  A.  Shepherd,  Prohib.  . 

1916. 


Whole  vote  . 

Carl  E.  Milliken,  Rep. 
Oakley  C.  G'urtis,  Dem.  .  .  . 
Frank  H.  Maxfield,  Soc.  .  . 

Linus  Seeley,  Prohib . 

Scattering  . 

1918. 

Whole  vote  . 

Carl  E.  Milliken,  Rep . 

Bertrand  G.  Mclntire,  Dem. 

1920. 


Whole  vote  . 

Frederick  H.  Parkhurst,  Rep 
Bertrand  G.  Mclntire,  Dem. 

1922. 


Whole  vote  . 

Percival  P.  Baxter,  Rep.  .  .  ■ 
William  R.  Pattangall,  Dem. 

1924. 

Whole  vote  . 

Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Rep.  .  . 

William  R.  Pattangall,  Dem. 

1926. 


1906. 


Whole  vote  . 

William  T.  Cobb,  Rep 


Whole  vote  . 

....  113,479  Ralph  O.  Brewster 

....  69,427  Ernest  L.  McLean 

(See  text  of  Political  Chapter.) 


61,362 

1,133 

1,551 

26 


142,666 
,  73.551 
66,278 
1,416 
1,421 


141,564 

73,304 

64.644 

1,641 

1,296 

60 

619 


141,940 

70,931 

67,702 

2,081 

1,217 

9 


141,666 

62,076 

58,887 

18,226 

1,880 

597 


151,430 

81,760 

67,930 

1,465 

253 

2 


123,119 

64.069 

59,050 


205,440 

135,393 

70,047 


178.969 

103.713 

75,259 


253,907 

145,281 

108,629 


181,524 

100,776 

80,748 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Governor  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Commander-in-Chief,  Augusta;  Brigadier-General  James  W. 

Hanson,  Adjutant-General  and  Chief-of-Staff,  Belgrade.  „  ,  ,  p  (-iinrv  Orono- 

Aides-de-O'amp — Colonel  Francis  H.  Farnum,  Augusta;  Colonel  Robert  P.  Clark,  Urono, 

Colonel  Harold  N.  Marsh,  Dixfield;  Colonel  Charles  E.  Dustin,  Dexter. 

Naval  Aide — Lieutenant  Commander  Frank  P.  Preti,  Portland.  Ttels-rade-  CaDtain 

Adiutant  General’s  Department— Brigadier-General  James  W.  Hanson,  Belgrade,  Capta  n 

Charles  D.  Bartlett,  Bangor;  Second  Lieutenant  Carl  F.  Morrison,  Augusta. 
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Judge  Advocate  General’s  Department — Major  Arthur  L.  Thayer,  Bangor. 

Inspector  General’s  Department — Lieutenant-Colonel  James  L.  Moriarty,  Lewiston. 

Finance  Department — Lieutenant-Colonel  Roy  E.  Decker,  Milo. 

Quartermaster’s  Corps — Captain  Washington  L.  Moseley,  Portland;  Second  Lieutenant 

Robert  N.  Long,  Portland. 

Medical  Department — Major  Gilbert  M.  Elliott,  Brunswick. 

Ordnance  Department- — Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  W.  Savage,  Augusta ;  First  Lieutenant 
John  P.  Mullen,  Millinocket. 

Forty-third  Division — Lieutenant-Colonel  Roy  L.  Marston,  Skowhegan;  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Charles  W.  Savage,  Augusta  (acting  Ordnance  Officer)  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  L.  Mori¬ 
arty,  Lewiston  (acting  Inspector  General)  ;  Captain  Harold  E.  Pledger,  Portland,  Quartermaster 
Secretary;  Captain  Lester  M.  Hart,  Augusta,  Aide. 

Headquarters  Eighty-sixth  Infantry  Brigade — Brigadier-General  Albert  Greenlaw,  Augusta; 
Major  Donald  C.  Metcalf,  Augusta;  Captain  William  T.  Hanley,  National  Soldier’s  Home. 

Headquarters  Company,  Eighty-sixth  Infantry  Bridage — Captain  Almon  B.  Sullivan,  Augusta; 
Second  Lieutenant  Leslie  R.  Hall,  Augusta. 


103d  MAINE  REGIMENT  INFANTRY,  N.  G. 

Field  and  Staff — Colonel  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  Portland;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Spaulding  Bis- 
bee,  Portland;  Major  Herbert  L.  Bowen,  M-G.  Off.,  Bangor;  Captain  Henry  C.  Springer,  Ad¬ 
jutant,  Portland;  Captain  Wilford  G.  Chapman,  Sup.  Off.,  Portland;  Captain  Grube  B.  Cor¬ 
nish,  Chaplain,  Augusta;  Captain  Milton  W.  Stover,  Portland,  Plans  and  Training  Officer. 

Headquarters  Company — John  F.  Bowler,  Captain,  Auburn. 

Service  Company — Edwin  S.  Burt,  Captain,  South  Portland;  Harry  C.  Hobbs,  Band 
Leader,  Auburn. 

Howitzer  Company — Lester  E.  Brown,  Captain,  Portland. 

First  Battalion — Major  Carl  W.  Smith,  Portland;  First  Lieutenant,  Raymond  E.  Morang, 
Gardiner. 

Company  A,  Biddeford — Wilbur  H.  Dewey,  Captain,  Biddeford. 

Company  B.  Rumford — Robert  P.  Millett,  Captain,  Rumford. 

Company  C,  Norway — Harry  L.  Twitchell,  Captain,  Norway. 

Oompany  D  (M-G  Co.),  Westbrook — Solomon  A.  Herman,  Captain,  Cumberland  Mills. 

Second  Battalion — Major  Irvin  E.  Thomas,  Waterville;  First  Lieutenant  Percy  M.  Glea¬ 
son,  Newport. 

Company  E,  Lewiston — Daniel  S.  Dexter,  Captain,  Lewiston. 

Company  F,  Augusta — Frank  B.  Sprague,  Captain,  Augusta. 

Company  G,  Waterville — S.  Parker  Foss,  Captain,  Waterville. 

Company  H  (M-G  Co.),  Lewiston — James  H.  Carroll,  Captain,  Lewiston. 

Third  Battalion — Major  Frank  Z.  Brown,  Dexter;  First  Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Baker, 
Dexter. 

Company  I,  Millinocket — Ernest  A.  Perrow,  Captain,  Millinocket. 

Company  K.  Belfast — John  E.  Wright,  Captain,  Belfast. 

Company  L,  Skowhegan — -John  W.  Healy,  O'aptain,  Skowhegan. 

Company  M  (M-G  Co.),  Bangor — Millard  D.  MacLaughlin,  Captain,  Bangor. 

Medical  Detachment,  Bangor — Harold  M.  Goodwin,  Major,  Bangor;  Edward  L  Herlihv 
Captain,  Bangor. 

Dental  Corps — Harold  J.  McGinn,  Captain,  Bangor. 

152d  Field  Artillery — Major  Malcolm  S.  W.  Dingwall,  Presque  Isle;  Captain  Walter  A. 
Cowan,  Adjutant,  Portland;  First  Lieutenant  William  H.  Jenkins,  Supply  Officer  Houlton  • 
First  Lieutenant  Eben  Y.  Cleaves,  Bar  Harbor. 

Service  Battery — John  H.  Davidson,  Captain,  Old  Town;  Howard  O'.  Ramsay,  Band  Leader 
Old  Town. 

Headquarters  Detachment  and  Combat  Train,  Houlton — Thomas  P.  Packard  Captain 
Houlton.  ’  ’ 

Battery  A,  Presque  Isle— Jasper  H.  Hone,  Captain,  Presque  Isle. 

Battery  B,  Caribou — John  O.  McGuire,  Captain,  Caribou. 

Battery  C,  Fort  Fairfield — George  W.  Putnam,  Captain,  Fort  Fairfield. 

Medical  Detachment — John  G.  Potter,  Captain,  Houlton. 

Dental  Corps — Earle  S.  Barton,  First  Lieutenant,  Houlton. 

Veterinary  Corps — Allan  J.  Neal,  Captain,  Bangor. 


240th  COAST  ARTILLERY  (HARBOR  DEFENSE) 

Headquarters  Staff  Officers — Colonel  George  E.  Fogg,  Portland;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry 
W.  Owen,  Jr.,  Bath;  Captain  Percy  B.  McCord,  Adjutant,  Portland;  Captain  William  H.  Em¬ 
mons,  Quartermaster,  Acting  Ordnance  Officer  and  Acting  Engineer,  Portland;  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Henry  G.  Peabody,  Jr.,  Portland;  First  Lieutenant  Andrew  W.  Solondt,  Chaplain,  South 
Portland. 

Headquarters  Battery — Captain  Percival  A.  Batchelder,  Westbrook;  Frank  P.  Knapp,  Band 
Leader,  Dry  Mills. 

First  Battalion — Major  George  C.  Kern,  Woodfords;  Second  Lieutenant,  Franklin  H.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Cumberland  Mills. 

Battery  A,  Portland — Cleveland  H.  Wright,  Captain,  Portland. 

Battery  B — Paul  S.  Emery,  Captain,  Sanford. 

Battery  C — Alonzo  B.  Holmes,  Captain,  Brunswick. 

Battery  D — Burr  T.  Davis,  Captain,  Portland. 

Second  Battalion — Major  Ralph  W.  Brown,  Rockland;  Second  Lieutenant  Ibra  L  Riplev 
Adjutant,  Rockland. 

Battery  E,  Camden — Richard  F.  Saville,  Captain,  Rockland. 
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Battery  F,  Thomaston — Russell  D.  Gray,  Captain,  Thomaston. 

Battery  G,  Rockland — Harrison  P.  MacAlman,  Captain,  Rockland. 

Battery  H,  Bath — James  H.  McClure,  Captain,  Bath. 

Medical  Detachment — Freeman  F.  Brown,  Major,  Rockland;  Harry  E.  Curtis, 
tenant,  Portland. 

Dental  Corps — Paul  I.  Davis,  First  Lieutenant,  South  Portland. 


Androscoggin 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Piscataquis 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington 

York 


Total 


CENSUS  AND  VALUATION  BY  COUNTIES 


1920 

1910 

Pop. 

Polls 

Estates 

Pop. 

Polls 

65,796 

18,645 

$  54,124,571 

59,822 

16,490 

81,728 

19,865 

59,692,697 

74,664 

18,394 

124,376 

35,967 

134,320,501 

112,014 

31,860 

19,825 

6,151 

17,043,713 

19,119 

6,059 

30,361 

9,409 

24,901,191 

35,575 

11,039 

63,844 

18,149 

46,819,632 

62,863 

18,046 

26’245 

8,556 

17,950,987 

28,981 

8,930 

15,976 

4,983 

10,624,616 

18,216 

5,297 

37,700 

11,945 

28,836,576 

36,256 

11,535 

87^684 

26,662 

70,831,006 

85,285 

25,615 

20,554 

6,096 

26,698,384 

19,887 

5,780 

23j021 

6,837 

17,727,596 

18,574 

5,307 

37'l71 

11,202 

36,512,985 

36,301 

11,013 

21,328 

6,572 

12,925,339 

23,383 

7,372 

41,709 

11,238 

22,108,497 

42,905 

11,751 

70^696 

20,307 

56,285,142 

68,526 

18,598 

768,014 

222,584 

$637,403,433 

742,371 

213,086 

First  Lieu- 


Estates 
$  34,856,856 
37,325^721 
96,505,510 
13,190,777 
21,250,875 
34,469,087 
15,685,509 
8,359,524 
20,620,337 
49,810,405 
18,211,534 
12,346,253 
25,186,982 
10,667,502 
15,550,810 
37,742,437 


$451,780,119 
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Abbot,  town  of,  901 
Abnaki  tribe  of  Indians,  15 
Acton,  town  of,  922 
Actors,  orators,  singers,  composers,  842 
Adams-Jackson  presidential  campaign,  98-99 
Addison,  town  of,  915 
Advertising  Maine  in  early  days,  442 
Agricultural  experiment  station,  581 
Agricultural  League  and  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  396 
Agricultural  societies,  586 
Agriculture  in  Maine,  569-598 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  Gf,  38 
Albany,  town  of,  887 
Albion,  formerly  Freetown,  876 
Alexander,  town  of,  915 
Alfred,  town  of,.  922 
Allagash  Plantation,  854 
Almshouses,  632 
Aina,  town  of,  884 
Along  Maine’s  waterways,  484 
Alton,  formerly  part  of  Argyle,  894 
Always  a  cool  State,  453 

American  front,  salvage  operations  on,  in  World 
War,  313 

American  Independence,  semi-centennial  of,  97 
American  Legion,  341;  Posts  of,  in  Maine,  347- 
348 

American  Red  Cross,  339 

American  troops,  first  to  parade  in  London,  309 
American  War  Mothers,  817 
Amherst,  867 

Amity,  agricultural  town,  849 
Anatomy  law,  613 
Ancient  ferry  system,  446 
Anderson,  Hugh  J.,  governor,  119 
Andover,  887 

Androscoggin  county  agriculture,  568 
Anson,  town  of,  906 

Anti-slavery,  sentiment,  growth  of,  123-126 
Appleton,  town  of,  881 
Argali,  Captain  Samuel,  in  Maine,  22-23 
Argyle,  town  of,  894 

Armistice,  draft  boards  after  the,  277 ;  Day,  300 

Army  officers,  824 

Arnold  in  Maine,  45 

Aroostook  County,  849;  agriculture,  569 

Aroostook  War,  111-114 

Arrowsic,  town  of,  904 

Artillery,  First  Maine  Heavy,  328 

Artists,  sculptors,  architects,  841 

Ashland,  formerly  Dalton,  850 

Associated  industries  of  Maine,  384 

Athens,  town  of,  906 

Atkinson,  town  of,  901 

At  the  front  in  the  Soissons  and  Toul  sectors, 
283 

Auburn,  shire  town  of  Androscoggin  County, 
845;  newspapers,  740;  center  of  shoe  indus¬ 
try,  384 

Augusta,  the  State  capital,  872;  newspapers,  740 
Aurora,  867 
Authors,  826 


Automobile  Association,  Maine,  434 
Avon,  agricultural  town,  863 

Baileyville,  town  of,  915 
Baking  industry  in  Maine,  391 
Baldwin,  860 

Bancroft,  named  in  honor  of  the  historian,  850 
Bangor  and  Aroostook,  418 
Bangor-Boston  lines,  408 

Bangor,  terminal  of  navigation  on  the  Penob¬ 
scot,  468;  newspapers,  742;  known  as  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Maine,  892 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  671 
Bangor’s  surrender  in  1812,  62 
Bankers,  financiers,  capitalists,  842 
Banking,  511-542 

Banking  institutions,  miscellaneous,  538 
Banks,  Maine’s  attitude  towards,  103-104 
Baptists  and  Free  Baptists  unite,  656 
Bar  association,  731 

Bar  Harbor’s  social  life  first  established,  439; 

newspapers,  743;  the  town,  867 
Baring,  town  of,  915 

Baron  Castin  comes  to  the  wilderness,  30-31 
Bates  College,  710 

Bath,  historic  shipbuilding  town,  462;  newspa¬ 
pers,  742;  shire  town  of  Sagadahoc  County, 
904 

Baxter,  Percival  Proctor,  elected  governor,  239 
Bay  Colony  claims  set  forth,  27 
Beals,  town  of,  915 
Beddington,  town  of,  915 
Beginning  of  road  improvements,  425 
Beginning  of  water  power  development,  599 
Belfast,  shire  town  of  Waldo  County,  909;  news¬ 
papers,  743 

Belgrade  region,  496;  the  town,  876 
Belmont,  barrel  manufacturing  town,  909 
Bench  and  bar,  715-731 

Benedicta,  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Fenwick, 
850 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  770 
Benton,  877 

Berwick,  site  of  first  lumber  mill  in  America, 
457;  named  for  Berwick,  England,  922 
Bethel,  town  of,  887;  newspapers,  744 
Bible  Society’s  office,  680 
Biddeford  press,  744 
Bingham,  town  of,  906 
Blaine,  formerly  Alva  Plantation,  850 
Blaine,  James  G.,  Republican  leader,  154-155; 
becomes  Speaker  of  the  House,  177;  Secretary 
of  State,  218;  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
228 

Blanchard,  town  of,  901 
Blind,  care  of  the,  633 
Bluehill,  867 

B’nai  B’rith,  Independent  Order  of,  785 
Board  of  Education  established,  693 
Bodwell,  Joseph  R.,  elected  governor,  212 
Bombardment  of  Falmouth  in  the  Revolution, 
44 

Bonus,  Soldiers’,  in  World  War,  334 
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Boothbay,  a  1630  settlement,  884;  newspapers, 
745 

Boothbay  Harbor  newspapers,  745 
Boothbay  region,  462 

Boots  and  shoes  industry  in  this  State,  382 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  beginnings  of,  414 
Bowdoin  College,  709 

Bowdoin,  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Bow¬ 
doin,  904 

Bowdoinham,  town  of,  904 
Bowerbank,  town  of,  901 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  787 
BQys’  and  girls’  club  work,  591 
Bradford,  first  called  Blakesbury,  894 
Bradley,  manufacturing  town,  894 
Branch  banking  question,  531 
Bremen,  town  of,  884 
Brewer,  manufacturing  city,  894 
Brewster,  Ralph  O.,  elected  governor,  240 
Bridge  survey,  432 
Bridgewater,  850 
Bridgton,  860;  newspapers,  745 
Brigadier-generals  furnished  by  Maine  in  1812 
War,  64 

Bristol,  town  of,  884 

Brooklin,  formerly  part  of  Sedgwick,  867 

Brooks,  town  of,  909 

Brooksville,  868 

Brookton,  town  of,  915 

Brownfield,  town  of,  887 

Brownville,  town  of,  901 

Brunswick,  seat  of  Bowdoin  College,  461;  news¬ 
papers  and  college  publications,  746;  originally 
called  Pejepscot,  860 
Buckfield,  named  for  first  settlers,  888 
Bucksport,  868 

Bull  Run,  Maine  regiments  at,  163 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  appendix,  964 

Burleigh,  Edwin  C.,  elected  governor,  215 

Burlington,  town  of,  895 

Burnham,  town  of,  910 

Buxton,  town  of,  922 

Byron,  ancient  name,  Skillertown,  888 

Calais,  -manufacturing  city,  913;  newspapers,  746 

Cambridge,  town  of,  906 

Camden,  881;  newspapers,  746 

Camp,  before  going  overseas,  308 

Camping  on  your  own,  504 

Camps  for  boys  and  girls,  501 

Canaan,  town  of,  906 

Canals  in  this  State,  413 

Canners’  Association,  596 

Canning  industry  in  this  State,  389 

Canoeing  and  camping,  507 

Canton,  town  of,  888 

Cape  Elizabeth,  860 

Captain  Samuel  Argali  in  Maine,  22-23 

Caribou,  850;  newspapers,  747 

Carmel,  agricultural  town,  895 

Carroll,  town  of,  895 

Carthage,  864 

Cary  Plantation,  855 

Casco,  860 

Casco  Bay,  Trelawny’s  grant  on,  26 
Castine  prominent  in  early  settlement,  467;  a 
1626  town,  868 


Castle  Hill,  850 
Caswell  Plantation,  855 

Census  and  valuation  by  counties,  appendix,  979 
Centerville,  town  of,  915 

Central  Homoeopathic  Medical  Association  of 
Maine,  623 

Central  Maine  Power  Company,  606 
Chamberlain,  General,  elected  governor,  175 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns,  399 
Chapman,  850 

Charities  and  corrections,  627-6 50 
Charleston,  town  of,  895 
Charlotte,  town  of,  915 
Chateau-Thierry,  285 
Chelsea,  877 

Cherryfield,  town  of,  915 

Chester,  town  of,  895 

Chesterville,  864 

Children’s  guardians,  629 

Children’s  Home  Society,  642 

Children’s  Hospital,  617 

Children’s  Protective  Society,  of  Maine,  643 

China,  877 

Chiropractors’  Association,  624 
Christian  Church,  668 
Christian  Science  Church,  668 
Christmas  Cove,  seclusive  spot,  463 
Civil  War,  through  the,  149,  etc.;  first  guber¬ 
natorial  campaign  during  the,  152;  end  of, 
and  Lincoln’s  death,  161;  last  stages  of  the, 
170 

Civitans  clubs,  797 

Classification  of  registrants  in  World  War,  266 
Cleaves,  Henry  B.,  Governor,  229 
Cleeve,  George,  settles  on  site  of  present  Fal¬ 
mouth,  26 

Clergymen  and  theologians,  836 
Clerks  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives, 
appendix,  967 

Clifford,  Nathan,  in  Polk’s  cabinet,  120 
Clifton,  town  of,  895 
Clinton,  877 

Clothing  work  of  farm  bureaus,  592 
Coast  Artillery  regiment,  Fifty-fourth,  332 
Cobb,  William  T.,  elected  governor,  235 
Colby  College,  710 
College  presidents,  829 
Colonial  Court  insisted  upon  education,  689 
Colonial  Dames,  815 
Columbia,  town  of,  916 
Columbia  Falls,  town  of,  916 
Combat  work,  preparation  for,  in  World  War, 
311 

Commodore  Edward  Preble,  of  Portland.  54 
Community  camps,  504 
Community  trust  for  public  bequests,  646 
Company  C,  Fourteenth  Engineers,  305 
Company  of  Maine  Central  Railroaders,  307 
Competition  grows  in  transportation,  406 
Concord,  town  of,  906 
Congregational  stronghold,  656 
Congressional  Representatives,  823 
Connor,  850 

Connor,  Selden,  Civil  War  officer,  governor,  185 
Constitution  of  the  State,  82-86;  text,  in  ap¬ 
pendix,  929,  et  seq. 
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Construction  work  in  World  War,  312 
Constructive  social  service,  632 
Continental  Army,  Maine’s  contributions  to,  50 
Convention  on  Separation  from  Massachusetts, 
66-69 

Cony,  Samuel  A.,  elected  governor,  155 
Cooper,  town  of,  916 
Cooperative  marketing,  581 
Cooperative  measures  in  advertising,  443 
Corinna,  town  of,  895 
Cornish,  town  of,  923 
Corinth,  town  of,  895 
Cornville,  once  called  Bernardstown,  906 
Corthell,  W.  J.,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
697 

Cottage  colonies  along  Cape  Elizabeth  shores, 
460 

Cotton  textiles  in  this  State,  375 
Council  of  religious  education,  677 
County  conditions  for  agriculture,  569-571 
Court  conditions  under  Massachusetts  charter, 
718 

Cradle  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E„  658 
Craig,  J.  P.,  third  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  696 
Cranberry  Isles,  868 
Cranford,  town  of,  916 
Crops,  most  important,  577 
Crosby,  William  G.,  Governor,  134 
Crystal,  town  of,  850 
Cumberland,  860 

Cumberland  County,  856;  agriculture,  856 
Curtis,  Oakley  C.,  elected  governor,  237 
Cushing,  881 

Customs  District  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  appendix,  964 
Cutler,  town  of,  916 
Cyr  Plantation,  855 

Dairymen’s  Association,  592 
Damariscotta,  a  1640  settlement,  884;  newspa¬ 
pers,  747 

Dana,  Judah,  Governor,  123 
Danforth,  bobbin  manufacturing  town,  916 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  813 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
809 

Daughters  of  1812,  816 

Davis,  Daniel  F.,  qualified  as  governor,  201 

Dayton,  town  of,  923 

Dead  River  region,  490 

Deblois,  town  of,  916 

Dedham,  868 

Deer  Isle,  868;  newspapers,  747 
De  Monts  sails  along  the  coast,  21 
Denmark,  settled  during  the  Revolution,  888 
Dennysville,  town  of,  916 
Dental  Society,  622 

Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
appendix,  964 

Deposits  in  Savings  Banks,  520;  in  mutual  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  521 

Description  of  camps  for  boys  and  girls,  502, 
et  seq. 

Detroit,  town  of,  906 

Dexter,  named  for  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  895; 
newspapers,  747 


Difficulties  and  complications  of  district  boards 
during  World  War,  272 
Dingley,  Nelson,  elected  governor,  184 
Dingley,  Nelson,  Jr.,  182 

Disabled  Soldiers,  National  Home  for,  appen¬ 
dix,  965 

Discovery,  voyages  of,  and  beginnings  of  settle¬ 
ments,  15-39 

District  becomes  an  independent  State,  65 
District  Board  for  First  District  of  Maine,  256 
District  Board  for  Second  District  of  Maine, 
257 

Dixfield,  named  for  Dr.  Elijah  Dix,  888 
Dixmont,  town  of,  895 

Dover-Foxcroft,  consolidation  of  the  two  towns, 
901;  newspapers,  748 
Down  the  lakes,  489 

Draft  Board,  work  of,  in  World  War,  269 
Draft  boards  after  the  Armistice,  277 
Draft  machinery  in  World  War,  257 
Drawing  of  serial  numbers  in  World  War,  260 
Dresden,  town  of,  885 
Drew,  town  of,  895 
Dunlap,  Robert  G.,  Governor,  103 
Dunnell,  Mark  H.,  second  State  School  Super¬ 
intendent,  695 

Durham,  part  of  the  Pejepscot  purchase,  847 
Dyer  Brook,  850 

E.  Plantation,  855 
Eagle  Lake,  850 

Earliest  efforts  of  entertaining  tourists,  439 
Early  banks,  their  powers  and  privileges,  512 
Early  educational  laws  passed  in  Maine,  691 
Early  legislative  and  other  activities  of  the 
American  Legion,  344;  lumber  mills,  546; 
Maine  grants,  24;  water  transportation,  403; 
means  of  travel,  402 
Eastbrook,  868 

Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital,  615 
Eastern  Maine  Railways,  various,  419 
Eastern  Star,  dean  of  granges,  585 
Eastern  Star,  Order  of  the,  766 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  formation  of, 
410 

East  Machias,  town  of,  916 
East  Millinocket,  896 

Eastport  early  a  centre  of  business,  57;  news¬ 
papers,  748;  most  northeastern  point  in  the 
United  States,  914 
Easton,  851 

Eastward  from  Bath,  with  the  motorist,  464 
Eastward,  Ho,  from  Frenchman’s  Bay  to  Grand 
Manan,  472 

Eddington,  named  for  Jonathan  Eddy,  896 
Edgecomb,  first  called  Freetown,  885 
Edinburg,  896 

Editors,  publishers,  journalists,  835 
Edmunds,  town  of,  916 
Education,  689-714 
Educators,  831 

Election  of  Senator  Fessenden,  135 
Elevations  in  Maine,  8-11 
Eliot,  town  of,  923;  newspapers,  749 
Ellsworth,  once  called  New  Bowdoin,  867;  news¬ 
papers,  749 

Embden,  town  of,  906 
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Employed  staff  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  636 

Enactment  of  the  “Maine  Law,”  144 

End  of  the  Civil  War,  and  Lincoln’s  death,  161 

Enfield,  town  of,  896 

Engineer  regiment,  a  New  England,  396 

Engineers,  Maine  Association  of,  795 

Episcopal  Church  establishment,  653 

Era  of  1820-1860,  93-147 

Establishment  of  normal  schools,  700 

Etna,  town  of,  896 

European  and  North  American  Railway,  417 
Europeans  and  their  early  influence  in  the 
Maine  district,  17-18 
Eustis,  864 

Examiner  of  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
519 

Exchange  clubs,  797 

Exeter,  named  by  New  Hampshire  settlers,  896 
Expedition  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  to  Maine, 
19-20 

Expenditure  of  Maine  tourists,  449 
Expenditures,  farm,  580 
Expiration  of  bank  charters,  515 
Extension  service  for  farm  bureaus,  590 
Extent  of  Maine  Province  in  early  days,  29 

Fairfield,  John,  Governor,  109 

Fairfield,  town  of,  907 

Falmouth,  861;  in  the  Revolution,  42 

Famous  Hezekiah  Smith,  655 

Far  South,  Maine  regiments  in  the,  169 

Farm  accounts,  591 

Farm  Bureau  organization.  587 

Farm  property,  value  of,  5 

Farmingdale,  877 

Farmington,  864 

Farms  for  lumbermen’s  activities,  550,  et  seq. 
Farms  free  of  mortgage,  579 
Farms,  uses  of  land  in,  573 
Father  Sebastian  Rale,  missionary,  34 
Fayette,  877 

Features  of  education  in  the  early  days,  690 
Federal  Constitution,  Maine’s  views  on,  52 
Federal  courts,  729 
Federal  Land  Bank  System,  539 
Federal  Reserve  system,  and  trust  companies, 
534 

Federation  of  Agricultural  associations,  597; 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  clubs, 
782;  farm  bureaus,  588 

Female  Orphan  Asylum,  or  Children’s  Home, 
647 

Fernald,  Bert  M.,  elected  governor,  236 
Fessenden,  Senator,  joins  Lincoln’s  cabinet,  159 
Field  workers’  service  for  Board  of  Charities, 
636 

Fifty-fourth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment,  332 
Fifty-sixth  Pioneer  Infantry,  328 
Finances  for  building  highways,  429 
Fire  protection,  systems  of,  543 
First  act  of  Maine  Legislature  for  public  health, 
611;  American  troops  to  parade  in  London, 
309;  authorized  organization  attempted  in  the 
Province.  25;  draft  registration  in  the  World 
War,  258;  gas  attack  in  World  War,  284; 
General  Court,  716;  gubernatorial  campaign 
during  the  Civil  War,  152-153;  National  Bank¬ 


ing  act  passed,  515;  Radio  Parish  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  670;  turnpike  road,  556;  water  mill  in 
New  World,  475 

First  Maine  Heavy  Field  Artillery,  328 
Five  administrations  of  Governor  Parris,  95 
Foods,  or  nutrition  work  of  farm  bureaus,  592 
Forest  area  of  Maine,  544 
Foresters  of  America,  779 
Forestry  in  the  State,  543-565 
Formation  of  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation, 
410 

Fort  Fairfield,  851;  newspapers,  750 
Fort  Kent,  851 

Fort  Pownal,  where  now  stands  the  town  of 
Prospect,  38 

Fort  Shirley,  on  the  site  of  Dresden,  38 
Fort  Western  situated  where  Augusta  now 
stands,  38 

Foundation  of  American  Legion  at  Paris  and 
St.  Louis,  342 

Foundations  for  the  State’s  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  692 

Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  812 

Founding  of  the  Republican  party,  136-140 

Frankfort,  town  of,  910 

Franklin  County,  863;  agriculture,  569 

Franklin,  settled  in  1784,  869 

Fraternal  organizations,  761-817 

Freedom,  town  of,  910 

Free  high  school  law,  701 

Freeman,  864 

Freemasonry,  761 

Freeport,  861 

French  discovery,  Maine  open  to,  21 
Frenchville,  851 
Friendship,  881 

Friends,  yearly  meeting  of,  665 
From  the  forest  to  the  mill,  549 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  595 
Frye,  William  Pierce,  Senator,  204 
Fryeburg,  Indian  name,  Pequawket,  888;  news¬ 
papers,  750 

Fryeburg’s  offering  to  the  vacationist,  480 
Fuller,  Chief  Justice,  appointed,  217 

Garcelon,  Alonzo  W.,  elected  govern  or,  190 

Gardiner,  873;  newspapers,  751 

Gardiner,  William  Tudor,  elected  governor,  243 

Garfield  Plantation,  855 

Garland,  lumber  manufacturing  town,  896 

Gas  attack,  the  first,  in  World  War,  284 

General  Court,  the  first,  716 

General  Savings  Bank  law,  519 

Georgetown,  town  of,  904 

Gettysburg,  Maine  regiments  at,  167 

Gilead,  town  of,  888 

Girl  Scouts,  792 

Glenburn,  town  of,  896 

Glenwood  Plantation,  855 

Going  overseas,  281 

Golden  years  of  the  State  Grange,  583 

Good  Templars,  International  Order  of,  793 

Gorgeana-York  settlement,  26-27 

Gorges’  first  court,  715 

Gorham,  861 

Gouldsboro,  869 

Government  officials,  prominent,  822 
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Government  of  Maine,  appendix,  963,  et  seq. 
Governor  Lincoln,  death  of,  100 
Governor  Parris,  five  administrations  of,  95-96 
Governors  of  Maine,  821;  appendix,  965 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  798 
Grand  Isle,  851 

Grand  Lake  in  Washington  County,  497 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  414 

Grant’s  Secretary  of  State,  native  of  Maine,  177 
Gray,  formerly  called  New  Boston,  861 
Greenback  movement,  188-210 
Greenbush,  town  of,  896 

Greene,  originally  part  of  Lewiston  Plantation, 
848 

Greenfield,  town  of,  896 
Greenville,  town  of,  901 
Greenwood,  town  of,  888 
Growth  of  Anti-slavery  sentiment,  123-126 
Growth  of  competition  in  transportation,  406 
Growth  of  loan  and  building  associations,  537 
Growth  of  National  banks,  524 
Gubernatorial  and  Presidential  campaigns,  181 
Gubernatorial  contest  of  1879-80,  190,  et  seq. 
Gubernatorial  vote  in  Maine,  appendix,  973-74- 
75-76-77 

Guilford,  town  of,  902;  newspapers,  751 

Gulf  of  Maine,  why  the  coast  is  cool,  13-14;  454 

Hale,  Eugene,  Senator,  203 
Hall  of  Fame,  Maine’s,  819-844 
Hallowell,  874 
Hamlin  Plantation,  855 
Hamlin,  Senator,  elected  governor,  138 
Hampden,  named  in  memory  of  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  897 

Hancock  County,  866;  agriculture,  570 
Hancock,  town  of,  869 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  elected  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  126 

Hanover,  manufacturing  town,  889 
Hard  woods  and  their  uses  in  Maine,  385 
Harmony,  town  of,  907 

Harpswell,  formerly  called  Merryconeag,  861 
Harrington,  town  of,  917 
Harrison,  861 

Hartford,  town  of  summer  camps,  889 
Hartland,  town  of,  907 
Hauling  the  logs,  559,  et  seq. 

Hay  fever  sufferers,  haven  of  relief  for,  507 

Hayes-Tilden  campaign,  186 

Haynesville,  851 

Hebron,  town  of,  889 

Hermon,  town  of,  897 

Hersey,  851 

Hibernians,  Ancient  Order  of,  775 
Higher  learning,  709 
Highways,  various  types  of,  428 
Hill,  John  F.,  elected  governor,  234 
Hiram,  manufacturing  town,  889 
Hiram  Ricker  and  Sons,  443 
History  of  Prohibition  in  Maine,  140-147 
History  of  Savings  banks  in  the  State,  517, 
et  seq. 

History  of  the  State  banks,  512,  et  seq. 

History  of  trust  companies  in  the  State,  529, 
et  seq. 

Hodgdon,  851 


Holden,  town  of,  897 

Hollis,  town  of,  923 

Home  defensive  measures,  171 

Home  economics  work,  592 

Home  service  of  the  Second  Maine  Infantry,  251 

Homes  of  authors,  458-459 

Hope,  originally  called  Barrettstown,  881 

Hospitals,  614 

Houlton,  852 

Howland,  town  of,  897 

Hub  of  the  Rangeley  region,  488 

Hubbard,  Dr.  John,  Governor,  130 

Hudson,  town  of,  897;  newspapers,  751 

Hundred-harbored  Maine,  454 

Hunton,  Jonathan  G.,  Governor  of  State,  100 

Ice  cream  manufacturing  in  Maine,  391 

Improved  potato  seed,  591 

Independent  State,  the  district  becomes  an,  65 

Indian  Summer  in  Maine,  450 

Indians  of  Maine  fall  upon  the  settlements,  33 

Industries  in  Maine,  365,  et  seq. 

Industries  in  Maine  number  3500,  370 
Industry,  town  of,  864 
Inferior  Court,  721 

In  France — Railroading  and  camp-building  with 
the  British,  309 

In  land  of  sparkling  waters,  476 
Institutions  receiving  aid  from  State,  637, 
et  seq. 

Insurance  matters,  540 

International  Institute  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Bid- 
deford  and  Saco,  686 
In  the  Kennebago  Country,  488 
Into  the  North  Country,  491 
Invasion  of  Maine,  in  1812,  60 
Inventors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  840 
Island  Falls,  852 
Isle  au  Haut,  881 
Islesboro,  town  of,  910 

Jackson-Clay  presidential  campaign,  101-102 

Jackson,  town  of,  910 

Jails,  county,  634 

Jay,  town  of,  864 

Jefferson,  town  of,  885 

Jewish  faith,  666 

Jonesboro,  once  called  Chandler's  River,  917 

Jonesport,  town  of,  917 

Journalism  in  towns  and  counties,  737 

Judges,  jurists,  lawyers,  837 

Justice  and  mercy  are  teamed,  630 

Kavanagh,  Edward,  Governor,  115 
Kebo  Valley  Country  Club,  471 
Kenduskeag,  town  of,  897 
Kennebago  Country,  488 
Kennebec-Belgrade  chain  of  lakes,  495 
Kennebec  County  agriculture,  570;  agriculture, 
871 

Kennebec  River  steamers,  407 
Kennebunk,  town  of,  923;  newspapers,  752 
Kent,  Edward,  Governor,  108 
Kent-Fairfield  campaigns,  109-111 
King,  General,  elected  first  governor  of  the 
State,  90 
Kingfield,  864 
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Kingman,  potato-raising  center,  897 

Kittery,  town  of,  923 

Kiwanis  clubs,  781 

Knights  of  Columbus,  777 

Knights  of  Pythias,  767 

Knox  County,  879;  agriculture,  570 

Knox,  town  of,  910 

Lagrange,  town  of,  897 

Lake  Parlin,  496 

Lakes  within  the  State,  452 

Lamoine,  named  from  the  original  French  settle¬ 
ment,  869 

Land  office  organized,  543 
Last  stages  of  the  Civil  War,  170 
Leadership  conference,  681 
League  of  Women  Voters,  794 
Lebanon,  town  of,  923 
Lee,  town  of,  897 
Leeds,  formerly  Littleborough,  848 
Legal  and  medical  advisory  boards  in  World 
War,  275 

Legal  practice,  723 
Legal  standing,  725 

Legislation  provided  for  the  new  State,  83 
Legislative  and  other  activities,  early,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  344 
Levant,  town  of,  898 

Lewiston,  first  settled  in  1770,  847;  newspa¬ 
pers,  752 

Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  338 
Liberty  party,  appearance  of,  114 
Liberty,  town  of,  910 
Libraries  and  associations,  713 
License  Law,  145 

Licensed  boarding  homes  for  children,  634 
Lime  and  cement  manufacturing,  392 
Limerick,  town  of,  923 
Limestone,  852 
Limington,  town  of,  924 
Lincoln  County,  883;  agriculture,  570 
Lincoln,  Enoch,  native  of  Massachusetts,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maine,  97;  death  of,  100 
Lincoln,  manufacturing  town,  898 
Lincolnville,  town  of,  910 
Linneus,  852 
Lions  clubs,  787 
Lisbon  Falls  newspapers,  753 
Lisbon,  taken  from  Bowdoin,  848 
List  of  trust  companies  now  in  operation  in  the 
State,  535 
Litchfield,  877 
Littleton,  852 

Livermore  Falls,  newspapers,  753 

Livermore,  formerly  Port  Royal,  848 

Livestock  industry,  576 

Loan  and  building  associations,  536 

Log  gamps,  old  and  new,  557 

Looking  into  the  future  for  tourists,  509 

Charles  H.,  first  school  superintendent, 
695 

Lovell,  town  of,  889 

Lovell’s  siege  operations  in  the  Revolution 
49-50 

Lowell,  industrial  town,  898 
Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of,  810 
Lubec,  town  of,  917;  newspapers,  753 


Luce,  Nelson  A.,  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  701 
Ludlow,  852 
Lumber  mills,  546 
Lyman,  town  of,  924 

Machias,  oldest  town  in  Maine  east  of  Penob¬ 
scot  River,  473;  newspapers,  754 
Machiasport,  town  of,  917 

Machinery,  manufacturers  of,  in  this  State,  392 
Macwahoc  Plantation,  855 
Madawaska,  852 

Madison,  named  from  President  Madison,  907; 

newspapers,  754 
Madrid,  864 

Maine  and  Missouri,  87;  at  the  Minneapolis 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  343;  can¬ 
didate  for  President,  185;  Federalist  until  1805, 
55;  forestry  district  acreage,  544  and  547;  for¬ 
ests  in  a  nutshell,  543;  furnished  two  briga¬ 
dier-generals  to  the  War  of  1812,  64;  indus¬ 
trially,  365-399;  local  boards  in  World  War, 
274;  man  in  President  Polk’s  cabinet,  126;  men 
at  Valley  Forge,  51;  men  governors  of  other 
States,  821;  open  to  French  discovery,  21; 
regiments  at  Bull  Run,  163;  regiments  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  167;  regiments  in  the  Far  South, 
169;  regiments  in  various  Virginia  battles, 
164;  rises  in  support  of  the  Union,  149-151; 
State  seal,  91;  the  front  dooryard  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  440;  the  naming  of,  82;  troops  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  39;  viewed  locally, 
845-925;  what  is  the  State  of,  3-14. 

Maine  Bankers’  Association,  542 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  415 
Maine  Central  Railroaders,  a  company  of,  307 
Maine  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
660 

Maine  Dairymen’s  Association,  592 
Maine  Dental  Society,  622 

Maine  Department  of  American  Legion,  organi¬ 
zation  of,  343 

Maine  Development  Association,  447;  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  448 
Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  616 
Maine  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  714 
Maine  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  595 
Maine  General  Hospital,  618 
Maine  Hotel  Association,  first  meetings  and  or¬ 
ganization,  444 

Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  639 
“Maine  Law,”  enactment  of  the,  144 
Maine  League  of  Building  and  Loan  associa¬ 
tions,  537 

Maine  Medical  Association,  612 
Maine  Medical  School  charter  granted,  612 
Maine  Milk  Producers’  Association,  593 
Maine  Pedagogical  Society,  698 
Maine  Press  Association,  759 
Maine  Province,  extent  of  in  early  days,  29 
Maine  Real  Estate  Title  Company,  539 
Maine  Teachers’  Association,  698 
Maine  Water  Power  Commission,  600 
Maine’s  attitude  toward  banks,  103-104;  consti¬ 
tution,  82-96;  first  governor,  93-94;  Hall  of 
Fame,  819-844;  lack  of  military  preparation, 
in  Civil  War,  162;  mobilization  in  World  War, 
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248;  part  in  the  War  of  1812,  59-64;  quota  in 
Spanish- American  War,  described,  233;  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  news  of  the  Revolution,  42; 
services  and  losses  in  the  World  War,  246; 
State  highway  laws,  427;  support  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,  50;  views  on  the  Constitution, 
52;  war  legislation,  249 
Manchester,  formerly  Kennebec,  877 
Manufacturers  of  machinery  in  this  State,  392 
Mapleton,  852 

Marble,  Sebastian  S.,  Governor,  215 

Mariaville,  869 

Marion,  town  of,  917 

Marketing,  cooperative,  581 

Marshfield,  town  of,  917 

Mars  Hill,  852 

Masardis,  852 

Mason,  town  of,  889 

Massachusetts’  charter  in  Maine  forfeited,  31 
Massachusetts’  defense  of  her  eastern  territory, 
34 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  611 
Massachusetts  rules  Maine  as  Lord  Proprietor, 

31 

Massachusetts  secures  clear  title,  29 

Mattawamkeag,  town  of,  898 

Maxfield,  apple-raising  center,  898 

Maximum  potential  power  by  States,  605 

Mayflower  Descendants,  Society  of,  817 

McFadden  Act  in  banking,  526 

Mecca  of  hunter  and  sportsman,  451 

Mechanic  Falls,  incorporated  in  1893,  848 

Meddybemps,  summer  camps  town,  918 

Medford,  town  of,  902 

Medway,  town  of,  898 

Mercer,  town  of,  907 

Merrill,  town  of,  853 

Methodism  planted  by  Jesse  Lee,  655 

Methodist  Church,  oldest  in  Maine,  663 

Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  296 

Mexican  War,  122 

Mexico,  town  of,  889 

Milford,  town  of,  898 

Military  activity  in  the  Revolution,  45-46 

Military  Order  of  Loyal  Legion,  810 

Military  Order  of  the  World  War,  816 

Millbridge,  formerly  a  part  of  Harrington,  918 

Milliken,  Carl  F.,  elected  governor,  237 

Millinocket,  town  of,  898 

Milo,  town  of,  902 

Minot,  formerly  part  of  Poland,  848 

Miscellaneous  banking  institutions,  538 

Miscellaneous  industries  in  the  State,  392 

Modern  conditions  in  transportation,  401 

Modern  political  era,  two  chapters,  176,  242 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  769 

Monmouth,  877 

Monroe,  named  in  honor  of  President  Monroe, 
910 

Monson,  town  of,  902 
Monticello,  853 

Montville,  originally  called  Davistown,  911 
Moosehead  Lake  and  Mount  Kineo,  491 
Moro  Plantation,  855 
Morrill,  Anson  P.,  Governor,  137 
Morrill,  Lot  M.,  Governor,  146 
Morrill,  manufacturing  town,  911 


Morris,  Edward,  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  701 

Mortgages,  farms  free  from,  579 

Moscow,  first  called  Bakerstown,  907 

Most  important  crops  raised  in  the  State,  577 

Mothers’  Aid,  628 

Motor  camping,  505 

Motor  railways,  miscellaneous,  418 

Motorist,  paradise  of  the,  505 

Mountains  of  Maine,  7 

Mount  Chase,  summer  camps,  898 

Mount  Desert,  869 

Mount  Desert  Island,  and  the  Lafayette  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  469 
Mount  Katahdin,  500 
Mount  Kineo,  492 
Mount  Vernon,  877 
Moves,  some  rapid,  in  World  War,  310 
Muscongus  Patent,  544 
Mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  585 

Naming  of  the  State,  82 
Naples,  861 

Nashville  Plantation,  855 

National  banks,  523;  in  Maine  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  527 

National  farm  loan  associations,  590 
National  Guard  of  Maine,  appendix,  977-78-79 
Native  of  Maine,  Grant’s  Secretary  of  State,  177 
Naval  officers,  825 

Neal  Dow’s  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  140 

New  agitation  for  separation,  77-81 

Newburgh,  town  of,  899 

New  Canada  Plantation,  855 

New  Castle,  an  ancient  settlement,  885 

New  England  Engineer  Regiment,  306 

New  England  Information  Bureau  started,  442 

New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association,  593 

New  England  Order  of  Protection,  778 

Newfield,  town  of,  924 

New  Gloucester,  861 

New  Hampshire  border  line  at  Kittery  to  Cape 
Elizabeth  and  Portland,  455 
New  Limerick,  town  of,  853 
New  Maine  regiment  organized,  253 
Newport,  town  of,  899 
New  Portland,  town  of,  907 
Newry,  town  of,  889 
New  Sharon,  formerly  Unity,  864 
New  Sweden,  settled  by  Swedish  colonists,  853 
New  Vineyard,  865 
Nobleborough,  885 

Normal  schools,  establishment  of,  700 
Norridgewock,  town  of,  907 
North  Berwick,  town  of,  924 
North  Country,  into  the,  491 
Northern  Aroostook  County,  499 
Northfield,  town  of,  918 
North  Haven,  882 
North  Kennebunkport,  town  of,  924 
Northport,  town  of,  911 
North  Yarmouth,  862 

Norway,  once  called  Rustfield,  889;  newspapers, 
754 

Number  of  islands  in  the  State,  451 
Nurses’  Association,  626 
Oakfield,  town  of,  853 
Oakland,  878 
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Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of,  766 
Old  Orchard,  a  1631  settlement,  924;  news¬ 
papers,  755 

Old  Orchard’s  wonderful  beach,  458 
Old  school  district  system,  702 
Old  Town,  once  part  of  Orono,  894;  newspa¬ 
pers,  755 

Oldest  Episcopal  church  in  the  State,  664 
Oldest  Methodist  church  in  Maine,  663 
One  Hundred  and  First  Trench  Mortar  Bat¬ 
tery,  in  World  War,  316 
Opportunities  for  agriculture  in  the  State,  569 
Optometrists’  Association,  625 
Ordered  home  from  the  front,  in  World  War,  314 
Ordered  overseas,  308 

Organization  of  Maine  Department  of  the 
American  Legion,  343 
Orient,  town  of,  853 
Orland,  869 
Orneville,  town  of,  902 

Orono,  first  called  Stillwater,  899;  newspapers, 
755 

Orrington,  settled  by  mariners  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  899 

Osteopathic  Association,  622 
Other  Maine  units  in  World  War,  253 
Otis,  town  of,  869 
Otisfield,  862 

Outside  forestry  district,  547 
Outstanding  activity  of  farm  bureaus,  591 
Owl’s  Head,  882 
Oxbow  Plantation,  856 

Oxford1  County,  agriculture,  570;  one  of  the 
scenic  regions  of  New  England,  480;  the  lo¬ 
cality,  886 

Oxford,  once  part  of  Hebron,  890 

Palermo,  town  of,  911 

Palmyra,  town  of,  907 

Panic  of  1837,  107-109 

Paper  industry  in  this  State,  370 

Paradise  of  the  motorist,  505 

Paris,  manufacturing  town,  890 

Parkhurst,  Frederic  H.,  elected  governor,  239 

Parkman,  town  of,  902 

Parks,  Colonel  Gorham  L.,  Governor,  107 

Parochial  schools,  713 

Parris,  Governor,  five  administrations  of,  95 

Parsonsfield,  town  of,  924 

Passadumkeag,  town  of,  899 

Passamaquoddy  Bay,  474 

Patten,  town  of,  899 

Peace  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  38 

Pemaquid’s  ancient  fortifications,  463 

Pembroke,  town  of,  918 

Penobscot  Bay  to  Frenchman’s  Bay,  465 

Penobscot  County,  891;  agriculture,  570 

Penobscot,  derived  from  Indian  name,  869 

Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  16 

Pensions  for  the  blind,  641 

Perham,  853 

Perham,  Governor  of  the  State,  181 
Period  of  1888-89,  one  of  distinguished  honor 
for  Maine,  217 

Period  of  comparative  rest  of  103rd  regiment, 
290 

Perry,  town  of,  918 


Peru,  town  of,  890 
Phillips,  formerly  called  Curvo,  865 
Phipps,  Sir  William,  a  native  of  Maine,  32 
Phippsburg,  town  of,  904 
Physicians  and  surgeons,  839 
Pioneer  Infantry,  Fifty-sixth,  328 
Piscataquis  County,  900;  agriculture,  570 
Pittsfield,  formerly  called  Plymouth  Gore,  908; 
newspapers,  755 

Pittston,  named  for  Sir  William  Pitt,  878 
Plaisted,  General  Harris  M.,  Governor,  205 
Planting  white  man’s  religion,  652 
Plymouth  Colony  sends  expedition  to  Maine, 
19-20;  receives  Maine  rights,  25 
Plymouth,  town  of,  899 

Poland,  formerly  Bakerstown,  848;  newspapers, 
755 

Poland  Spring  Country,  482 
Political  era,  modern,  176-242 
Pomological  Society,  595 
Popham  Colony,  20 
Population  of  the  State,  4 
Portage  Lake,  853 
Porter,  town  of,  890 

Portland,  857-859;  airport  435;  newspapers,  755; 
port  of,  410 

Portland-New  York  lines,  early,  405 
Portland  Steam  Packet  Company,  404 
Posts  of  the  American  Legion  in  Maine,  347- 
348 

Potato  production,  twenty  years  of,  with  com¬ 
parisons,  578 
Poultry  Association,  598 
Poultry  culling,  591 

Powers,  Llewellyn,  Governor  of  the  State,  231 
Pownal,  formerly  part  of  Freeport,  862 
Pownal  State  School,  641 
Preble,  Commander  Edward,  of  Portland,  54 
Preble’s  blockade  of  Tripoli,  54 
Prentiss,  maple  syrup  and  sugar  center,  899 
Preparation  for  combat  work  in  World  War,  311 
Preponderance  of  savings  deposits  over  demand 
deposits,  526 

Present  activities  of  the  Maine  Department  of 
the  American  Legion,  345 
Presidency,  Blaine  nominated  for  the,  211 
President,  Maine  candidate  for,  185 
Presidents  of  Maine  Senate,  appendix,  965-6 
Presque  Isle,  853;  newspapers,  757 
Press,  the,  733-760 
Princeton,  town  of,  918 

Private  societies  receiving  State  aid,  638,  ct  seq. 
Processes  in  lumbering,  556 
Products  of  Maine,  5 
Professional  education,  614 
Prohibition  in  Maine,  history  of,  140-147 
Prominent  Government  officials,  822 
Prospect,  town  of,  911 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  in  Maine,  663 
“Province  of  Maine,”  name  first  used,  24 
Provision  for  soldiers’  dependants  in  World 
War,  261 

Public  action  for  public  health,  609 
Public  forests,  548 
Public  health,  609-626 
Public  health  organizations,  622 
Public  welfare  work  in  detail,  632 
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Radio  Parish,  first  in  America,  670 
Railroading  and  camp-building  with  the  British, 
in  France,  309 

Railroads  of  Maine  today,  422 

Rale,  Father  Sebastian,  missionary,  34 

Randolph,  town  of,  878 

Rangeley,  865 

Rangeley  region,  486 

Rangeley  Tavern  first  opened,  439 

Rangeleys,  how  to  reach  them,  486 

Ratification  of  the  Constitution,  52 

Raymond,  862 

Readfield,  878 

Reconstruction  and  maintenance  of  highways, 
429 

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of,  771 
Reed  Plantation,  856 

Reed,  Thomas  Brackett,  speaker,  221,  et  scq. 
Reelection  of  Senator  Hamlin,  131-134 
Reforesting  waste  lands,  591 
Registration  summary  of  in  World  War,  279 
Religious  education,  council  of,  677 
Religious  progress,  651-686 

Report  of  Maine  Water  Power  Commission, 
601,  et  seq. 

Republican  party,  founding  of  the,  136-140 
Resolution  for  separation,  73-77 
Resort  wonderful  every  month  in  the  yedr,  450 
Resorts  readily  reached  from  Rockland,  466 
Results  of  the  convention  on  separation  from 
Massachusetts,  69-72 
Returning  home  from  World  War,  303 
Revere,  Lieutenant-colonel,  trial  of,  50 
Revision  of  draft  regulations  in  World  War,  264 
Revolution  to  War  of  1812,  41-64 
Revolution’s  most  dangerous  attack  made  on 
Maine,  46 

Richmond,  town  of,  904;  newspapers,  757 
Ripley,  named  for  General  Ripley,  908 
Ripogenus  gorge  and  dam,  563 
River  and  island  steamers,  409 
Rivers  in  Maine,  11-13 
Road  building  in  forestry,  554 
Road  improvements,  beginning  of,  425 
Robbinston,  manufacturing  town,  918 
Robie,  Colonel,  elected  governor,  209;  inaugu¬ 
ration,  211 

Robinson,  Edward,  Governor,  116 

Rockland,  the  “lime  city,”  880;  newspapers,  757 

Rockport,  882 

Roll  of  Honor  in  World  War,  United  States 
Army,  349-364 

Roman  Catholic  church,  oldest  in  New  England, 
665 

Rome,  town  of,  878 

Roque  Bluffs,  town  of,  918 

Rotary  clubs,  780 

Roughing  it  in  comfort,  504 

Roxbury,  town  of,  890 

Rumford,  town  of,  890;  newspapers,  757 

Running  goods  across  the  line,  57 

Saco,  its  history,  920,  922;  newspapers,  758 
Sagadahoc  County,  903;  agriculture,  571 
Salem,  865 

Salvage  operations  on  the  American  front  in 
World  War,  313 


Salvation  Army,  648 

Samaritan  Society,  a  century  old,  686 

Sanatorium^,  619 

Sanford,  manufacturing  town,  925;  newspapers, 
758 

Sanford  mills,  largest  producers  of  mohair 
plush,  381 

Sangerville,  town  of,  902 

Savings  banks,  516 

Sawmill,  first  in  the  United  States,  545 

Scarborough,  862 

Scientists,  833 

Searsmont,  manufacturing  town,  911 
Searsport,  town  of,  911 
Sebago,  name  of  Indian  origin,  862 
Sebago  Country,  476 
Sebec,  town  of,  902 

Second  Regiment  Infantry,  Maine  National 
Guard,  103d  U.  S.  Infantry,  280 
Secretaries  of  Maine  Senate,  appendix,  966 
Secretaries  of  State  of  Maine,  appendix,  967 
Sedgwick,  870 

Seed  Improvement  Association,  595 
Selective  service  law,  256;  how  it  worked,  263; 
in  Maine,  270 

Semi-centennial  of  American  Independence, 
97-98 

Semi-weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  733 
Senator  Fessenden’s  election,  135-136;  he  joins 
Lincoln’s  cabinet,  159-160 
Senator  Hamlin’s  reelection,  131-134 
Separation  from  Massachusetts,  65-92 
Shapleigh,  town  of,  925 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Association,  597 
Sherman,  once  called  Golden  Ridge,  854 
Shirley,  town  of,  902. 

Sidney,  named  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  878 

Siege  operations  of  General  Lovell,  48-49 

Silver  Ridge  Plantation,  856 

Sir  William  Phipps,  a  native  of  Maine,  32 

Skowhegan,  town  of,  908;  newspapers,  758 

Slackers  in  World  War,  262 

Smith,  Hezekiah,  655 

Smith.  Judge  Samuel  E.,  chosen  governor,  100 
Smith,  Payson,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
701 

Smithfield,  once  part  of  Dearborn,  908 
Smyrna,  854 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  814 
Soissons  and  Toul  sectors,  at  the  front  in  the, 
283 

Soldiers’  bonus  in  World  War,  334 
Soldiers’  dependants,  provision  for,  in  World 
War,  261 

Solon,  town  of,  908  . 

Some  rapid  moves  in  World  War,  310 
Somerset  County,  905,  571 
Somerville,  town  of,  885 
Sons  of  American  Revolution,  811 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  De¬ 
partment  of  Maine,  805 
Sorrento,  870  , 

South  Berwick,  manufacturing  center,  925; 

newspapers,  758 
South  Bristol,  885 
South  Paris  newspapers,  758 
Southport,  formerly  part  of  Boothbay,  886 
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South  Portland,  860 
South  Thomaston,  882 
Southwest  Harbor,  870 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Blaine  becomes,  177 
Speakers  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  appendix,  966-7 
Speculative  expansion  era,  514 
Sportsmen’s  Fish  and  Game  Association,  797 
Springfield,  town1  of,  899 
Spruce  wood  department,  550 
Squirrel  Island,  vacation  travel  objective,  463 
St.  Agatha,  853 
St.  Albans,  town  of,  908 
St.  Francis  Plantation,  856 
St.  George,  882 
St.  John  Plantation,  856 
St.  Mihiel,  291 

Standardizing  fruit  varieties,  591 
Standards  for  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
707 

“Standing  Order”  only  survives,  654 
Standish,  formerly  the  township  of  Pearsoln- 
town,  862 

Stark,  named  in  honor  of  General  John  Stark, 
908 

State  appropriations  for  advertising,  448 
State  banks,  522 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  635 
State  Board  of  Education,  694 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural 
League,  396,  587 
State  educational  statistics,  707 
State  Forestry  Department,  546 
State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  582 
State  highway  commission,  428 
State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  447 
State  Orphanage  at  Bath,  644 
State  Pomological  Society,  595 
State  Poultry  Association,  598 
State  school  fund,  706 
State  seal,  91 

State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  696 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  695 
State  Teachers’  Convention,  696 
Statistical  presentation  of  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions,  572-573 

Statistics  of  religious  progress,  657 
Steam  railroads,  early,  413 
Steamship  lines,  other  early,  405 
Stetson,  town  of,  900 

Stetson,  W.  W.,  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  701 
Steuben,  town  of,  918 

Stockholm,  settled  by  Swedish  colonists,  854 

Stockton  Springs,  town  of,  911 

Stoneham,  lumber  manufacturing  town,  890 

Stonington,  870 

Stow,  town  of,  891 

Strong,  formerly  Readstown,  865 

Sullivan,  870 

Summary  of  Maine’s  Civil  War  services  and 
losses,  172 

Summary  of  registration  of  World  War,  279 
“Summer  Isles  of  Casco  Bay,”  469 
Summer  tourist  business  first  developed,  440 
Sumner,  town  of,  891 


Sunday  schools  of  Maine,  statistical  reports  of, 
678-679 

Superior  Court,  730 
Surry,  870 
Swan’s  Island,  870 
Swanvillle,  town  of,  911 
Sweden,  town  of,  891 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  668 
Switzerland  of  America,  6 
Systems  of  fire  protection,  543 

Talmadge,  town  of,  918 
Taylor  presidential  campaign,  128-130 
Temple,  settled  by  New  Hampshire  colonists, 
865 

Texas  question,  116-120 
“The  Bucksport  Hen,”  published,  440 
Thomas,  Dr.  Augustus  O.,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  701 

Thomaston,  a  trading  post  in  1630,  882 
Thorndike,  town  of,  911 

Three  Hundred  and  Third  Field  Artillery  regi¬ 
ment,  322 

Three  Hundred  and  Third  Motor  Truck  Com¬ 
pany..  326 

Through  the  Civil  War,  149,  et  scq. 

Timber,  total  stand  of,  in  the  State,  4 
Topsfield,  town  of,  918 
Topsham,  town  of,  905 
Tourist  industry,  439,  et  seq. 

Traffic  survey,  432 

Training  for  service  in  child  welfare,  631 
Training  schools,  700 

Transportation  in  the  State  of  Maine,  401-437 
Travel,  earliest  means  of,  402 
Treasurers  of  the  State  of  Maine,  appendix,  967 
Trelawny’s  grant  on  Casco  Bay,  26 
Tremont,  870 

Trenton,  French  and  English  settlement,  870 
Trescott,  town  of,  918 
Trial  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Revere,  50 
Troy,  town  of,  912 

Trust  companies,  528;  now  in  operation  in 
Maine,  535 

Turner,  formerly  township  of  Sylvester,  849 
Turnpikes,  425 

Under  Massachusetts  charter,  718 
Union,  town  of,  882 
United  Baptist  convention,  659 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  811 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  Maine  men  in,  in 
World  War,  364 
United  States  Senators,  823 
United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of,  776 
Unity,  town  of,  912 
Universalism,  appearing  of,  655 
University  of  Maine,  711 
Upton,  summer  camps  and  manufacturing,  891 
Uses  of  land  in  farms,  573 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  appendix,  965 
U.  S.  Coa  st  Guard,  appendix,  964 
U.  S.  Engineer  Department,  appendix,  964 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  personnel,  ap¬ 
pendix,  964 

U.  S.  Lighthouse  Service,  appendix,  965 
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U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Kittery,  appendix,  965 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  appendix,  965 
U.  S.  Representatives  from  Maine,  appendix, 
969-70-71-72-73 

U.  S.  Senators  from  Maine,  appendix,  967-8-9 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  appendix,  964 

Valley  Forge,  1,000  Maine  men  at,  51 
Valuations  and  census  by  counties,  appendix, 
979 

Van  Buren-Harrison  presidential  campaign, 
105-106 

Van  Buren,  named  for  the  presidency,  854 
Vanceboro,  summer  camps  center,  919 
Vassalboro,  settled  by  emigrants  chiefly  from 
Cape  Cod,  878 

Veazie,  named  from  General  Samuel  Veazie,  900 

Veritans  clubs,  796 

Verona,  town  of,  871 

Veterinary  Medical  Association,  598 

Vice-President  Hamlin  not  renominated,  155-158 

Vienna,  first  called  Goshen,  878 

Vinalhaven,  883 

Visitors  to  Maine  in  recent  years,  449 
Vocational  education,  705 
Vote,  total,  for  separation,  80 
Voyage  of  discovery  and  beginnings  of  settle¬ 
ments,  15-39 

Wade,  854 

Waite,  town  of,  919 

Waldo  County,  908;  agriculture,  571 

Waldo,  Samuel,  large  owner  of  Maine  lands,  36 

Waldo,  town  of,  912 

Waldoboro,  named  for  General  Waldo,  886 
.  Wales,  first  settled  in  1773,  849 
Wallagrass  Plantation,  856 
Waltham,  871 

War  between  France  and  England,  35-39 
War  legislation  of  Maine,  249 
War  of  1812,  59-64 
Warren,  town  of.  883 
War  Savings  Stamps  in  World  War,  335 
Washburn,  named  for  Governor  Washburn,  854 
Washburn,  Israel,  Jr.,  Governor,  139 
Washburne,  Elihu,  appointed  Grant’s  Secretary 
of  State,  177 

Washington  County,  912;  agriculture,  571 
Washington  County’s  game  preserves,  473 
Washington,  town  of,  883 
Waterboro,  town  of,  925 
Waterford,  manufacturing  town,  891 
Water  powers  of  the  State,  5;  599-608 
“Water  power  policy  of  Maine,”  607,  et  seq. 
Waterville,  875;  newspapers,  759 
Water  transportation,  early,  403 
Waterways,  along  Maine’s,  484 


Wayne,  once  known  as  New  Sandwich,  878 
Webster,  formerly  part  of  Lisbon,  849 
Weld,  formerly  called  Webb’s  Pond,  865 
Welfare  program  of  the  State,  627 
Wellington,  town  of,  903 
Wells,  a  1640  settlement,  925 
Wesley,  town  of,  919 
West  Bath,  town  of,  905 
Westbrook,  860 
Westfield:,  854 
West  Gardiner,  879 
Westmanland  Plantation,  856 
Weston,  E.  P.,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
699 

Weston,  town  of,  854 
Westport,  town  of,  886 
What  is  Maine?,  3-14 
Where  Arnold  trod,  491 
Whitefield,  886 

White  man’s  religion,  planting,  652 
Whiting,  town  of,  919 
Whitneyville,  town  of,  919 
Williamsburg,  town  of,  903 
Willimantic,  town  of  summer  camps,  903 
Williams,  Joseph  H.,  Governor,  138 
Williamson,  William  D.,  Maine’s  second  gover¬ 
nor,  94 

Wilton,  originally  called  Tyngtown,  865 
Windham,  once  called  New  Marblehead,  863 
Windsor,  879 

Winn,  formerly  known  as  Five  Islands,  900 
Winslow,  first  called  Kingsfield,  879 
Winter  Harbor,  871 
Winter  sports,  506 

Winterport,  town  of,  912;  newspapers,  759 
Winterville  Plantation,  856 
Winthrop,  town  of.  879 
Wiscasset,  town  of,  886 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  675 
Women  eligible  to  membership  on  school 
boards,  702 

Women  Voters,  League  of,  794 
Woodland,  town  of,  854 
Woodstock,  town  of,  891 
Woodville,  town  of,  900 
Woolen  textile  industry  in  Maine,  380 
Woolwich,  town  of,  905 

Work  of  the  draft  board  in  World  War,  269 
World  War,  245-364 

Yarmouth,  863 

York  County,  919;  agriculture,  571 
York,  unique  in  Colonial  history,  456;  originally 
called  Agamenticus,  925 
York  Village  newspapers,  759 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  680 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  growth 
of  the,  683 
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